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compositvm,  est  factiirns  .Etius. 


FHARMACOLOGIA. 


ABS 

ABIETIS*  RESINA.  L.E.D.  (Finns  Abies,  Resina 

€oncreta»)  Resin  of  the  Spruce  Fir. 

Olim,  Thus. — Frankincense.] 

Qualities.  Form,  tears  or  small  brittle  masses  :  Odour, 
very  fragrant  when  burning.  It  has  all  the  chemical  proper¬ 
ties  of  a  Resin,  and  is  used  only  for  external  purposes  :  see 
P%x  Arida.  Officinal  Preparations.  Empl:  Aromatic:  J). 
Empl :  Galban  :  comp  :  L.  Empl :  Opii.  L.  Empl :  Thu- 
ris.  D. 

ABSINTHIUM.  (Artemisia  Absinthium)  Common  Worm- 

ZDOod. 

Qualities.  Odour,  strong  and  peculiar.  Taste,  intensely 
bitter,  slightly  pungent,  and  very  unpleasant,  as  its  name| 
implies.  Chemical  Composition.  Extractive,  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  resin,  and  a  green  essential  oil ;  in  the  first  of  which  its 
bitterness  resides,  in  the  last,  a  narcotic  principle  ;  hence  the 
watery  extract  is  not  possessed  of  the  nauseous  flavour  of  the  v' 
plant,  but  retains  its  bitterness  almost  entire ;  the  narcotic 
principle  is  therefore  dissipated  by  decoction,  but  its  tonic  and 
anthelmintic  properties  are  not  impaired  by  that  process. 

"  Abies  ab  abeo,  quod  in  coelum  longe  abeat. 

t  Dr.  Maton,  in  his  appendix  to  Mr.  Lambert's  work  on  the  genus  Pinus, 
observes  that  the  Thus  of  the  ancients,  (xiCotvos)  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  product  of  any  species  of  Pinus,  although  we  are  informed  by  Dioscorides 
(Lib.  1.  c.  7.)  that  Pine  resin  was  often  substituted  for  it.  He  describes, 
moreover,  a  method  of  distinguishing  between  the  two  kinds  ;  “  Resin  of 
the  Pinef  says  he,  “  when  throivn  into  the  fire  dissipates  itself  in  smoke,  whereas 
Frankincense  burns  with  a  brisk  flame,  and  with  an  odour  that  serves  to  detect 
the  imposition  ”  “  Some  authors,  adds  Dr,  Maton,  have  considered  the 

genuine  k)Cavos  (Thus)  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  Jnniperus  Lycia,  and 
to  constitute  the  Olibanum  of  our  shops,  but  I  cannot  find  any  passage  in  the 
ancient  authors  sufficiently  precise  to  corroborate  this  conjecture.”  Op:  citaf.:^ 

t  From  u,  not,  anti  Fivlcc  pleasure 


Uses*  The  whole  plant  is  powerfully  antiseptic  5  and 
its  bitterness  renders  it  stomachic.  Infused  in  ale  it  forms  the 
'^  beverage  known  by  the  name  of  Purl.  Its  powers  as  a  ver- 
jnifuge  has  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  Wormwood.  Dose, 
3j,  3ij  ;  and  of  the  infusion,  (made  in  the  proportion  of  of 
the  plant  to  oj  of  water,)  f|i — fgiss.  Incompatible  Sub¬ 
stances.  Precipitates  are  produced  in  the  decoction  or  infu¬ 
sion  by  Sulphate  of  Iron,  Superacetate  of  Lead,  and  some  other 
metallic  salts.  Tartarized  Antimony  is  not  in  the  least  affected 
by  it.  Off  :  Prep  :  Extract :  Absinth  :  D. 


ACACIjE  GUMMI.  L.  (Acacia  vera.)  Mimosa  Nilotica. 
JE.D.  Gum  Arabic. 

Qualities.  It  is  dry,  semi-transparent,  brittle,  and  insipid; 
by  exposure  to  the  air  it  undergoes  no  other  change  than  loss 
of  colour.  Sp  :  Grav  :  1.515.  Solubility.  It  is  soluble 
in  water  in  every  proportion,  forming  a  viscid  solution,  (muci¬ 
lage.)  One  part  dissolved  in  six  of  water  affords  a  fluid  of  the 
consistence  of  syrup,  and  in  two  parts,  a  medium  well  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  union  of  dry  powders.  Gum  is  also  soluble  in 
pure  alkalies  and  lime  water,  as  well  as  in  vegetable  acids, 
especially  vinegar,  with  which  it  forms  a  mucilage  that  may 
be  used  as  a  cement,  like  the  watery  solution,  and  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  not  being  susceptible  of  mouldiness.^ 
It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  as  well  as  in  aether  and  oils  ;  for  a 
farther  history  of  its  habitudes  see  Mucilago  Acacice.  Med. 
Uses.  It  is  demulcent  and  nutritious  ;  although  it  appears  in 
certain  states  of  the  body  to  pass  through  the  bowels  without 
change.  When  triturated  with  gum-resins  it  assists  their  me¬ 
chanical  division,  as  in  Form:  30.  Officinal  Preparations. 
Mucilago  Acacias.  L.E.D.  Emulcio  Mimosm  Niloticm.  E. 
Emulsio  Arabica.  D.  Mist.  Corn.  ust.  L.D.  (©)  Mist.  Cretw. 
L.D.  (0)  Mist.  Moschi.  L.  (0)  Confect,  Amygdal.  L.  (0) 
Pulv.  Crei.  co.  h.  m  Pulv.  Tragacanth.  co.  L.  (33)  Tro- 
chisci  Carbonat.  Calcis  E.  (0)  Troch.  Glycyrrh.  Glab.  E.  (0) 
Troch.  Glycyrrh.  cum  Opio.  E.  (0)  Troch.  Gummos.  E.  (0) 
Adulterations.  Gum  Senegal  is  not  unfrequently  substi¬ 
tuted  for  it,  but  this  may  be  distinguished  by  its  clammy  and 
tenacious  nature ;  whereas  genuine  gum  arabic  is  dry  and 
brittle  ;  the  fraud  is  of  no  consequence  in  a  medical  point  of 
¥iew.  It  is  also  occasionally  mixed  with  the  gum  of  plum  and 

Mouldiness  is  a  peculiar  plant,  propagated  by  seeds,  infinitely  small , 
Reaumur  found  the  interior  of  an  addled  egg  raouldy?  hence  the  seeds  must 
?mve  passed  through  the  pores  of  the  shell ' 
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clieny-trees  ;  this  iraud ,  however,  is  to  be  easily  detected,,  for 
such  gum  has  peculiar  properties  by  which  it  may  be  chemi¬ 
cally  distinguished  ;  see  Mucilago  Tragacanth* 

ACETICA.  L.E.D.  Preparations  of  Vinegar* 

These  preparations  consist  of  vegetable  principles  dissolved 
in  vinegar.  Officinal  Preparations.  Acecinn  Aromaticum* 
E.  Acidum  Acetosnm  camphoratum.  E.  Medicated  vinegars 
were  formerly  much  extolled  ;  the  first  London  Dispensatory 
contained  no  fewer  than  ten,  at  present  the  number  is  reduced 
to  two,  viz.  Acetum  Colchici*  L.  Acetum  Scillce*  L.E.D. 

ACETIS  HYDRARGYRI.  E.  Acetas  Hydrargyri.  D. 
Acetate  of  Mercury* 

• 

Qualities.  Form,  small  daky  crystals ;  Colour,  silvery 
white;  Tas/e,  acrid.  Chemical  Composition.  Acetic  Acid, 
and  Oxyd  of  Mercury.  Solubility.  It  is  soluble  in  hot,  but 
very  sparingly  in  cold  water,  and  quite  insoluble  in  Alcohol. 
Forms  of  Exhibition.  It  should  be  always  given  in  pills, ^ 
it  is  however  seldom  used.  Dose,  gr.  j.  As  an  external  ap- 
plication,  a  solution  of  it,  in  the  proportion  of  grs.  ij,  in  f|ij  of 
rose-water,  has  been  commended  as  a  cosmetic. 

ACETOSiE  FOLIA.  L.E.  Rumex  Acetosa. 

Common  Sorrel  Leaves, 

Qualities.  Taste,  grateful,  austere,  and  acidulous.  Che¬ 
mical  Composition.  All  its  qualities  depend  upon  the  presence 
of  Super-oxalate  of  Potass,  In  France  the  plant  is  commonly 
cultivated  for  the  use  of  the  table. 

ACETOSELLA.  L.  Oxaiis  Acetosella. 
fVood  Sorrel, 

The  qualities  of  this  plant,  like  those  of  the  preceding^ 
depend  upon  Super-oxalate  of  Potass, 

ACETUM  /Acidum  Aceticum'A  Vinegar,  L. 

\  Impurum.  J 

Acidum  Acetosum,  E,  Acetun^  A^ini,  D. 

■  Kevser’s  Anxivenkreal  Fills  consist  of  fbis  mercurial  safL  trituratef':' 
wifh  Mannw, 
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Qualities.  Too  well  known  to  require  description.’^ 
Chemical  Composition.  Acetic  acid  largely  diluted  with 
water,  vegetable  gluten,  mucilage,  sugar,  extractive  matter^ 
and  frequently  malic  and  tartaric  acids,  together  with  small 
proportions  of  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  potass,  and  alco¬ 
hol.  Its  composition  however  varies  according  to  the  fer¬ 
mented  liquor  from  which  it  is  obtained  :t  e.  g.  wine  yields  a 
paler,  purer,  and  stronger  acid  than  fermented  malt  liquors  or 
solutions  of  sugar,  hence  the  superiority  of  that  prepared  in 
France  and  Italy.  Vinegar  is  liable  to  spontaneous  decompo¬ 
sition,  or  to  become  mouldy,  and  consequently  for  the  purposes 
of  pharmacy  it  should  be  distilled ;  as  however  the  change 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  gluten,  it  may,  if  boiled,  be  kept 
^  for  a  much  longer  time,  and  if  powdered  animal|  charcoal  be 
previously  added,  it  will  become  quite  colourless  like  distilled 
vinegar,  and  that  without  being  impaired  in  strength,  whereas 
it  always  becomes  much  weaker  by  distillation.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance  that  this  is  the  only  vegetable  acid,  except  the 
Prussic^  that  rises  in  distillation,  in  combination  with  water. 

Adulterations.  Sulphuric  acid,  as  it  does  not  produce 
any  turbid  appearance  in  vinegar,  is  generally  the  acid  selected 
for  sharpening  it ;  but  here  it  is  necessary  to  caution  the  che¬ 
mist  against  inferring  its  presence  from  the  mere  occurrence  of 
a  precipitate  by  an  acetate  of  harytes^  as  stated  under  Acetic 
Acid,  since  the  sulphate  of  lime,  or  the  sulphate  of  potass,  so 
often  present  in  common  vinegar,  would,  as  well  as  free  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  produce  with  this  test  precipitates  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid.  To  avoid  therefore  this  fallacy,  let  the  vinegar  be 
assayed  for  sulphuric  acid  in  the  following  manner  ;  saturate  a 
given  quantity  with  chalk,  and  distilled  water,  and  throw  the 
whole  upon  a  filtre  ;  by  these  means  if  any  sulphuric  acid  be 
present,  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime  will  be  formed,  which 
may  be  recognised  by  the  usual  tests.  For  the  purpose  of 
making  the  vinegar  appear  stronger,  acrid  vegetables,  as  grains 
of  Paradise,  berries  of  Spurge  Flax,  Capsicum^  Pellitory  of 
Spain,  &;c.  are  sometimes  infused  in  it,  but  by  tasting  it  with 

Vinegar  quenches  the  thirst,  and  is  particularly  refreshing  after  much 
bodily  exertion.  It  was  this  property  that  invigorated  the  soldiers  of  Han¬ 
nibal  in  their  progress  over  the  Alps;  it  is  absurd  to  imagine*  that  Livy  meant 
to  assert  that  the  rocks  were  dissolved  by  Vinegar :  the  expression  is  only 
metaphorical.  See  Sodce  Marias. 

t  The  varieties  of  vinegar  known  in  commerce,  are  three,  viz.  Wine  Vine¬ 
gar,  Malt  Vinegar,  and  Sugar  Vinegar  ;  to  which  may  be  added  that  from 
wood,  and  which  is  described  under  the  title  of  Acidum  Aceticum,  e  Hgm 
paraium. 

t  I  apprehend  that  the  superior  power  of  animal  charcoal,  over  that  of 
vegetable  origin,  in  removing  colouring  matter,  depends  upon  the  peculia'- 
I'exture  of  the  former 


attention,  the  pungency  of  such  substances  may  be  easily  de** 
tected.  For  the  other  adulterations,  see  Acidum  Aceticim. 

The  purest  vinegarwhich  I  have  ever  examined  is  that  manu¬ 
factured  from  malt,  by  Mr.  Mackintosh  of  Glasgow.  In  the 
former  Editions  of  this  work  it  was  stated,  that  a  Vinegar  had 
of  late  years  appeared  in  the  market  produced  from  the  distil 
lation  of  wood,  {Pyroligneous  Acid*)  This  article  has  now 
come  into  very  general  use  ;  and  the  manufacturers  have  a 
length  succeeded  in  divesting  it  of  that  empyreumatic  flavour 
which  had  so  long  rendered  it  objectionable.  See  Acidum 
Aceticim,  e  Ligno  paratum*  i 

ACETUM  COLCmCI.  L.  I  vnegar  of  Meadow  Saffron. 

Vinegar  appears  to  be  a  solvent  of  the  acrid  and  medicinal 
principle  which  resides  in  the  bulb  of  this  plant.  DosEf3ss 
to  f3ij.  in  any  bland  fluid.  See  Colckici  Radix. 

ACETUM  SCILL.E.  L.E.D.  Vinegar  of  Squill. 

This  preparation  is  an  acetic  solution  of  the  acrid  matter  of 
the  squill,  upon  which  its  medicinal  efficacy  depends.^  Dose 
f3ss  to  f3ij.  in  cinnamon  or  mint  water.  See  Scillce  Radix. 
Form.  107,  114.  This  preparation^  as  well  as  the  Oxymel, 
deposites  when  long  kept,  a  precipitate  consisting  of  citrate  of 
lime  and  tannin,  hni  its  medicinal  efficacy  is  not  on  that  account 
impaired. 

ACIDUM  ACETICUM.  L.  {Ex  Acelo.)  Acidum  Acestosum 
Distillatum.  E.  Acetum  Distillatum.  D. 

Acetic  Acid. 

Qualities.  Odour,  fainter  and  less  agreeable  than  common 
vinegar  {Acetum  :)  Taste,  less  acid  ;  Colour,  none.  Specific 
Gravity,  varies  from  T006  to  1*0005.  Chemical  Composi¬ 
tion.  Acetic  acid  more  largely  diluted  than  that  in  vinegar, 
with  very  minute  portions  of  uncombined  mucilage  and  extrac¬ 
tive.  Solvent  Powers.  It  is  capable  of  dissolving  ail  those 
vegetable  principles  which  are  soluble  in  water,  and  in  some 
cases,  as  in  Squill,  Colchicum,  and  in  several  Aromatics  and 
Narcotics,  its  acid  appears  to  extend  its  solvent  powers :  at  the 
same  time  it  often  modifies  or  diminishes  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  the  substances,  as  for  instance  those  of  Narcotics  ;  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  considerably  limits  its  pharmaceutical  application  : 

^  This  is  a  very  ancient  preparation,  tbns  Ausonius, 

Scillato  decies  si  cor  purgeris  acelo 
Anticipitesque  tnum  Samii  LTu-oinonis  acnm»’n.'‘ 

VoL.  IL  T 


when,  however,  it  ia  employed,  a  portion  ot’  spirit  should  be 
always  added,  in  order  to  counteract  the  spontaneous  decom¬ 
position  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  the  acetic  compound  should 
be  preserved  in  stopped  bottles.  Acetic  acid  does  not  dissolve 
true  resins,  but  it  has  some  action  on  gum  resins.  Med.  Uses. 
It  is  refrigerant,  and  may  be  advantageously  administered  in 
hemorrhage ;  especially  in  cases  where  the  super-acetate  of 
lead  has  been  given,  since  the  solubility  of  this  latter  substance 
is  increased  by  it.  See  Form.  57  ;  externally,  it  may  be  a 
convenient  adjunct  to  lotions  containing  lead.  See  Form.  1 47. 
In  consequence  of  its  chemical  action  upon  osseous  matter,  it 
has  been  much  employed  at  the  Gloucester  Infirmary  to  hasten 
exfoliation  of  carious  bone.  Dr.  Powell  states  {Translation  of 
the  Pharmacop  ;  of  London^  1815,)  that  one  fluid  ounce  ought 
to  dissolve  at  least  thirteen  grains  of  white  marble  ;  or,  which 
is  equivalent  to  it,  39*67  grains  of  crystallized  Sub-carbonate 
of  Soda :  acid  of  this  strength  corresponds  very  nearly  with 
six  degrees  of  the  Revenue  Acetometer,  the  proportions  being 
as  follow,  100  grains  of  Pharmacopoeia  strength  will  saturate 
8,68  grains  of  crystallized  Sub-carbonate  of  Soda  ;  100  grains 
of  acid  of  6"  of  the  Acetometer  will  saturate  8,70  grains  of 
that  salt.  Adultebations.  Sulphuric  Acid  may  be  detected 
by  a  precipitate  being  produced  on  the  addition  of  acetate  of 
barytes  :  this  test  however  will  not  answ’er  for  its  detection  in 
common  vinegar,  for  the  reason  stated  under  that  article.  See 
Acetum.  The  presence  of  Nitric  Acid  may  be  discovered  by 
saturating  the  suspected  sample  with  pure  potass,  evaporating 
to  dryness,  and  then  treating  the  product  with  a  highly  concen¬ 
trated  alcohol,  the  acetate  of  potass  will  be  thus  dissolved,  but 
as  it  exerts  no  action  on  the  Nitrate  it  will  be  found  in  the 
residuum,  and  may  be  recognised  by  its  deflagration,  when 
thrown  upon  burning  charcoal.  Copper  may  be  detected  by 
the  acid  assuming  a  blue  colour,  when  supersaturated  witli 
ammonia  ;  and  Lead,  by  a  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
producing  a  dark-coloured  precipitate.  Tin  however  is  the 
metal  with  which  distilled  vinegar  is  more  usually  contami- 
V  Dated,  for  no  vegetable  acid  will  act  upon  lead  while  any  tin  is 
present  in  the  mixture,  since  the  latter  being  more  oxidable 
than  the  former,  is  exclusively  dissolved. 

ACIDUM  ACETICUM,  e  Ligno  Stillatum. 

Pyro-Ligneods  Acid.  The  acetic  acid  from  wood  has 
Tately  be6n  very,  generally  introduced  to  supersede  the  use  of 


distilled  vinegar  for  the  purposes  of  Medicine  and  the  Arts.*^ 
it  is  at  length  found  to  be  capable  of  such  complete  sepa¬ 
ration  from  all  foreign  matter  as  to  alford  a  perfectly  pure 
acetic  acid,  invariable  in  its  acidifying  power,  and  immutable 
in  its  chemical  properties.  In  justice  to  the  skill  and  industry 
of  Messrs.  Beaufoy  and  Co.  of  South  Lambeth,  I  beg  to  stM© 
that  1  have  examined  various  specimens  of  this  acid  from  their 
manufactory,  and  that  I  find  it  free  from  those  impurities  which 
have  hitherto  constituted  an  insuperable  objection  to  its  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  Materia  Medica.  The  purified  Pyro-ligneoiis 
acid,  manufactured  by  this  company,  and  sold  under  the  name 
of  “  Improved  Distilled  Vinegar^*''^  is  perfectly  free  from  any 
unpleasant  taste,  as  well  as  colour  and  sediment ;  and  it  forms 
a  limpid  and  colourless  solution  with  ammonia.  The  common 
distilled  vinegar  of  the  shops  varies  essentially  in  strength  as 
well  as  purity,  ditfering  in  acidifying  power  from  30  to  40  per 
cent,  in  value  :  it  is  sometimes  7  degrees,  and  at  others  lesi5 
than  5,  by  the  Revenue  Acetometer  ;t  and  hence  has  arisen  tlie 
difiiculty  of  procuring  a  uniform  article  for  medical  applica¬ 
tion,  a  difficulty  which  the  introduction  of  the  pyro-ligneom 
acid  seems  calculated  to  overcome,  as  it  may  be  procured  from 
the  manufacturers  of  any  degree  of  concentration,  from  6 
degrees  of  the  Acetometer,  or  2*898  per  cent,  of  real  acetic 
acid,  to  130  degrees,  or  63*09  per  cent,  of  acid  ;  and  even  of 
still  higher  strength,  if  required ;  their  common,  or  Proof 
acid,  is  about  equivalent  in  strength  to  that  of  the  best  Malt 
Vinegar,  of  which  100  parts  will  saturate  144  parts  of  crys- 

^  It  had  been  long  known  that  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  any  kind  of 
wood,  an  acid  is  obtained,  wiiich  was  foi;picr!y  considered  of  a  distinct  and 
peculiar  nature,  and  termed  Spirit  of  IVood,  nnd  aherwavd  Pyroligneous 
Acid.  Glauber  appears  to  have  been  the  first  chemist  who  was  aw'are  of  its 
true  nature,  for  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  Vinegar  of  IVood."  It  was  however 
reserved  for  Fourcroy  and  Vanquelin  to  demonstrate  its  composition  by 
experiment,  and  they  have  accordingly  proved  beyond  doubt  that  it  is 
merely  the  Acetic  acid,  contaminated  with  Empyreumatic  oil  and  Bitumen. 
The  address  of  modern  chemists  has  at  length  enabled  them  to  ^et  rid  of 
every  trace  of  these  latter  ingredients,  and  to  furnish  an  acid  perfectly  de» 
void  of  any  foreign  flavour.  The  crude  pyroligneous  acid,  as  it  is  first  recei¬ 
ved,  is  rectified  by  a  second  distillation  in  a  copper  still,  in  the  body  of 
which  about  20  gallons  of  viscid  tarry  matter  are  left  from  every  100.  It  has 
now  become  a  transparent  brown  vinegar,  having  a  considerable  empyreuma; 
it  is  then  redistilled  and  saturated  with  quick-lime,  and  the  liquid  acetate  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  submitted  to  gentle  torrefaction,  in  order  to  dissi¬ 
pate  the  empyreumatic  matter,  and  lastly  the  calcareous  salt  is  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  acid,  when  a  pure,  perfectly  colourless,  and  grateful  vinegai* 
rises  in  distillation. 

t  This  instrument  was  invented  by  Messrs.  Taylors  for  this  par-ticular  pur¬ 
pose  ;  the  principle  consists  in  first  forming  a  neutral  salt  with  dry  hydrate 
of  lime  and  the  acid  to  be  examined,  and  tnen  faking  the  spedfic  gi  avity  of 
the  solution.  Act.  6B.  G.  I  It.  c.  8. 
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taliized  Suh-carhonate  of  Soda,  and  consequently  contains 
somewhat  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  real  acid,  and  will  require 
at  least  one  half  part  of  water  to  reduce  it  to  the  strength  of 
the  best  common  distilled  vinegar.  It  is  found  that  acetic 
acid  of  45  per  cent,  real  acid,  dissolves  Camphor  and  the 
Essential  Oils  very  readily. 

The  Impure  Pyroligneous  acid,  as  it  first  comes  over,  conta¬ 
minated  with  Tar,  has,  it  is  said,  been  very  successfully 
employed  as  a  lotion  in  Lepra,  scrofulous  ulcerations,  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  edges  of  the  eyelids,  and  for 
promoting  digestion  of  irritative  ulcers,  or  those  connected  with 
carious  bone.  It  has  also  been  injected  into  sinuses  to  produce 
healthy  discharge  and  adhesive  inflammation.  M.  Monge 
discovered  that  this  acid  has  the  property  of  preventing  the 
decompositibn  of  animal  substances  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  plunge 
meat  for  a  few  moments  in  this  acid,  even  slightly  empyreuma- 
tic,  to  preserve  it  as  long  as  you  please,  “  Putrefaction,”  it  is 
said,  “  not  only  stops,  but  retrogrades.”  To  the  empyreumatic 
oil  a  part  of  this  effect  has  been  ascribed,  and  hence  has  been 
accounted  for  the  agency  of  smoke  in  the  preservation  of 
hams,  tongues,  herrings,  &;c. 

Concentrated  Acetic  Acid.  Acidum  Acetosum  Forte.  E. 
Acidum  Aceticum.  D. 

Radical  Vinegar,  has  not  retained  its  place  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  as  distilled  vinegar,  from  which  it  differs  only 
in  the  degree  of  concentration  and  purity,  is  deemed  sufficiently 
strong  for  all  the  purposes  of  medicine.  Since,  however,  it 
possesses  peculiar  chemical  habitudes,  it  claims  some  notice 
in  this  work.  The  concentrated  acid  may  be  obtained  from 
the  decomposition  of  acetic  salts,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  pungent,  acrid,  and  volatile,  and  when  heated  with 
free  access  of  air,  it  takes  fire  very  readily.  Its  solvent  powers 
are  much  greater  than  those  of  distilled  vinegar  ;  it  is  capable 
of  dissolving  camphor,  resins,  and  essential  oils^  copiously, 
but  they  are  precipitated  by  dilution  ;  it  combines  with  alcohol, 
and  forms  a  species  of  ether ;  with  water,  it  unites  in  any 

*  Henby’s  Aromatic  Vinegar  is  merely  an  acetic  solution  of  camphor, 
oil  of  cloves,  of  lavender,  and  of  rosemary.  A  preparation  of  this  kind  may 
be  extemporaneously  made  by  putting  3j  of  Acetate  of  Potass  into  a  phial 
with  a  few  drops  of  some  fragant  oil,  and  m  xx  of  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Thieves  Vinegar,  or  Marseilles  Vinegar,  is  a  pleasant  solution  of  essen¬ 
tial  oils  and  camphor,  in  vinegar ;  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  has  given 
a  formula  for  its  preparation  under  the  title  of  “  Acetum  AromaticumA  The 
’  repute  of  this  preparation  as  a  prophylactic  in  contagious  fevers  is  said  to 
have  arisen  from  the  confession  of  four  thieves,  who,  during  the  plague  of 
Marseilles,  plundered  the  dead  bodies  with  perfect  security,  and  who  upon 
being  arrested  stated,  on  condition  of  their  being  spared,  that  the  use  of  Aro- 
mntir.  Vine^ecr  had  preserved  them  from  the  inttnence  of  contagion.  It  is  on 


proportion,  heat  being  evolved  by  the  mixture.  Gold,  platina, 
glass,  and  earthenware,  can  alone  retain  this  acid  without  being 
corroded. 

I 

ACIDUM  BENZOICUM.  L.E.D.  Benzoic  Acid. 

Qualities.  See  PowelPs  Translation  of  the  Pharmacopoiia. 
Officinal  Preparations.  Tinctura  Camphoroe  composita. 
L.D.  Tinct :  Opii  Ammoniat :  E.  Impurities.  The 
crystals  ought  to  possess  a  brilliant  white  colour  ;  they  should 
be  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  when  subjected  to  heat  they 
should  be  volatilized  without  leaving  any  residuum. 

Benzoic  acid  exists  in  several  vegetables  ;  in  the  Tonca 
bean,  {Dipterix  Odorata,)  it  is  frequently  to  be  seen  beauti¬ 
fully  crystallized  on  its  surface.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  stimulant  and  expectorant ;  but  it  is  rarely  used. 

ACIDUM  CITRICUM.  L.  Citric  Acid. 

Concrete  Acid  of  Lemons. 

Qualities.  Form^  crystals  which  are  rhomboidal  prisms, 
white,  semi-transparent,  and  persistent.  Taste^  extremely  acid, 
almost  caustic.  Solubility,  ffj  of  cold  water  dissolves  3x, 
but  if  boiling,  §ij.  fj  of  the  crystals  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
water,  is  about  equivalent  to  one  pint  of  lemon  juice,  the  solu¬ 
tion,  however,  if  kept,  is  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition. 
The  following  table  of  equivalents  may  be  found  of  practical 
use  ;  the  author  is  aware  that  they  do  not  exactly  agree  with 
the  proportions  of  Dr.  Haygarth,  but  they  are  the  results  of 
careful  and  repeated  experiments,  and  as  such  they  are  sub¬ 
mitted  with  confidence. 

EQUIVALENT  PROPORTIONS  OF  CONCRETE  CITRIC  ACID  AND 


LEMON  JUICE,  NECESSARY  FOR  THE  NEUTRALIZATION  OF  AL¬ 
KALINE  SALTS, 


Citric  Acid. 

Lemon  Juice. 

! 

A  Scruple  j 

of  Alkalies. 

grs.  X. 

f  3  iij-  1 

• 

Carbonate 
of  Potass. 

grs.  XV.  1  f  3  iiij- 

Sub-Carbonate 
of  Potass.  1 

grs.  XXV. 

• 

f  3  vij. 

Sub-Carbonate  of  I 
Ammonia.  | 

this  aecoant  sometimes  called  “  Le  Vinaigre  de  quatre  volturs."  The  French 
Codex  has  a  preparation  of  this  kind,  consisting  of  an  acetic  infusioji  of  va¬ 
rious  aromatic  herbs  and  camphor,  which  is  termed  “  Aceium  Aromalir.um 
A!liaf.um”?!en^^Anlisc€plicum.p  vulgo“/7e,5  Quartre  Volefir.'i.'’  fi.  lOS 
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These  alkaline  citrates  are  decomposed  by  the  oxalic^  iar-^ 
taric^  and  the  stronger  mineral  acids,  and  by  the  solutions  of 
lime  and  barytes*  Formula  107,  137,  123,  168. 

Citric  acid  decomposes  the  following  salts,  viz*  The  Alka^  ‘ 
line  and  Earthy  Carbonates  ^  the  Alkaline  and  Metallic  AcetcUes  y 
the  Sulphurets  of  Earths  and  Alkalies,  and  Alkaline  Soaps*  It 
curdles  the  milk  of  most  animals,  but  it  does  not  produce  that 
effect  on  human  milk,  whether  applied  hot  or  cold.  Adulte¬ 
rations.  Tartaric  Acid,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  mixed, 
may  be  detected  by  adding  to  the  solution  an  excess  of  Potass, 
which  will  instantly  form  with  it  an  insoluble  super-tartrate, 
and  precipitate  in  granular  crystals.  If  we  add  the  tartrate  of 
potass  for  this  purpose,  we  may  be  deceived,  for  the  citric 
acid,  by  neutralizing  a  portion  of  its  base,  will  convert  the 
remainder  into  super-tartrate.  See  Potassce  Tartras*  Sul¬ 
phuric  Acid  is  known  by  the  super-acetate  of  lead  producing  a 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  Muriatic  Acid  may  be 
discovered  in  the  same  manner,  substituting  only  an  acidulous 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  the  super-acetate  of  lead.  The 
presence  of  Oxalic  Acid  may  be  inferred,  if  the  solution, 
when  added  to  that  of  sulphate  of  lime,  produce  a  preci¬ 
pitate.  Malic  acid  has  the  power  of  precipitating  silver,  mer¬ 
cury,  and  lead,  from  their  solutions  in  nitric  acid,  but  no  doubt 
or  difficulty  can  arise  from  this  circumstance,  for  the  fact  of 
its  forming  a  soluble  salt  with  lime  will  prevent  every  chance 
of  accidental  intrusion,  and  its  price  at  once  secures  us  against 
its  fraudulent  introduction ;  it  might  moreover  be  easily  de¬ 
tected  by  throwing  the  suspected  precipitate  upon  burning 
coals,  when  it  would  be  decomposed.  The  juices  of  many 
other  fruits  besides  the  lemon  and  lime,  will  furnish  the  citric 
acid  in  abundance,  and  may  be  obtained  from  them  by  a  simi¬ 
lar  process;  e.  g.  Vaccinium  oxycocus,  the  Cranberry; 
pRUNUS  Pad  us,  the  Bird^s  Cherry  ;  Dulcamara  Solanum,  the 
berry  of  the  Nightshade  ;  Cynosbatus,  vel  Rosa  Canina,  the 
hep  or  fruit  of  the  Wild  Brier*  There  are  many  plants  whose 
juices  contain  combinations  of  the  Citric  and  Malic  acids  in 
considerable  abundance,  such  as  Fragaria  Vesca,  the  Wood 
Siraioberry,  and  the  common  Raspberry  ;  Ribes  Rubrum,  the 
Red  Gooseberry  ;  Vaccinium  Myrtillus,  the  Bilberry  ;  Cra- 
TiEGUs  Aria,  the  Haiothorn ;  Prunus  Cerasus,  the  Black 
Cherry,  &:c.  This  fact  is  interesting,  since  the  juices  of  such 
'^fruits  have  been  long  known  to  possess  the  property  of  dis¬ 
solving  the  tartareous  incrustations  on  the  teeth. 

i: 
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ACIDUM  HYDRO-CYANIC UM. 

Hydro-cyanic  Acid.  Prussic  Acid. 

This  peculiar  acid  exists  in  a  great  variety  of  native  combi¬ 
nations  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,^  and  imparts  to  them  cer¬ 
tain  properties  which  have  been  long  known,  and  esteemed  in 
medicine.  It  is,  however,  only  lately,  that  it  has  been  admi¬ 
nistered  in  its  simple  but  diluted  form.  As  few  practitioners 
will  choose  to  prepare  the  acid,  it  seems  unnecessary  in  the 
present  work  to  dwell  upon  the  merits  of  the  different  processes 
which  have  been  proposed  for  its  preparation  ;  for  a  full 
account  of  them,  as  well  as  for  other  details  of  importance, 
the  practitioner  is  advised  to  consult  a  work  by  Dr.  Granville, 
entitled  ‘‘  An  Historical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  use  of 
Prussic  Acid.  Second  Edition.  Z/ondow,  1820. 

Qualities.  A  colourless  transparent  liquid,  although  it 
occasionally  exhibits  a  yellow  tinge  5  Odour  like  that  of  bitter 
almonds  ;  Taste  bitterish  and  peculiar  ;  these  properties  how¬ 
ever  are  soon  lost  by  exposure  to  air  and  light,  and  the  acid 
undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition.  Chem.  Composition. 
The  true  nature  of  Prussic  acid  was  not  ascertained  until  1815, 
when  Gay  Lussac  presented  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  F ranee, 
a  memoir  which  at  once  developed  its  real  chemical  constitu¬ 
tion  5  and  it  is  now  admitted  to  consist  of  a  peculiar  gaseous 

'*  The  more  familiar  of  these  are  Biller  Almonds,  the  Cherry  Laurel,  (Lauro 
Cerasiis,)  the  leaves  of  the  Peach-lree,  the  kernels  of  fruit,  pips  of  apples, 

The  Prussic  acid  would  appear  to  be  most  abundant  in  the  thin  pellicle  that 
envelopes  the  kernel ;  the  fleshy  parts  of  these  fruits  do  not  contain  it,  and 
even  the  berries  of  the  Lauro  Cerasus  may  be  eaten  with  impunity  ;  and  yet 
the  distilled  water,  and  oil  of  this  plant  is  the  most  destructive  of  all  narcotic 
poisons,  as  w'as  evinced  by  the  murder  of  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton,  by 
Laurel  Water ;  and  by  the  untimely  fate  of  Dr.  Price  of  Guildford,  in  the  year 
3782,  who  professing  to  convert  Mercury  into  Gold,  offered  to  repeat  his  ex¬ 
periments  before  an  adequate  tribunal,  but  put  a  period  to  his  existence 
before  the  appointed  day,  by  a  draught  of  Laurel  Water.  Consistent  with 
theory,  the  w'atery  extract  of  Laurel  is  harmless,  a  fact  easily  explained,  since 
the  narcotic  acid  is  entirely  volatilized  before  the  fluid  can  assume  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  an  extract.  The  Laurel  Water  as  a  medicinal  agent  appears  to 
have  been  long  knowm.  Linnaeus  informs  us,  that  it  w'as  frequently  used  in 
Holland,  in  Pulmonary  consumption.  {Anucnilat.  Academ.  vol.  iv.  p.  40.) 
TheBark  of  the  PmnMs  Padus,  orBird  Cherry  Tree,  was  ascertained  to  contain 
Prussic  acid, by  Mr.  Bergeman,  in  1811,  and  it  is  certainly  a  curious  fact,  as  Dr. 
Granville  has  observed,  thatsuperstilious  people  should  have  selected  the  ber¬ 
ries  of  this  shrub  to  form  necklaces,  w  hich  are  hung  round  the  neck  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  prevent  fits  and  allay  cough  from  teething.  For  farther  information 
upon  this  subject,  the  reader  may  consult  “  The  Chronological  recapitulaiion 
respecting  the  introduction  of  the  Prussic  acid  into  the  Practice  of  Physic”  m 
the  work  above  cited  by  Dr.  Granville 


and  highly  inflammable  compound  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  io 
which  the  name  Cyanogene^  has  been  assigned,  and  hydrogen; 
the  latter  body  acting  as  the  acidifying  principle,  whence  the 
term  Hydro-cyanic  acid  is  well  contrived  to  express  its  compo- 
•  sition.  The  medicinal  acid,  however,  contains  but  a  small 
proportion  of  this  concentrated  compound  ;  according  to  M. 
Majendie,  one  part  of  the  acid  of  Gay  Lussac  and  eight  parts 
and  a  half  of  water,  by  weight,  constitute  the  preparation 
which  should  be  used  in  medicine.  Dr.  Ure,  who  has  lately 
taken  considerable  pains  upon  this  subject,  has  constructed  a 
table  exhibiting  the  relations  between  the  specific  gravities,  and 
quantities  of  real  acid,  in  preparations  of  different  strength  ; 
from  these  experiments  it  would  appear  that  an  acid  of  specific 
gravity  0*996  or  0*997  is  such  as  is  usually  prescribed  in 
medicine. Med.  Uses.  In  a  sufficient  dose,  hydro-cyanic 
acid  instantly  destroys  life  by  extinguishing  the  nervous  energy 
V  of  the  body  ;  but  it  has  at  the  same  time  been  observed  that 
animals  submitted  to  its  action  would  often  continue  to  breathe 
for  several  hours  freely,  and  to  circulate  their  blood,  although 
no  trace  of  sensibility  or  muscular  contractility  could  be  found 
after  its  application.  This  remarkable  property  of  extinguish¬ 
ing  the  general  sensibility,  without  any  ostensible  injury  to 
respiration  and  circulation,  naturally  led  to  a  belief  that  the 
hydro-cyanic  acid,  or  prussic  acid,  might  be  advantageously 
used  in  cases  of  excessive  sensibility  and  irritation,  particularly 

^  See  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  No.  xxv. 

The  following  table  comprehends  their  results. 

Quantity  of  liquid  Acid,  Specitic  Gravity.  Real  Acid  per  Ct. 


100.0 

•  •  •  • 

0.9570 

16 

66.6 

♦  •  •  • 

0.9768 

10.6 

57.0 

•  •  •  * 

0.9815 

9.1 

60.0 
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0  9840 

8.0 

44.4 
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0.9870 

7.3 

40.0 
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0.9900 

5.8 

33.3 

*  #  •  * 

0.9914 

6  3 

.30.8 
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0.9923 

6.0 

28.6 
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0.9930 

4.6 

25.0 

•  •  «  • 

0.9940 

4  0 

22.2 
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0.9945 

8.6 

20.0 
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0.9952 

32 

18.2 
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0.9958 

3.0 
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0.9964 
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15.4 
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0.9967 

2.5 

14.3 
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0.9970 
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when  these  two  morbid  states  are  likely  to  aft’ect  either  the 
respiratory  organs  or  the  circulation  generally.  This  kind  of 
analogical  reasoning,  it  is  said,  induced  Professor  Brera,  ten 
years  ago,  to  administer  it  in  cases  of  high  pulmonary  and  other 
inflammations,  in  doses  of  four  drops  twice  a  day  ;  when,  as 
we  are  told,  the  violence  of  the  disease  was  quickly  subdued. 
The  remedy,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  excited  much 
attention,  until  after  the  first  essay  of  Dr.  Majendie,  who  de¬ 
serves  whatever  credit  may  belong  to  its  introduction.  Seven 
years  of  trial  have  elapsed,  and  the  general  sense  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  with  respect  to  its  utility  may  now  be  collected. 
As  a  palliative  in  certain  spasmodic  coughs,  there  is  reason  for  / 
supposing  that  it  maij  sometimes  be  useful,  but  in  that  species 
of  pulmonary  irritation  for  which  it  was  at  first  so  greatly 
extolled,  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  it  is  far  inferior  in  efficacy 
to  well-directed  doses  of  Conium.  But  there  is  another  class 
of  diseases  in  which  its  exhibition  is  said  to  prove  useful,  in 
dyspeptic  affections  attended  with  heartburn  *,  where  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  capable  of  reducing  the  morbid  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  and  thereby  of  enabling  the  juices  of  that  organ  to 
be  more  slowly  secreted,  and  of  a  more  healthy  character. 
Dr.  Elliofson  has  published  the  result  of  his  treatment  of  sto¬ 
mach  complaints  with  this  medicinal  agent,  and  would  appear 
to  appropriate  to  himself  the  merit  of  originating  the  practice, 
a  claim  which  Mr.  Thomson,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  Dispen¬ 
satory,  refuses  to  concede*.^  As  a  local  remedy,  prussic  acid 
has  also  received  no  small  share  of  commendation,  and  it  has 
been  said  that  it  is  the  only  application  that  can  be  depended 
upon  for  allaying  the  cutaneous  irritation  so  frequently  attend¬ 
ant  upon  certain  impetiginous  affections.  Forms  of  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  conveniently  administered  in  any  liquid 
vehicle,  as  distilled  water,  camphor  mixture,  or  in  some  vege¬ 
table  infusion.  A  question  has  lately  arisen  whether  the  effects 
of  the  prussic  acid  might  not  be  more  conveniently  ensured  by 
the  administration  of  some  vegetable  in  which  it  exists  as  a 
native  ingredient ;  a  company  of  associated  Physicians,  Sur¬ 
geons,  and  Naturalists  at  Florence,  have  accordingly  expressed 
their  joint  opinion  that  the  essential  oil  of  the  Prunus  Lauro 
Cerasus  is  to  be  preferred  in  medical  practice  to  all  other  pre¬ 
parations  which  contain  the  hydro-cyanic  acid  ;  for,  say  they, 
unlike  the  distilled  water  of  the  plant,  and  pure  prussic  acid,  it 
contains  the  same  proportion  of  active  matter,  and  of  the  same 
power  whether  recently  prepared  or  not ;  whether  made  in 
one  place  or  another  ;  or  whether  it  has  been  exposed  or  no!' 

It  seems  to  ])e  a  contest  for  a 
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to  air,  light,  or  heat.  They  are  also  of  opinion  that  olive  oil 
forms  the  best  vehicle  for  its  exhibition  in  the  proportion  of 
one  ounce  to  twelve  drops  of  the  essential  oil.  Other  practi¬ 
tioners  again  prefer  Laurel  Water^  made  by  distilling  two 
drachms  of  the  fresh  leaves  chopped,  with  four  ounces  ol  water, 
recommitting  the  distilled  water  twice  afterward  on  the  same 
quantity  of  fresh  leaves,  and  making  ultimately  four  ounces 
of  the  menstruum.  Of  which  from  iqxxx  to  f3j  every  six 
hours  may  be  given  until  a  sedative  etfect  is  produced,  ^ee 
Okum  Amygdalce  Amarce.  Incompatible  Substances.  Hy¬ 
dro-cyanic  acid  is  decomposed  by  most  of  the  oxydes  usually 
employed  in  medicine,  particularly  by  those  oi Mercury  and  An¬ 
timony.  The  alkalies  do  not  appear  to  diminish  its  efficacy, 
Nitrate  of  Silver^  and  the  salts  of  iron  occasion  precipitates  ; 
nor  ought  the  sulphurets,  the  mineral  acids,  or  chlorine  to  enter 
with  it  into  prescriptions.  Dose.  Of  the  medicinal  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid,  iqij — viij.  There  is  however  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  with  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  dilute  acid  employed 
in  medicine,  since  the  density  is  a  criterion  of  greater  nicety 
than  can  be  conveniently  used  by  the  majority  of  practitioners  ; 
in  fact,  as  Dr.  Ure  has  observed,  the  liquid  at  0*996,  contains 
about  double  the  quantity  of  real  acid,  which  it  doe^  at  0*998. 
Dr.  Ure  has  accordingly  proposed  another  test  of  the  strength 
of  this  powerful  and  dangerous  medicine,  which  is  not  only 
easier  in  use,  but  more  delicate  in  its  indications  it  is  as 
follows.  To  100  grains,  or  any  other  convenient  quantity  of 
the  prussic  acid,  contained  in  a  small  phial,  add  in  succession, 
small  quantities  of  the  peroxide  of  mercury,  (the  common  red 
precipitate  of  the  shops)  in  fine  powder,  till  it  ceases  to  be 
dissolved  on  agitation.  The  weight  of  the  red  precipitate 
taken  up,  being  divided  by  four,  gives  a  quotient  re|>resenting 
the  quantity  of  real  prussic  acid  pi  esent.  By  weighing  out 
beforehand,  on  a  piece  of  paper,  or  a  watch  glass,  forty  or  fifty 
grains  of  the  peroxide,  the  residual  weight  of  it  shows  at  once 
the  quantity  expended.  The  operation  may  always  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  five  minutes,  for  the  red  precipitate  dissolves  as 
rapidly  in  the  dilute  prussic  acid,  with  the  aid  of  slight  agita¬ 
tion,  as  sugar  dissolves  in  water.  Adulterations.  If,  says 
Dr.  Ure,  the  presence  of  muriatic  acid  be  suspected,  then  the 


*  The  following  is  the  chemical  reasoning  upon  which  this  process  is 
founded.  “  The  prime  equivalent  of  prussic  acid  is  exactly  one-eighth  of 
that  of  the  mercurial  peroxide  But  as  the  prussiate  of  mercury  consists  of 
two  primes  of  acid  to  one  of  base,  or  is  in  its  dry  crystalline  state,  a  By- 
cyanidey  we  have  the  relation  of  one  to  four  in  the  formation  of  that  salt, 
when  we  act  on  the  peroxide  with  cold  prussic  acid.”  Hence  is  derived  the 
above  simple  rule  of  analysis  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts. 
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specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  compared  with  the  gravity  of  the 
peroxide  dissolved  will  show  how  far  the  suspicion  is  well 
founded;  thus  if  100  grains  of  acid,  specific  gravity  0*996, 
dissolve  more  than  12  grains  of  the  red  precipitate,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  liquid  has  been  contaminated  with  muriatic 
acid.  Nitrate  of  Silver^  in  common  cases,  so  valuable  a 
reagent  for  mariatic  acid,  is  unfortunately  of  little  use  here, 
for  it  gives  with  prussic  acid  a  floculent  white  precipitate, 
soluble  in  water  of  ammonia,  and  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  which 
may  easily  be  mistaken  by  common  observers,  for  the  chloride 
of  that  metal.  But  the  diiference  in  the  volatility  of  prussiate 
and  muriate  of  ammonia  may  be  had  recourse  to  with  advan¬ 
tage  ;  the  former  exhaling  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  the  latter 
requiring  a  subliming  temperature  of  about  300'’  Fah,  After 
adding  ammonia  in  slight  excess  to  the  prussic  acid,  if  we 
evaporate  to  dryness  at  a  heat  of  212°,  we  may  infer  from  the 
residuary  sal  ammoniac,  the  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  present. 

Antidotes.  To  counteract  the  poisonous  effect  of  prussic 
acid,  Orfila  recommends,  after  full  vomiting  has  been  excited, 
the  exhibition  of  three  or  four  spoonsful  of  oil  of  turpentine,  in 
the  infusion  of  coffee,  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour.  M.  Virey 
conceives  that  sulphate  of  iron  in  solution  is  the  best  antidote, 
he  having  observed  that  the  salt  restored  a  cow  that  was  nearly 
killed  by  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  When  an  over- 
dose  has  been  taken,  hot  brandy  and  water,  and  the  ammoniated 
tincture  of  iron  are  recommended  by  Mr.  Thomson  ;  to  the 
former  I  should  rely  with  much  greater  confidence  than  upon 
the  latter  antidote,  or  in  other  words,  it  is  from  vital  agents, 
counteracting  its  sedative  influence,  rather  than  from  chemical 
substances,  changing  its  composition,  that  we  can  expect  any 
benefit  upon  such  an  occasion. 

ACIDUM  MURTATICUM.  L.E.D. 

Muriatic  Acid, 

Qualities.  Form,  a  liquid  of  the  specific  gravity  1.16,  a 
fluid-ounce  of  which  weighs  about  527  grains,  and  according 
to  Dr,  Powell  ought,  when  diluted,  to  dissolve  220  grains  of 
limestone.  Odour,  strong  and  pungent ;  if  exposed  to  the  air 
it  emits  white  fumes.  Taste,  intensely  sour  and  caustic  ;  it  is 
however  the  weakest  of  the  three  mineral  acids  ;  and  no  re¬ 
markable  elevation  of  temperature  is  produced  by  dilution. 
Chemical  Composition.  The  liquid  acid  is  a  solution  of 
muriatic  acid  gas  in  water  ;  when  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.16,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Davy,  it  contains  32.32  per  cent,  of  the  gas,  which 
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lecent  experiments  have  shown  to  be  a  compound  of  Chlorine 
{Oxy-muriatic  acid)  and  hydrogen  in  equal  volumes.  It  has 
therefore  received  a  name  expressive  of  its  composition,  and 
is  called  Hydro-chloric^  acid*  We  accordingly  find  that  the 
former  element  is  disengaged  from  muriatic  acid  by  adding  any 
substance  capable  of  uniting  with  its  hydrogen.  For  the  pur- 
’/  pose  of  obtaining  Chlorine^  we  may  take  three  parts  of  common 
salt,  one  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  rather  less  than 
three  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.t  Accounts  have  been  received 
from  Spain,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  dreadlul  contagion  which 
reigned  in  that  country,  the  inhabitants  always  escaped  in 
those  houses  where  fumigations  of  chlorine  had  been  used. 
Muriatic  acid  gas  has  also  been  strongly  recommended  for  the 
same  purpose  ;  it  may  be  easily  evolved  by  pouring  sulphuric 
acid  on  common  salt.  If  nitric  and  muriatic  acids  be  mixed, 
a  mutual  decomposition  takes  place,  of  which  water,  chlorine, 
and  nitrous  acid  are  the  results  ;  this  constitutes  “  nitro- mu¬ 
riatic  acid,”  the  Aqua  regia  of  the  older  chemists.  A  bath 
acidulated  with  an  acid  of  this  kind  has  been  recommended  by 
Dr.  Scott,  as  a  powerful  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  liver  in 
particular,  and  as  a  substitute  for  mercury  in  general.  On 
the  possible  influence  of  this  bath,  I  would  beg  to  make  one 
observation,  that  the  extensive  application  of  a  dilute  acid  to 
the  surface  of  the  body,  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  capa¬ 
ble  of  affecting  the  bowels.  I  have  witnessed  such  an  effect 
from  sponging  with  vinegar  and  water.  In  this  way  the  aci¬ 
dulated  bath  may  occasionally  produce  benefit,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  can  be  indebted  for  its 
utility  to  any  other  mode  of  operation.  (See  Journal  of  Science 
and  the  Arts,  No.  2.)  Forms  of  Exhibition.  Muriatic  acid 
should  be  administered  in  some  bland  fluid,  as  barley  water, 
gruel,  Ac.  {Formula  145.)  I  have  uniformly  exhibited  it  with 
success  in  the  most  malignant  cases  of  typhus  and  scarlatina, 
during  several  years  extensive  practise  in  the  Westminster 
'  Hospital.  See  Vol.  I.  page  89.  We  should  be  careful  not 
to  apportion  its  dose  in  a  leaden  or  pewter  spoon.  The  anti- 
rseptic  properties  of  this  acid  have  been  long  known  ;  Sir  Wm. 

*  This  offers  a  striking  example  of  the  confusion  produced  by  the  constant 
changes  in  chemical  nomenclature;  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  the 
term  Hydro  was  prefixed  to  Muriatic  Jlcid^  as  an  epithet  expressive  of  the 
presence  of  water,  whereas  the  same  word  is  now  used  to  denote  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Hydrogen  as  one  of  its  elements. 

t  Dr  Powell  directs  only  two  parts  of  acid  ;  but  this  is  evidently  too  little, 
for  it  appears  by  Dr.  Wollaston’s  scale,  that  3  parts  of  salt  require  2  1-2  of 
oil  of  vitriol  for  their  decomposition;  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  oxide  of  man¬ 
ganese  will  require  a  farther  addition  to  convert  it  into  a  sulphate. 


Fordyce  relates  that  a  “  dry-salter”  acquired  a  large  fortune 
from  possessing  a  secret  that  had  enabled  him  to  send  out  pro- 
visions  to  Indja  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  any  others 
of  the  trade  ;  his  secret  consisted  in  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
muriatic  acid  to  the  contents  of  each  cask.  After  a  copious 
evacuation  of  the  bowels,  it  is  in  my  experience  the  most 
efficacious  remedy  for  preventing  the  generation  of  worms;  for 
which  purpose  the  infusion  of  quassia,  stronger  than  that  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  the  best  vehicle.  Dose  iqv — xx,  frequently 
repeated.  It  may  be  here  observed  that  where  the  perma¬ 
nent  influence  of  an  acid  is  required,  a  mineral  one  should  be 
always  preferred,  as  such  bodies  appear  to  be  beyond  the  con-^ 
trol  of  the  digestive  process,^  and  are  incapable  of  being  de¬ 
composed  by  it ;  see  Form,  1 58,  whereas  on  the  contrary  it 
seems  probable  that  the  organs  of  assimilation  have  command 
over  those  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  generally  decompose 
them.  Dr.  Marcet  has  very  judiciously  noticed  this  fact  in 
his  luminous  work  on  the  treatment  of  calculi,  and  I  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  offer  some  farther  observations  upon  this  subject, 
which  may  be  of  practical  value,  under  the  consideration  of 
Lithonthryptics^Yo\,\.  156.  Adulterations.  Sulphuric"^ 
acid  is  detected  by  diluting  the  acid  with  six  parts  of  distilled 
water,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  the  muriate  of  barytes,  which 
occasions  a  white  precipitate  if  any  be  present,  /row,  by  satu¬ 
rating  a  diluted  portion  with  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  and  adding 
prussiate  of  potass,  which  will  indicate  its  presence  by  a  blue 
precipitate.  Copper^  by  the  production  of  a  blue  colour  when 
supersaturated  with  ammonia.  The  yellow  tinge  of  the  acid 
usually  met  with  in  commerce,  may  depend  either  upon  the 
presence  of  iron,  vegetable  extractive,  or  a  small  portion  of 
chlorine. 

ACiDUM  NITRICUM.  L.E.D.  mtric  Acid, 

Aqua  Fortis. 

Qualities.  A  limpid  liquid  of  thesp.gr.  T500,  a  fluid 
ounce  of  which  is  equal  to  about  1 1  drachms  1  scruple  by 
weight,  and  ought  to  decompose  of  pure  limestone  an  ounce  ; 
it  emits  white  fumes  of  a  suffocating  odour.  Taste^  extremely 
acid ;  it  is  highly  corrosive,  and  tinges  the  skin  indelibly  yellow. 
Chemical  Composition.  When  of  the  sp.  gr.  1*500,  it  con- 

*  There  is  a  curious  illustration  of  this  fact  in  the  German  “  Efhemerides;" 
the  case  of  a  person  is  described  who  hadtaken  so  much  Elixir  of  Vitriol  that 
his  keys  were  rusted  in  his  pocket,  by  the  transudation  of  the  acid  through 
his  skin  ! 
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tains  74*895  per  cent,  of  dry  acid  ;  (whose  ultimate  elements 
are  one  portion  of  nitrogen,  and  five  of  oxygen,)  the  compli¬ 
ment  25*105  parts  is  wat6r.  It  is  decomposed  with  violent 
f  action  by  all  combustibles,  and  when  mixed  with  volatile  oils, 
it  causes  their  infiammation.  It  boils  at  210,  and  when  its 
specific  gravity  is  below  1*4,  it  is  strengthened,  when  stronger 
than  1*45  it  is  weakened  by  ebullition.  Uses.  It  is  empioy- 
'/  ed  only  as  a  pharmaceutical  agent.  Adulerations.  Sulphu¬ 
ric  acid  may  be  detected  by  a  precipitate  being  produced  on 
the  addition  of  nitrate  of  barytes  ;  in  the  application  however 
of  this  test,  Mr.  Hume  has  shown  that  unless  this  as  well  as 
the  nitric  acid  be  diluted,  a  precipitate  will  occur,  although 
sulphuric  acid  should  not  be  present ;  a  circumstance  which 
depends  upon  the  barytic  salt  yielding  its  water  of  solution  to 
the  acid  under  ex.amination,  and  becoming  insoluble.  Muriatic 
acid  is  discovered  by  nitrate  of  silver,  affording  a  precipitate 
at  first  white,  but  becoming  coloured  by  exposure  to  light ; 
the  nitric  acid  ought  to  be  perfectly  colourless,  but  to  preserve 
Hit  in  such  a  state,  it  must  be  closely  stopped,  and  kept  in  a 
dark  place,  or  it  will  soon  be  converted  into  the  nitrous  kind. 

ACIDUM  NITRICUM  DILUTUM.  L. 

Acidum  Nitrosum  Dilutum.  E.D. 

Dilute  Mitric  Acid. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  proportion  of  water 
directed  for  the  dilution  of  this  acid,  varies  considerably  in  the 
different  pharmacopoeias ;  that  prepared  according  to  the 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  former  L  >ndon  formulae,  being  in 
strength  to  that  of  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  of  London,  as  4 
to  1.  Dose  TTix  to  xl.  This  acid  is  a  very  powerful  anti¬ 
phlogistic  remedy  :  it  has  been  much  extolled  in  diseases  of  the 
liver,  and  in  syphilis.  Mr.  Pearson,  however,  observes,  that  we 
'I  ought  not  to  rely  upon  it  in  any  form  of  lues  venerea,  although 
it  may  be  often  serviceable  in  restraining  the  progress  of  the 
disease  when  an  impaired  constitution  or  other  circumstances 
render  the  exhibition  of  mercury  improper  ;  when  sufficiently 
dilute,  it  forms  an  excellent  lotion  for  old  indolent  ulcers.  It 
proves  also  expectorant,  see  Form,  139,  140  ;  and  it  is  occa¬ 
sionally  used  with  success  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the 
consecutive  effects  of  opium.  See  Form.  16. 
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ACIDUM  NITROSUM.  E.D.  Nitrous  Acid. 

Qualities.  A  liquid  emitting  fumes  of  a  flame  red  colour, 
and  of  a  very  pungent  and  remarkable  odour.  Tiie  acid  is 
either  blue  green,  straw-coloured,  clear  orange-yellow,  or  deep 
orange-yellow,  according  to  the  proportion  of  nitrous  acid  gas^ 
with  which  it  is  charged.  Chemical  Composition.  This 
acid  is  improperly  denominated  Nitrous,  for  it  is  nitric  acid, 
holding  nitrous  acid  gas  loosely  combined  ;  by  dilution  this  last 
constituent  is  disengaged,  and  the  acid,  after  passing  through  a 
succession  of  diflerent  colours,  becomes  pure  nitric  acid  ;  the 
application  of  a  gentle  heat  eti'ects  the  same  changes. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM.  L.E.D. 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

Oil  of  Vitriol,  Vitriolic  Acid. 

Qualities.  Form,  a  thick  liquid  of  an  oily  consistence, 
sp.  gr.  1*85  ;  a  fluid  ounce  weighs  a  fraction  of  a  grain  more 
than  fourteen  drachms.  Colour  none,  but  it  acquires  a  brown 
tinge  from  the  smallest  portion  of  carbonaceous  matter  ;  mere 
exposure  to  the  air  is  suflicient  for  this  purpose,  in  consequence 
of  the  acid  disorganizing  atid  carbonating  the  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  ;  it  is  therefore 
evident  that  bottles  in  which  it  is  preserved  ought  not  to  have 
stoppers  of  cork,  but  those  of  glass.  Chemical  Composition. 
Like  the  other  mineral  acids,  ithas  never  been  obtained  in  unin¬ 
sulated  state  without  water  ;  according  to  Davy,  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  strongest  acid  may  be  thus  expressed  :  sulphur  30, 
oxygen  45,  water  1 7.  It  has  a  very  powerful  affinity  for  water, 
and  produces  when  mixed  with  it  a  very  considerable  heat ; 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  imbibes  at  least  seven  times  its 
own  weight  of  water,  and  so  rapidly  as  to  double  its  weight  in 
a  month  ;  when  of  the  sp.  gr.  1*85,  it  rises  in  vapour  at  about 
550 ,  and  distils  unaltered,  whereas  weaker  acids,  by  being 
boiled  lose  water,  and  are  brought  to  that  degree  of  concentra¬ 
tion  ;  when  diluted  with  1 2  or  1 3  per  cent,  of  water,  an  acid 
results  of  the  sp.  gr.  1*780,  and  in  this  state  of  dilution  it  boils 
at  435'’,  and  freezes  sooner  than  water ;  a  knowledge  of  this’^^ 
curious  fact  suggests  to  the  prudent  c^jemist  an  important  pre¬ 
caution  ;  Mr.  Parkes,  in  his  Chemical  Essays,  vol.  ii.  relates 
the  occurrence  of  a  terrible  accident  which  happened  in  con- 


JVitro'tis  acid  gas  is  a  combination  of  nitrous  gas  and  oxygen,. 
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sequence  of  this  circumstance  not  having  been  attended  to.— 
“  Carboy  after  carboy  burst  by  the  expansion  of  the  acid  m  the 
act  of  freezing,  and  had  not  the  packed  carboys  that  remained 
been  immediately  immersed  in  tepid  water,  not  a  single  one 
would  have  escaped  the  general  wreck.” 

Adulterations.  The  ordinary  acid  of  the  shops  contains 
in  general  3  or  4  percent,  of  saline  matter,  which  consists  of 
about  two-thirds  of  sulphate  of  potass,  and  one-third  of  sulphate 
of  lead.  Dr.  Ure  observes,  that  even  more  is  occasionally 
found  in  consequence  of  the  employment  of  nitre  to  remove 
the  brown  colour  given  to  the  acid  by  carbonaceous  matter  ; 
the  amount  of  adulterations,  he  observes,  may  be  readily  de¬ 
termined  by  evaporating  a  definite  weight  of  the  acid  in  a  small 
capsule  of  platinum  ;  these  impurities,  however,  in  a  medical 
*¥  point  are  immaterial,  since  they  are  at  once  separated  by 
dilution,  but  in  a  commercial  sense,  they  deserve  attention, 
as  their  presence  considerably  increases  the  specific  gra\  ity  of 
the  acid.  Dr.  Ure  is  of  opinion  that  genuine  commercial  acid 
should  never  exceed  1*8485,  and  that  any  density  beyond  this  is 
the  effect  of  saline  contamination.  {Journal  of  Science  and 
the  Arts,  jYo.  7.) 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM  DILUTUM.  L.E.D. 

Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid. 

By  the  dilution  of  this  acid,  two  objects  are  accomplished, — 
it  is  purified,  and  its  dose  is  more  easily  apportioned  ;  but  it  is 
a  circumstance  of  regret  that  the  strength  of  this  preparation 
should  so  materially  vary  in  the  different  Pharmacopoeias. 

After  the  acid  is  diluted,  the  sediment  ought  to  be  carefully 
j  removed,  and  the  water  employed  for  the  purpose  should  be 
distilled,  for  although  it  be  in  its  purest  natural  state,  it  will 
nevertheless  contain  impregnations  capable  of  afi'ecting  the 
acid.  Uses.  In  addition  to  the  antiseptic  and  refrigerant 
virtues  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  the  other  mineral 
acids,  it  has  astringent  properties  that  render  it  a  most  valuable 
medicine,  especially  in  weakness  and  relaxation  of  the  digestive 
organs,  in  colliquative  sweats,  and  in  internal  haemorrhagy ; 
in  Epistaxis  and  Hemophthysis  it  was  Sydenham’s  favourite 
remedy  ;  on  the  same  account,  when  sufficiently  dilute,  it  has 
been  successfully  used  as  a  collyrium  in  the  atonic  stages  of 
ophthalmia,  and  as  an  injection  in  protracted  gonorrhoea. 

/  Dose  tt^x  to  xl.  To  prevent  it  from  injuring  the  enamel  of 
the  teeth,  it  may  be  sucked  through  a  quill,  and  the  mouth 
should  be  carefully  washed  after  each  dose.  The  InfusuraRosff^ 
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furnishes  an  elegant  vehicle  for  its  administration  See  Form* 
40.  Officinal  Preparations.  Acidum  Sidphurkum  Aroma- 
ticum.^  E.  Infusum  Rosm*  L. 

ACONITI  FOLIA.  L.E.D.  {Aconitum  NapeilusA^  Aconite^ 

Wolfsbane^  Monkshood* 

Qualities.  Taste^  moderately  bitter,  and  acrid,  leaving 
in  the  mouth  a  painful  sensation  of  heat  and  roughness.  Odour 
faint  and  narcotic  ;  their  peculiar  properties  are  considerably 
deteriorated  by  drying.  Chemical  Composition.  M.  Brandes 
has  ascertained  that  the  narcotic  principle  of  this  plant  is 
a  peculiar  alkali,  to  vi^hich  he  has  given  the  name 
Aconita.l  Solubility.  Water  and  alcohol  only  imperfectly 
extract  their  virtue's.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  narcotic,  and  occa*  / 
sions,  in  over  doses,  nausea,  vomiting,  vertigo,  hyper-catharsisg 
cold  sweats,  convulsions,  and  death ;  eli'ects  which  entirely 
depend  upon  its  action  on  the  brain.  It  was  first  administered 
in  1702,  by  Stderk,  of  Vienna,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  goutg  . 
schirrhus,  and  paralysis  ;  more  lately,  it  has  been  employed  in 
scrofula,  cancer,  and  intermittents,  and  it  is  said  with  much 
effect.  On  account  of  the  variable  strength  of  the  leaves,  they  ^ 
can  hardly  be  given  with  safety  and  effect ;  the  extract,  {which 
see,)  presents  the  more  eligible  form  of  exhibition.  The  leaves 
are,  however,  sometimes  given  in  the  form  of  powder,  generally 
combined  with  some  mercurial  alterative,  or  with  antimonials, 
camphor,  and  other  diaphoretics.  Dose  gr.  i— x.  Officinal 
Prep  :  Extractum  Aconiti*  L.E. 

ADEPS  PR^PARATA.  L.  Adeps  Sui  Scrof^,  vulgo 
Axungia  Porcina.  E.  Adeps  Suillus  Pr^paratus.  D, 

Prepared  Hog^s  Lard*  Fat.  Axunge*^^ 

Qualities.  Consistence,  soft  or  nearly  semifluid.  Odour 
and  Taste,  none;  at  97°  it  melts®  Chemical  Composition. 

*  Elixir  of  Vitriol.  The  Preparation  sold  under  this  name  is  the  Acid: 
Sulph :  Aromal :  E.  and  is  imperfectly  mthereal  in  its  nature.  It  is  a  grateful 
medicine.  A  spurious  article  is  often  sold  for  it,  which  is  nothing  but  the 
diluted  acid,  coloured  by  the  addition  of  a  tincture. 

I  will  take  this  occasion  to  state,  that  the  terra  Elixir  is  of  Arabian  origin,  ^ 
viz.  Elechschir,  or  Elikscir,  i.  e.  an  Essence,  or  pure  mass  without  any  dregs. 

t  The  Dublin  college,  on  the  authority  of  Willdenow,  admits  the  A.  JVeo- 
montanum,  as  the  species  of  Aconite  which  has  always  been  used  in  medicine ; 
although  the  other  colleges,  in  consequence  of  a  botanical  error  of  StOerckj, 
who  introduced  it  into  practice,  direct  the  A.  JVapellus. 

t  See  note  under  the  article  opium. 

{j  Axunge,,  from  its  being  used  as  the  grease  of  wheels,  ab  Axe  rotaruni  qnm 
vnguuntur. 

VoL.  II,  4 
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Itconsists  of  two  distinctbodies  which  appear  to  exist  together  ifi 
a  state  of  mechanical  mixture,  viz.  Stearin  (from  tallow) 
which  is  white,  brittle,  and  in  appearance  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  wax;  Sind  Elain  (from  oil)  very  similar  to  vegetable 
oil  in  appearance,  and  is  liquid  at  59^  According  to  the 
experiments  of  Bracoimot,  the  proportion  of  Elain  is  to  that 
of  Stearin^  in  hog’s  lard,  as  62  :  38.  Solubility.  It  is  inso¬ 
luble  in  water,  and  alcohol ;  with  the  alkalies  it  unites  and 
forms  soaps.  Incompatible  Substances.  Extracts,  Spiri¬ 
tuous  Preparations,  Tinctures,  and  Infusions,  are  incapable  of 
uniting  perfectly  with  lard,  without  some  intermedium  ;  the 
following  substances  on  the  contrary  are  capable  of  contracting 
with  it  a  most  intimate  union.  1.  All  dry  powders,  whether 
of  a  vegetable  or  mineral  nature.  2.  Fixed  and  Volatile  Oils, 
3.  Balsams,  4.  Camphor.  5.  Soaps.  It  is  principally  em- 
f  ployed  in  the  formation  of  ointments,  plasters,  and  lini¬ 
ments, 

A'RUGO,  L.D.  /Sub-acetas  Cupri'N  Sub-acetis  Cdpri. 

V  Impura.  ^  E, 

Verdigris. 

Qualities.  Form,  a  dry  mass  composed  of  minute  chrys- 
tals,  not  deliquescent ;  Colour,  bluish  green.  Chemical  Com¬ 
position.  Several  constituents  enter  into  its  composition, 
viz.  Acetate  and  sub-acetate  of  copper,  carbonate  of  copper, 
and  copper  partly  metallic  and  partly  oxidized ;  it  contains 
also  the  stalks  of  grapes  and  other  extraneous  substances. 
Solubility.  Boiling  water  dissolves  it  in  part,  and  produces 
in  it  a  chemical  change,  by  transforming  one  portion  of  the 
su5-acetate  into  the  soluble  acetate,  and  another  into  an 
oxyd  of  copper,  which  is  precipitated ;  with  cold  water  this 
substance  demeans  itself  differently,  the  acetate  is  dissolved  by 
it,  whilst  that  portion  which  is  in  the  state  of  5w6-salt  remains 
suspended  in  the  form  of  a  fine  green  powder.  Vinegar  con¬ 
verts  all  the  JErugo  into  a  soluble  acetate,  this  liquid  therefore 
ought  never  to  be  employed  for  favouring  vomiting  in  cases 
where  an  overdose  has  been  swallowed,  for  the  reasons  stated 
in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  p.  167.  Sulphuric  acid  poured 
on  powdered  verdigris  decomposes  it  with  effervescence,  and 
vapours  of  acetic  acid  are  disengaged.  It  appears  from  the 
experiments  and  observations  of  Duval  and  Orfila,  that  sugar 
i  exercises  a  chemical  action  on  it,  by  which  its  solubility  is 
diriiinished,  and  that  on  this  account  it  acts  as  a  specific  against 


its  poisonous  effects*  Uses.  It  is  so  uncertain  and  violent  in  i 
its  operation  that  it  is  rarely  employed,  except  externally,^' 
when  it  acts  as  a  powerful  detergent,  and  mild  escharotic;  and 
in  the  form  of  ointment,  is  a  valuable  application  for  many 
cutaneous  affections,  especially  the  aggravated  kinds  of  Tetter* 
Officinal  Preparations.  Mrugo  Preparata,  D.  Linimen- 
turn  ^ruginis,  L.D.  Adulterations.  There  is  a  spurious 
article  sold  under  the  name  of  English  Verdigris^  which  con- 
sists  of  sulphate  of  copper,  triturated  with  super-acetate  of 
lead  ;  and  to  make  the  fraud  still  more  complete,  the  soft  mass 
is  mixed  with  the  stalks  of  raisins. 

^THER  SULPHURICUS  RECTIFICATUS.  L. 

Rectified  Sulphuric  ^tker. 

Qualities.  A  colourless  liquid  of  sp  :  gr  :  739.  Odour, 
pungent  and  fragrant ;  it  is  highly  volatile,  and  when  perfecth 
free  from  alcohol  it  boils  at  98° ;  it  is  extremely  inflammable, 
a  circumstance  which  should  be  remembered  when  it  is  poured  d 
from  one  vessel  to  another  by  candle  light,  Chemical  Com¬ 
position.  When  pure  it  consists  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon ;  the  rectified  aether  however  still  contains  some  water 
and  alcohol,  for  Lovitz  obtained  an  aether  of  632.  Solubi- 
LiTV.  One  part  requires  for  its  solution  ten  of  water  ;  with 
alcohol  and  ammonia  it  unites  in  every  proportion.  Solv^ent 
Powers.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  solvents  known  in  7 
vegetable  chemistry,  as  it  dissolves  balsams,  resins,  gum-resins, 
w^ax,  camphor,  extractive,  &:c. ;  it  takes  up  about  a  twentieth 
of  its  weight  of  sulphur,  but  it  exerts  no  solvent  power  upon  the 
fixed  alkalies.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  In  any  liquid  vehicle, 
if  in  decoctions  or  infusions,  they  should  be  previously  cooled. 
See  Formuloe  20,  22,  23,  Medical  Uses.  It  is  highly  valuable 
as  a  diffusible  stimulant,  narcotic,  and  antispasmodic.  Dose, 
fsss  to  f3ij,  which,  in  order  to  produce  the  full  effect  of  the 
remedy,  must  be  repeated  at  short  intervals.  Aither,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  such  virtues,  has  another  valuable  property  consequents-^ 
upon  its  rapid  evaporation,  that  of  producing  cold  and  dryness; 
it  is  therefore  when  externally  applied  and  allowed  to  evapo¬ 
rate,  a  most  powerful  refrigerant,  and  has  proved  valuable  in 
scalds  or  burns,  in  facilitating  the  reduction  of  strangulated 
hernia,  and  in  diminishing  excessive  circulation  in  the  brain  ; 

*  Dr.  Smellome’s  Ointment  for  the  Eyes.  It  consists  othalf  a  drachm 
of  Verdigris  finely  powdered  and  rubbed  with  oil,  and  then  mixed  with  an 
ounce  of  yellow  Basilicon,  (Ctrahm  EesirKC-,  V.L.) 
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if  however  it  be  so  confined,  that  its  rapid  evaporation  is  pre-^ 
vented,  a  very  opposite  effect  is  produced,  and  it  proves  stimii^ 
lant,  rubefacient,  and  even  vesicatory.  With  regard  to  the 
other  property  incidental  to  it,  that  of  producing  dryness,  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  has  hitherto  been  applied  to  any  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  purpose  ;  the  fact  may  be  satisfactorily  shown  by  a  very 
simple  experiment,  by  rincing  a  phial  with  aether,  to  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  which  drops  of  water  obstinately  adhere,  when  by 
exposing  it  to  a  current  of  air,  it  will  be  completely  dry  in  a 
few  minutes.  It  may  be  noticed  in  this  place  that  a  mixture 
of  sulphuric  and  muriatic  aethers  evaporates  instantane¬ 
ously,  and  produces  a  degree  of  cold  considerably  below  0 
of  Fahrenheit.  Adulterations  and  Impurities.  Its  specific 
gravity  affords  the  best  indication  of  its  purity;  Sulphuric  Actd 
may  be  detected  by  a  precipitation  on  the  addition  of  a  solu 
tion  of  barytes,  and  by  its  reddening  the  colour  of  litmus  ; 
Alcohol^  hy  its  forming  with  phosphorus  a  milky  instead  of  a 
limpid  solution.  M.  Gay  Liissac  has  observed  that  when  kept 
for  a  considerable  time  without  disturbance,  it  undergoes  spon 
taneous  decomposition,  and  that  acetic  acid,  perhaps  some 
alcohol,  and  a  particular  oil,  are  produced  from  it. 

ALCOHOL.'^  L.D.  Alcohol,  Ardent  Spirit. 

Qualities.  A  transparent,  and  colourless  liquid  of  the 
specific  gravity  *815.;  it  does  not  become  solid  by  any  known 
diminution  of  temperature ;  it  boils  at  1 76°.  and  if  water  be 
added,  its  boiling  point  is  proportionably  raised  ;  hence,  says 
Dr.  Henry,  the  temperature  at  which  it  boils  is  not  a  bad  test 
of  its  strength  ;  it  is  combustible,  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame, 
leaving  no  residue.  Chemical  Composition.  Alcohol,  in  a 
state  of  complete  purity,  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  in  proportions  not  hitherto  determined  with  accuracy ; 
this  preparation  however  contains  seven  per  cent,  of  water  | 
Lovitz  and  Saussure  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  at  a  specific 
gravity  of  *791,  which  may  be  considered  as  nearly  pure* 
Alcohol  unites  chemically  with  water;  and  caloric  is  evolved 
during  this  union  ;  the  quantity  of  alcohol  and  water  in  mix¬ 
tures  of  different  specific  gravities,  may  be  learned  from  Mr. 
Gilpin’s  tables,  Philosophical  Transactions.!  1794,  or  JWc/io/- 
son'^s  Journal  4to.  doI.  1 .  The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  has 
no  process  for  the  preparation  of  alcohol,  but  it  most  incor- 

^  JIlcohol  iB  a  term  of  Alchemical  origin,  and  signified  the  pure  substance 
of  bodies,  separated  by  sublimation  from  the  impure  particles,  as  Mcohol  Jin- 
timonii. 


rectly  assigns  the  title  to  that  which  is  the  Rectitied  Spirit” 
of  the  other  Colleges.  Solvent  Powers.  Alcohol  dissolves 
soap;  vegetable  extract;  sugar;  oxalic,  camphoric,  tartaric, 
gallic,  and  benzoic  acids ;  volatile  oils  ;  resins,  and  balsams, 
it  combines  also  with  sulphur,  and  the  pure  fixed  alkalies,  but 
not  with  their  carbonates  :  for  its  other  habitudes  and  applica¬ 
tions,  see  Spiritus  Rectijicatus, 

ALLII  RADIX,  L.E.D.  Allium  Savitum. 

Garlic,'^ 

Qualities.  This  bulbous  root  has  when  recent  a  foetid 
smell,  and  acrid  taste,  which  are  extracted  by  watery  infusion ; 
by  decoction  they  are  nearly  lost;  by  expression,  the  root  fur¬ 
nishes  almost  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  a  limpid  juice,  and 
by  distillation,  an  odorous,  acrid,  essential  oil  is  procured,  in 
which  the  existence  of  sulphur  may  be  detected.  Garlic  has 
a  considerable  analogy  to  squill  and  onion,  and  like  them, 
exerts  a  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and  stimulant  ope¬ 
ration  ;  (see  vol.  1.  p.  134,)  it  is  however  but  rarely  used  in  / 
modern  practice,  as  it  possesses  no  superiority  over  remedies 
less  nauseous  and  objectionable  ;  the  bruised  root,  externally 
applied,  is  highly  stimulant  and  rubefacient.  Officinal  Pre^ 
PARATioN.  Syrupus  Alia,  D.t 

^  Garlic,  leeks,  and  onions  constitute  a  tribe  of  culinary  vegetables  that  has  i 
undergone  great  vicissitudes  in  reputation  :  among  the  Egyptians  the  onion 
and  leek  were  esteemed  as  divinities,  thus  Juvenal, 

“  O  sanctas  gentes  quibus  haec  nascuntur  in  hortis 
Numina  !” 

while,  by  the  Greeks,  garlic  was  detested,  although  their  husbandmen  had 
been  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  in  the  habit  of  eating  it,  which  ^Emilius 
Macer  explains  by  supposing  that  its  strong  odour  was  useful  in  driving  away 
the  venomous  serpents  and  insects  by  which  they  were  infested. 

Horace  alludes  to  this  custom  in  his  3d  Epode,  which  he  composed  in 
consequence  of  having  been  made  violently  sick  by  garlic  at  a  supper 
with  Mecaenas. 

Cicutis  Milium  nocentius 
O  dura  Messorum  ilia  !” 

The  most  powerful  antidotes  to  the  flavour  of  this  tribe  of  vegetables  are 
the  aromatic  leaves  and  seeds  of  the  Umbellifeb^e  ;  thus  the  disagreeable 
odour  of  a  person’s  breath  after  the  ingestion  of  an  onion  is  best  counteracted 
by  parsley  ;  and  if  leek  or  garlic  be  mixed  with  a  combination  of  aromatic 
ingredients,  its  yirulence  will  be  greatly  mitigated  and  corrected,  nor  does} 
the  fact  seem  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  husbandman  in  Virgil, 

“  Mllia,  Serpyllumque,  herbas  contundit  olentes.” 

Eclog.  2.  line  11. 

And  the  fact  itself  offers  an  additional  illustration  of  the  important  princi¬ 
ple  of  combination,  discussed  in  vol.  1.  p.  180. 

t  Taylor’s  Remedy  for  Deafness.  Garlic  infused  in  oil  of  almonds,  and 
coloured  by  alkanet  root. 
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ALOES  EXTRACT UM. 


Aloca* 


There  are  three  species  met  with  in  the  shops,  viz. 


1.  Aloe  Spicata.  L.  Socotorina,  D. 
Perfoliata.  E. 

2.  Aloe  Vulgaris.  L.  Hepatica.  E.D. 

3.  Aloe  Cabalina.  Fetid,  Cabaline,  or  Horse 
Aloes. 


Socotrine  Alce^; 

Cape  Aloes. 

Common  or 
BarbadoesAIoes. 

Employed  only 
by  Farriers. 


Qualities.  The  above  varieties  of  aloes  differ  in  their 
purity,  and  likewise  in  their  sensible  qualities  ;  the  Socotrine, 
is  the  purest,  it  is  in  small  pieces  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour  ;  the  Barbadoes  is  in  large  masses,  of  a  lighter  colour, 
and  having  an  odour  much  stronger  and  less  pleasant ;  the 
Cabaline  is  still  more  impure,  and  less  powerful.  All  the  kinds 
are  characterized  by  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  which,  in  the 
Socotrine,)  is  accompanied  by  an  aromatic  flavour.  Chemical 
Composition.  In  this  there  appears  to  be  some  obscurity ; 
M.  Braconnot  {Ann,  Chim,  tom.  68.)  conceives  it  to  be  a  sub» 
stance,  sui  generis,  which  he  terms  ‘‘^bitter  resin, whilst  others 
regard  it  as  composed  of  resin,  gum,  and  extractive,  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  which  are  supposed  to  vary  in  the  different  species, 
but  that  their  peculiar  virtues  reside  in  the  extractive  part. 
Solubility.  It  is  to  the  slowness  with  which  aloes  undergoes 
solution  in  the  primes  vies,  that  it  is  indebted  for  the  medicinal 
properties  which  distinguish  this  substance;  by  boiling  water 
it  is  dissolved,  but  on  cooling  a  precipitation  ensues,  and  by 
long  decoction  it  becomes  quite  inert ;  weak  acids  dissolves  it 
more  abundantly  than  water,  but  proof  spirit  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  solvent :  its  solubility  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  alka¬ 
line  salts  and  soaps,  but  by  such  a  combination  aloes  undergoes 
a  material  change  in  its  medicinal  properties  ;  the  bitterness  is 
diminished,  its  purgative  effects  impaired,  and  it  ceases  to 
operate  specifically  upon  the  large  intestines,  a  fact  so  far 
valuable,  as  it  enables  us  in  certain  cases  to  obviate  its  irri¬ 
tating  action  upon  the  rectum.  Medical  Use.  Aloes  is  a 
J  bitter  stimulating  purgative,  emptying  the  large  intestines, 
without  making  the  stools  thin  ;  it  likewise  warms  the  habit, 
quickens  the  circulation,  and  promotes  the  uterine  and  hemor¬ 
rhoidal  fluxes.  Dose,  g.  v.  to  xv.  No  greater  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  large  dose  than  from  one  comparatively  moderate ; 
^  its  tendency,  however,  to  irritate  the  rectum  renders  it,  in 
many  cases,  an  objectionable  remedy ;  and  its  sympathetic 


action  on  the  uterus  may  occasionally  produce  mischief,  in 
irritable  habits,  while  in  other  states  it  may  for  reasons  equally 
obvious,  prove  beneficial.  F orms  op  Exhibition.  The  form  f 

of  pill  should  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  extreme  bitterness, 
as  well  as  being,  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  the  one 
most  likely  to  fulfil  the  intention  of  its  exhibition  ;  for  an  addi« 
tion  to  what  has  been  stated  in  the  first  vol.  of  this  work,  on 
the  important  influence  of  solubility,  it  may  be  here  observed 
that  since  aloes  does  not  undergo  solution  in  the  stomach,  it  is  ^ 
admirably  adapted  for  the  basis  of  remedies  intended  to  obviate 
constitutional  costiveness,  for  in  our  endeavours  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  nature  by  the  resources  of  art,  we  should  at 
least  attempt  to  imitate  the  modes  of  her  operation  ;  the  natu¬ 
ral  stimulus  of  the  intestines,  the  bile,  is  poured  into  them 
below  the  stomach,  and  whenever  it  regurgitates  into  that  or¬ 
gan  it  produces  disease;  so  it  happens  with  our  cathartic  medi- 
cines,  and  unless  we  so  modify  their  solubility  that  their  ope¬ 
ration  cannot  commence  until  after  their  passage  through  the 
stomach,  we  shall  find  that  we  only  increase  the  evil  we  are 
endeavouring  to  obviate,  and  that  in  addition  to  the  torpor  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  we  shall  induce  the  stomach  to  participate 
in  the  disease,  or  excite  a  morbid  fretfulness  of  that  organ 
which  will  be  attended  with  the  most  distressing  symptoms."^ 

“  Anderson’s  Pills  consist  of-  the  Barbadoes  Aloes  with  a  proportion  of 
Jalap,  and  Oil  of  Anniseed. 

Hooper’s  Pills. — Pil.  Aloes  cum  Myrrha  {Pih  Riifi)  Sulphate  of  Iron,  and 
Canella  Bark,  to  which  is  added  a  portion  of  Ivory  Black. 

Dixon’s  Aktibilious  Pills.— -Aloes,  Scammony,  Rhubarb,  and  Tartarized 
Antimony. 

Speediman’s  Pills. — Aloes,  Myrrh,  Rhubarb,  Extract  of  Chamomile,  and 
some  Essential  Oil  of  Chamomile. 

Dinner  Pills. — LadvVVebster’s,  or  Lady  Crespigny’s  Pill. — These  po- 
pular  pills  are  the  “  Pilulm  Stomachic/js”  vulgo,  “  PilulcR  ante  cihum”  of  the 
Codex  Medicamentarius  Parisiensis.  Editio  Quinta,  A.D.  1758.  vis.  Aloes 
optimae  3  vj,  Mastiches,  et  Rosarum  rubrarum  aa  3  ij>  Syrupi  de  Absinthio 
q.  s.  ut  fiat  raassa, — the  mass  is  divided  into  pills  of  3  grains  each.  The 
operation  of  this  pill  is  to  produce  a  copious  and  bulky  evacuation,  and  in 
this  respect  experience  has  fully  established  its  value.  It  is  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  madus  operandi  of  the  MasHche^  unless  we  suppose  that  it  depends 
upon  its  dividing  the  particles  of  the  Aloes,  and  thereby  modifying  its  solu¬ 
bility. 

Fothergill’s  Pills. — Aloes,  Scammony,  Colocynth,  and  Oxide  of  Anti¬ 
mony 

Peter’s  Pills. — Aloes,  Jalap,  Scammony,  and  Gamboge,  equal  part  3  ij 
—Calomel  3  i- 

Radcliff’s  Elixir. — Aloes  Socot :  3  vj,  Cort:  Cinnamon  et  Rad' 
Zedoar  aa  3  ss~Rad  ;  Rhei  3  b  Coccinel ;  3  ss  Syrup ;  Rhamni  {Jij  Spirit  j 
Tenuior  :  oj — Aquae  Purae  f|v. 

Beaume  de  Vie,  see  Decoct :  Aloes  compositnm. 

The  Elixir  of  Longevity,  of  Dr  Jernits  of  Sweden.  This  is  an  aroma¬ 
tic  tincture,  with  AIo'^s 
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See  Forrnuloe  1 1 3,  78,  79,  80,  8 1 .  Aloes  in  combination  with 
/  assafoetida  furnishes  an  eligible  purgative  in  the  dyspepsia  of 
old  persons  5  it  is  also  well  calculated  to  obviate  the  costive- 
ness  so  generally  produced  by  Opium,  {Form:  11,  12,  13.) 
See  also  vol.  1.  p.  196.  Officinal  Preparations.  Pulv  : 
Aloes  comp:  L.  Pil:  Aloes  cum  Myrrha*  L.E.D^  Pil : 
Aloes  compc  Pil:  Aloes  cum  Assafcziida*  E.  Pil :  Aloes  cum 
Colocynthide,  E.  Pil :  Cambogice  comp  :  (JP.3W.)L.  Pil: 
Rhei,  comp  :  (JF)  E.  Pil.  Scammon^  cum  Aloe.  D.  Decoc- 
turn  Aloes  comp  :  L.  Extractum  Aloes  purijicatum.  L.D.  Ex- 
tractum  Colocynthidis  comp  :  L.D.  (JF)  Tinct.  Aides.  L.E.D. 
Tinct:  Aides  comp:  E-E.T).  Tinct :  Aloes  AEtherea.E.  Tinct: 
Benzoin  :  comp,  (^  i  L.E.D.  Tinct :  Rhei  et  Aloes.  E.  Vinum 
Aid  es*  L.E.D.  Adulterations,  It  is  frequently  adulterated 
with  common  resin,  but  the  fraud  more  generally  committed 
is  that  of  mixing  with,  or  substituting  the  inferior  species  for 
the  Socotrine,  but  the  Barbadoes  Aloes  may,  independent  of  its 
want  of  aromatic  flavour,  be  distinguished  from  the  Socotrine 
by  a  simple  test,  for  the  latter  dissolves  entirely  in  boiling 
water  and  alcohol,  whereas  the  former,  when  treated  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner,  leaves  a  considerable  residue ;  sometimes  the 
Horse  Aloes  is  made  to  appear  so  bright  and  pure,  as  not  to 
be  easily  distinguished  by  the  eye  even  from  the  Socotrine.,  but 
its  rank  odour,  of  which  no  art  can  divest  it,  will  readily  be¬ 
tray  the  fraud. 

ALUMEN.  / Super-sulphas  Alumin(B\  Sulphas 

V  et  Potassm.  ^  Aluminae.  E, 

Alumen.  D,  Alum. 

Qualities.  Form,  octohedral  crystals,  whose  sides  are 
equilateral  triangles ;  they  are  slightly  efflorescent.  Taste, 
sweet,  rough  and  acidulous.  Chemical  Composition.  It  is 
a  triple,  or  sometimes  a  quadruple  salt,  with  excess  of  acid, 
consisting  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alumina,  with  potass,  or  am¬ 
monia,  or  frequently  both  of  them ;  the  nature  of  the  alkali 
however  does  not  in  the  least  appear  to  affect  the  properties  of 
alum,  although  it  produces  a  crystallographic  modification  ; 
for  where  potass  is  present,  the  summit  of  the  crystal  will  exhi¬ 
bit  a  truncation.  Dr.  Ure  has  lately  produced  alum  with  soda, 
and  the  combination  differs  from  common  alum  only  in  its 
greater  degree  of  solubility,  a  property  which  at  once  recom¬ 
mends  it  to  the  attention  of  the  pharmaceutist  and  physician. 
Solubility.  A  fluid  ounce  of  cold  water  dissolves  30  grains. 


but  if  boiling  four  drachms  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  Incom* 
PATiBLE  Substances.  Alkalies  and  alkaline  salts,  after  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  excess  of  acid,  precipitate  the  alumine.  It  is 
also  decomposed  by  carbonate  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  carbo¬ 
nate  of  magnesia,  and  tartrate  of  potass,  by  lime-water,  super¬ 
acetate  of  leaf  and  the  salts  of  mercury,  as  well  as  by  many 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  especially  galls  and  kino* 

It  is  on  this  account  very  injudicious  to  combine  alum  with  / 
any  vegetable  astringent  with  a  view  to  increase  its  virtues  ; 
thus  the  ‘‘  Pulvis  Sulphatis  Alumince  compositus^^  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  college,  is  less  powerful  than  any  of  the  ingredients  of 
which  it  is  composed  ;  and  the  addition  of  alum  to  the  decoc¬ 
tion  of  bark,  undoubtedly  diminishes  its  efficacy  as  an  astrin* 
gent  injection.  Medical  Uses.  Alum  is  internally  a  power- f 
ful  astringent,  in  hagmorrhages  and  inordinate  fluxes,  and  is 
externally  useful  for  repellent  and  astringent  lotions  and  col- 
lyria.  Van-Helmont  was  the  first  person  who  employed  alum 
in  uterine  hemorrhage,  and  the  success  of  the  practice  very 
considerably  enhanced  his  reputation.  Boerhaave^s  astringent 
powder  for  the  ague  consisted  of  Alum  and  JVutmeg  with  the 
addition  of  Armenian  bole*  Dose,  gr.  x.  In  large  doses  it  is  ^ 
liable  to  excite  nausea,  and  to  act  upon  the  bowels.  Nutmeg 
or  some  aromatic  should  therefore  be  joined  with  it.  Forms 
OF  Exhibition.  In  solution,  or  in  substance  made  into  pills 
with  extract ;  {Form  :  53,  56,)  it  is  sometimes  given  with  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  form  of  whey  {Alum^whey — Serum  Aluminosum)  ^ 
made  by  boiling  3ij  with  a  pint  of  milk,  and  then  straining,  the 
dose  of  which  is  a  wine  glass  full ;  {Form  :  54.)  By  briskly 
agitating  a  drachm  of  alum  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  a  coagu- 
lum  is  formed  {Alum  curd.  Albumen  Aluminosum)  which  is 
serviceable  in  some  species  of  ophthalmia,  when  applied 
between  two  pieces  of  thin  linen  rag.  As  alum  is  not  decom-  ^ 
posed  by  sulphate  of  lime,  hard  water  may  be  safely  used  for 
its  solution.  Alum  has  the  effect  of  retarding,  and  in  some 
instances  of  preventing,  the  acetous  fermentation  in  vegetables; 
thus  when  added  to  common  it  prevents  its  becoming  sour ;  v 

animal  substances,  as  glue,  are  preserved  by  it  in  a  similar 
manner.  It  has  also  the  property  of  clearing  turbid  water^ 
wine,  and  spirituous  liquors,  for  which  purpose  it  is  extensively 
employed.  Officinal  Preparations.  Liquor  Alum :  co* 
L.  Pulv  :  Alum  :  co.  E. 

Alumen  Exsiccatum,  L.  Ustum.  D.  Dried  Alum*  By  the 
action  of  heat  alum  undergoes  watery  fusion,  yields  its  water  of 
crystallization,  and  loses  more  than  one-third  of  its  weight ;  if 
the  heat  be  too  intense,  or  long  continued,  it  is  deprived  of 
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a  great  part  of  its  acid.  Jt  has  been  recommended  in  doses  of 
a  scruple,  in  cholic,  when  it  has  been  said  to  operate  gently 
upon  the  bowels,  and  to  relieve  the  pain :  1  have  myself 
experienced  this  good  effect  when  the  cholichas  been  produced 
by  the  action  of  lead  :  Dr.  Grashuis,  a  Dutch  Physician,  first 
recommended  its  use  in  Cholica  Pictonum.  The  preparation, 
i  however,  is  principally  used  as  an  external  application,  having 
a  degree  of  escharotic  power,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
as  it  owes  .such  power  to  an  excess  of  acid,  unless  it  be  care¬ 
fully  prepared,  it  must  be  inefficient.  It  ought  to  redden  syrup 
of  violets. 

A  LUMEN  Rupeum.  Roche  or  Rock  Alum,  This  variety 
was  originally  brought  from  Roccha,  formerly  called  Edessa, 
in  Syria,  in  fragments  about  the  size  of  an  almond,  covered  with 
an  efflorescence  of  a  pale  rose  colour  ;  that  however  which  is 
'  now  sold  under  this  name  is  common  English  alum,  artificially 
coloured.  It  is  unimportant. 

Alumen  Romanum.  Roman  Alum  is  in  irregular  octohedral 
masses,  powdery  on  the  surface  ;  it  is  the  purest  kind,  and 
contains  no  ammonia  in  its  composition. 

AMMONIAC UM.  L.E.D.  Heracleum  Qummiferum* 

Ammoniac. 

Qualities.  Form^  Masses  composed  of  fragments  or  tears, 
yellow  on  the  surface,  and  white  within ;  Taste,  a  nauseous 
sweet,  followed  by  a  bitter  flavour ;  Odour,  faint,  but  not 
unpleasant.  Chemical  Composition.  Gum  resin,  gluten, 
and  some  volatile  matter.  Solubility.  It  is  partly  soluble  in 
water,  vinegar,  alcohol,  aether,  and  the  solutions  of  the  alkalies; 
when  triturated  with  water  a  milky  liquor  is  formed,  which  is 
a  solution  of  gum  holding  the  resin  in  suspension,  and  if  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  be  employed,  the  mixture  is  more  permanent ; 
water  appears  to  be  its  proper  solvent.  Uses.  Stimulant, 
^  antispasmodic,  and  expectorant :  in  large  doses  gently  purga¬ 
tive  and  sometimes  diuretic ;  after  the  exhibition  of  smart 
purgatives  in  combination  with  rhubarb,  it  proves  valuable  in 
mesenteric  affections  by  correcting  the  viscid  secretion  of  the 
intestines  ;  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  it  is  said  to  prove  an  excel¬ 
lent  expectorant  in  cases  where  large  accumulations  of  puru¬ 
lent  or  viscid  matter  exist  with  feeble  and  difficult  expectora¬ 
tion.  See  Form,  140.  Forms  op  Exhibition.  In  solution, 
see  Mist:'  Ammoniac,  and  in  pills  with  bitter  extracts,  myrrh, 
‘f  and  other  gum-resins  ;  if  rubbed  with  camphor,  a  mass  is  at 
once  produced  very  suitable  for  pills  ;  vinegar  renders  it  soft, 
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and  adapts  it  for  plasters.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  xxx.  Officinal*/ 
Preparations.  Mist,  Ammoniac.  HfD,  Pil,Scill(Bco:  L.E, 
(U)  Empiast:  Ammoniac:  L.  Emplast:  Gummos:  E.  Emplast: 
Ammoniac:  cum  Hydrargyro,  L.  Adulterations.  Two  va¬ 
rieties  are  met  with  in  the  market,  that  in  tears,  guttm  ammo- 
niaci,  which  ought  to  be  white,  clear,  and  dry ;  and  that  in 
lumps,  lapis  ammoniaci^  which  sells  for  one-third  the  price  of 
the  former,  being  very  impure,  and  generally  adulterated  with 
common  resin,  from  which  it  may  be  purified  by  softening  the 
mass  in  a  bladder,  which  is  immersed  in  boiling  water,  and 
straining  it  while  fluid. 

AMMONIA!  SUBCARBONAS.  L.  Carbonas  Ammoniae, 

E.  D. 

Subcarbonate  of  Ammonia.'^' 

Qualities.  Form.,  white,  semi-transparent  masses,  whidi, 
on  exposure  to  air,  effloresce  ;  Odour,  pungent,  and  peculiar ; 
Taste,  acrid  but  cooling.  Chemical  Composition.  It  will 
be  found  to  vary  materially  in  its  composition  according  to  the 
temperature  employed  for  its  preparation ;  the  quantity  of 
alkali  varying  from  20  to  50  per  cent.  Mr.  Phillips  considers 
the  iSw^-carbonate  of  ammonia  to  be  a  Se^^ue-carbonate,  com¬ 
posed  of  3  atoms  of  carbonic  acid,  2  atoms  of  ammonia,  and  2 
of  water ;  or  that  it  is  a  definite  compound  of  Carbonate  and 
Bi-carbonate,  one  atom  of  each.  One  hundred  parts,  by 
experiment,  consist  of  54*2  curb:  acid,  29' 3  Arnfnonia,  and  16*5 
water ;  if  we  consider  it  as  a  Sesque-carbonate,  its  constitution, 
according  to  Dr.  Wollaston’s  scale,  will  be  55*72  Carbonic  Acid, 
29  Ammonia,  15*28  water.  Solubility.  According  to  Dun¬ 
can  it  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water  ;  Mr.  Phillips 
states  four  times  ;  the  mean  of  these  will  be  found  nearly 
correct.  Its  solubility,  however,  is  increased  by  increase  of 
temperature,  but  when  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  it  effervesces 
and  undergoes  a  partial  decomposition  ;  it  is  quite  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  and  hence  on  the  addition  of  spirit  to  a  strong  solution, 
a  dense  coagulum  is  produced.  Incompatible  Substances. 

It  is  decomposed  by  acids,  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates, 
lime,  magnesia,  alum,  supertartrate  of  potass,  and  all  the  ad’- 

Godfrey’s  Smelling  Salts.  This  highly  pungent  preparation  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  resubliming  the  common  subcarbonate  of  ammonia  with  pearlash, 
and  a  proportion  of  rectified  spirit.  The  sub-carbonate  of  potass  in  this  case, 
abstracts  a  fresh  portion  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  ammoniacal  salt.  Its 
atomic  composition  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  it  will  probably  be 
found  to  consist  of  equal  atoms  carbonic  acid  and  amraorila. 


dulous  salts,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  acetate,  submuriate,  and  ox^-> 
muriate  of  mercury,  superacetate  of  lead,  tartarized  iron,  and  the 
sulphates  of  iron  and  zinc*  If  it  be  added  to  decoctions  and 
infusions  they  must  be  previously  cooled.  Forms  of  Exhi¬ 
bition.  Since  by  exposure  to  air,  its  virtues  are  impaired,  it 
ought  not  to  be  kept  in  powdered  mixtures  ;  in  the  form  of  pill 
it  is  preserved  much  longer,  especially  if  it  be  combined  with 
some  vegetable  extract.  Uses.  It  is  stimulant,  antispasmodic, 
diaphoretic,  powerfully  antacid,  exceeding  in  this  respect  the 
fixed  alkalies,  and  in  large  doses  it  is  emetic.  It  is  highly 
useful  as  a  stimulant  in  those  gastric  affections  which  supervene 
habits  of  irregularity  and  debauchery  ;  combined  with  opium 
it  affords  a  powerful  resource  in  protracted  diarrhoea  attended 
with  debility  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  in  cases  of  muscu¬ 
lar  atony  so  frequently  witnessed  as  the  sequela  of  chronic 
rheumatism,  ammonia,  in  large  doses,  offers  the  best  remedy  ; 
1  have  moreover  witnessed  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  remedy 
in  hoarseness  depending  upon  relaxed  states  of  the  throat.  It 
is  also  useful  in  syncope  and  hysteria,  in  the  form  of  smelling 
salts;  with  respect  to  its  application  for  making  saline  draughts, 
^  see  Acid:  Citricum*  Dose,  grs.  v  to3j:  to  produce  emesis  3ss. 
See  Form*  48,  49,  83,  152.  Officinal  Preparations. 
.Liquor  Ammonice  sub  curb  onatis,  L.  Liquor  Ammonics,  aceiatis, 
(JI)L.E.D.  Cuprum  Ammoniatum,  (JJ)  L.E.D.  Adultera¬ 
tions.  This  salt  ought  to  be  entirely  volatilized  by  heat ;  if 
any  thing  remain  it  may  be  considered  impure  ;  it  ought  also 
to  be  free  from  all  fetor  ;  should  this  not  be  the  case  it  may  be 
corrected  by  subliming  it  in  conjunction  with  powdered  char¬ 
coal  ;  there  is  at  present  a  large  quantity  of  this  impure  article 
in  the  market,  which  has  been  manufactured  from  the  residue 
sold  by  the  gas-light  companies."^  When  long  exposed  to  the 
air,  the  excess  of  ammonia  upon  which  its  odour  depends, 
escapes,  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed,  and  an  inodorous  neutral 
carbonate  remains. 

AMMONLE  MURIAS.  L.E.  Sal  Ammoniacum.  D. 

vulgo  Sal  Ammoniac* 

Qualities.  Form,  dense  striated  concavo-convex  cakes, 
which  are  persistent  in  the  air,  or  crystallized  conical  masses  ; 

*  It  appears  that  this  is  not  the  only  article  that  has  suffered  in  its  quality 
hy  the  cheap  materials  which  have  been  brought  into  the  market  from  those 
works.  I  understand  that  the  practical  chemist  can  now  obtain  little  or  no 
Naphtha  from  the  Barbadoes  Tar,  owing  to  its  adulteration  w'ith  the  residue 
of  the  gas  light  process^ 
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in  this  latter  form  it  generally  contains  other  salts,  especially 
muriate  of  lime,  which  render  it  deliquescent.  Taste^  bitter, 
acrid,  and  cool.  Chemical  Composition.  In  consequence  of 
the  present  unsettled  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  muriatic 
acid  and  ammonia,  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo  by 
combination  with  each  other,  the  composit  on  of  this  salt  is 
involved  in  much  obscurity.  According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  it 
consists  of  equal  volumes  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  ammoniacal 
gas,  although  he  has  subsequently  observed  that  from  the  pecu¬ 
liar  properties  of  the  substance,  it  may  be  a  compound  of  ■ 
Chi  01  'ine  and  Ammonium  (the  hypothetical  base  of  ammonia.) 
Unlike  all  the  other  ammoniacal  salts,  it  does  not  undergo 
decomposition  by  heat.  Solubility.  f|j  of  water  at  66° 
dissolves  about  two  drachms  and  a  half ;  at  212"  it  dissolves  its 
own  weight ;  it  is  also  soluble  in  parts  of  alcohol ;  its  solu¬ 
tion  in  water  is  accompanied  by  considerable  reduction  of 
temperature.  Incompatible  Substances.  The  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids  unite  with  the  ammonia,  and  disengage  the  muriatic 
acid,  whilst  ammonia  is  disengaged  by  the  action  of  potass  and 
its  carbonate,  carbonate  of  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  &;c.  which 
combine  with  its  muriatic  acid  ;  with  oxymuriate  of  mercury 
it  combines  and  increases  its  solubility,  seeH^drarg,  Oxy-murias, 
When  united  with  super-acetate  of  lead,  it  decomposes  it,  and 
a  muriate  of  lead  is  precipitated.  It  is  obvious  also  that  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  all  the  metallic  salts  whose  bases  form  insoluble 
compounds  with  muriatic  acid,  are  incompatible  with  it.  Uses. 
Rarely  employed  as  an  internal  remedy,  externally  it  is  em- 
ployed  in  lotions,  either  for  the  cold  produced  during  its 
solution,  in  which  case  it  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  salt 
is  dissolved,  or  for  the  stimulus  of  the  salt,  on  which  principle 
it  acts  as  a  powerful  discutient  in  indolent  tumours,  (/om. 
146.)  It  is  also  an  ingredient  in  a  very  useful  plaster,  in  which 
it  undergoes  chemical  decomposition  ;  this  plaster  consists  of 
Soap^j^  lead  plaster^  3ij,  liquified  together,  to  which,  when  ^ 
nearly  cold,  are  added  of  muriate  of  ammouia  finely  powdered 
3ss.  The  alkali  of  the  soap  enters  into  combination  with  the 
muriatic  acid  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  forms  thereby 
muriate  of  potass,  or  soda,  and  ammoniacal  gas  (on  which  the 
virtue  of  the  plaster  depends)  is  slowly  but  abundantly  libe¬ 
rated,  acting  as  a  powerful  stimulant  and  rubefacient;  it  should 
be  applied  immediately  after  it  is  formed,  and  be  renewed  every 
twenty-four  hours,  otherwise  the  intention  is  lost ;  i^Pharmaco- 
pceia  Chirurgica,)  I  have  often  applied  this  plaster  with 
i  evident  advantage  to  the  chest  in  pulmonary  affections,  and  I 
wish  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  practitioners.  It  is 
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wery  useful  also  in  that  rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  of 
the  chest,  which  is  so  frequently  met  with  in  persons  in  advan¬ 
ced  life  ;  during  the  last  winter  I  was  consulted  in  two  cases 
where  the  distress  after  exercise  was  so  considerable  as  to 
resemble  angina  pectoris.  OmciNAL  Preparations.  Am- 
monim  Subcarbonas^  (J})  L.E.D.  Liquor:  Ammonice  L« 
Aqua  Ammonice.  E.D.  Hydrarg: proecip:  alb,  ( J))  L.  Alcohol 
A7nmoniatum,  (3)  E-D-  Ferf  um  Ammoniat:  L.E.D. 

Adulterations.  This  salt,  if  pure,  may  be  entirely  volati¬ 
lized  by  a  low  heat ;  the  sulphate  of  ammonia.,  however,  as  it 
is  also  volatile,  cannot  be  discovered  except  by  the  muriate  of 
barytes,  which  will  indicate  its  presence  by  a  copious  precipi¬ 
tate. 

AMYGDALJji  DULCES.  C  Varieties  of  ^  Sweet  and 

<  “  Amygdalus  >  Bitter 

AMYGDALA  AMAR.®.  (  Communis.”)  Almonds. 

Qualities.  The  sweet  almond  is  inodorous,  and  has  a 
sweet,  bland  taste  \  the  bitter  almond f  when  triturated  with 
water,  has  the  odour  of  the  peach,  and  a  pleasant  bitter 
flavour.  Chemical  Composition.  Boullay  has  lately  con¬ 
firmed  the  analogy  which  Proust  had  stated  to  exist  between 
the  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds  and  human  milk,  viz.  the 
former  consists  of  sweet  oil  54,  albumen  24,  sugar  6,  gum  3, 
with  traces  of  acetic  acid ;  the  indigestible  property  of  the 
almond  depends  upon  its  albuminous  matter.  The  bitter  al¬ 
mond,  in  addition  to  those  constituents,  contains  hydro-cyanic 
acid,  (Prussic  acid,)  in  union  with  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  upon 
which  its  narcotic  properties  depend  ;  but  this  deleterious 
element  is  so  modified  by  the  natural  state  of  combination 
in  which  it  exists  with  sweet  oil  and  albumen,  that  they  may 
he  eaten  without  inconvenience.  The  bitter  almond  has  long 
been  regarded  as  an  antidote  to  drunkenness  ;  Plutarch  states 
it  as  a  fact  on  the  authority  of  his  physician  Claudius.  Other 
bitters  were  however  supposed  to  possess  similar  powers  in  this 
respect,  hence  the  Poculum  Absinthiatum  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded.  See  vol.  I.  p.  107.  Both  sorts  of  almonds 

^  Noyau, —  Crdme  de  Koyau.  Bitter  Almonds  blanched  1  oz..  Proof  spirit 
half  a  pint,  Sugar  4  oz.  It  is  sonaetimes  coloured  with  cochineal.  The  fo¬ 
reign  Noyau  although  differently  prepared,  is  indebted  to  the  same  principle 
for  its  qualities.  It  is  a  liquor  of  a  fascinating  nature,  and  cannot  be  taken 
to  any  considerable  extent  without  danger;  the  late  Duke  Charles  of  Lor¬ 
raine  nearly  lost  his  life  from  swallowing  some  “  Eau  de  JVoyauP  (water  dis¬ 
tilled  from  Peach  kernels)  too  strongly  impregnated.  Journal  des  Debais,  22, 
Decemhrt,  1814. 
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yield  by  expression  a  large  quantity  of  fixed  oil,  which  is  per¬ 
fectly  mild.  See  Oleum  AmygdaL  The  v,  distilled  from  V 
the  bitter  almond,  when  strongly  impregnaJP^^^^is  been  found 
to  exert  a  deleterious  action  on  the  human  b'l^  to  prove 

fatal  to  many  animals.  Solubility.  By  trituration  with 
water  a  milky  mixture  is  produced,  {an  emulsion.,)  for  which  / 
purpose  the  sweet  almonds  should  be  previously  freed  from 
their  cuticle  {blanched  )  and  this  ought  to  be  performed  by 
infusing  them  in  tepid  water :  for  when  hot  it  separates  a 
portion  of  their  oil,  as  is  evident  from  their  being  thus  ren¬ 
dered  yellow,  and  the  emulsion  is  therefore  more  liable  to 
ferment,  and  be  decomposed,  ^ij  of  almonds  saturate  about 
f^vj  of  water ;  since,  however,  this  extemporaneous  prepara¬ 
tion  is  tedious  and  inconvenient,  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
very  judiciously  directs  a  confection  to  be  ready  prepared,  3j 
of  which,  when  triturated  with  f^j  of  water,  immediately  forms 
an  elegant  emulsion.  See  Mistura  AmygdaL  Almonds  form'/ 
a  useful  intermedium  for  suspending  in  water  many  substan¬ 
ces  which  are  of  themselves  not  miscible  with  it,  as  camphor, 
and  several  of  the  gum  resins  ;  they  also  assist  in  the  pulveri¬ 
zation  of  refractory  substances,  as  Ipecacuan,  &;c.  Officinal 
Preparations.  Confectio  Amygdalarum.  L.  Emulsio  Cam^ 
phorcB  (J^-)  E.  Emulsio  Acacice  Arab:  E.D. 

Amygdala  Placenta.  Almond  Cake  is  the  substance  left 
after  the  expression  of  the  oil,  which  when  ground  forms 
Almond  Powder,  so  generally  used  for  washing  the  hands."^ 

Oil  OF  Bitter  Almonds.  For  obtaining  this  oil,  the  ex¬ 
pressed  cake  is  submitted  to  distillation,  when  a  highly  volatile, 
pungent  oil,  passes  over.  See  Oleum  Amygdalce  Amarce, 

AMYLUM.  L.E.D.  xTriticum  Hybernum\ 

Starch,  \  AmylumA  J 

Qualities.  Form.,  white  columnar  masses  ;  Odour  and 
Taste,  none.  Chemical  Composition.  Fecula  is  one  of  the 
proximate  principles  of  vegetable  matter,  and  Starch  is  the 
fecula  of  wheat,  j  Solubility.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  water, 

^  Almond  Paste.  This  Cosmetic  for  softening  the  skin  and  preventing*^ 
chap  ,  is  made  as  follows  .  Bitter  almonds  blanched  4  oz.,  the  white  of  an 
egg,  rose  water  and  rectified  spirit,  equal  parts,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 

t  For  the  derivation  of  this  term,  and  remarks  thereon,  see  Vol  I.  p.  58. 
t  The  fecula  of  various  grains  are  employed  as  articles  of  diet  for  the* sick, 
e.  g.  Sago,  prepared  from  the  pi'h  of  the  Cycas  Circinaiis,  its  granular  form  is 
imparted  to  it  by  passing  it,  when  half  dry,  through  a  coarse  sieve.  Salop 
from  the  Orchis  Mascula  Tapioca  from  the  root  of  the  Jairopa  Manhiot.  By 
expressing  the  root  of  this  plant,  the  juice  of  which  is  extremely  acrid,  and 
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forming  with  it,  a  semi-transparent,  insipid,  inodorous  and 
gelatinous  past^^^®  susceptible  of  mouldiness,  but  which  is 
retarded  by  l^^ition  of  alum  ;  it  is  insoluble,  but  falls  to 
powder  in  cdl^^^^^ter ;  nor  is  it  dissolved  by  alcohol  or  ether; 
although  potass  dissolves  starch,  yet  the  solution  of  it  is  not 
disturbed  by  potass,  carbonate  of  potass,  nor  ammonia,  but  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potass  produces  a  precipitate;  acetate  of 
lead,  and  infusion  of  galls  occasion  also  precipitates.  Starch 
is  susceptible  of  several  interesting  and  important  changes  ; 
thus,  if  it  be  exposed  to  heat  until  its  colour  becomes  yellow, 
its  properties  are  so  far  altered  that  it  is  no  longer  insoluble  in 
cold  water ;  and  according  to  the  experiments  of  Saussure,  if 
it  be  mixed  with  water,  a  spontaneous  decomposition  takes 
place,  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  is  formed,  amounting  in  weight 
to  one  half  of  the  starch  employed,  in  addition  to  which  a 
peculiar  gummy  matter  results,  and  a  substance  intermediate 
between  gum  and  starch,  to  which  the  name  of  Arnidine  has 
been  given.  Starch  moreover  is  convertible  into  saccharine 
matter  by  the  agency  of  sulphuric  acid.  Uses.  Being  de- 
mulcent  it  is  generally  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  the  exhibition 
of  opium  in  the  form  of  enema.  The  ordinary  blue  starch  is 
coloured  by  a  solution  of  smalt  and  alum,  and  is  unfit  for 
medicinal  use  ;  formerly  it  was  tinged  yellow  with  saffron  or 
tumeric,  but  this  went  out  of  fashion  on  the  execution  of  the 
famous  midwife  Mrs.  Collier,  who  was  hanged  in  a  ruff  starched 
with  that  colour.  {Gray’^s  Supplement,) — Officinal  Prepa¬ 
rations.  Mucilago  Amyli,  L.E.D.  Pulvis  Tragacanth : 
comp  i  (2J)  L.  Pil:  Hydrargyri  (JW)  E.  Trochisci  Gum- 
mos :  E. 

It  has  been  lately  observed  that  Iodine  is  a  delicate  test  of 
the  presence  of  starch  ;  if  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of  this 
substance  in  alcohol  be  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  starch, 

/  a  blue  compound  is  formed  which  eventually  precipitates. 

'  Iodine  may  therefore  be  employed  for  ascertaining  the  good¬ 
ness  of  starch,  a  test  which  is  very  important,  for  much  of 
what  is  sold  under  the  name  of  starch,  does  not  possess  its 

baking  the  cake  that  is  left,  an  alimentary  substance  is  prepared  called 
Cassava,  the  peculiar  merit  of  which,  like  tapioca,  is  to  swell  and  soften  in 
water,  and  thus  to  form  an  excellent  pudding.  Arkow  Root  is  from  the 
Maranta  Jirundinaeea.  The  arrow  root  however,  usually  sold,  is  the  fecula 
'/  of  potatoes  ;  100  lbs.  of  which  would  yield  about  10  lbs  of  fecula,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  for  this  purpose  frozen  potatoes  answer  as  well  as 
those  not  spoiled  by  the  frost.  Dr  Ainslie,  in  his  Materia  Medica  of  Hin- 
dostan,  informs  us 'that  “  an  excellent  Arrow  root,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  now 
prepared  in  the  Travancore  country  from  the  root  of  the  Curcuma  Angusti- 
folia}  no  way  inferior  to  that  obtained  from  the  Maranta  Arandinacea'^ 
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peculiar  characters ;  it  ought  however  to  be  stated,  that  the 
blue  indication  is  prevented  from  taking  place  by  a  variety  of 
different  bodies,  as  Arsenioiis  acid,  corrosive  sublimate  of  mer¬ 
cury,  (SjCe 

ANETHI  SEMINA,  L.E. 

{Anethum  Graveolens,  Semina.) 

Dill  Seed. 

These  seeds  when  dry  have  an  aromatic  sweetish  odour, ^and 
a  warm  pungent  taste,  qualities  residing  in  an  essential  oil, 
which  is  extracted  by  distillation  with  water  and  by  digestion 
with  alcohol ;  the  bruised  seeds  yield  their  flavour  to  boiling 
water  by  simple  infusion.  The  seeds  are  but  rarely  used.  / 
The  distilled  water  is  a  valuable  carminative  for  children. 

ANISI  SEMINA.  L.E.D. 

{Pimpinella  Anisuin.  Semina.) 

Anise  Seeds. 

Like  the  dill  seeds,  warm  and  carminative  ;  water  extracts 
very  little  of  their  flavour  ;  .rectified  spirit  the  whole.  It  may 
be  remarked  in  this  place  that  the  value  of  aniseed,  as  well  as 
all  those  seeds  which  yield  essential  oil  by  distillation,  may  be 
estimated  by  their  specific  gravity,  the  heaviest  yielding  the 
largest  proportion  of  oil ;  a  chondrometer  employed  by  corn- 
chandlers  might  be  very  conveniently  applied  to  such  a  pui' 
pose.  The  seeds  imported  from  Spain,  which  are  smaller 
than  the  others,  contain  most  oil,  and  are  to  be  preferred. 

ANTIIEMIDIS  FLORES.  L.E. 

t 

{Anthemis  Js'ohilis.) 

Chamomili  Fiores.  Chamomile  Flowers. 

Qualities.  The  Odour  of  the  flowers  is  strong  and  fra- 
grant;  Taste^  bitter  and  aromatic,  with  a  slight  degree  of 
warmth.  Chemical  Composition.  The  active  principles  are 
essential  oil,  resin,  and  bitter  extractive.  Solubility.  Both 
water  and  alcohol  take  up  the  active  parts  of  the  flowers  ; 
hot  water,  by  infusion,  dissolves  nearly  one-fourth  of  their 
weight,  but  boiling  dissipates  the  essential  oil,  on  which  account  v 
they  should  never  form  an  ingredient  in  a  decoction.  Uses. 
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V  The  flowers  given  in  substance  are  said  to  have  cured  inter- 

mittents  ;  they  are  however  but  rarely  used  ;  externally  they 
are  applied  in  fomentations.  See  Infusum  Anthernidis,  Offi¬ 
cinal  Preparations.  Decoctum  Anthernidis  nobilis,  E.D. 
Inf usum  Anthernidis .  L.  Extractum  Anthernidis.  \j.Yi.  Oleum 
Anthernidis.  There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  quality  and 

price  of  chamomile  flowers  ;  those  which  are  large  and  whitish 
are  to  be  preferred  as  the  freshest ;  by  keeping  they  become 
invalid,  and  are  deprived  of  their  aromatic  principle  and  essen¬ 
tial  oil.  They  are  always  inferior  in  wet  seasons.  The  double 
flowered  varieties  are  also  less  powerful  than  the  single  kind, 
since  the  qualities  reside  in  the  disc  florets. 

ANTIMONII  SULPHURETUM.  L. 

\  Sulphuret  of  Antimony. 

Qualities.  This  article  appears  in  the  market  in  conical 
loaves,  which  arc  dark  gray  externally,  but  internally  possess 
a  bladed  structure  and  considerable  brilliancy  ;  the  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin  colleges  direct  this  substance  to  be  levigated  with 
water,  and  kept  in  the  state  of  powder;  it  should  however 

"d  never  be  purchased  in  that  form,  as  it  is  not  unfrequently 
adulterated  with  sulphuret  of  lead,  whereas  it  cannot  contain 
such  admixture  when  its  form  is  characteristically  crystalline 
and  bladed.  Chemical  Composition.  Antimony  100,  Sul¬ 
phur  35*572.  From,  the  time  of  Basil  Valentine  to  the  present, 
this  preparation  has  been  known  in  the  market  by  the  name  of 
.,dntimo7iy,  a  name  which  it  is  evident  can  only  w  ith  propriety 
be  applied  to  the  pure  metal.  Solubility.  It  is  insoluble  in 
w^ater  and  alcohol ;  since  however  it  is  slightly  acted  upon  by 
vegetable  acids,  cups  were  formerly  made  of  it,  wliich  imparted 
to  wine  that  stood  in  them  forsometimean  emetic  quality.  Uses, 

V  It  is  principally  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  other  an- 
timonial  combinations,  for  which  purpose  it  is  more  eligible 
than  the  metal  itself,  as  being  less  contaminated  with  metallic 
impurities.  Its  medicinal  energies  depend  altogether  upon  the 
state  of  the  stomach,  and  must  therefore  be  extremely  uncer- 

y  tain  ;  when  it  meets  with  any  acid  in  the  stomach,  it  acts  with 
extreme  violence,  a  circumstance  which  requires  precaution. 
In  times  of  remote  antiquity  it  w^as  used  by  females  as  a  black 
pigment  for  staining  the  eyelashes,  a  custom  which  continues 

*  Chamomile  Drops.  The  nostrum  sold  under  this  name  is  a  spirit  fla¬ 
voured  with  the  essential  oil  ot  Chamomile.  It  is  very  obvious  that  it  can- 
nut  possess  the  bitter  tonic  of  the  flowers. 


this  day  in  the  east.^  It  is  at  present  given  to  horses,  mixed 
with  their  food,  to  make  their  coats  smooth.  Officinal  Pre¬ 
parations.  Dr.  Black  constructed  a  table  representing  a  view 
of  all  the  preparations  whose  basis  was  antimony ;  many  of 
these  however  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  nomenclature  of 
all  is  changed.  The  following  arrangement  of  the  medicines 
prepared  from  the  sulphuret  of  antimony,!  is  presented  to  us 
by  Mr.  Thomson,  in  his  London  Dispensatory.  1.  By  tritu¬ 
ration,  Sulphur etum  Antimonii  Preeparaium*  E.D.  ‘S.  By  the 
Action  of  Heat  with  Phosphate  of  Lime,  (oxidized)  Pul- 
vis  Antimonialis,  L.D.  Oxidum  Antimofiii  cum  Phosphale 
Calcis,  E.  3.  By  the  Action  of  Alkalies,  (oxidized)  Anii- 
monii  Sulphuretum  Preecipitutum.  L.E.  Sulphur  Antimonia- 
tuin  Fuscum.  D.  4.  By  the  Action  of  Acids,  (oxidized,) 
Antimonii  Oxydum*  L,  Oxydum  Antimonii  Js^itro-muriciticum* 
D,  Antimonium  Tartarizatum,  L.  Tarlris  Aniimonii^  olim 
Tartarus  Emeticus.  E.  Tarlarum  Antimoniatum^  sive  Emeti- 
cimu  D.  Liquor  Antimonii  Tartarizati*  1^.  J  lnurn  Tartritis 
Antimonii,  E. 

Adulterations.  The  importance  of  employing  this  article  V 
in  a  state  of  great  purity  for  the  preparation  of  so  many  active 
and  valuable  medicines,  is  obvious.  It  ought  to  be  entirely 
volatilized  by  a  red  heat :  Lead  is  discovered  by  its  imparting 
to  the  antiiriony  a  foliated,  instead  of  a  bladed  texture,  and 
from  not  being  vaporizable  ;  Arsenic^  by  the  garlic  odour  emit¬ 
ted  when  thrown  upon  live  .coals  •,  or  by  the  numerous  tests 
mentioned  under  the  history  of  that  article  ;  Manganese  and 
Iron,  from  not  being  vaporizable,  and  from  other  tests  :  the 
most  usual  adulteration  is  black  oxide  of  iron,  or  the  scoriae  of 
that  metal,  Sinithy  dust,"^^ 

\ 

ANTIMONII  SULPHURETUM  PRAiCIPITATUM.  L.E. 

Sulphur  Antlmoniatum  Fuscum.  D. 

Precipitated  Sulphuret  of  Antimony, 

Qualities.  Form,  a  brilliant  orange  coloured  powder ; 
Taste,  slightly  styptic  but  inodorous.  Chemical  Composition. 

*  The  manner  of  doing  it  among  the  Turks,  is  described  hy. Shaw  and 
Russel.  Chateaubriand  also  remarks,  “  The  women  of  Athens  appear  to  me 
smaller  and  less  handsome  than  those  of  the  Morea,  their  practice  oipainiing 
the  orbits  of  the  eyes  blue,  and  the  ends  of  the  fingers  red.,  is  disagreeable  to  the 
stranger.”  Dr.  Ba'dham  has  also  giv^en  us  an  interesting  note  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  his  learned  Translation  of  Juvenal.  Sat.  II.  1.  141.  See  also  the 
present  work,  Voi.  1.  p.  70.. 

i  The  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  is  an  ingredient  in  Spiisbury’s  Drops.~=- 
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Very  complicated  attractions  arc  exerted  during  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  substance;  the  result  of  which  is  an  hydro-suiphu- 
ret  of  Oxide  of  Antimony,  with  excess  of  sulphur.  Solubility* 
It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water.  Uses,  According  to  the  dose, 
it  is  a  diaphoretic,  cathartic,  or  emetic ;  it  is,  however,  less 
¥  certain  than  many  other  preparations,  and,  unless  m  combina» 
tion  with  mercury  for  cutaneous  affections,  is  not  very  often 
employed.  Incompatible  Substances,  All  acids  and  acidu¬ 
lous  salts  increase  its  emetic  properties  ;  when  therefore  acid 
is  suspected  to  prevail  in  the  primae  viag,  it  should  be  combined 
with  soap,  magnesia,  {Form  :  128,)  or  aromatic  confection  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  confection  of  roses,  and  vehicles  containing 
acids,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Form  of  Exhibition, 
Pills,  Dose,  grs.  i  to  v.  Officinal  Preparations.  Pilulce 
Hi^drargyri  Sub-Muriatis^  (i^)  L.  Adulterations,  It  is 
often  sophisticated  with  chalk  and  other  extraneous  matter  ; 
it  ought  not  to  effervesce  with  acids  ;  it  should  be  entirely 
vaporizable  by  heat,  and  its  colour  should  be  that  of  bright 
orange.  A  spurious  article  is  vended  which  consists  of  sul¬ 
phur  and  sulphuret  of  antimony  coloured  with  Venetian  red. 

ANTIMONIUM  TARTARIZATUM.  L. 

Tartris  Antimonii.  E.  Tartar um  Antimoniatum.  D, 

Tartar  Emetic,^ 

Qualities.  Form^  crystals  whose  primitive  form  is  the 
regular  tetrahedron,  although  it  assumes  a  variety  of  secondary 
forms.  Colour,  white.  Odour,  none.  Taste,  slightly  styptic 
and  metallic  ;  on  exposure  to  the  air  the  crystals  slightly  efflo¬ 
resce;  thrown  upon  burning  coals,  they  become  black,  and 
afford  metallic  antimonv*  Chemical  Composition.  This  is 
involved  in  much  doubt  and  obscurity ;  it  is  stated  in  the 
various  dispensatories  to  be  a  triple  salt,  consisting  of  tartaric 
acid,  oxide  of  antimony,!  and  potass,  and  which  therefore, 

See  TJydrargijri  Oxymvrias,  Dr.  Duncan  also  observes  (hat  it  seems  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  quack  remedy  which  has  acquired  some  reputation  in  Ireland  for  the 
cure  of  cancer,  whei’c  it  is  used  as  an  external  application  to  the  sore. 

*  This  saline  body  was  first  made  known  by  Adrian  de  Mynsicht  in  his 
Thesaurus  Medico’chyrnicus,  published  in  163 i  ;  although  it  appears  probable 
that  the  preparation  was  suggested  by  a  treatise,  entitled  Methodus  in  Pul- 
published  in  Italy  in  1620.  This  book,  written  by  Dr.  ('ornachinus, 
gives  an  account  of  a  method  of  preparing  a  [»owder  which  had  been  invent¬ 
ed  by  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  whieh  had  acquired  considerable  cele¬ 
brity  in  Italy;  this  powder  was  composed  of  Scammony,  Sulphuret  of  Anti¬ 
mony,  and  Tartar,  triturated  together. 

i  There  is  a  Tartrate  of  Antimony,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  made  to  crystal¬ 
line  ;  it  easily  assumes  a  gelatinous  form  ;  and  it  may  be  here  observed  that 


says  Mr.  Thompson,  on  the  principles  of  the  reformed  nomeii» 
c  lature,  ought  to  be  termed  a  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potass. 
The  truth  of  these  views,  however,  is  extremely  questionable, 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  with  Gay  Lussac,  that  in  the  various 
metalline  compounds,  of  which  super-tartrate  of  potass  is  an 
ingredient,  this  latter,  substance  acts  the  part  of  a  simple  acid ; 
an  opinion  which  receives  much  support  from  the  great  solvent 
property  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  from  the  striking  fact  that  it 
is  even  capable  of  dissolving  various  oxides  which  are  insoluble 
in  tartaric  acid,  of  which  the  protoxide  of  antimony  is  an 
example.  According  then  to  this  view,  tartar  emetic  is  a  salt 
composed  of  bi-tartrate  {super-tartrate)  of  potass,  which  acts 
the  part  of  an  acid,  and  protoxide  of  antimony  :  from  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Phillips,  it  would  appear  that  1 00  parts  of 
the  bi-tartrate  will  dissolve  70  of  the  protoxide.  In  this  state 
of  doubt,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  name  can  be  more  appro¬ 
priate  than  Antimoninm  Tartarizatum,  Solubility.  Much 
discrepancy  of  opinion  exists  upon  this  subject,  owing  probably 
to  the  variations  and  incidental  impurities  to  which  this  salt  is 
liable.  Dr.  Duncan,  who  selected  very  pure  specimens  for 
examination,  states  that  it  is  soluble  in  three  times  its  weight 
of  water  at  212^,  and  in  fifteen  at  60°.  This  solution,  when 
the  salt  is  pure,  is  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  but  if  long"^ 
kept,  unless  a  considerable  portion  of  spirit  be  added,  it  under¬ 
goes  decomposition ;  a  precipitate  indeed  sometimes  takes 
place  very  rapidly,  but  this  is  generally  tartrate  of  lime,  an 
incidental  impurity,  derived  from  the  supertartrate  of  potass. 
Incompatible  Substances.  Mineral Acids^  Alkalies^and  their 
Carbonates^  most  of  the  Metals^  Soaps,  Hydro-Sulphurets,  and 
many  infusions  and  decoctions  of  bitter  and  astringent  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  e.  g.  f§j,  of  the  decoction  of  yellow  bark  is  capable  of 
completely  decomposing  3j  of  this  salt,  and  of  rendering  it 
inert. Berthollet  has  accordingly  recommended  the  imme-v 
diate  exhibition  of  this  decoction  Avhen  an  overdose  of  the  salt 
has  been  taken  ;  and  Orfila  has  given  a  very  satisfactory  case 
in  which  this  antidote  succeeded.  Infusion  and  tincture  of 
galls  throw'  down  curdled  and  inert  precipitates  of  a  dirty  white 
colour,  inclining  to  yellow.  Rhubarb  is  equally  incompatible’: 
the  extract  of  this  substance  therefore  never  ought  to  be  em- 

Antimonyis  one  of  those  metals  whose  oxides  seem  to  combine  with  difficulty, 
and  to  form  compounds  of  little  permanency  with  acids  unless  there  be  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  same  time  an  alkali  or  earth  ;  and  their  solutions  in  most  cases, 
yield,  on  dilution,  a  white  precipitate. 

*  The  corai)Oiind  of  Tarlarized  Aniimony  and  Bark,  is  said  to  purge,  and  to 
constitute  the  “  Bolus  ad  i^uartanus''  of  the  French  physicians. 
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ployed  in  forming  pills  of  tartar  emetic  :  but  it  deserves  notice 
that  this  salt  is  not  decomposed  by  the  infusions  of  gentian  or 
wormwood.  Alkaline  Sulphates^  provided  they  be  perfectly 
neutral,  produce  no  disturbance  in  solutions  of  tartar  emetic, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  considered  incompatible  with  them  ; 
if  there  be  any  excess  of  acid,  as  in  alum,  hi-sulphate  of  potass, 
8zc.  then  its  decomposition  is  eiFected,  and  a  white  insoluble 
sulphate  of  antimony  is  precipitated.  It  appears  therefore  that 
the  famous  “  Emetio-purgative”  of  the  French  school,  con¬ 
sisting  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  tartarized  antimony  in  solution, 
is  by  no  means  the  unchemical  mixture  which  some  have  con¬ 
sidered  it  to  be,  and  that  it  really  produces  its  effects  from  the 
operation  of  its  original  ingredients,  and  not  from  that  of  the 
compounds,  {Sulphate  of  Antimony,  Tartrate  of  Soda,  and 
Sidphate  of  Potass)  which  have  been  erroneously  supposed  to 
result.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  Solution  is  its  best  form,  see 
Liquor  Antimonii  Tartariz*  Doss.  It  either  vomits,  purges, 
r/  or  sweats,  according  to  the  quantity  exhibited,  thus  gr.  ^  will,  if 
the  skin  be  kept  warm,  promote  a  diaphoresis  ;  gr.  ~  will  pro¬ 
cure  some  stools  first,  and  sweating  afterward  ;  and  gr.  j  will 
generally  vomit  and  then  purge,  and  lastly  sweat  the  patient ; 
in  very  minute  doses,  as  gr.  yV  tV  (combined  with  squill  and 
ammoniacum,  it  acts  as  an  expectorant,  see  Formulce  1,  2,  3,  8, 
■.j  60.  It  is  decidedly  the  most  manageable,  and  the  least  uncer¬ 
tain  of  all  the  antimonial  preparations,  and  the  practitioner 
would  probably  have  but  little  to  regret  were  all  the  other  com¬ 
binations  of  this  metal  discarded  from  our  Pharmacopoeias,  Tar¬ 
tar  emetic,  when  triturated  with  lard,  in  the  proportion  of  3iss  or 
■  3ij  to  of  the  latter,  forms  a  very  powerful  rubefacient,  occa¬ 
sioning  a  pustular  eruption  on  the  skin,  and  proving  very  ser¬ 
viceable  in  deep-seated  inflammation  ;  or  the  application  may 
be  made  by  dusting  a  piece  of  adhesive  piaster  with  tartarized 
antimony,  taking  care  to  leave  a  margin  untouched  that  it  may 
more  firmly  adhere.  Officinal  Preparations,  gr.  j.  is  con¬ 
tained  in  f^ss  of  Liquor  Antimonii  Tart  :  L.  and  Vinum  Tar- 
tratis  Antimonii.  FA  Adulterations.  It  should  be  always 
purchased  in  its  crystalline  form  ;  and  a  solution  of  it  in  dis¬ 
tilled  water  ought  to  furnish  a  copious  gold-coloured  precipitate 
with  snlphuret  of  ammonia ;  a  precipitate  soluble  in  nitric 
acid,  wdth  acetate  of  lead  ;  and  a  white  and  extremely  thick 

Norris’s  Drops.  A  solution  of  tartarized  antimony  in  rectified  spirit, 
and  disguised  by  the  addition  of  some  vegetable  colouring  matter.  I  am  cre¬ 
dibly  informed  that  the  original  recipe  contained  opium,  but  that  which  I 
have  examined,  and  which  was  procured  from  a  respectable  agent,  yielded 
no  indications  of  its  presence. 
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precipitate,  dissolving  with  facility  in  pure  nitric  acid,  with  lime 
water.  If  the  crystals  deliquesce,  the  presence  of  other  salts 
may  be  inferred.  M.  Seocullasj  in  a  memoir  of  which  there  is 
a  copious  extract  in  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  for  1821,  has 
shown  that  all  the  antimonial  preparations  used  in  medicine, 
except  carefully  crystallized  Tartar  Emetic,  contain  more  or 
less  arsenic,  which  metal  was  originally  combined  with  the 
antimony  in  the  ore,  and  has  continued  pertinaciously  associa¬ 
ted  with  it  through  all  its  modifications. 

AQUA.  Water. 

Water,  from  its  extensive  powers  as  a  solvent,  never  occurs  ^ 
in  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  although  the  nature  and  degree  of 
its  contamination  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  circum¬ 
stances  and  situation.  It  is  generally  found  holding  earthy 
matter  in  a  state  of  mechanical  suspension,  or  saline  and  other 
bodies  in  chemical  solution.  The  usual  varieties  of  common 
water  are  classed  and  defined  by  Celsus  ;  and  modern  chemists 
have  not  found  any  reason  to  reject  the  arrangement.  ^‘•Aqua  ^ 
levissima  pluvialis  est  ;  delude  fontana  ,*  turn  ex  jiumine,  turn 
ex  puteo  ;  posthcec  ex  nive,  aut  glade  ;  gravior  his  ex  lacu  j 
gravis sima  ex  paludeJ^ 

1.  Rain  Water.  Aqua  Pluvialis,  when  collected  in  the 
open  fields,  is  certainly  the  purest  natural  water,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  the  least  specific  gravity  ;  the  bodies  which  it  holds 
in  solution  are,  carbonic  acid,  a  minute  portion  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  with  traces  of  muriate  of  lime.  Dew  is  said  to  be  water 
saturated  with  air.  Rain  water  ought,  however,  to  be  boiled 
and  strained,  whenever  it  is  collected  near  large  towns  ;  Hip¬ 
pocrates  gives  this  advice,  and  M.  Margraaf  of  Berlin  has 
shown  the  wisdom  of  the  precaution  by  a  satisfactory  series  of 
experiments. 

2.  Spring  Water.  Aqua  Fontana,  in  addition  to  the  sub¬ 
stances  detected  in  rain  water,  generally  contains  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  frequently  other  salts  ;  but  the 
larger  springs  are  purer  than  smaller  ones,  and  those  which  V 
occur  in  primitive  countries,  and  in  siliceous  rocks,  or  beds  of 
gravel,  necessarily  contain  the  least  impregnation.  An  impor¬ 
tant  practical  distinction  has  been  founded  upon  the  fact,  that 
the  water  of  some  springs  dissolves  soap,  whilst  that  of  others 
decomposes  and  curdles  it ;  the  former  has  been  termed  soft, 
the  latter  hard  water  ;  soft  water  is  a  more  powerful  solvent  of 
all  vegetable  matters,  and  is  consequently  to  be  preferred  for 
domestic  as  well  as  medicinal  purposes ;  the  brewer  knows  well 
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from  experience  how  much  more  readily  and  copiously  soft 
water  will  dissolve  the  extractive  matter  of  his  malt.  Horses, 
by  an  instinctive  sagacity,  always  prefer  soft  water,  and  when 
by  necessity  or  inattention  they  are  confined  to  that  which  is 
hard^  their  coats  become  rough  and  ill  conditioned,  and  they 
are  frequently  attacked  with  the  gripes.  Pigeons  also  refuse 
hard  water,  when  they  have  been  accustomed  to  that  which  is 
soft."^^ 

3.  River  Water.  Aqua  ex  Flumine,  being  derived  from  the 
conflux  of  numerous  springs  and  rain  water,  generally  possesses 
considerable  purity ;  that  the  proportion  of  its  saline  ingre- 
dients  should  be  small,  is  easily  explained  by  the  precipitation 
which  must  necessarily  take  place  from  the  union  of  different 
solutions  ;  it  is,  however,  liable  to  hold  in  suspension  particles 
of  earthy  matter,  which  impair  its  transparency,  and  sometimes 
its  salubrity  ;  this  is  particularly  observed  of  the  Seine,  the 
Ganges,  and  the  Nile.t 

4.  Well  Water.  Aqua  ex  Puteo,  is  essentially  the  same 
as  spring  water,  being  derived  from  the  same  source  ;  it  is, 
however,  more  liable  to  impurity  from  its  stagnation,  or  slow” 
infiltration;!  hence  our  old  wells  furnish  much  purer  water  than 
those  which  are  more  recent,  as  the  soluble  particles  are 
gradually  washed  away.  Mr.  Dalton  observes  that  the  more 
any  spring  is  drawn  from,  the  softer  the  w^ater  becomes. 

5.  Snow  Water.  Aqua  ex  Wire,  has  been  supposed  to  be 
iinw^holesome,||  and  in  particular,  to  produce  bronchocele,from 
the  prevalence  of  that  disease  in  the  Alps,  but  it  does  not 


'./  "  Hard  water  lias  a  tendency  to  produce  diseases  in  the  spleen  of  certain 

animals,  especially  sheep  3  this  is  the  case  in  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  of 
Minorca,  as  we  are  informed  by  Cleghorn.  The  mischievous  tendency  of 
bad  water,  where  it  cannot  be  corrected  by  some  chemical  process,  would 
seem  to  be  best  counteracted  by  bitter  vegetables.  Virey  supposes  that  this 
circumstance  first  induced  the  Chinese  to  infuse  the  leaves  of  the  tea  plant. 

t  Alpini  informs  us  that  Elephantiasis  is  endernial  in  Egypt;  Galen  ascribed 
it  to  the  impure  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  Lucretius  adopted  the  same  opinion. 
Est  Elephas  morbus,  qui  propter  llumina  Nili 
Giguitur  /Egypto  in  Medio. 

(V  t  Dr.  Percival  observes  that  bricks  harden  the  softest  water,  and  give  it  an 
aluminous  impregnation;  the  common  practice  of  lining  wells  with  them  is 
therefore  very  improper,  unless  they  be  covered  with  cement. 

11  The  same  strumous  affection  occurs  at  Sumatra,  where  ice  and  snow  are 
never  seen  ;  wliile  on  (he  contrary,  the  disease  is  quite  unknown  in  Chili  and 
Thibet,  although  the  rivers  of  these  countries  are  chiefly  supplied  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  with  which  the  mountains  are  covered.  The  trials  of 
Captain  Cook,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world,  prove  the  wholesomeness  of 
Ice  VHitcr  beyond  a  doubt ;  in  the  high  southern  latitudes  he  found  a  salutary 
supply  of  fresh  water  in  the  ice  of  the  sea,  this  melted  ice,”  says  Sir  John 
Pringle,  “  was  not  only  sweet  but  soft,  and  so  wholesome  as  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  human  reasoning  unsupported  by  experiments.” 
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appear  upon  what  principle  its  insalubrity  can  depend  ;  the 
prejudice,  however,  is  a  very  ancient  one,  for  Hippocrates 
observes  that  snow  or  ice  water  is  unwholesome,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  finer  particles  being  evaporated,  and  lost  during 
its  solution  :  it  appears  to  ditier  only  from  rain  water  in  being 
destitute  of  air,  to  which  water  is  certainly  indebted  for  its 
briskness,  and  perhaps  for  many  of  its  good  effects  upon  ani¬ 
mals  and  vegetables.  The  same  observations  apply  to  Ice  Water* 

6.  Lake  Water.  Jlqua  ex  Lacu,  is  a  collection  of  rain, 
spring,  and  river  waters,  contaminated  wdth  various  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies,  which  from  its  stagnant  nature  have  under¬ 
gone  putrefaction  in  it. 

7.  Marsh  Water.  Aqua  ex  Pahide  heing  the  most  stag¬ 
nant  is  the  most  impure  of  all  water,  and  is  generally  loaded 
with  decomposing  vegetable  matter. 

To  what  extent  the  impurities  of  water  are  capable  of 
influencing  its  salubrity,  has  been  a  subject  of  interesting 
inquiry  from  the  age  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present  day.  To 
many  of  these  natural  contaminations,  too  much  importance 
has  been  certainly  attached  ;  it  is  an  affected  refinement  to 
suppose  that  the  presence  of  minute  portions  of  such  earthy 
and  calcareous  salts,  as  generally  occur  in  solution,  can  impart 
any  noxious  quality  to  water  5"^  whilst  on  the  contrary,  animal 
and  vegetable  impurities,  or  earthy  bodies  in  a  state  of  media- y* 
nical  suspension,  cannot  fail  to  prove  injurious,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  the  true  “  scelera  aquarum.”  Guided  by  false 
analogies,  many  have  supposed  that  they  recognised  the  origin 
of  all  calcareous  diseases  in  the  earthy  impurities  of  water  ; 
the  researches,  however,  of  chemistry  have  removed  this 
delusion,  by  demonstrating  that  the  substances  found  in  water  / 
never  enter  into  the  composition  of  urinary  calculi. t  Metallic 
and  other  accidental  contaminations  are  necessarily  highly 
injurious,  and  the  winter  in  which  their  presence  is  suspected, 
should  be  submitted  to  the  most  careful  examination. 

For  the  purification  and  preservation  of  water,  numerous 
methods  have  been  adopted  ;  the  mechanical  impurities  may  . 

*  I  take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  I  have'made  analyses  of  several 
of  those  springs  in  Cornwall,  which  have  from  time  immemorial  enjoyed  a 
reputation  iii  the  neighbourhood  for  curing  diseases,  among  which  were  the 
waters  of  Holy-well,  so  named  from  its  supposed  virtues,  and  those  of  Per- 
miscen  Bay,  equally  extolled  for  their  medicinal  qualities.  But  1  have  only 
been  able  to  delect  minute  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime,  derived  from  in¬ 
filtration  through  banks  of  calcareous  sand.  See  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Geological  Society  of  Cornwall^  VoL  /. 

t  See  “  Remarks  on  the  Pump  wmter  of  London,”  by  W.  Heberden,  M.D. 
in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Medical  Transactions;  also  Acad-  Royale  des  Sciend. 
3700,  Hist.  pag.  oS,  Pcrrault  Vitriive,  L.  VilL  c.5. 
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1)0  removed  bj  liltmtion,  which  is  performed  ihroagh  porous, 
stones,  or  alternate  layers  of  sand  or  charcoal ;  muddy  water 
may  be  also  cleared  by  adding  a  few  grains  of  alum  to  each 
pint,"^  and  in  that  proportion,  the  water  is  not  rendered  in  the 
least  disagreeable  ;  when  wafer  has  contracted  a  putrid  smell, 
it  may  be  rendered  sweet  by  agitating  it  with  a  small  portion  of 
magnesia,  or  with  black  oxide  of  manganese,  in  the  proportion 
of  Ij  parts  to  250  parts  of  water.  Dr.  Black  observes  that 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  one  of  the  most  antiseptic  substances 
known,  will  preserve  water  from  putrefaction  for  ever,  and  that 
it  may  at  any  time  be  separated  therefrom  in  a  few  minutes  by 
adding  a  small  lump  of  common  salt ;  this  fact  in  itself  is 
curious,  but  the  experiment  is  too  hazardous  to  be  recommend¬ 
ed.  Dr.  Alston  prefers  lime,  as  a  preservative  of  the  water, 
and  proposes  to  remove  it  by  the  addition  of  a  carbonate  of 
magnesia  ;  Dr.  Henry  has  however  found  that  it  is  more  eco¬ 
nomically  precipitated  by  the  introduction  of  a  current  of 
carbonic  acid  into  the  cask.  As  that  peculiar  property  of  water 
which  is  termed  hardness,  generally  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  sidphate  of  lime,  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  carbonate 
twenty-four  hours  previous  to  its  being  used,  will  be  found  to 
restore  it,  or  if  it  should  depend  upon  snper-carbonale  of  lime^ 
long  ebullition,  without  any  addition,  will  be  found  sufficient  for 
its  cure. 

Water  when  kept  for  a  long  time  in  casks,  especially  on 
long  voyages,  is  partially  decomposed,  and  a  volume  of  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  is  evolved,!  imparting  to  such  water  the 
peculiar  smell  and  taste  which  characterize  it  5  this  decompo¬ 
sition  may  in  a  great  degree  be  obviated  by  charring  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  water  casks  ;  it  is  however  to  a  great  degree  pre- 

^  I  am  informed  by  a  respectable  chemist  in  this  town,  that  he  sells  a  large 
quantity  of  alum  for  this  very  purpose,  as  well  as  to  [)ublicans  for  the  sake  of 
clearing  their  spirituous  liquors  ;  for  the  same  end,  we  are  told  that  the  wine 
merchants  in  Paris  put  into  each  cask  of  wine  as  much  as  a  pound  of  alum. 

t  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  respect  to  the  water  of  the  River 
Thames  ;  for  as  it  contains  but  a  small  proportion  of  saline  matter,  it  is  re¬ 
markably  soft,  although  it  holds  suspended  mud,  and  vegetable  and  animal 
debris,  which  occasion  it  to  undergo  a  violent  change  on  being  kept :  a  large 
volume  of  carburetted  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases  is  evolved,  and  it 
becomes  black  and  insufferably  offensive  ;  upon  racking  it  off  however  into 
large  earthen  vessels,  and  exposing  it  to  the  air,  it  gradually  deposites  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  black  slimy  matter,  and  becomes  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  perfectly 
sweet  and  palatable,  and  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  sea  store.  “  Th  e 
Neav  River  Water”  contains  a  small  proportion  of  muriate  of  lime,  carbo¬ 
nate  of  lime,  and  muriate  of  soda  ;  it  differs  also  in  its  gaseous  contents  :  100 
cubic  inches  of  New  River  Water  contain  2.25  of  carbonic  acid,  and  1.25  of 
common  air,  whereas  the  water  of  the  Thames  contains  rather  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  common  air,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  carbonic  acid. 
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vented  in  the  Navy  by  substituting  iron  tanks  lor  wooden 
vessels.  In  Pharmacy  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  when-  / 
ever  common  water  is  employed  it  should  not  be  hardj  filtered 
rain  water  may  be  recommended  as  the  most  eligible  on  such 
occasions.  » 

% 

AQUA  DISTILLATA.  L.E.D.  Distilled  Water. 

Qualities.  Taste^  vapid  from  the  absence  of  air,  and 
slightly  empyreurnatic  in  consequence  probably  of  the  presence 
of  a  small  quantity  of  extractive  matter  which  has  undergone 
partial  decomposition ;  a  fluid-ounce  weighs  454J  grains. 
Medicinal  Use.  In  extemporaneous  prescriptions,  distilled 
water  should  be  always  ordered  whenever  the  formula  contains 
any  of  the  following  substances  ; — Acidum  Sidphuricum  ;  Act- 
dum  Citricum  /  Antimonium  Tartarizahim  ,*  Argenii  Jiitras  ; 
Cuprum  Ammoniatum  j  Fvrrimi  Tartarizahim  j  Hydrargyri 
Oxy-murias ;  Liquor  Ammonia Liquor  Phimbi  Aceialis  ^ 
Liquor  Potass  a  ;  Plumbi  Super-Acetas  y  Solutio  Muriatis  Ba¬ 
ryta  j  Vinum  Ferriy  Zinci  Sulphus ,  Ferri  Sulphas,  Dis¬ 
tilled  water  ought  also  to  be  employed  in  preparations  where 
much  water  is  evaporated,  as  in  the  formation  of  extracts,  since 
the  residual  matter  of  common  water  will  remain  mixed  with 
the  product  of  the  process,  and  uselessly  add  to  its  bulk,  or 
even  in  some  cases  produce  in  it  chemical  changes ;  unless 
however  under  such  circumstances,  common  water  purified  by 
filtration  should  be  ordered,  as  the  air  which  it  contains  im¬ 
parts  to  it  a  pleasant  and  sprightly  flavour.  In  making  infu¬ 
sions  or  decoctions,  it  is  very  important  that  the  water  should 
be  free  from  those  impurities  which  impart  to  it  hardness,  and 
which  render  it  a  far  less  powerful  solvent  of  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  nor  indeed  can  resinous  substances  be  mixed  with  such 
water,  even  when  assisted  by  a  mucilaginous  medium.  On 
which  account,  in  prescribing  emulsions,  it  may  perhaps  be 
prudent  to  direct  the  employment  of  distilled  water.  Tests 
OF  ITS  PuRiTV.  Its  transparency  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  muriate  of  barytes. 

AQUA  MARINA.  Sea  Water. 

Until  the  late  able  researches  of  Dr.  Murray,  we  possessed 
but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  sea  water  ; 
it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  the  analysis  performed  by 
different  chemists  should  be  found  to  be  so  materially  at 
variance ;  the  true  cause  of  such  discordance  is  now  easily 
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understood,  for  it  appears,  that  in  the  examination  of  a  mineral 
water  or  any  compound  saline  solution,  the  substances  obtained 
from  it  are  not  necessarily  the  original  ingredients,  but  fre¬ 
quently  the  products  of  new  combinations  established  by  the 
operation  of  analysis,  and  that  consecfuently  the  nature  of  the 
results  obtained  may  vary  according  to  the  modes  in  which 
such  analysis  has  been  conducted,  or  even  according  to  the 
degree  of  dilution  in  which  the  saline  substances  exist."^  The 

^  The  law  which  determines  such  combinations  has  been  investigated  with 
singular  ingetiuity  and  success  by  Hr.  Murray,  (Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  1816.)  Berthollet  had  already  established  the  important 
fact,  that  combinations  are  often  determined  by  the  iorce  of  cohesion,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  in  principles  acting  on  each  other,  those  on  .which  this  force 
operates  most  powerfully,  in  relation  to  the  fluid  w  hich  is  the  medium  of  ac¬ 
tion,  are  combined  together  ;  hmice  from  a  knowledge  of  the  solubility  of 
the  compounds  which  substances  form,  we  may  predict  w  hat  combinations 
will  be  established  when  they  act  on  each  other, //tose  always  combining  which 
form  the  least  soluble  compounds.  It  is  for  the  extension  of  these  views,  and 
for  the  useful  application  of  them,  that  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Murray,  who 
justly  observes,  that  if  the  force  of  cohesion  can  so  far  modify  chemical  at¬ 
traction,  as  to  establish  among  compound  salts  dissolved  in  any  medium, 
those  combinations  whence  the  least  soluble  compounds  are  formed,  we  are 
entitled  to  conclude'  that  the  reverse  of  this  force,  i.  e.  the  power  of  a  sol¬ 
vent,  may  produce  the  opposite  effects,  or  cause  the  very  reverse  of  these 
combinations  to  be  established,  so  that  in  a  concentrated  medium  the  least 
soluble  will  be  formed,  and  in  a  dilute  one,  the  more  soluble  compounds  will 
be  established.  Hence  follows  the  simple  rule  by  w  hich  the  actual  state  in 
which  saline  bodies  exist  in  a  solution  may  be  determined,  viz.  that  in  any 
fluid  containing  the  elements  of  compound  salts,  the  binary  compounds  existing 
in  it  will  be  generally  those  which  are  most  soluble  in  that  fluid,  and  the  reverse 
combinations  will  only  be  established  by  its  concentration  favouring  the  influence 
of  cohesion.  It  appears  that  by  simply  evaporating  a  saline  solution  we  may  pro¬ 
duce  changes  in  its  composition,  and  obtain  products  w  hich  never  existed  in 
its  original  state  of  dilution  5  thus,  suppose  muriate  of  magnesia  and  sulphate 
of  soda  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  as  is  actually  the  case  in  the  water  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  solution  to  be  concentrated  by  evaporation  from  heat ;  the 
combinations  oi  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  muriate  of  soda,  being  on  the  whole 
Jess  soluble  in  w'ater,  this  circumstance  of  inferior  solubility,  or  the  force  of 
cohesion  thus  operating,  actually  determines  the  formation  of  these  com¬ 
pounds,  and  the  production  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  from  the  bittern  is  to  be 
explained  tipon  this  principle.  Since  it  appears  therefore  that  the  influence 
of  solubility  is  most  important,  temperature,  to  whose  dominion  it  is  under  all 
circumstain  os  subject,  must  necessarily  be  alike  pow'erful ;  let  us  exemplify 
this  fact  by  the  action  of  the  very  sails  under  consideration  ;  it  has  been  just 
slated  that  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of  soda  decompose  each  other  in 

a  concentrated  solution  at  a  high  temperature,  producing  muriate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  but  at  temperatures  below  32°  the  reverse  actually 
takes  place,  muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  reacting,  and  being 
converted  into  sulphate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  magnesia;  a  fact  evidently 
owing  to  the  relation  of  the  solubility  of  these  salts  to  temperature.  Muriate 
of  soda  has  its  solubility  scarcely  altered,  either  by  heat  or  cold,  sulphate  of 
soda  is,  in  these  respects,  completely  the  reverse  ;  hence  at  an  elevated  tem¬ 
perature,  muriate  of  soda  is  the  least,  and  sulphate  of  soda  is  the  most  soluble 
salt,  wiiilst  at  a  low'  temperature,  the  reverse  of  this  happens.  All  the  cir- 
cMimstances  of  this  investigation  are  most  interesting;  the  medical  practi¬ 
tioner  will  at  once  perceive  its  importance,  as  enabling  him  to  appreciate 
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elements  of  the  salts  contained  in  a  pint  of  sea  water  are^ 
Lime  2*9,  J\lag7iesia  14*8,  Soda  96*3,  Sulphuric  Acid  14*4, 
Muriatic  Acid  97*7,  total  226*1  grains,  and  supposing  these 
elements  to  be  combined  in  the  modes  which  Dr.  Murray’s 
views  appear  to  establish,  the  saline  contents  of  a  pint  of  sea 
water  may  be  expressed  as  follows.  Muriate  of  Soda  159*3, 
Muriate  of  Magnesia  35*5,  M^lr^ate  of  Lime  5*7,  Sulphate  of 
Soda  25*6,  grains,  total  226*1  grains  ;  besides  such  saline  con¬ 
tents,  it  is  contaminated  with  various  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies,  in  consequence  of  which  it  becomes,  when  long  kept, 
highly  oifensive  ;  it  ought  also  to  be  stated  that  Dr.  Wollaston 
has  discovered  the  presence  of  a  minute  proportion  of  potass 
in  sea  water  ;  and  Dr.  Marcet  has  more  lately  detected  am¬ 
monia  in  combination  with  muriatic  acid.  Medical  Use. 
As  a  cathartic,  a  pint  is  the  ordinary  quantity,  which  should  be 
taken  in  the  morning,  at  two  doses,  with  an  interval  of  half  an 
hour  between  each ;  this  quantity  contains  half  an  ounce  of 
purgative  salt,  of  which  about  three-fourths  are  muriate  of  soda, 
but  it  is  much  more  active  than  a  similar  portion  of  any  arti¬ 
ficial  combination.  In  procuring  sea  water  for  medicinal  pur¬ 
poses,  there  is  a  precaution,  the  importance  of  which  expe¬ 
rience  has  suggested  to  me,  that  it  be  not  hastily  drank  on  the  ^ 
beach,  before  the  particles  of  sand,  with  which  under  such 
circumstances  it  is  generally  mixed,  are  allowed  to  subside ; 
from  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  I  have  witnessed  serious 
consequences.  The  most  important  advantages  of  sea  water 
are  derived  from  its  external  use  as  a  bath. 

AqVM  DISTILLATE.  L.D. 

Aqu^  Stillatiti^.  E.  Distilled  Waters, 

These  are  waters  impregnated  with  the  essential  oils  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  are  principally  designed  as  grateful  vehicles  for  the 
exhibition  of  more  active  remedies  ;  ample  directions  for  pre¬ 
paring  them  are  given  in  the  several  Pharmacopoeias,  and  if 
they  be  rectified  by  redistillation  they  may  be  kept  foi;  several 
years  ;  the  usual  mode  of  preserving  them  is  by  adding  spirit, ' 
which  has  also  the  incidental  advantage  of  preventing  them 
from  being  frozen  during  the  winter  season.  Some  recom¬ 
mend  a  film  of  the  essential  oil  to  be  diffiised  over  the  water’s 
surface.  They  may  be  extemporaneously  prepared  by  adding 
to  water  what  have  been  called  Essences,  which  consist  of 

the  real  nature  of  saline  solutions,  and  even  in  many  instances,  to  preserve 
their  identity.  See  MineraUs, 


essential  oil  and  alcohol,  or  by  rubbing  any  essential  oil  with 
ten  times  its  weight  of  sugar,  or,  what  answers  still  better,  of 
magnesia ;  when  however  they  are  so  prepared  they  never 
retain  their  transparency.  The  properties  of  each  water  may  be 
learnt  by  referring  to  the  vegetable  from  which  it  is  distilled* 

AQU^  MINERALES.  Mineral  Waters. 

Although  all  waters  that  flow  from  the  earth,  are,  as  they 
contain  mineral  bodies  in  solution,  strictly  speaking,  mineral 
waters,  yet  this  term  is  conventionally  applied  to  such  only  as 
are  distinguished  from  spring,  lake,  river,  or  other  water,  by  a 
peculiarity  in  colour,  taste,  smell,  or  any  obvious  properties, 
or  by  the  medicinal  effects  which  they  produce,  or  are  known 
to  be  capable  of  producing. 

To  the  medical  practitioner  the  history  of  these  waters  is 
most  interesting  and  instructive,  involving  highly  important 
subjects  of  chemical  and  physiological  inquiry.  These  waters 
are  without  doubt  indebted  for  their  medicinal  virtues  to  the 
operation  of  the  substances  which  they  hold  dissolved,  but  this 
is  so  materially  aided  by  the  peculiar  state  of  dilution  in  which 
they  exist,  as  well  as  by  the  mere  bulk  and  temperature  of  the 
water  itself,  as  to  render  extremely  doubtful  the  success  of 
every  attempt  to  concentrate  their  powers  by  evaporation* 
To  what  extent  dilution  may  modify  the  chemical  condition  of 
saline  solutions  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Murray  (see  Aqua  Manna,)  and  to  what 
l^egree  an  increase  in  the  solubility  of  any  remedy  may 
influence  its  medicinal  properties  has  been  considered  at  some 
length,  in  the  first  vol.  of  this  work,  {page  208.)  It  is  certain 
that,  in  general,  soluble  salts  are  capable"  of  exerting  a  much 
more  powerful  effect  upon  the  animal  economy,  than  those 
wliich  are  insoluble  ;  on  which  account,  the  earthy  muriates, 
especially  that  of  lime,  are  among  the  most  active  ingredients 
of  mineral  waters.  Although  chemical  analysis  has  frequently 
from  its  own  imperfection  failed  in  ascertaining  their  presence, 
it  seems  probable  that  muriate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  soda 
exist  in  ail  those  springs  that  furnish,  by  the  usual  methods  of 
examination,  of  lime  and  muriate  of  soda  j  for  the 

same  reasons  it  is  equally  probable  that  iron,  which  in  certain 
waters  has  been  supposed  from  the  analysis  to  exist  as  a  carbo- 
7inte,  is  in  its  native  solution  a  true  muriate  ;  this  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  Bath  waters.  Is  it  then  sur¬ 
prising,  that  medical  practitioners  should  hitherto  have  failed 
in  their  attempts  to  emulate,  by  artificial  arrangements,  the 


medicinal  efficacy  of  active  mineral  springs  ?  For  the  inves-  . 
tigation  of  the  true  composition  of  mineral  waters  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Murray  furnish  a  simple  and  elegant  formula.  'Deter-- 
mine  by  precipitants  the  weight  of  the  acids  and  bases,  suppose 
them  united  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  form  the  most  solu¬ 
ble  salts,  and  these  salts  will  constitute  the  true  saline  consti¬ 
tuents  of  the  water  under  examination. 

Mineral  waters  admit  of  being  divided  into  four  classes,  viz. 

1.  Acidulous;  owing  their  properties  chiefly  to  carbonic 
acid  ;  they  are  tonic  and  diuretic,  and  in  large  doses  produce 
a  transient  exhilaration ;  the  most  celebrated  are  Pyrmont, 
Seltzer,  Spa,  Carlsbad,  and  Scarborough, 

2.  Chalybeate  ;  containing  iron  in  the  form  of  sulphate^ 
carbonate,  or  muriate’,^  they  have  a  styptic,  inky  taste.  Hart- 
fell  near  Moffat,  Peterhead,  Tunbridge,  Brighton,  Cheltenham, 
Bath,  Lemington  Priors,  Castle  Horneck,  near  Penzance, 

3.  Sulphureous  Waters  derive  their  charac’ter  from  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen,  either  uncombined,  or  united  with  lime, 
or  an  alkali,  Engien,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Harrowgate,  Moffat, 

4.  Saline  ;  mostly  purgative,  and  are  advantageously  em¬ 
ployed  in  those  hypochondriacal  and  visceral  diseases  that 
require  continued  and  moderate  relaxation  of  the  bowels  ; 
Cheltenham,  Leamington,  Seidlilz,  and  all  brackish  waters. 

Some  springs,  as  those  of  Bath,  Matlock,  and  Buxton,  owe 
their  virtues  rather  to  temperature  than  to  any  other  cause, 
and  others,  as  Malvern,  to  the  diluent  power  of  the  water. 


[MINERAL  WATERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  mineral  waters  of  the  United  States  have,  within  a 
few  years,  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  Physicians 
and  Chemists.  Like  those,  of  other  countries,  they  are 
found  to  possess  diversified  properties  ;  and  as  medicinal 
agents,  they  are  considered  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  world. 
The  author’s  division  of  mineral  waters  into  Acidulous,  Chaly¬ 
beate,  Sulphureous,  and  Saline,  is  no  doubt  a  convenient 
arrangement  for  general  purposes,  but  these  qualities  are  so 

^  There  is  a  precaution  respecting  the  preservation  of  these  waters  for 
analysis  with  which  the  chemist  ought  to  be  acquainted  ;  it  will  be  fully  ex- 
plained  by  the  relation  of  the  following  anecdote.  M-  Wurza,  on  examining 
some  bottles  of  Chalybeate  water,  could  detect  no  signs  of  iron  in  them,  and 
on  seeking  for  the  cause  of  this  circumstance,  he  discovered  it  in  the  astrin¬ 
gent  nature  of  the  corks  which  had  combined  with  the  raetalic  substance,  and 
abstracted  it  from  the  water. 
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frequently  combined  in  the  mineral  waters  of  this  country,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  give  them  a  determinate  classification.  Though 
springs  impregnated  with  iron,  and  holding  various  other  sub- 
stances  in  solution,  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  Union  ;  yet  on 
this  occasion,  it  is  intended  to  notice  those  only  which  are 
celebrated  for  their  medicinal  qualities.  Among  these,  the 
waters  of  Ballston-Spa  and  Saratoga,  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  are  pre-eminent.  The  fountains  at  these  places  are 
situated  on  the  verge  of  the  secondary,  and  not  far  from  the 
transition  formation  in  the  county  of  Saratoga  ;  and  as  far  as 
they  have  been  examined,  appear,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
possess  the  same  qualities,  differing  only  in  the  quantity  of  the 
substances  common  to  them  all.  (Steel.)  It  is  here  proper  to 
remark,  that  the  discordant  results  of  the  analyses  by  different 
chemists,  and  particularly  by  Seaman,  Mead,  Cutbush,  Dana, 
and  Steel,  leave  the  true  composition  of  these  waters  still  pro¬ 
blematical.  As  the  researches  of  Dr.  Steel,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  conducted  with  great  care  and  attention  to  accu¬ 
racy,  his  residence  at  the  springs  affording  him  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  repeated  experiment,  we  shall  here  present  the 
results  of  his  analysis  of  the  principal  fountains  both  of  Ball- 
ston  and  Saratoga.  The  quantity  of  water  in  his  experiments 
was  one  gallon, 

BALLSTON. 

I.  Public  Spring, — Temperature  50'' Fah, 


Muriate  of  Soda  -  -  159 

Carbonate  of  Soda  -  -  9 

Carbonate  of  Lime  -  -  75.5 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  -  2*5 

Carbonate  of  Iron  -  -  7 


253  grs. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  210  cubic  inches. 


11,  Law’s  Spring. — Temperature  52% 


Muriate  of  Soda  -  -  142 

Carbonate  of  Soda  -  -  JO 

Carbonate  of  Lime  64.5 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  -  J.5 

Carbonate  of  Iron  -  -  0 


224  grs. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  220  cubic  inches. 


ill.  r^EW  Spring. — Temperature  50". — -Muriate  uf  Soda 
145  ;  Carbonate  of  Soda  12  ;  Carbonate  of  Lime  6L5  ;  Car¬ 
bonate  of  Magnesia  9 ;  Carbonate  of  Iron  7.5=235  grs. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  159.5  cubic  inches.  In  this  water  there  is 
said  to  be  a  trace  of  silex  and  alumine. 

■s, 

SARATOGA. 

I.  Congress  Spring. — Temperature  50“. — -Muriate  of  Soda 
471.5 ;  Carbonate  of  Lime  178.476  ;  Carbonate  of  Soda  16.5; 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia  3.356  ;  Carbonate  of  Iron  6.168= 
676  grs.  Carbonic.acid  gas  343  cubic  inches. 

II.  Columbian  Spring. — Temperature  50°.-— Muriate  of 
Soda  201.5  ;  Carbonate  of  Soda  22.5  ;  Carbonate  of  Lime 
121  ;  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  1.5  ;  Carbonate  of  Iron  7.5= 
354  grs.  Carbonic  acid  gas  236  cubic  inches. 

III.  High  Rock  Spring. — Temperature  48°. — Muriate  of 
Soda  210;  Carbonate  of  Soda  18;  Carbonate  of  Lime  115; 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia  .5  ;  Carbonate  of  Iron  4,5=348  grs. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  243  cubic  inches. 

The  other  springs  at  Saratoga,  viz.  the  Washington,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Flat  Rock,  President,  Red,  Taylor,  Jackson,  Alexander, 
Walton,  and  Ellis,  yield  by  analysis  all  the  principles  stated 
above,  but  in  different  quantities.  Near  Law’s  spring  at  Ball- 
ston,  is  a  fountain  which,  in  addition  to  the  muriate  of  soda,  and 
the  carbonates  of  soda,  lirhe,  and  iron,  and  carbonic  acid  gas, 
contains  7  cubic  inches  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  a  gallon. 
Another  fountain,  a  few  miles  from  the  Congress  spring  at 
Saratoga,  affords  1 1  cubic  inches  of  hepatic  gas. 

The  above  waters  are  chiefly  prescribed  in  bilious  and 
dyspeptic  disorders,  and  also  in  certain  forms  of  gout,  chronic 
rheumatism,  scrofula,  dropsy,  palsy,  chlorosis,  and  ill-condi¬ 
tioned  ulcers  of  the  extremities.  In  many  cases  their  use  is 
singularly  efflcacious  ;  and  if  judiciously  employed,  we  have 
'  no  doubt  their  sanative  qualities  will  fully  sustain  the  celebrity 
they  have  acquired.  (See  Sleeps  Anali/sis  of  the  Mineral  Waters 
of  Saratoga  and  Ballston,  &lc,) 

The  waters  of  Schooley’s  mountain,  New-Jersey,  possess 
medicinal  properties  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Ballston  and 
Saratoga.  The  public  are  indebted  to  Professor  M^Nevinfor 
the  best  account  of  these  waters.  The  following  summary 
will  exhibit  the  result  of  his  analysis.  A  quantity  of  the 
water,  when  evaporated,  yielded  16.50  grains  of  a  brown  light 
powder,  which,  on  examination,  was  found  to  consist  of 

Extractive  0.92  ;  Muriate  of  Soda  0.43  ;  Muriate  of  Lime 
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2.40  ;  Muriate  of  Magnesia  0.50  ;  Carbonate  of  Lime  7.99  ; 
Sulphate  of  Lime  0.65  ;  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  0.40  ;  Silex 
0.80;  Carbonated  Oxyd  of  Iron  2.00;  Loss  0.41  =  16.50. 

The  springs  at  Schoolej’s  mountain  are  resorted  to  for  relief 
in  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  in  calculous  disorders. 
Abundant  evidence  of  their  efficacy  in  these  latter  complaints 
is  furnished  by  Professor  M^Nevin  in  his  paper  on  this  subject 
read  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  New- 
York,  and  published  in  the  1st  volume  of  their  Transactions. 

Among  the  thermal  waters  of  the  United  States,  those  of 
New-Lebanon,  New-York,  are  entitled  to  consideration. 
They  issue  from  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  are  remarkably  pellucid. 
The  quantity  discharged  from  the  fountain  amounts  to  eighteen 
barrels  in  a  minute.  Their  temperature  is  72°  of  Fahrenheit. 
According  to  the  Analysis  of  Dr.  Mead,  two  quarts  of  the 
water  contain 

Muriate  of  Lime  1;  Muriate  of  Soda  If  ;  Sulphate  of  Lime 
1-  ;  Carbonate  of  Lime  |=5  grs. 

Azotic  Gas  13  ;  Atmospheric  air  8=21  cubic  in. 

The  thermal  waters  of  Buncome  county,  North  Carolina, 
‘are  worthy  of  particular  notice.  They  are  found  upon  the 
margin  of  a  river  called  French  Broad,  about  thirty-two  miles 
from  Ashville.  Their  temperature  is  104  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
late  Dr.  Edward  D,  Smith,  who  examined  their  properties  in 
1818,  states  that  their  appearance  at  the  fountain  was  limpid, 
and  that  no  smell  was  perceivable,  though  he  was  assured  that 
in  some  seasons  they  emit  a  strong  odour.  From  three  quarts 
of  the  water  Dr.  Smith  obtained,  by  evaporation,  a  fixed  pro¬ 
duct  amounting  to  28  grains,  which  by  analysis  afforded  Mu¬ 
riates  of  Lime  and  Magnesia  4;  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  6;  Sul¬ 
phate  of  Lime  14^;  Insoluble  Matter  2^;  Loss  1=28  grs. 

The  remedial  virtues  of  the  Buncome  waters  are  no  doubt 
dependent  upon  their  temperature,  rather  than  the  substances 
which  they  hold  in  solution.  Used  as  a  bath  they  appear  to 
have  been  eminently  beneficial  in  chronic  rheumatism,  palsy, 
and  various  other  maladies  in  which  w^arm  bathing  is  usually 
advantageous.  (See  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts, 
VoL3,  p.  117.) 

In  that  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  called  the  Arkansaw 
Territory,  springs  have  been  discovered  whose  remarkably  ele¬ 
vated  temperature  render  them  objects  of  great  curiosity. 
They  are  situated  in  N.  Lat.  34°,  upon  a  small  creek  which 
flows  into  the  river  Washitaw.  Sixty  different  fountains  are 
said  to  exist  within  the  distance  of  four  hundred  yards  along 
the  east  side  of  the  creek.  The  country  is  extremely  rude  and 


mountainous.  The  temperature  of  the  waters  is  nmeh  greater 
in  summer  than  in  winter.  In  the  month  of  January,  1818, 
their  heat  was  found  to  vary  in  the  different  fountains  from 
1 04Uo  1 5  r  of  F ahrenheit.  In  summer,  the  water  is  hot  enough  y 
to  draw  tea  or  coffee,  cook  eggs,  and  even  meat.  Vegetables 
are  seen  growing  in  the  hottest  of  the  springs,  and  a  peculiar 
insect  is  said  to  live  and  sport  in  them.  (See  Major  Long^s 
Communication^  American  Monthly  Magazine,  VoL  3,  p.  29.) 
Bringier  states  that  the  heat  varies  in  the  different  fountains 
from  1 86^^10  192°,  referring  probably  to  their  temperature  in 
summer.  (See  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  Vol.  3, 
p.  29.)  I.] 


ARGENT!  NITRAS.  L.  Nitras  Argenti.  E.D. 

Fused  Nitrate  of  Silver,  olim.  Lunar  Caustic* 

Qualities.  Fused  nitrate  of  silver  is  in  small  cylinders  of 
a  dark  gray  colour,  and  presenting,  when  broken  across,  a 
crystalline  structure.  Odour,  none  ;  Taste,  intensely  bitter, 
austere,  and  metallic  ;  it  tinges  the  skin  indelibly  black  ;  when 
perfectly  free  from  copper,  it  is  not  deliquescent.  Chemical 
Composition  :  oxide  of  silver  70,  nitric  acid  30.  Solubilitv. 
In  an  equal  weight  of  water,  at  60° ;  it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Incompatible  Substances.  Fixed  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths,  the  muriatic,  sulphuric,  and  tartaric  acids,  and  all  the 
salts  which  contain  them  ;  Soaps,  arsenic,  hy dr o- sulphur ets, 
astringent  vegetable  infusions,  undistilled  xvaters*  The  solutions 
of  nitrate  of  silver  are  not  disturbed  by-  ammonia,  the  ammo” 
niuret  being  very  soluble;  nitrate  of  silver  tinges  the  skin  and 
hair  black,  and  has  been  frequently  employed  for  the  latter 
purpose  it  likewise  forms  the  basis  of  permanent  ink.! 
Medical  Uses.  Tonic,  antispasmodic,  and  escharotic  ;  it  is 
said  to  prove  efficacious  iii  epilepsy,  but  during  a  trial  for 
several  years  in  the  Westminster  hospital,  I  never  could  dis- 

^  For  the  same  purpose  the  French  employ  a  pomatum  prepared  with  the 
oxide  of  bisjnuth,  and  it  is  said  to  answer  the  intention. 

t  Permanent  Ink  for  marking  Linen.  This  preparation  is  a  solution  of'/ 
nitrate  of  silver,  thickened  with  sap  green,  or  cochineal.  ‘Yhe  preparing  licjuid, 
with  which  the  linen  to  be  marked  is  previously  wetted,  is  a  solution  of  soda, 
boiled  with  gum,  or  some  animal  mucilage.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
\f  potms  be  used  for  this  purpose,  the  marking  ink  will  run. 
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cover  its  virtues;  many  of  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  successful,  probably  derived  advantage 
from  the  purgative  medicines  which  were  simultaneously 
administered.  It  possesses  a  bitter  taste,  and  it  has  been  said 
to  act  like  vegetable  bitters  upon  the  digestive  organs,  and  ito 
offer  a  resource  in  dyspeptic  complaints.  It  is  principally  useful 
^  as  an  external  application,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
strongest  and  most  manageable  caustic  that  we  possess,  whilst 
in  solution  it  acts  as  a  useful  stimulant  in  indolent  ulcers ;  and 
being  possessed  of  the  power  of  coagulating  animal  matter,  it 
does  not  spread  to  any  extent,  and  is  therefore  extremely  con¬ 
venient  where  a  large  eschar  is  to  be  avoided.  A  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  metallic  salt  has  lately  been  strongly  recommended 
by  a  French  surgeon,  as  a  remedy  for  piles  of  long  standing. 
Forms  of  Exhibition.  For  internal  use,  in  pills  made  with 
crumb  of  bread,  with  the  addition  of  some  sugar,  to  prevent 
the  mass  from  being  too  hard.  Dose,  gr.  gradually  increa¬ 
sed  to  gr.j.  Adulterations.  Copper  may  be  always  sus¬ 
pected  when  it  deliquesces,  and  is  to  be  immediately  detected 
by  its  solution  assuming  a  blue  colour,  when  supersaturated 
with  ammonia.  The  sticks  should  be  preserved  in  closely 
'^'stopped  phials,  and  covered  with  soft  and  dry  paper.  Anti¬ 
dote.  When  this  substance  has  been  taken  in  excess,  muriate 
Vof  soda  is  its  true  antidote;  indeed  so  completely  does  it 
decompose,  and  separate  it  from  water,  that  if  a  saturated 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  be  filtered  through  common  salt,  it 
may  be  afterward  drunk  with  impunity.  This  circumstance 
alone,  would  of  necessity  render  nitrate  of  silver  a  very 
uncertain  remedy  ;  and  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  basis  of  this 
salt  is  occasionally  absorbed,  for  there  are  several  cases  upon 
record,  in  which  the  oxyd  of  silver  has  been  deposited  in  the 
rete  mucosum,  and  given  a  purple  hue  of  a  very  singular 
appearance  to  the  patient ;  I  have  lately  witnessed  an  instance 
of  this  kind  in  a  lady  who  had  taken  large  doses  of  the  nitrate, 
for  the  purpose  of  curing  a  dyspeptic  complaint ;  and  several 
other  similar  cases  stand  recorded  in  different  works. 
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ARMORACI^  RADIX.  L.E.  /Cochleariax 

\Armoracia/ 

R^plianus  Rusticanus,  D.  Horse^  Radish  Root, 

Qualities.  Taste^  hot  and  acrid  ;  Odour ^  pungent.  Che^ 
MiCAL  Composition.  All  its  virtues  depend  upon  an  essential 
oil.  Solubility.  Both  water  and  alcohol  extract  its  active 
principles,  but  they  are  dissipated  by  decoction.  Medical 
Uses.  As  a  stimulant  in  paralysis  it  is  often  useful  5  Sydenham 
found  it  successful  in  dropsies  which  were  consequent  on  inter¬ 
mittent  fevers ;  Cullen  recommends  a  syrup  made  with  the 
infusion  of  horse-radish,  to  remove  that  species  of  hoarseness 
which  depends  upon  local  relaxation  ;  Dr.  Withering  extols  an 
infusion  of  this  root  in  milk  as  a  cosmetic  both  safe  and  eifec-  V 
tual.  Incompatible  Substances.  Alkaline  Carbonates  y 
Oxy  muriate  of  Mercury;  Nitrate  of  Silver;  the  Infusion  of 
Galls,  and  of  Yellow  Cinchona  Bark,  produce  precipitates 
with  the  infusion  of  this  root.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  In 
substance,  scraped  or  swallowed  whole,  or  in  infusion.t  Dose 
of  the  substance  3j,  of  an  infusion  f|ij.  See  Inf  us  Armoracics 
comp:  Officinal  Preparations.  Infusum  ArmoracicB  comp : 
L,  Spiritus  Armoracice  comp  :  L.D. 

ARSENICI  OXYDUM'.  L.  Oxydum  Arsemci.  E. 

Arsenicum.  D.  White  Arsenic^  vulgo  Arsenic, 

Arsenious  Acid, 

i 

Qualities.  Form,  shining  semivitreous  lumps,  breaking 
with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  when  reduced  to  powder,  bear¬ 
ing  some  resemblance  to  white  sugar  !  Taste  acrid  and  corro¬ 
sive,  leaving  an  impression  of  sweetness.  Specific  gravity  3*7*, 
it  is  volatilized  at  the  temperature  of  383°  Fah.  and  by  a 
strong  heat  is  vitrified  into  a  transparent  glass  capable  of  crys¬ 
tallizing  in  tetrahedra,  with  truncated  angles.  In  the  state  of 
vapour,  it  is  quite  inodorous,  although  it  is  asserted  in  many 
chemical  works  of  authority  to  yield  a  smell  like  that  of  garlic  : 

"  flbwe-radish  :  /lom-mint ;  ftw/Z-rush  ;  &c.  These  epithets  are  Grecisms  ;  ’/ 
by  and^jif,  i.  e.  horse  and  bull,  when  prefixed  to  any  word,  signified  no 
more  than  great ;  thus  is  the  great  Dock,  Hippo-lap^thuna,  and  the  horse  of 
Alexander  from  the  size  of  his  head  was  named  Bucephalus, 

t  An  infusion  of  horse-radish  is  a  very  ancient  remedy  in  disorders  of  the 
stomach.  In  Paulus  iEgineta  we  shall  find  a  letter  written  by  Carystius  An- 
ijgonus,  in  which  it  is  highly  recommended  for  such  a  purpose. 


the  fact  is,  that  the  alliaceous,  or  garlic-like  smell  is  wholly 
confined  to  Metallic  arsenic  in  a  state  of  vapour,  and  whenever 
the  arsenious  acid  seems  to  yield  this  odour,  we  may  infer  that 
its  decomposition  has  taken  place  5  this  happens  when  it  is 
projected  upon  ignited  charcoal,  or  when  heated  in  contact 
with  those  metallic  bodies  which  readily  unite  with  oxygen,  as 
Aritimony  and  Tin*  It  is  stated  by  Orfila  and  other  chemists, 
that  if  it  be  projected  upon  heated  copper,  the  alliaceous  odour 
is  evolved.  This  assertion  is  undoubtedly  true  but  the  fact 
requires  to  be  explained  with  more  precision,  or  we  may  fall 
into  an  important  error  respecting  it.  The  phenomenon  takes 
place  only  when  the  copper  is  in  a  state  of  ignition,  at  which 
temperature  its  affinity  for  oxygen  enables  it  to  reduce  the 
arsenious  acid  ;  for  I  find  by  experiment  that  if  a  few  grains  of 
this  substance  be  heated  on  a  plate  of  copper,  by  means  of  a 
spirit  lamp  or  blow-pipe,  no  odour  is  perceptible,  for  the  whole 
of  the  acid  is  dissipated  before  the  copper  can  acquire  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  exalted  temperature  to  deoxidize  it.  If  the  arseniouti 
acid  be  heated  on  a  plate  of  zinc,  the  smell  is  not  evolved  until 
the  metal  is  in  the  state  of  fusion  ;  if  instead  of  these  metals  we 
employ  in  our  experiments  those  of  gold,  silver,  or  platina,  no 
alliaceous  smell  whatever  is  produced,  at  any  temperature.  It 
however,  deserves  particular  notice,  that  the  flame  of  the  spirit 
lamp  is  itself  capable  of  decomposing  the  oxyd,  in  consequence 
of  the  operation  of  its  hydrogen  ;  a  fact  which  is  very  likely 
to  betray  the  chemist  into  the  fallacious  belief  that  the  oxyd 
does  yield  the  odour  in  question."^  It  is  probable  that  arseni¬ 
cal  vapours  which  yield  this  peculiar  odour  are  less  noxious 
than  those  which  are  inodorous,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  can  be  applied  to  any  purpose  of  practi¬ 
cal  importance.!  Chemical  Composition.  This  substance 

^  The  chemist  may  satisfy  himself  of  this  fact  by  heating  some  arsenious 
acid  on  a  piece  of  platina  foil,  and  alternately  raising  and  depressing  it  into 
the  blue  flame  of  the  spirit,  when  corresponding  .changes  in  odour  will  take 
place. 

t  It  will  probably  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  circumstance 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Percival,  that  the  workmen  who  solder-silver  Jilligree  with 
an  arsenical  alloy,  are  never  affected  by  the  fumes.  Dr.  Percival  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  in  the  least  aware  of  the  probable  reason  of  this  fact;  he 
says,  “  This  solder  is  melted  by  the  flame  of  a  lamp  directed  by  a  blow  pipe; 
the  greatest  part  of  the  arsenic  is  evaporated  by  the  blast  and  flame,  and 
some  part  also  of  the  rest  of  the  solder,  and  yet  the  men  appear  to 
enjoy  as  good  health,  and  to  live  as  long  as  other  artists  !  Among  other 
examples  of  the  truth  of  this  observation,  I  lately  saw  in  the  manufac¬ 
tory  at  the  Soho  near  Birmingham,  a  man  of  more  than  fifty  years  of  age, 
who  had  soldered  silver  filligree  for  thirty-five  years,  and  had  regularly 
during  that  period,  passed  from  eight  to  ten  hours  daily  in  his  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  yet  he  was  fat,  strong,  active,  cheerful,  and  of  a  complexion  by  no 
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possesses  many  of  the  essential  habitudes  of  an  acid,  as  for 
instance,  that  of  combining  with  the  pure  alkalies  to  saturation, 
it  is  therefore  very  properly  denominated  Arsenious  Acid.  It 
may  be  farther  acidified  by  distilling  it  with  nitrous  acid,  and 
the  compound  which  results  is  a  white  concrete  substance 
termed  Arsenic  Acid ;  from  experiments  on  tlie  quantity  of 
oxygen  absorbed  by  metallic  arsenic,  during  its  conversion  into* 
these  two  compounds,  instituted  by  Proust  and  Davy,  it  appears 
that  the  arsenious  acid  consists  of  about  25  of  oxygen  and  75 
of  metal,  and  the  arsenic  acid  of  33  of  oxygen,  and  67  of  metal ; 
or,  the  quantity  of  metal  being  the  same,  that  the  oxygen  in 
the  latter  compound  is  to  that  in  the  former  nearly  as  three  to 
two.  Solubility.  We  have  but  lately  been  set  right  upon 
this  point ;  Klaproth  has  shown  that  it  requires  for  its  solution 
400  parts  of  water  at  60^,  and  only  13  at  212",  and  moreover, 
that  if  100  parts  of  water  be  boiled  on  the  arsenious  acid,  and 
sulfered  to  cool,  it  will  retain  three  grains  in  solution,  and  de- 
posite  the  remainder  in  tetrahedral  crystals  ;  this  fact  shows  the 
importance  of  employing  boiling  water  in  every  chemical 
examination  of  substances  supposed  to  contain  arsenic.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  oils,  the  former  taking  up  two  per  cent, 
with  lime  water  it  produces  a  white  precipitate  of  arsenite  of 
lime^  which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  arsenious  acid  ;  with 
magnesia  it  forms  a  soluble  which  proves  very  virulent. 

The  poisonous  etFects  of  arsenious  acid  are  so  amply  detailed 
in  medical  works,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  upon 
them  in  this  place  ;  it  may,  however,  be  interesting  and  useful 
to  record  an  account  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  arsenical 
fumes  upon  organized  beings,  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  ascer¬ 
tain  in  the  copper  smelting  works,  and  tin  burning-houses  of 
Cornwall.  This  influence  is  very  apparent  in  the  condition 
both  of  the  animals  and  vegetables  in  the  vicinity  ;  horses  and 
cows  commonly  lose  their  hoofs,  and  the  latter  are  often  to  be 
seen  in  the  neighbouring  pastures  crawling  on  their  knees,  and 
not  unfrequently  suffering  from  a  cancerous  affection  in  their 
rumps,  whilst  the  milch  cows,  in  addition  to  these  miseries,  are 

means  sickly ;  neither  he  nor  his  brother  artists,  use  any  means  to  counter¬ 
act  the  effect  of  their  trade.”  Dr.  Rotheram,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Percival, 
comments  upon  this  fact,  and  says,  how  far  the  fluxes  used  in  soldering  the 
filligree  may  fix  the  parts  of  the  arsenic,  or  from  what  cause  these  workmen 
might  escape,  1  dare  not  say,  but  I  should  notwithstanding  strongly  suspect 
the  fumes  of  this  very  volatile  and  caustic  mineral  to  be  very  prejudicial.” — 

I  have  shown  in  the  preceding  page  that  arsenious  acid  is  readily  decom¬ 
posed  when  heated  in  contact  with  an  oxidable  metal,  and  I  apprehend  that 
this  fact  will  explain  the  reason  why  the  fumes  of  the  alloy  in  question  are 
disarmed  of  their  virulence. 
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soon  deprived  of  their  milk  ;  the  men  employed  in  the  works 
are  more  healthy  than  we  conld  a  priori  have  supposedpossible; 
the  antidote  upon  which  they  all  rely  with  confidence,  when¬ 
ever  they  are  infested  with  more  than  an  ordinary  portion  of 
arsenical  vapour,  is  sweet  oil^  and  an  annual  sum  is  allowed  by 
the  proprietors  in  order  that  it  may  be  constantly  supplied;  this 
’'opinion  is  not  solitary,  for  Tachenius  relates  that  the  poisonous 
effects,  such  as  convulsions,  gripes,  and  bloody  stools,  with 
wdiich  he  was  seized,  from  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  arsenic, 
were  relieved  bv  milk  and  oil. 

V 

It  deserves  notice  that  the  smelters  are  occasionally  affected 
with  a  cancerous  disease  in  the  scrotum,  similar  to  that  which 
infests  chimney-sweepers,  and  it  is  singular  that  Stahl,  in  des¬ 
cribing  the  putrescent  tendency  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  die 
from  this  poison,  mentions  in  particular  the  gangrenous  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  parts.  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  fact,  that  pre- 
-,<'Vious  to  the  establishment  of  the  copper  works  in  Cornwall, 
the  marshes  in  their  vicinity  were  continually  exciting  inter¬ 
mittent  fever,  whereas  since  that  period  a  case  of  ague  has  not 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  I  have  heard  it  remarked  by 
the  men  in  the  works,  that  the  smoke  kills  all  fevers.  The  fact 
is  here  stated  without  any  other  comment  than  that  the  agricul¬ 
tural  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the  district  are 
not  sufficient  to  afford  any  clue  to  the  explanation  of  the 
circumstance.  Medical  Uses.  Much  has  been  said  upon  this 
subject,  and  the  propriety  and  safety  of  its  exhibition  has  been 
often  questioned  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  greatest 
circumspection  is  required  in  the  practitioner  who  administers 
it,  and  it  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  employed  until  other 
remedies  have  failed  ;  that  it  is  capable  of  accumulating  in  the 
system  is  very  evident,  and  this,  in  certain  habits,  may  predis¬ 
pose  the  patient  to  serious  diseases  ;  the  form  in  which  it  is 
most  manageable  and  least  dangerous,  is  that  of  solution.  See 
Liquor  Arsenicalis.  Some  practitioners  have  exhibited  it  in 
substance,  made  into  pills,  by  rubbing  one  grain  with  ten  of 
sugar,  and  then  beating  the  mixture  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  crumb  of  bread  to  form  ten  pills,  one  of  which  is  a  dose. 
The  Chinese  and  other  oriental  nations  form  the  sulphuret  of 
arsenic  {realgar)  into  medical  cups,  and  use  lemon  juice,  after 
it  has  stood  some  hours  in  them,  by  way  of  cathartic.  As  an 
external  application,  arsenic  has  been  long  extolled  in  the  cure 
of  cancers  but  it  deserves  notice  in  this  place,  that  repeated 

*  Plunkett’s  Ointment,  consists  of  arsenious  acid,  sulphur,  and  the  pow¬ 
dered  flowers  of  the  Ranunculus  Flamimda,  and  Colula  Fcelida,  levigated  and 
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experiments  have  proved  that  arsenic  kills'^  more  rapidly  when 
applied  externally  to  an  abraded  part,  than  when  internally 
administered.  See  vol.  i.  p  164.  The  arsenical  caustic,  so 
extensively  used  under  the  sanction  of  the  late  Mr.  Justamond, 
in  cases  of  open  cancer,  consisted  of  two  parts  of  antimony, 
and  one  "of  arsenious  acid,  fluxed  together  in  a  crucible,  and 
afterward  levigated,  and  reduced  to  the  requisite  degre(^  of 
mildness  by  t&  addition  of  powdered  opium.  When  the 
system  is  under  the  influence  of  arsenic,  the  following  symptoms 
will  appear,  viz.  thickness,  redness,  and  stiffness  of  the  pal- 
pebr®,  soreness  of  the  gums,  ptyalism,  itching  over  the  surface 
of  the  body,  restlessness,  cough,  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  headach,  and  I  have  also  occasionally  noticed  paucity 
of  urine,  and  even  strangury,  a  fact  of  which  I  find  no  mention 
in  other  authors.  Strange  as  it  may  appear.  Arsenic  has  been 
inhaled,  together  with  the  vapours  of  frankincense,  myrrh,  and 

made  into  a  paste  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  applied,  on  a  piece  of  pig's 
bladder,  to  the  surface  of  the  cancer. 

Pate  Arsenic  ale.  This  favourite  remedy  of  the  French  surgeons  consists 
of  70  parts  of  cinnabar,  22  o( sanguis  dr acoriis,  and  8  of  arsenious  acid,  made 
into  paste  with  saliva,  at  the  time  of  applying  it.  This  combination,  observes 
a  periodical  writer,  is  similar,  with  the  exception  of  the  ashes  of  the  soles  of 
old  shoes,  to  that  recommended  by  Father  Cosmo  under  the  name  of 
“  Pulvis  jlnii-carcmomatosa.” 

Davidson’s  Remedy  for  Cancer,  arsenious  acid,  and  powdered  hemlock. 

*  In  the  Journal  de  Medicine,  the  following  case  of  a  woman  is  related  who 
was  killed  by  her  husband  having  insinuated  powdered  arsenic  into  the 
vagina,  at  the  moment  of  enjoying  the  conjugal  rites.  “A  woman  at  Leneux^ 
departement  de  VOurlhe,  aged  40,  having  died  after  a  short  illness  attended 
with  considerable  tumefaction  of  the  genital  parts,  uterine  hemorrhage, 
vomiting,  and  purging,  the  body  was  inspected  by  order  of  the  mayor,  when 
the  surgeons  reported  that  they  found  the  vulva  in  a  state  of  gangrene,  the 
abdomen  much  distended  with  air,  and  the  intestines  inflamed  and  grangre- 
nous.  The  culprit  was  arrested,  convicted,  and  executed.”  In  the  Acts  of 
the  Society  of  Medicine  of  Copenhagen,  a  similar  crime  is  recorded,  com¬ 
mitted  also  by  a  peasant ;  in  this  latter  case,  although  some  small  pieces  of 
arsenic  were  found  within  the  vagina,  yet,  some  doubting  the  possibility  of 
this  species  of  poisoning,  the  magistrates  consulted  the  College  of  Medicine 
of  Copenhagen,  who  decided  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  by  instituting  a 
series  of  experiments  upon  horses. 

Singleton’s  Eye  Salve,  or  Golden  Ointment.  Under  this  name  is  sold 
a  preparation  which  consists  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic  {orpiment)  with  lard,  or 
spermaceti  ointment.  The  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  JVitrico  Oxydi  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  College  is  also  sold  under  the  same  title. 

In  Paris,  arsenic  forms  the  basis  of  several  blistering  cerates.  Such  appli¬ 
cations  cannot  be  safe.  Lionardo  di  Capoa  tells  us  of  a  child  killed  by  the 
violent  vomiting  and  purging,  occasioned  from  a  slight  wound  made  in  the 
head  by  a  comb  wet  with  oil,  in  which  arsenic  had  been  infused  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  killing  vermin.  The  arsenical  amulets  which  were  worn  during  the 
plague  of  London  (see  vol.  i,  p.  45)  are  said  by  some  cotemporary  writers  to 
have  occasionally  produced  mischievous  effects.  Accordingly  Crato  (Epistol 
168)  observed  an  ulcer  of  the  breast  caused  by  this  application  ;  Verzascha, 
violent  pains,  and  fainting  fits  *,  Dieraerbroeck  (De  Peste  Histor :  99  Annotat.} 
and  Dr.  Hodges  (De  Peste  Lond,  pag.  2S9)  death  itself. 
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Ihose  of  other  gums,  during  a  paroxysm  of  asthma !  Tins 
extraordinary  practice  arose  from  the  practitioner  mistaking 
the  gum  juniper,  or  Vernix  of  the  Arabians,  which  by  their 
medical  authors  was  prescribed  in  fumigations  under  the  name 
of  Sandarach,  for  the  of  Aristotle,  which  was  a  suh 

phuret  of  arsenic. 

Adulterations.  It  is  frequently  sophisticated  with  chalk, 
gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  barytes  ;  the  fraud  is  instantly  detected 
by  its  not  being  entirely  volatilized  by  heat,  or  by  any  insolu¬ 
ble  residuum  occurring  in  preparing  the  Liquor  Arsenicalisy 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  To  many 
the  adulteration  of  so  active  a  substance  may  seem  unimportant, 
but  in  consequence  of  its  being  thus  rendered  a  medicine  of 
variable  activity,  it  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  frauds  which 
can  he  committed ;  a  very  unpleasant  circumstance  lately 
occurred  from  such  a  cause  one  of  our  public  institutions  : 
arsenic  had  been  obtained  from  the  shop  of  a  respectable 
chemist,  who  had  not  usually  supplied  the  establishment,  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  the  arsenical  solution ;  the  article 
happened  to  be  less  adulterated  than  that  which  had  been 
previously  employed  ;  the  solution,  however,  was  prepared  in 
the  usual  way,  and  the  usual  dose  was  continued,  when  the 
patients  were  soon  seized  with  violent  pains  in  the  bowels,  and 
the  cause  was  not  detected  until  by  an  examination  of  the 
bottle  the  usual  sediment  was  not  discovered. 

Antidotes.  Late  researches  have  shown  that  sulphuret  of 
potass^  on  which  physicians  have  placed  so  much  reliance, 
merits  no  confidence.  The  great  indication  to  be  fulfilled  in 
all  cases  of  poisoning  is  to  excite  vomiting,  and  to  administer 
liquids,  which  are  the  least  liable  to  act  as  solvents  of  the  acrid 
matter,  on  which  account  lime  water  presents  itself  as  a  very 
appropriate  fluid.  The  subject,  however,  is  very  fully  consi¬ 
dered  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  to  which  I  am  very 
desirous  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  medical  practitioner  ; 
see  page  164. 

Methods  of  detecting  the  presence  of  Arsenious  Acid. 

1.  By  its  reduction  to  a  metallic  state.  Mix  a  portion  of  the 
suspected  powder  with  three  times  its  weight  of  black  flux 
(consistingof  finelypow’deredjcharcoal  one  part,  dry  carbonate, 
of  potass,  two  parts)  put  the  mixture  into  a  thin  glass 
tube,  hermetically  closed  at  one  end,  about  eight  inches  in 
length,  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  should  any  of 
the  powder  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  tube,  it  must  be  care* 


fuliy  brushed  off  with  a  feather,  so  that  the  inner  surface  of 
its  upper  part  may  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry  ;  the  closed  end 
of  the  tube,  by  way  of  security,  may  be  thinly  coated  with  a 
mixture  of  pipe-clay  and  sand,  but  this  operation  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary;  the  open  extremity  is  to  be  loosely  plugged 
with  a  piece  of  paper  ;  the  coated  end  must  be  now  heated  on 
a  chafing-dish  of  red  hot  coals,  when  the  arsenic,  if  present, 
will  sublime,  and  be  found  lining  with  a  brilliant  metallic  crust 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube  ;  a  portion  of  this  reduced  metal, 
if  it  be  arsenic,  will,  when  laid  on  heated  iron,  exhale  in  dense 
fumes  which  are  characterized  by  a  strong  smell  of  garlic. 

It  merits  particular  notice,  that  in  reducing  by  the  above 
process  the  arsenious  acid  to  the  state  of  metal,  the  presence 
of  potass  in  the  flux  is  very  essential,  since  it  forms  immediately 
an  arsenite  of  potass^  and  thereby  fixes  the  arsenious  acid,  and 
prevents  it  from  being  volatilized  before  the  temperature  is 
sufficiently  high  to  enable  the  charcoal  to  decompose  it;  an 
ignorance  of  this  fact  has  not  unfrequently  proved  a  source  of 
disappointment  and  fallacy. 

Another  method  of  identifying  while  arsenic  by  metallization, 
is  to  form  at  the  moment  of  its  reduction,  an  alloy  with  copper, 
which  is  easily  effected  in  the  following  manner, — Mix  the  sus¬ 
pected  powder  with  black  flux,  as  in  the  former  experiment, 
and  place  the  mixture  between  two  polished  plates  of  copper, 
bind  them  tight  together  by  iron  wire,  and  expose  them  to  a 
low  red  heat ;  if  the  included  substance  contained  arsenic,  a 
silvery  white  stain  will  be  left  on  the  surface  of  the  copper, 
which  is  an  alloy  of  the  two  metals.  If  in  this,  as  in  the  former 
experiment,  charcoal  be  employed  without  the  addition  of  a 
fixed  alkali,  the  result  may,  for  the  same  reason,  prove  unsatis¬ 
factory, 

2.  By  the  application  of  certain  Reagents  or  Tests,  to  its 
Solutions, 

A  great  and  important  question  has  arisen  in  medical  juris¬ 
prudence,  whether  any  chemical  proofs  of  the  presence  of 
iohite  arsenic,  short  of  its  actual  reduction  to  tlie  state  of  metal, 
can  be  depended  upon,  or  ought  to  be  received  as  evidence  in 
the  courts  of  criminal  law.  After  a  full  experimental  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  subject,  and  an  impartial  review  of  all  the  facts 
which  bear  upon  the  question,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
it  to  be  my  conviction,  that  white  arsenic  may  he  detected  with-  -4 
out  any  fear  of  fallacy,  hy  a  proper  application  of  certain  tests, 
and  that  the  contrary  opinion  is  entirely  founded  in  error,  and 


unsupported  by  experiment,  as  will  more  fully  appear  in  the 
sequel. 

(A)  Fused  Kitrate  of  Silver,  or  Lunar  For  this  test 

we  are  indebted  to.  Mr.  Hume  of  London,  who  first  gave  it  to 
the  public  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  May,  1809,  vol. 
xxsiii.  His  method  of  applying  it  is  as  follows  :  into  a  clean 
Florence  flask  introduce  two  or  thee  grains  of  the  suspected 
powder,  to  which  add  about  eight  ounces  of  rain  or  distilled 
water,  and  heat  the  solution  until  it  begins  to  boil,  then  while 
it  boils  frequently  shake  the  flask,  and  add  to  the  hot  solution  a 
grain  or  two  of  sub-carbonate  of  potass,  agitating  the  whole  to 
make  the  mixture  uniform.  Pour  into  a  wine  glass  about  two 
table  spoonsful  of  the  solution,  and  touch  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  with  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic.  If  arsenic  be  present,  a 
beautiful  yellow  precipitate  will  instantly  proceed  from  the 
point  of  contact,  and  settle  towards  the  bottom  of  the  glass  as 
a  floculent  and  copious  precipitate. 

By  this  test  the  60th  part  of  a  grain  may  be  satisfactorily 
recognised  in  two  ounces  of  water.  The  presence  of  some 
alkali  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  experiment,  since 
arsenious  acid  is  unable,  by  the  operation  of  simple  affinity,  to 
decompose  the  nitrate  of  silver. The  validity  of  this  test 
has  been  questioned  on  the  following  grounds,  which  shall  be 
fairly  examined  in  order. 

Objection  1.  The  alkaline  phosphates  are  found  to  prO’> 
duce  precipitates  with  silver,  analogous  in  colour  and  appearance 
to  the  arsenite  of  silver.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  case  when 
the  experiment  is  performed  in  the  manner  just  stated,  but 
there  are  other  reagents  which  will  immediately  distinguish 
these  bodies,  as  will  be  seen  under  the  history  of  the  Ammoni- 
uret  of  silver  ;  I  have  also  shown  that  there  is  a  mode  of  so 
modifying  the  application  of  the  silver  test  itself,  that  no  error 
or  doubt  can  arise  in  the  use  of  it  from  the  presence  of  phos¬ 
phoric  salts.!  My  method  consists  in  conducting  the  trial 
on  writing  paper,  instead  of  in  glasses,  thus — drop  the  sus¬ 
pected  fluid  on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  making  with  it  a 
broad  line ;  along  this  line  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic  is  to  be 
slowly  drawn  several  times  successively,  when  a  streak  is  pro- 

*  If  any  trifling  opacity  occur  in  a  simple  solution  of  arsenic,  when  assay¬ 
ed  by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  effects  of  some  casual 
impurities  ;  this  is  further  demonstrated  by  bringing  over  the  surface  of  the 
arsenical  liquid,  a  pieee  of  blotting  paper,  or  a  stopper,  moistened  with  a  so¬ 
lution  of  ammonia,  when  there  will  instantly  form  a  copious  yellow  precipi¬ 
tate  of  arsenite  of  silver.  If  this  experiment  be  performed  on  a  surface  oi 
glass,  laid  over  white  paper,  the  result  is  very  striking  and  beautiful, 

t  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  x.  p.  f>0 
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iiuced  of  a  colour  resembling  that  known  by  the  name  of  Indian 
Yellow;  and  this  is  equally  produced  by  the  presence  of  arsenic 
and  that  of  an  alkaline  phosphate,  but  the  one  from  arsenic 
is  rough,  curdy,  and  flocculent,  as  if  effected  by  a  crayon,  that 
from  a  phosphate  homogeneous  and  uniform,  resembling 
water-colour  laid  smoothly  on  with  a  brush  ;  but  a  more  im¬ 
portant  and  distinctive  peculiarity  soon  succeeds,  for  in  less 
than  two  minutes  the  phosphoric  yellow  fades  into  a  sad  green-) 
and  becomes  gradually  darker,  and  ultimately  quite  black ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  arsenical  yellow  remains  perma¬ 
nent,  or  nearly  so,  for  some  time,  when  it  becomes  brown.  In 
performing  this  experiment,  the  sunshine  should  be  avoided,  or 
the  transitions  of  the  colour  will  take  place  too  rapidly.  It 
would  be  prudent  also  for  the  inexperienced  operator  to  per¬ 
form  a  similar  experiment  on  a  fluid  known  to  contain  arsenic, 
and  on  another  with  a  phosphoric  salt,  as  a  standard  of  compa¬ 
rison.  In  this  way  the  nitrate  of  silver,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  other  test,  is  fully  capable  of  removing  every  ambiguity, 
and  of  furnishing  a  distinguishing  mark  of  diflhrence  between 
the  chemical  action  of  arsenic,  and  that  of  the  phosphates, 
Mr.  Hume  states  that  he  has  repeated  this  experiment  to  his 
entire  satisfaction,"^  and  that,  in  a  late  unfortunate  case  of  poi¬ 
soning,  he  derived  considerable  information  by  its  application. 
The  laborious  author  of  the  London  Dispensatory  accepts  it 
as  an  excellent  test,  but  observes  that  it  is  rendered  more 
luminous  by  brushing  the  streak  lightly  over  with  liquid  ammo¬ 
nia  immediately  after  the  application  of  the  caustic,  when,  if 
the  arsenic  be  present,  a  bright  queen’s-yellow  is  produced 
which  remains  permanent  for  nearly  an  hour  ;  but  that  when 
the  lunar-caustic  produces  a  white-yellow  before  the  ammonia 
is  applied,  we  may  infer  the  presence  of  some  alkaline  phos¬ 
phate,  rather  than  that  of  arsenic.  One  of  the  great  advantages 
of  this  test  is  the  very  small  quantity  that  is  required  for  exa¬ 
mination  ;  it  would  be  well  therefore  for  the  operator  to  per¬ 
form  the  experiment  in  both  ways  on  a  separate  paper. 

Rejection  2.  The  Muriates  produce  precipitates  with  silver 
so  copious  and  flocculent^  as  to  overcome  every  indication  which 
the  presence  of  arsenic  would  otherwise  afford.  Dr.  Marcet 
proposes  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  by  adding  to  the  fluid  to  be 
examined  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  then  cautiously  applying  the 
nitrate  of  silver  until  the  precipitation  ceases  ;  in  this  way  the 
muriatic  acid  will  be  entirely  removed,  whilst  the  arsenic,  if  it 
be  present,  will  remain  in  solution,  and  may  be  rendered  evi- 

^  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  January,  1818, 
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dent  by  the  affusion  of  ammonia,  which  will  instantly  produce 
the  yellow  precipitate  in  its  characteristic  form.  This  mode, 
however,  it  mustbe  confessed,  appears  complicated,  and  requires 
some  chemical  address  for  its  accomplishment ;  it  should  be 
also  known  that  the  yellow  precipitate  thus  produced  is  not 
always  permanent,  for  it  is  soluble  in  the  nitrate  of  ammonia 
formed  during  the  process.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
surely  preferable  to  precipitate  at  once  from  the  suspected 
fluid  all  the  substances  which  nitrate  of  silver  can  affect,  and 
then  to  expose  the  mixed  and  ambiguous  precipitate  so  obtained 
to  a  low  heat  in  a  glass  tube,  when  the  arsenious  acid  will  be 
immediately  separated  by  sublimation.  In  this  way  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  muriates  may  even  in  certain  cases  be  serviceable, 
especially  if  the  quantity  of  arsenic  be  minute  ;  for  by  increa¬ 
sing  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate  we  shall  decrease  the  difficulty 
of  its  examination.  By  this  process,  also,  I  should  propose  to 
meet  the  embarrassments  which  are  stated  to  arise  from  the 
influence  of  various  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  as  milk, 
broth,  wine,  &;c.  so  frequently  present  in  the  suspected  liquid, 
and  which  are  known  to  alter  the  character  of  the  arsenical 
indications. 

Objection  3.  Chromate  of  potass  produces^  zuith  Miirate  of 
Silver,  a  yellow  precipitate  zvhich,  when  placed  side  by  side  with 
one  produced  by  Arseziious  acid,  cannot  be  distinguished  by  colour 
or  appearance  from  it.  This  fact  has  lately  been  announced  by 
Dr.  Porter  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  (Silliman’s 
Journal,  iii.  355,)  But  as  the  presence  of  Chromate  of  potass 
can  never  be  suspected  in  any  research  after  arsenic,  in  cases 
of  forensic  interest,  the  fact  is  of  no  importance  to  the  physi¬ 
cian. 

Where  the  arsenious  acid  is  mixed  with  vegetable  matter, 
and  it  becomes  difficult  to  separate  it  by  filtration,  the  whole 
may  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  taking  great  care  that  the  heat 
applied  for  such  a  purpose  never  exceeds  250°  Fah:  or  we  shall 
lose  the  arsenic  by  volatilization.  The  residue  thus  obtained 
may  then  be  submitted  to  a  higher  temperature,  in  a  subliming 
vessel,  in  order  to  procure  the  arsenious  acid  in  its  pure  state. 
Should  the  arsenious  acid  have,  in  the  first  instance,  been  dis¬ 
solved  in  oil,  Dr.  Ure  proposes  to  boil  the  solution  in  distilled 
water,  and  to  separate  the  oil  afterward  by  the  capillary  action 
of  wick  threads.  If  the  arsenious  acid  be  mixed  with  resinous 
bodies,  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  employed  as  their  solvent, 
which  will  leave  the  arsenic  untouched.  Dr.  Black  directed  the_ 
application  of  alcohol  for  this  purpose,  but  this  is  obviously 
improper  since  arsenious  acid  is  soluble  in  that  fluid. 
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it  has  been  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of 
arsenious  acid  to  decompose  nitrate  of  silver  by  simple  elective 
attraction,  the  presence  of  an  alkali  becomes  indispensable  in 
the  examination,  for  which  purpose ‘Dr.  Marcet  has  suggested 
the  superior  advantages  which  will  attend  the  use  of  ammonia, 
in  cases  where  the  arsenic  has  not  been  previously  combined 
with  a  fixed  alkali,  since  it  does  not,  when  added  singly,  decom¬ 
pose  nitrate  of  silver  ;  a  circumstance  which  in  using  the  fixed 
alkalies  is  very  liable  to  occasion  fallacy.  This  led  Mr.  Hume 
to  improve  his  original  plan,  by  forming  at  once  a  compound, 
which  he  calls  the  Ammoniaco-nitrate  of  silver.^  but  which  may 
with  more  propriety  be  designated  as  an  Ammoniuret.'^  This 
is  a  triumph  in  the  art  of  analysis  ;  for  whilst  it  obviates  the 
necessity  of  ascertaining  the  exact  proportion  of  alkali  required 
in  each  experiment,?  it  possesses  the  valuable  property  of  not 
in  the  least  disturbing  the  phosphate  of  soda. 

(B)  Sulphate  of  Copper,  Like  the  preceding  test,  this 
requires  also  for  its  success,  that  the  arsenious  acid  should  be 
combined  with  some  alkali,  in  which  case,  by  the  operation  of 
double  elective  attraction,  an  arsenite  of  copper  is  thrown 
down  of  a  very  striking  and  characteristic  colour,  being  that  of 
the  well-known  pigment  called  Scheeleh  green  ,*  if  arsenic  be 
not  present  in  the  liquid  so  assayed,  and  a  fixed  alkali  has  been 
employed,  the  result  will  be  a  delicate  skp  blue^  instead  of  the 
grass  green  precipitate. 

Mr.  Hume  avails  himself  -also  of  the  peculiar  property  of 
ammonia  to  form  a  metallic  salt,  and  has  employed  it  with 
copper  ;  he  takes  the  sulphate  or  acetate  of  that  metal,  and  by 
the  same  process  as  that  described  for  the  preparation  of  an 
ammoniuret  of  silver,  forms  another  test.  In  using  this,  how¬ 
ever,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  be  not  too  highly  concentrated, 
for  in  that  state  it  will  not  produce  precipitation.  Much  con¬ 
troversy  has  taken  place  on  the  subject  of  sulphate  of  copper 
as  a  test  for  arsenic,  and  it  has  been  stated  with  more  confidence 
than  truth,  that  a  decoction  of  onions  has  the  property  of 
imparting  to  the  copper  precipitate,  which  is  produced  by  a 

*  The  following  is  the  formula  for  its  preparation.  Dissolv^e  ten  grains  of 
lunar  caustic  in  ten  times  its  weight  of  distilled  water,  to  this  add  guttatim^ 
liquid  ammonia,  until  a  precipitate  is  formed  :  continue  cautiously  to  add  the 
ammonia,  repeatedly  agitating  the  mixture  until  the  precipitate  is  nearly  re¬ 
dissolved.  The  object  of  allowing  a  small  portion  to  remain  undissolved  is, 
to  guard  against  an  excess  of  ammonia.  Wherever  the  test  is  used,  the  liquid 
to  which  it  is  added  ought  to  be  quite  cold. 

f  This  is  very  important,  for  an  excess  of  ammonia  redissolves  the  yellow 
precipitate,  and  therefore  defeats  the  object  of  the  test.  The  fixed  alkaliei; 
in  excess,  have  not  such  a  property, 
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fixed  alkali,  a  colour  and  appearance  analogous  to  that  which 
is  occasioned  by  arsenic.  This  opinion  was  boldly  advanced 
and  supported  on  a  most  important  trial  at  the  Lent  assizes  for 
Cornwall  in  1817.  Since  this  event  an  opportunity^  has  oc¬ 
curred  which  has  enabled  me  to  examine  this  alleged  fact,  by 
a  fair  and  appropriate  series  of  experiments,  the  result  of  which 
satisfactorily  proved  that  the  opinion  was  grounded  on  an  opti¬ 
cal  fallacy,  arising  from  the  blue  precipitate  assuming  a  green 
colour,  in  consequence  of  having  been  viewed  through  a  yel¬ 
low  medium,  t  The  phosplioric  salts  may  also,  under  similar 
circumstances,  be  mistaken  for  arsenic,  for  the  intense  blue 

*  The  great  impression  made  upon  the  public  mind  in  Cornwall  by  the 
above  trial,  produced  a  disposition  to  regard  the  cause  of  every  sudden  death 
with  more  than  usual  jealousy. 

In  consequence  of  a  report  having  arisen  that  a  young  woman  had  died 
after  an  illness  of  forty- eight  hours,  and  been  hastily  buried  at  Madron,  the 
magistrates  of  that  district  issued  their  warrant  for  the  disinterment  of  the 
body,  and  requested  my  attendance  at  the  examination.  It  appeared  upon 
dissection  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death  had  been  inflammation  of  the 
intestines  ;  the  stomach  was  found  to  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  liquid, 
which  was  carefully  collected  and  examined  ;  no  solid  matter  could  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  it.  It  appeared  to  consist  principally  of  the  remains  of  a  quantity 
of  penny-royal  tea,  which  had  been  the  last  thing  administered  to  the  de¬ 
ceased.  This  was  divided  into  several  portions,  and  placed  in  separate  wine 
glasses,  and  submitted,  in  the  presence  of  the  sheriff  and  other  gentlemen, 
to  a  series  of  experiments,  among  which  the  following  maybe  particularized, 
as  bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue. 

1st.  A  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  sub-carbonate  of  potass  were  added  to 
the  liquid,  in  one  of  the  glasses,  when  its  colour,  which  was  before  of  a  light 
hazel,  was  instantly  deepened  into  a  reddish  yellow  ;  the  sulphate  of  copper 
was  then  applied,  when  a  precipitate  fell  down,  which  every  one  present  im¬ 
mediately  pronounced  to  be  oidi  vivid  green  hue,  but  on  pouring  off  the  su¬ 
pernatant  liquid,  and  transferring  the  precipitate  on  white  paper,  it  assumed 
a  blue  colour,  without  the  least  tinge  of  green  ;  the  explanation  of  the  pheno 
menon,  and  the  fallacy  to  which  it  gave  rise,  was  obvious ;  the  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  imparted  to  the  liquid  by  the  alkali,  was  the  effect  of  that  body  upon 
vegetable  extract,  and  will  generally  take  place  on  adding  it  to  the  infusions 
of  vegetable  substances. 

2d.  To  another  portion  of  the  liquid,  the  ammoniaco-nitrate  of  silver  was 
added  ;  a  slight  turbidness  arose,  but  no  yellow  precipitate  occurred. 

3d.  After  adding  a  fixed  alkali,  the  surface  of  the  liquid  was  touched  with 
a  stick  of  lunar  caustic,  but  no  yellow  precipitate  was  produced. 

4tli.  The  liquid  was  next  assayed  in  a  watch-glass,  for  a  jjhosphale  of  soda, 
by  endeavouring  to  form  a  triple  salt  with  magnesia  and  ammonia,  as  sug- 
ge.sted  by  Pr.  Wollaston  ;  the  result  proved  that  phosphate  of  soda  was  not 
present.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  relation  of  the  experiments  ;  I  con¬ 
ceive  that  sufficient  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  establish  the  truth  of  the 
explanation.  I  have  frequently  repeated  the  first  experiment,  substituting 
for  the  gastric  infusion  a  decoction  of  onions,  and  with  similar  results. 

i  This  explanation  applies  equally  to  the  objection  lately  advanced  by  Dr. 
Porter,  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  who  in  observing  on  the  tests  for 
arsenic,  remarks,  that  an  appearance  similar  to  Scheele's  Green,  is  produced 
by  the  carbonate  of  potass  when  added  to  a  solution  of  copper  containing 
coffee,  but  without  arsenic,  more  striking  than  if  a  weak  solution  of  arsenic  be 
used.  Silliman's  Journal,  iii.  365. 


colour  of  the  phosphate  of  copper  will  thus  uecessarily  appear 
green.  This  instance  of  optical  fallacy  is  not  solitary,  for 
corrosive  sublimate  has  been  said  to  possess  the  character  of  an 
alkali,  because  it  turns  the  syrup  of  violets  green,  whereas  this 
change  is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  combination  of  the 
yellow  hue  of  the  sublimate  with  the  blue  colour  of  the  violet. 

Whenever  therefore  such  a  source  of  fallacy  can  be  suspect*’ 
ed,  the  operator  would  do  well  to  repeat  his  experiment  on 
white  paper,  in  the  manner  I  have  before  proposed,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  which  are  obtained  inglasses  should  alwaysbe  examined  by 
daylight,  and  viewed  by  reflected,  and  not  by  transmitted  light. 

(C.)  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  This  is  a  very  delicate  test 
for  arsenic,  producing  with  its  solution  a  beautiful  golden 
coloured  liquor,  which  after  a  short  time  lets  fall  a  precipitate. 
Mr.  Phillips,"^  in  reviewing  the  third  edition  of  the  present 
work,  has  stated  that  no  such  precipitate  occurs,  but  I  hud  that 
in  close,  as  well  as  in  vessels  exposed  to  the  air,  it  takes  place 
by  repose.  By  this  reagent,  so  small  a  quantity  as  Yohonv 
be  detected  in  solution. 

(D)  Alkaline  Hydro- sidphurets .  These  bodies  do  not  affect 
the  arsenious  solution,  unless  a  few  drops  of  nitric  or  muriatic 
acid  be  added. 

There  are  several  other  tests  by  which  arsenic  may  be 
identified.  The  process  described  in  the  Dublin  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia, forthe  preparation  of  Kali^  the  arsenite,  orrather 

super-arseniate  of  potass,  which  has  been  long  known  under  the 
name  of  “  the  arsenical  salt  of  Macquer,”  has  been  strongly 
advised  as  a  collateral  proof;  it  consists  in  decomposing  the 
nitrate  of  potass!  by  the  arsenious  acid,  but  since  this  problem 
requires  that  the  suspected  poison  should  be  in  a  solid  and 
palpable  form,  it  is  impossible  to  examine  its  pretensions  to  our 
confidence,  without  being  reminded  of  the  story  so  often  told 
us  in  our  infancy,  of  catching  a  bird  by  laying  salt  upon  its  tail. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  in  this  place,  that  the  arseniate, 
like  the  arsenite  of  potass,  or  that  of  ammonia,  is  obedient  to 
the  silver  test,  but  that  instead  of  the  yellow  precipitate,  which 
is  produced  by  the  latter  salt,  we  obtain,  by  the  former,  a  red 
or  brick-coloured  one. 

If  arsenious  acid  and  quick-lime  be  heated  together  in  a  glass 
tube,  a  sudden  ignition  is  occasioned  at  a  certain  temperature, 
when  metallic  arsenic  will  sublime,  and  an  arseniate  of  lime 

*  Annals  of  Philosophy,  Sen‘e.5,  No.  III.  for  March,  1821. 

t  The  habitudes  of  arsenious  acid  with  the  nitrates  were  tirst  observed  by 
Kunkel  ;  nitrous  vapour  is  disengaged,  part  of  the  oxygen  being  absorbed  by 
the  arsenious  acid,  bv  which  an  arsenite  of  potass  is  formed- 
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Be  formed.  In  this  case  one  portion  of  the  arsenious  acid  is 
robbed  of  its  oxygen  to  complete  the  acidification  of  the  rest. 

In  taking  an  impartial  review  of  all  the  evidence  which  the 
investigation  of  this  subject  can  furnish,  it  must  appear  to  the 
most  fastidious,  that  the  silver  and  copper  tests  above  descri« 
bed  -are  capable,  under  proper  management,  of  furnishing  stri¬ 
king  and  infallible  indications,  and  that  in  most  cases  they  will 
be  equally  conclusive,  and  in  some  even  more  satisfactory  in 
their  results,  than  the  metallic  reproduction  upon  which  such 
stress  has  been  laid,  and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  unless  the 
quantity  of  metal  be  considerable,  its  metallic  splendour  and 
appearance  is  often  very  ambiguous  and  questionable.  It  has 
to  my  knowledge  happened  to  a  medical  person,  by  no  means 
deficient  in  chemical  address,  to  ascribe  to  the  presence  of 
arsenic  that  which  was  no  other  than  a  film  of  very  finely  divi¬ 
ded  charcoal :  in  this  state  of  doubt  the  last  resource  was  to 
ascertain  whether  it  yielded,  or  not,  upon  being  heated,  an  alli¬ 
aceous  odour.  Surely  an  unprejudiced  judge  would  prefer 
the  evidence  of  sight,  as  furnished  by  the  arsenical  tests,  to 
that  of  smell,  as  afforded  in  the  last  experiment.  No  one  will 
attempt  to  deny  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  practitioner 
who  is  called  upon  to  decide  so  important  a  question  as  the 
presence  of  arsenic,  to  prosecute  by  experiment  every  point 
which  admits  the  least  doubt ;  he  should  also  remember  that 
/  in  a  criminal  case,  he  has  not  only  to  satisfyhis  own  conscience, 
but  that  he  is  bound,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  to  convince  the  public 
mind  of  the  accuracy  and  truth  of  his  researches  ;  and  be  fails 
in  his  duty  if  he  omits,  through  any  false  principle  of  huma¬ 
nity,  to  express  the  strong  conviction  which  the  success  of  his 
experiments  must  necessarily  have  produced  in  his  mind.  Let 
it  however  be  remembered,  that  the  application  of  chemical 
reagents  on  solutions  suspected  to  contain  arsenic,  throws  no 
obstacle  whatever  in  the  way  of  the  metallic  reduction  of  that 
body,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  furnishes  preparatory  steps  in  the 
process,  since  the  precipitates  which  are  thus  produced  may 
be  collected,  and  easily  decomposed,  as  before  stated.  Those 
who  for  judicial  purposes  may  require  farther  information  upon 
these  subjects  are  referred  to  the  second  volume  of  our  work 
©n  “  Medical  JurisprudenceJ^’^  Tit :  Poisons, 

ARSENICI  OXYDUM  SUBLIMATUM.  L. 

Prepared  Oxide  of  Arsenic. 

The  object  of.  this  process  is  to  ensure  a  pure  and  uniform 
oxide  5  it  has  been  already  stated  that  a  more  dangerous  fraud 
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call  scarcely  be  committed  than  the  adulteration  of  arsenic , 
we  are  therefore  not  inclined  to  coincide  with  Mr.  Thomsoa, 
and  to  regard  “  the  present  process  as  superfluous.” 

ASARI  FOLL4  L.E.D.  Asarum  EuropcBum* 
Asarabacca  Leaves. 

Qualities.  The  leaves,  when  recent,  are  nauseous,  bitter^ 
and  acrimonious,  and  prove  violently  purgative  and  emetic^, 
properties  which  are  impaired  by  keeping.  Chemical  Com* 
POSITION,  a  peculiar  acrid  principle,  not  well  understood* 
Solubility,  water  by  infusion  extracts  their  sensible  proper* 
ties,  but  they  are  lost  by  decoction.  Uses.  As  an  errhine  ; 
Dr.  Cullen  has  remarked  that  they  form  the  most  useful  spe* 
cies  of  this  genus  of  local  stimulants.  Dose,  gr.  iij  to  v« 
repeated  every  night  until  the  full  eflfect  is  produced.  Offi* 
GiNAL  Prep,  Pulvis  Asari  compositus,  E.D. 


[ASARUM  CANADENSE.  W,  II.  838.  Bw.  I.  49.  Bn.  IL 

83.  Radix. 

Canada  SnaJceroot.  Wild  ginger.  The  root. 

Specific  Character.  Leaves  broad,  kidney  form,  in  pairSj 
calyx  woolly,  deeply  three  parted,  divisions  sublanceolate 
reflected.  Root^  long,  creeping,  horizontal ;  Colour^  lightish 
yellow  ;  flowers  in  April  and  May.  Grows  from  Canada  to 
Carolina.  Sensible  Properties.  Taste  warm  and  aromatic* 
Chemical  Composition.  Volatile  oil,  resin,  fascula,  and  mu* 
cus.  (Bigelow.)  Solubility.  Alcohol  and  water  extract  its  Me* 
DicAL  Properties.  It  is  an  aromatic  more  active  than  serpen** 
taria,  and  less  so  than  ginger,  but  somewhat  allied  to  both.  It 
may  be  advantageously  combined  with  tonics.  It  is  sudorific 
in  large  doses,  also  a  stimulating  expectorant.  Doses,  3ss  of 
the  powder,  or  |ij  of  the  infusion  prepared  by  pouring  ^xii  of 
boiling  water  upon  ^ss  of  the  root. — I.] 


[asclepias.  Pentandria.  Di 
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Eaton  enumerates  fifteen  species  of  asclepias  in  his  manual, 
three  of  which  are  introduced  into  the  secondary  list  of  medi¬ 
cines  in  the  American  Pharmacopoeia.  These  are  not  all  that 
have  been  used  medicinally,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  tit,' 


herosa,  the  ])iopei'Ues  oi’  none  of  them  have  been  very  accu¬ 
rately  investigated, 

ASCLEPIAS  INCARNATA,  Flesh-coloured  Asclepias. 

The  root, 

ASCLEPIAS  SYRIACA.  Radix.  W.  1.  1265, 
Common  Silk-weed,  Milk-weed,  The  root. 

Specific  Character,  Stem  very  simple  :  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late  oblong,  gradually  acute,  downy  beneath :  umbels  sub- 
nodding.  downy.  Three  to  five  feet  high ;  flowers  in  large 
close  clusters,  sweet-scented — nectaries  are  fly-traps.  The 
milk  weed  is  a  perennial  plant  found  in  great  abundance  by  the 
sides  of  roads  and  fences.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  four  or 
five  feet.  Its  flowers  are  blue,  succeeded  by  rough  pods  filled 
with  seeds  and  down.  Medical  Use.  There  is  much  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion  as  to  the  medicinal  character  of  this  article. 
Some  have  represented  it  to  be  inert,  others  a  mild  sudorific 
and  expectorant,  others  that  it  possessed  all  the  virtues  and 
activity  of  colchicum,  and  a  fourth  class  has  denounced  it  as  a 
hydrogogue  too  powerful  to  be  introduced  into  the  Materia 
Medica  with  safety.  An  itinerant  empyric  came  to  this  city  a 
few  years  ago  with  an  article,  which  was  afterward  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  the  root  of  this  species  of  milk-weed,  and  which 
he  was  permitted  to  administer  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  a 
public  institution  for  the  cure  of  dropsy.  The  mode  and 
result  of  his  practice  were  obligingly  furnished  me  by  Andrew 
Hamersley,  M.D.  late  resident  physician  to  the  New~York 
State  Prison  Hospital.  These  interesting  facts,  together  with 
the  Doctor’s  remarks,  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  note."^ — L 

The  Asclepias  Syi  iaca  %vas  used  in  the  Hospital  of  the  New-York  State 
Prison  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1820.  The  formula  employed  and 
its  mode  of  exhibition  were  asfollow's:  Rad.  Asclep.  Syriac,  Jf)  j.  Aq. 

purse  oxij.  tl|.  coque  ad  ovj  dem.  adde  Spt-  Junip.  oij.  cola,  sumat  ajger.  pro 
dos.f^ij.  omni  vel  secund.  quaq.  hor.  prO  re  nata. 

1  have  selected  the  following  cases,  in  which  it  was  given,  from  a  record 
taken  at  the  time,  to  show  its  effects  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy. 

In  the  first  case,  the  patient  had,  at  the  time  of  commencing  the  remedy, 
an  extremely  tumefied  abdomen,  had  during  five  months  preceding  used 
various  diuretic  medicines,  without  deriving  from  them  any  permanent  be¬ 
nefit.  During  the  first  tw^enty-four  hours  after  the  exhibition  of  the  decoction, 
voided  nearly  two  gallons  of  urine  ;  in  rather  more  than  a  month,  all  drop¬ 
sical  symptoms  disappeared,  convalescent  about  two  months,  dropsical 
symptoms  returned,  was  again  cured  by  a  long  coui'se  of  ordinary  diuretics. 
"  In  the  second  case,  the  patient,  during  its  exliihition,  voided  on  an  average 
half  a  gallon  of  urine  every  night  while  the  prisoners  were  confined  to  their 
rooms;  being  discontinued  for  a  few  days,  the  discharge  of  urine  diminished, 
while  the  size  of  the  abdomen  increased;  improvement  manifest  on  its  re- 


ASCLEPIAS  TUBEROSA.  W.  1.  1268.  Bw.  11.  59. 

Bn.  I.  239.  Radix. 

Buiterjly  weed.  Pleurisy  root.  Swallow  wort.  The  root. 

Specific  Character.  Stem  somewhat  erect,  at  the  top 
spreading,  branched,  very  rough-haired :  leaves  scattered 

newal;  relapse  occurred  as  in  the  preceding  case  in  about  two  months  after 
the  cessation  of  the  remedy;  relief  then  obtained  by  the  use  of  Sup.  Tart. 
Potass,  Diuret.  decoc.  The  3d  and  4th  cases  present  us  with  results  equally 
favourable,  terminating  in  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  although  the  latter 
shortly  afterward  showed  symptoms  of  relapse.  The  fifth  case  presents  us 
vvith  results  exactly  like  those  of  the  first  and  second.  The  sixth  patient  was 
improving  under  common  prescription  when  the  Asclepias  was  administer¬ 
ed;  his  recovery  was  how'eververy  muchhastened  by  its  use,  and  was  follow^ed 
by  no  relapse;  the  medicine  occasioned  some  nausea,  and  this  is  the  only  in¬ 
stance  noticed  of  its  affecting  any  other  than  the  urinary  organs.  The  seventh 
case  similar  to  the  preceding,  attended  with  favourable  results.  The  eighth 
case  deserves  particular  notice,  as  evincing  the  strong  diuretic  pow'er  of 
the  medicine,  and  the  necessity  of  prescribing  it  in  such  doses  as  to  suit  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  patient ;  this  man  laboured  under  Ascites  com¬ 
bined  with  Anasarca,  had  been  previously  mercurialized,  was  in  a  state  of 
extremely  debility,  had  lately  taken  diuretic  and  tonic  remedies  ;  the  decoc¬ 
tion  of  Asclepias  was  administered  in  the  usual  manner,  the  result  was  the 
evacuation  of  two  gallons  of  urine  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  immediate 
and  excessive  prostration  of  strength,  and  the  very  evident  acceleration  of 
dissolution.  The  ninth  and  last  case  deserves  especial  consideration.  It 
was  a  case  of  Ascites  connected  with  pulmonary  affection  ;  the  patient  had 
previously  been  mercurialized  by  means  of  calomel  and  squill  pill,  but  with¬ 
out  any  decisive  advantage  ;  he  after  this  took  the  Asclepias  as  per  recipe, 
omitting  the  gin,  and  continued  it  one  wee-k  without  benefit ;  he  vras  then 
directed  to  take  oj.  of  the  decoction  daily  per  se.  which  plan  was  pursued 
for  two  weeks  farther, without  producing  sensible  effects;  he  then  commenced 
the  use  of  Asclepias  with  the  gin,  which  wms  followed  by  considerable  diu¬ 
retic  effect.  In  a  week,  however,  from  this  time,  his  dropsical  symptoms  re¬ 
turned,  and  was  finally  much  relieved  by  a  combination  of  ordinary  diuretics 
and  cathartics. 

Other  instances  of  like  failure  of  this  medicine  uncornbined  with  gin 
are  evidenced  by  our  notes.  This  would  appear  as  if  less  were  to  be 
attributed  to  the  virtues  of  the  herb,  than  to  the  universally  known  diuretic 
properties  of  the  gin  ;  the  frequent  recurrence  of  relapse  is  another  circum¬ 
stance  which  might  very  reasonably  tend  to  disprove  the  radical  virtues  of  the 
plant.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  are  causes  of  a  peculiar 
character  in  continual  force  in  that  institution,  sufficient  to  reproduce  all  the 
varied  forms  of  dropsy,  even  where  the  most  skilful  means  had  been  employ¬ 
ed  to  relieve  a  primary  attack  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  relapses  were 
more  frequent  and  more  speedy  in  their  occurrence,  after  the  use  of  the 
Asclepias,  than  after  a  judicious  administration  of  the  general  curative  reme¬ 
dies.  How  then  shall  we  most  readily  account  for  the  surprising  effects  of 
the  medicine  given  according  to  the  precise  formula?  Was  the  plant  inert, 
and  were  all  the  good  effects  derived  from  its  union  with  gin  ?  Or  would  an 
equal  amount  of  gin  perse,  have  been  as  efficacious  as  when  united  with  the 
Asclepias  ?  As  these  cases  of  Ascites  w  ere  mostly  of  the  asthenic  character, 
might  not  the  use  of  this  article,  both  stimulant  and  diuretic,  have  produced 
results  superior  to  those  of  common  medicinal  efficacy?  Or  were  the  curative 
properties  of  the  plant  such  as  could  only  be  extracted  by  some  other  solvent 


oblong  lanceolate,  rough-haired  :  umbels  terminal,  sub-corym- 
bed.  A  variety,  the  decumbens^  has  a  decumbent  stem  5  leaves^ 
sublinear  hirsute.  It  grows  most  abundantly  in  the  southern 
states,  but  may  be  found  scattered  over  sandy  soils  from  Maine 
to  Georgia.  It  seldom  rises  higher  than  about  two  feet.  In 
June  and  July  it  has  a  beautiful  orange-coloured  flower,  which 
is  succeeded  by  long  slender  pods. 

Sensible  Qualities.  The  root  of  this  plant,  which  is  pe¬ 
rennial,  is  large;  co/owr, brown  on  the  surface,  white  and  striated 
within:  taste^  bitter,  though  notunpleasant.  Chemical  Proper¬ 
ties.  “  Its  soluble  portions  are  chiefly  extractive  matter  and 
faecula.”  (Bigelow,)  Solubility.  Its  virtue  is  extracted  by 
water.  Medicinal  Use.  It  obtained  the  name  of  Pleurisy  root 
from  the  belief  that  it  operated  specifically  on  the  lungs  ;  and 
although  that  popular  opinion  may  have  led,  in  some  instances, 
to  the  injudicious  use  of  it  in  the  early  stage  of  pleuritis,  expe¬ 
rience  will  in  some  measure  justify  its  claim  to  that  appellation, 
when  administered  in  the  secondary  stage  of  pneumonic 
inflammation.  I  have  used  it  sufiiciently  in  such  cases  to 
speak  with  some  confidence  of  its  efficacy  in  promoting  bron¬ 
chial  secretion  and  expectoration.  Its  operation  is  also  fre¬ 
quently  extended  to  the  skin,  increasing  perspiration  without 
exciting  fever.  When  given  in  large  doses  it  operates  as  an 
emetic,  but  its  action  in  this  case  is  mild  and  free  from  danger. 
The  operation  of  the  Pleurisy  root  is  in  some  respects  allied  to 
that  of  the  Blood  root,  but  it  is  more  mild,  less  certain,  and 
less  useful. 

Medicinal  Preparations.  It  may  be  given  in  powder  in 
doses  of  3j.  to  3ss.  or  in  decoction  prepared  by  boiling  ^ss  of 
the  bruised  root  in  oj.  of  water.  This,  in  doses  of  5j,  may 
be  given  every  two  hours  as  an  expectorant  and  sudorific,  and 
increased  in  quantity  should  it  not  produce  these  effects,  till  it 
sickens  the  stomach. — I.] 

ASSAFCETIDA.^  L.E.D. 

Ferula  Assafoetida.  Gummi  Resina, 

Qualities.  Form^  small  irregular  masses,  adhering 
together,  of  a  variegated  texture,  and  containing  many  little 

than  water  ?  These  queries  naturally  present  themselves  on  the  review  of 
the  foregoing  facts.  Under  all  these  circumstances  then,  would  notan  infu¬ 
sion  or  tincture  with  gin  be  the  best  mode  of  administration,  which  might  be 
the  readiest  way  of  testing  the  real  merit  of  the  plant,  being  given  in  much 
smaller  dose  than  by  the  present  formula,  and  making  less  liability  of  decep¬ 
tion  from  the  amount  now  prescribed. 

*  Assafoetida  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  condiment,  under  the  name  o 
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shining  tears  of  a  whitish,  reddish,  or  violent  hue.  Taste^ 
bitter  and  sub-acrid.  Odour,  foetid  and  alliaceous,  but  this 
latter  property  is  very  much  impaired  by  age.  Chemical 
Composition.  Gum  (or  according  to  Brugnatelli,  extractive) 
60,  resin  30,  and  essential  oil  10  parts.  Solubility.  It 
yields  all  its  virtues  to  alcohol  and  ether ;  if  triturated  with 
water  it  forms  a  milky  mixture,  but  which  is  not  permanent, 
unless  some  intermede  be  employed  for  the  suspension  of  the 
gum-resin  ;  for  this  purpose  egg  may  be  added,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  yolk  to  a  drachm  of  assafoetida,  or  a  permanent 
mixture  may  be  eiiected  by  carefully  triturating  the  gum  resin 
with  double  its  weight  of  mucilage.  If  3vj  of  assafoetida  be 
triturated  with  3ss  of  camphor,  a  mass  results  of  a  proper  con¬ 
sistence  for  a  plaster  ;  if  triturated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
it  is  easily  reduced  to  powder,  but  undergoes  no  other  change. 
Forms  of  Exhibition  :  in  mixture  or  in  pills.  The  Indian 
physicians  have  an  idea  that  on  account  of  its  stimulating 
powers,  it  will,  if  administered  to  a  pregnant  woman,  produce 
abortion.  Dose,  gr.  v.  to  3j.  Form,  23,  29.  Med.  Uses, 
stimulant,  antispasmodic,  expectorant,  and  anthelmintic ;  in 
coughs,  attended  with  pulmonary  weakness,  and  a  tendency 
to  spasm,  it  is  very  beneficial ;  in  cases  of  flatulent  cholic,  it 
has,  in  the  form  of  enema,  acted  like  a  charm.  Officinal 
Prep.  Mist :  Assafcetid  :  L.D.  Tinct :  Assafcetid  :  L.E.D. 
Spir  :  Ammonim  feetid  :  (U)-  L.E.D.  Tinct :  Castorei  comp  : 
(ffi)  E.  Pil :  Aloes  cum  Assafcetid :  E.  Pil :  Galhani : 

comp  :  (iS)  L.  Enema  Foetid :  D.  Impurities.  Its  cha¬ 
racteristic  odour  should  be  powerful,  and  when  broken,  its  frac¬ 
ture  ought  to  exhibit  a  bluish-red  appearance.  It  ought  not  to 
be  brittle. 

BALSAMUM  PERUVIANUM.  L.E.D. 

(Myroxylon  Peruiferum.)  Peruvian  Balsam* 

Qualities.  Form,  a  viscid  liquid  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour.  Odour,  fragrant  and  aromatic.  Taste,  hot  and  bitter. 
Chemical  Composition.  Resin,  volatile  oil,  and  benzoic 
acid ;  it  is  therefore  a  true  balsam :  this  term  was  formerly 
applied  to  every  vegetable  resin  having  a  strong  scent  and  the 
fluidity  of  treacle,  and  which  was  supposed  to  possess  many 

9-(k<piov,  Laserpitium,  (Pliny  ;)  and  according  to  Kempfer,  the  Persians  use  it 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  Arabian  writers  on  the  materia  raedica  class  this 
article  among  their  Jlfo6e%«L  (Aphrodisiaca.)  The  term  £s$af(edita  is  derived 
from  the  monks  of  the  Salernian  school ;  some  of  the  writers  of  the  middle 
ages  call  it  Opium  Cyrenaicim,  i.  e.  the  Juice  from  Cyrene. 
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medicinal  virtues ;  it  is  now  restricted  to  those  resins  which 
contain  the  benzoic  acid  in  their  composition,  of  which  there 
are  only  three,  viz.  the  Balsams  of  Pern,  Tb/w,  and  Benzoin* 
Solubility.  Water  when  boiled  upon  it  dissolves  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  benzoic  acid  ether  is  its  most  complete  solvent ;  alco¬ 
hol  dissolves  it  completely,  but  the  quantity  of  this  menstruum 
must  be  considerable.  Properties,  stimulant,  and  tonic,  on 
which  account  in  certain  chronic  affections  of  the  lungs,  it  has 
been  found  a  serviceable  expectorant ;  Sydenham  gave  it  in 
Phthisis,  but  wherever  any  inflammatory  action  is  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  Dr.  Fothergill  wisely  cautions  us  against  its  use. 
Forms  of  Exhibition.  Diffused  in  water  by  means  of  muci¬ 
lage,  or  made  into  pills  with  any  vegetable  powder.  Dose, 
gr.  V  to  3j.  Adulterations.  A  mixture  of  resin  and  some 
volatile  oil  with  benzoin,  is  often  sold  for  Peruvian  Balsam, 
and  the  fraud  is  not  easily  detected,  and  is  probably  of  but 
little  importance. 

BALSAMUM  TOLUTANUM.  L.E.D. 

(Toluifera  Balsamiim.)  Balsam  of  Tolu, 

Qualities.  Form,  a  thick  tenacious  liquid  becoming  con¬ 
crete  by  age,  in  which  state  it  is  usually  found  in  the  shops. 
Taste,  warm  and  sweetish.  Odour,  extremely  fragrant,  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  lemons.  Chemical  Composition.  Volatile  oil, 
resin,  and  benzoic  acid.  Solubility.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
forming  a  tincture  which  is  rendered  milky  by  water,  but  no 
precipitate  falls.  When  dissolved  in  the  smallest  quantity  of 
a  solution  of  potass,  its  odour  is  changed  into  one  that  resem¬ 
bles  clove  pink.  Med  :  Uses.  It  has  been  regarded  as 
expectorant.  In  turning  to  our  classification  of  expectorants, 
vol.  1,  p.  120,  it  will  be  found  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  second 
division  of  our  first  class,  for  it  may  be  considered  as  capable 
of  stimulating  the  pulmonary  exhalants,  whence  its  use  in 
chronic  coughs.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  It  may  be  sus¬ 
pended  in  water  by  means  of  mucilage,  or  yolk  of  egg,  but  it  is 
rarely  employed  except  on  account  of  its  agreeable  flavour 
its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the  balsam  of  Peru.  Offi¬ 
cinal  Prep.  Tinct :  Benzoin,  comp  :  L.E.D.  Tinct :  Toliii- 
feri  Balsam:  E.D.  Syrup:  Tolut :  L. 

*  ToLij  Lozenges.  -Sugar  8  oz  Cream  of  Tartar  1  oz.  Starch  2  drachma. 
Tinct.  Toluiferce  Balsami  E.  one  fluid  drachm,  mucilage  of  Gum  Tragacanth 
q.  5. 


BELLADONN.^:^  FOLIA.  L.E.D. 

(Atropa  Belladonna.)  Deadly  J^ightshade* 

Qualities.  The  leaves  are  inodorous.  Taste,  slightly 
nauseous,  sweetish,  and  subacrid ;  their  peculiar  properties 
are  not  lost  by  drying.  Chemical  Composition.  Vauquelin 
found  that  the  leaves  contained  a  substance  analogous  to  albu¬ 
men,  salts  with  a  base  of  potass,  and  a  bitter  principle  on 
which  its  narcotic  properties  depended,  and  more  lately  the 
presence  of  an  alkaline  element  has  been  detected,  which  has 
received  the  appellation  of  Atropia,  the  sulphate  of  which  crys¬ 
tallizes  very  beautifully.  Solubility.  Water  is  the  most 
powerful  solvent  of  its  active  matter.  Uses.  It  is  a  power¬ 
ful  sedative  and  narcotic,  both  as  an  internal  medicine,  and  as 
an  external  application  ;  in  this  latter  form,  it  alleviates  local 
pains  very  effectually,  but  is  liable  to  affect  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  The  recent  leaves  powdered,  and  made  into  an  oint-N/ 
ment  with  an  equal  weight  of  lard,  will  be  found  an  efficient 
form  for  many  purposes  ;  rubbed  over  the  penis  it  prevents 
priapism  and  relieves  chordee  more  effectually  than  any  appli¬ 
cation  which  has  been  proposed.  Forms  of  Exhibition. 
Every  part  of  the  plant  is  poisonous,  and  the  berries  from  their 
beautiful  appearance  have  often  tempted  the  unwary ;  the 
leaves  however  furnish  the  most  convenient  and  powerful  form 
of  exhibition ;  externally,  they  may  be  used  as  a  poultice, 
internally,  one  grain  of  the  dry  leaves  powdered,  and  gradu-' 
ally  increased  to  1 0  or  1 2  grains,  or  the  leaves  may  be  infused  in 
boiling  water  in  the  proportion  of  four  grains  to  two  fluid-ounces, 
which  may  be  given  as  a  dose.  A  little  of  this  infusion 
dropped  into  the  eye  permanently  dilates  the  pupil,  for  which 
intention  it  has  been  successfully  applied  previous  to  an  ope¬ 
ration  for  the  cataract.  The  extract  of  this  plant,  since  its 
active  principle  is  fixed,  ought  to  possess  activity,  but  as  it 
occurs  in  commerce  it  is  found  to  be  very  uncertain  and  vari¬ 
able,  a  circumstance  which  entirely  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  prepared.!  See  Extrdctum  Belladonnce. 

^  Belladonna,  so  called  from  the  juice  of  its  berries  being  used  as  a  cosme^ 
tic  by  the  Italian  women,  to  make  their  faces  pale. 

t  The  root  of  this  plant  seems  to  partake  of  the  same  qualities  as  the  leaves- 
but  is  perhaps  less  virulent. 

“  Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root, 

That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ?” 

Macbeth. 

The  Belladonna  is  supposed  by  Sauvage  to  be  the  plant  that  produced  such 
extraordinary  effects  upon  the  Roman  soldiers  during  their  retreat,  Under  (he 
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All  overdose  of  beiiadonna  produces  the  most  distressing  an<f 
alarming  sjunptoms,  and  so  paralyzing  is  its  influence,  that 
vomiting  can  be  hardly  excited  by  the  strongest  doses  of  tar- 
iarized  antimony ;  in  such  cases,  vinegar  will  he  found  the 
best  antidote,  or  the  affusion  of  cold  water  over  the  surface  of 
the  body,  after  the  application  of  which,  emetics'  are  more 
likely  to  perform  their  duty,  for  physiological  reasons  explained 
in  vol.  i.  p.  114.  Officinal  Prep.  Extract;  Belladomm 
[i.  Siicciis  spissal'us  Atropm  Belladonnce.  E, 

BENZOINUM.  L.E.  Benzoe.  D.  (Styrax  Benzoin) 

vulgo,  Benjamin* 

Qualities,  ibnu,  brittle  masses,  composed  of  white  and 
brownish,  or  yellowish  fragments  ;  Odour^  fragrant ;  Taste^ 
scarcely  perceptible.  When  heated,  it  (exhales  benzoic  acid 
in  the  form  of  crystals.  Chemical  Compositions  Resin,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  benzoic  acid.  Solubility.  It  is  readily 
dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  again  separated  from 
them  by  water  ;  solutions  of  lime,  and  the  fixed  alkalies  sepa¬ 
rate  the  benzoic  acid  from  it,  which  can  afterward  be  reco¬ 
vered  from  such  solutions  by  the  addition  of  an  acid.  Uses.. 
It  is  considered  expectorant,  and  was  formerly  used  in  asthma, 
and  other  pulmonary  alfections  ;  it  has  however  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  is  now  principally  employed  in  perfumery,  and 
odoriferous  fumigations.’^  Officinal  Prep.  Aciduni  Ben- 
zeicum.  L.E.D.  Tinct :  Benzoini  comp  L.E.D.  Impuri- 


command  of  Aniony,  from  the  Farthlans,  when  they  are  said  to  hav'e  “  suf¬ 
fered  great  distress  tor  want  of  provisions,  and  were  urged  to  eat  unknown 
plants  ;  among  others  they  met  with  an  herb  that  was  mortal  ;  he  that  had 
eaten  of  it  lost  his  memory  and  bis  senses,  and  employed  himself  wholly 
tn  turning  about  all  the  stones  he  could  find,  and  after  vomiting  uj)  bile,  fell 
down  dead.”  {Fluiarch's  Life  of  Antony.)  The  Scotch  historian  Buchanan 
relates,  that  the  Scots  mixed  a  quantity  of  the  juice  of  the  Belladonna 
(Solanum  Somniferum)  with  the  bread  and  drink  which  by  their- truce  they 
were  to  supply  the  Danes  with,  vv-hich  so  intoxicated  them  that  the  Scuts 
killed  the  greatest  part  of  Sweno’s  army. 

^  Fumigating  Pastilles.  Benzoin  generally  constitutes  the  chief  ingre¬ 
dient  in  these  compositions,  to  which  may  be  added  any  variety  of  odoriie- 
rous  substances  ;  Uie  follow’ing  formula  may  be  offered  as  a  specimen  :  p. 
Benzoin  3j>  Cascarillcc,  3ss,  Myrrh  3j,  Olei  nnc.  moschal.  cl.  Caryophylt.  au 
X.  yotasscE  nitratis  3ss,car6.  ligni  3vj,  mucilag.  gum.  Trag.  q.  s. 
t  Virgin’s  Milk.  A  spirituous  solution  of  Benzoin  mixed  with  about 
twenty  parts  of  rose  watery  forms  a  cosmetic  long  known  by  this  name. — 
Under  the  same  title  also  a  very  difierent  preparation  is  sold,  vid.  Liquor 
Flumbi  sub-acetatis.  ? 

Friar’s  Balsam,  Wade’s  Drops,  .Tesuite's  Drops. — These  }}repHration;5 
are  nothing  more  than  the  Tinclura  Benzoini  composita. 

Pectoral  Balsam  or  Honey. — Is  the  tincture  of  Benzoin  or  that  of  Tolu. 
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TIES.  It  is  found  in  the  market  in  various  degrees  of  purity, 
tiie  best  is  yellowish,  studded  with  white  spots  ;  the  worst  is 
frill  of  dross,  and  very  dark  or  black. 

BISTORTd^:  RADIX.  L.E.D. 

(Polygonum  Bistorta.)  Bistort  Roof, 

Qualities.  This  root  has  no  odour,  but  is  highly  astringent. 
Chemical  Composition.  Its  active  principles  are  tannin  and 
gallic  acid.  Med.  Uses.  It  acts  as  an  astringent,  and  is 
accordingly  used  in  hemorrhages  and  duxes.  Dose  of  the  root 

— 3j  ;  of  a  decoction  fsj — ffij.  Combined  with  Calamus 
it  has  been  successfully  administered  for  the  cure  of  Intermit¬ 
tent  fevers.  See  Vol,  1,  p.  203. 

CALAMI  RADIX.  L.  Acori  Calami  Radix.  E. 

Acorus.  D.  (Acorus  Calamus)  Srueet  Flag  Root, 

Qualities.  This  root  is  full  of  joints,  crooked,  and  flatten¬ 
ed  on  the  sides,  internally  of  a  white  colour,  and  loose  spongy 
texture.  Odour,  fragrant  and  aromatic.  Taste,  bitter  and 
pungent,  qualities  which  are  improved  by  exsiccation.  Chemi¬ 
cal  Composition.  The  principles  in  which  its  qualities  reside 
appear  to  be  essential  oil,  and  bitter  extractive  ;  the  root  like¬ 
wise  contains  fecula,  which 'is  copiously  precipitated  from  its 
infusion  by  sub-acetate  and  acetate  of  lead.  Watery  infusion 
extracts  all  its  virtues,  but  decoction  impairs  them.  Spirit  is 
also  an  appropriate  solvent,  and  a  resinous  extract  may  be 
produced  accordingly.  Uses.  It  is  not  employed  so  frequently  V 
as  it  deserves  ;  it  would  be  a  useful  addition  to  many  of  the 
compound  infusions  of  vegetable  stomachics.  Dose.  A  cup- 
full  of  the  infusion  made  by  adding  3vj  of  the  dried  roof  to 
fz  xij  of  boiling  water.  It  is  so  favourite  a  remedy  with  the 
native  practitioners  of  India,  in  the  bowel  complaints  of  chil¬ 
dren,  that  there  is  a  penalty  incurred  by  any  druggist  who  wilU^ 
not,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  open  his  door,  and  sell  it  if 
demanded. 

Essence  of  Coltsfoot. — This  preparation  consists  of  equal  parts  of'the,.. 
Balsam  of  Tolu,  and  the  Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin,  to  which  is  added 
double  the  quantity  of  rec/^ed  Spirit  of  fVme  ;  and  this  forsooth  is  a  Pectornt 
for  Coughs!  If  a  patient  with  a  pulmonary  affection  should  recover  during 
the  use  of  such  a  remedy,  I'shonld  certainly. designate  it  as  a  lucky  Escape, 
rather  than  as  a  skilful  Cure. 


CALUMBiE  RADIX,  L.  (Planice  adhuc  Anonymiz) 
Colomba,  Radix.  E.D,  Calimiha  Root, 

Qualities.  For7?i,ihe  dried  rootimported  into  this  countrjis 
in  transverse  sections  ;  the  bark  is  thick,  and  easily  detached  ; 
the  wood  is  spongy  and  yellowish  ;  the  pieces  are  frequently 
perforated,  evidently  by  worms.  Odour^  slightly  aromatic. 
Taste^  bitter,  and  somewhat  acrid.  Chemical  Composition. 
Cinchonia,  bitter  resin,  volatile  oil,  and  starch,  in  addition  to 
which  M.  Blanche  has  found  a  peculiar  animal-like  substance. 
Solubility.  Boiling  water  takes  up  about  one-third  of  its 
weight,  but  proof  spirit  appears  to  be  its  most  perfect  men¬ 
struum.  Incompatible  Substances.  No  change  is  occasioned 
in  the  infusion  by  the  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of 
iron,  muriate  of  mercury,  or  tartarized  antimony  ;  but  precipi¬ 
tates  are  produced  by  the  infusion  of  galls  and  yelloio  Cinchona 
hark,  by  subacetate  and  acetate  of  lead,  oxymuriate  of  mercury, 
and  lime  water.  The  infusion  very  soon  spoils.  Dose  of  the 
powdered  root  gr.xv  to  3  ss;  of  the  infusion  f|  issto  f^ij.  Uses. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  tonics  and  stomachics  which  we 
possess.  It  seems  to  be  superior  to  many  others,  from  not 
possessing  astringent,  and  stimulant  powers,'-on  which  account 
it  is  singularly  eligible  in  certain  pulmonary  and  mesenteric 
affections;  it  may  be  given  in  combination  with  chalybeates, 
aromatics,  saline  purgatives,  or  with  rhubarb,  as  circumstances 
may  require.  {Form,  34,  155.)  Officinal  Preparations. 
Infus,  CalumbcB,  L.  Tinct,  CalumbcB,  L.E.D.  It  becomes 
worm-eaten  by  age,  and,  in  that  condition,  should  be  rejected. 

^  Those  pieces  which  have  the  brightest  colour,  and  the  greatest 
specific  gravity,  are  the  best.  The  root  of  white  briony,  tinged 
yellow  with  the  tincture  of  Calumba,  has  been  fraudulently 
substituted  for  this  root. 

CAMBOGIA.  L.  /  Stalagmitis  \  Gambogia,  E.D, 
Gamboge,  \Cambogioides,/ 

Qualities.  Form,  lumps  of  a  solid  consistence,  breaking 
with  a  vitreous  fracture  ;  Odour  none  ;  Colour,  deep  yellow, 
bordering  on  red,  and  becoming,  when  moistened,  a  brilliant 
light  yellow.  Sp,  Grav,  1*221.  Taste  slightly  acrid,  but 
which  is  not  experienced  unless  it  be  allowed  to  remain  long 
in  the  mouth.  Chemical  Composition.  One  part  of  gum, 
(Cerasin,)  and  four  parts  of  a  brittle  resin  ;  but  this  knowledge 
throws  no  light  on  the  nature  of  its  cathartic  property.  Solu» 
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BiLiTY.  When  triturated  with  water  two-thirds  of  its  substance 
are  speedily  dissolved,  and  a  turbid  solution  results  ;  alcohol 
dissolves  nine-tenths,  and  forms  a  yellow  transparent  tincture, 
which  is  rendered  turbid  by  the  addition  of  water  ;  sulphuric 
ether  dissolves  six-tenths  of  the  substance  ;  it  is  also  soluble  in 
alkaline  solutions,  and  the  resulting  compound  is  not  rendered 
turbid  by  water,  but  is  instantly  decomposed  by  acids,  and  the 
precipitate  so  produced  is  of  an  extremely  brilliant  yellow 
colour,  and  soluble  in  an  excess  of  acid.  Incompatible  Sub¬ 
stances.  No  bodies  appear  to  produce  in  gamboge  such  a 
chemical  change  as  to  destroy  the  chemical  properties  which 
distinguish  it,  but  by  a  mechanical  admixture,  its  solubility, 
and  consequently  its  operation,  may  be  materially  modified. 
.Dr.  Cullen  found  that  the  inconvenience  arising  from  its  too 
rapid  solubility,  and  sudden  impression  upon  the  stomach, 
might  be  obviated  by  diminishing  the  dose,  and  repeating  it  at 
short  intervals  as  directed  in  Form,  89.  Forms  of  Exhibition. 
No  form  is  more  judicious  than  that  of  pill.  Its  alkaline  solu-  • 
tion  has  been  sometimes  exhibited  in  dropsy,  when  it  is  said  to 
operate  both  on  the  bowels  and  kidneys.  Dose,  gr.  2  to  gr.6« 
Uses.  It  is  a  powerful  drastic  cathartic,  and  hydragogue,  very 
liable  to  excite  vomiting,  and  from  this  peculiar  action  upon 
the  stomach  it  has  been  frequently  employed  with  success  in 
the  expulsion  of  teniae  {Form*  161.)  and  it  accordingly  enterg 
as  an  ingredient  into  many  of  the  empirical  compositions  which 
are  sold  for  the  cure  of  tape  worms. Off.  Prep.  PiL  Cam- 
bogus  comp*  L.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  degree 
of  purityin  which  this  substance  occurs  in  the  market;  it  should 
be  estimated  by  its  clearness  and  brilliancy. 

CAMPHORA,  L.E.D.  {Laiirus  Camphora*t) 

Camphor. 

Qualities.  Form,  a  white  brittle  substance,  unctuous  to 
the  touch,  but  possessing  at  the  same  time  a  .degree  of  ductility 

*  The  Specific  of  Hekrenschwand,  which  formerly  excited  so  much  in¬ 
terest  in  Germany,  consisted  of  10  grains  of  Gamboge  with  20  of  Sub-carbonate 
of  Potass  ;  although  it  is  said,  that  on  its  being  analyzed  by  order  of  Elizabeth 
of  Russia,  there  were  also  found  in  it  both  Mercury  and  Arsenic. 

Gamboge  is  also  the  basis  of  the  Specific  of  Clossius. 

Golden  Spirit  of  Scurvy  Grass.  This  is  merely  a  solution  of  Gamboge 
in  the  Spir :  Armoracioe  comp  : 

t  Although  the  Camphor  of  commerce  is  generally  furnished  by  the  Laurus 
Gamphora,  yet  it  is  abundantly  yielded  by  many  other  plants.  It  is  said  that 
W'hat  is  imported  from  Sumatra  is  the  product  of  the  Dryobobans  Gamphora. 

It  is  also  contained  in  the  roots  of  the  Cinnamon^  Gassia,  and  Sassafras  laurels, 
and  in  those  of  Galangale,  Zedoary,  and  Ginger ;  in  Gnrdomom  seeds  nnd  Long 


which  prevents  its  being  easily  pulverised,  unless  a  few  drops 
of  spirit  be  previously  added.  It  is  capable  of  affecting  a 
crystalline  form."^  Odour,  peculiar,  fragrant,  and  penetrating. 
Taste,  bitter,  pungent,  and  aromatic.  Specific  gravity 
it  therefore  swims  on  water  ;  it  is  so  volatile  that  during  warm 
weather,  a  considerable  proportion  will  evaporate,  especially  if 
at  the  same  time  the  atmosphere  be  rather  moist,  for  the  reason 
stated  in  volume  first.  It  is  readily  ignited,  and  burns  with  a 
brilliant  flame,  and  much  smoke  ;  it  melts  at  and  boils  at 
400“.  Chemical  Composition.  It  is  a  proximate  vegetable 
principle,  resembling  the  essential  oils  in  many  of  its  habitudes, 
and  probably  differs  from  them  in  composition  only  in  con¬ 
taining  a  larger  proportion  of  carbon.  Solubility  ;  water 
may  be  said  to  dissolve  about  a  nine-hundredth  part  of  its 
W'eight,  or  f^  j  rather  more  than  gr.  but  its  solvent  power  is 
considerably  increased  by  the  addition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  ; 
camphor  is  also  rendered  more  soluble  by  trituration  with 
magnesia  ;  it  is  soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  alcohol,  but  it  is 
again  separated  by  the  addition  of  water  ;  it  is  also  dissolved 
by  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile,!  especially  if  their  temperature 
be  a  little  raised,  and  by  sulphuric  and  other  ethers,  but  strong- 
acetic  acid  may  be  said  to  be  its  most  powerful  solvent.  By 
repeatedly  distilling  it  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
Camphoric  acid,  an  acid  distinguished  by  peculiar  properties, 
and  composing,  with  alkalies  and  earths,  a  class  of  salts  called 
Camphorates,  but  which  do  not  possess  any  medicinal  value. 
The  alkalies  do  not  produce  any  effect  upon  camphor.  Incom¬ 
patible  Substances.  It  is  not  affected  by  any  substance  with 
which  we  can  combine  it.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  It  is  pre^ 
ferable  in  the  form  of  mixture,  since  it  is  very  licible  in  the 

Pepper.  Tho  essential  oils  of  Lavender,  Sage,  Thyme,  Peppermint,  Rose7nary, 
and  those  of  many  other  labiate  plants,  yield  camphor  by  distillation.  Cam¬ 
phor  may  be  also  artiticially  formed  by  driving  a  stream  of  muriatic  acid  gas 
through  oil  of  turpentine  ;  this  factitious  product,  however,  is  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  native  camphor  in  not  being  soluble  in  weak  nitric  acid, 
and  also  in  not  being  precipitated  by  water  from  its  solution  in  strong  nitric 
acid. 

*  The  collection  of  the  Materia  Medica  at  the  College  of  Physicians  con¬ 
tains  a  beautiful  specimen  of  native  Camphor,  in  the  wood  ;  having  selected 
from  it  as  perfect  a  crystal  as  I  could  find,  I  requested  my  friend  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Mr.  W.  rhiHi[)s,  well  known  for  his  researches  in  crystallography,  to 
undertake  its  examination  ;  and  he  observes  that  “  The  crystal  of  native 
Camphor  (in  the  wood)  appears  as  a  flat  octohedron  ;  but  the  primary  form 
is  a  right  rhombic  prism  of  51°.  36'.  and  128°.  24'.  by  measurement  with  the 
reflective  goniometer  on  cleavage  planes  ;  the  octohedral  appearance  arises 
from  the  deep  replacement  of  four  of  the  solid  angles  of  the  prism,  by  as 
many  planes.” 

t  An  Odontalgic  Remedy  in  great  repute  consists  of  a  solution  of  camphor 
in  oil  of  tnrpentirje  ;  a  fluid  ounce  of  which  will  dissolve  two  drachms. 
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solid  stale  to  excite  nausea,  and  from  swimming  on  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  to  occasion  pain  at  its  upper  orifice.  If  a 
larger  dose  be  required  than  that  which  water  can  dissolve,  an 
additional  proportion  may  be  suspended  by  means  of  sugar, 
almonds,  yelk  of  egg,  or  mucilage,  for  which  purpose  three 
times  its  weight  of  gum  arabic  is  required.  If  Camphor  be 
first  dissolved  by  trituration  in  a  very  small  portion  of  oil,  it 
readily  mixes  with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  and  may  then  be 
conveniently  blended  with  liquids.  It  has  also  the  property  of 
uniting  with  gum-resins,  and  of  converting  them  into  perma¬ 
nently  soft,  and  uniform  masses ;  hence  they  may  sometimes  be 
conveniently  applied  for  diffusing  it  in  water.  It  may  be  formed 
into  pill  masses  by  stiff  mucilage,  foetid  gums,  or  by  a  confec¬ 
tion.  Medicinal  Use.  In  moderate  doses  it  exhilarates, 
without  raising  the  pulse,  and  gives  a  tendency  to  diaphoresis  ; 
and  under  certain  conditions  of  the  body,  when  opium  fails,  it 
promotes  sleep.  As  its  effects  are  transient,  its  dose  should  be 
repeated  at  short  intervals.  Illustrative  Formulae  1,  6,  21,  125, 
134,  164.  Camphor  is  said  to  correct  the  bad  effects  of  opium, 
mezereon,  lyttae,  and  the  drastic  purgatives,  and  diuretics. 
Dose,  gr.  ij  to  3j.  In  excessive  doses  it  occasions  anxiety, 
vomiting,  syncope,  and  delirium  ;  these  violent  effects  are  best  / 
counteracted  by  opium.  Off:  Preparations.  Misiura  Cam- 
phorcB,  L.D.  Emulsia  Camphorata.  E.  Spiritus  Camphor 
L.E.D.  Tinctura  Camphorm  comp  Acidum  Jlcetosnmt 

Camphoratum.  E.D.  Linimentum  Camphorce.  L.E.D.  Liniment 
Carnphorod  comp  :  L.  Liniment  •*  Saponis*  (^)  L.E.D.  Adul¬ 
terations.  It  has  been  stated  that  pure  camphor  may  be 
known  by  placing  it  upon  hot  bread,  when  it  will  turn  moist, 
whereas  an  adulterated  specimen  becomes  dry — but  with  what 
can  it  be  adulterated  An  artificial  camphor  may  be  prepared 
by  passing  a  current  of  muriatic  acid  gas  through  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine  ;  the  compound  is  crystalline  in  its  texture,  and  has 
the  odour  of  camphor,  but  is  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  it^ 
and  appears  to  be  wholly  insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 

CANELL-/E  CORTEX.  L.E.D.  pCanella  Alba\ 
Canclla  Bark.  ‘V  Cortex.  ) 

Wild  Cinnamon. 

OuALiTiEs.  Form,  it  occurs  in  quilled  and  Hal  pieces  ;  the 
former  are  of  a  whitish  yellow'  colour,  considerably  thicker 
than  cinnamon  ;  the  latter,  wdiich  are  probably  the  bark  of  the 
larj<er  branches,  or  of  the  stem  of  tiie  tree,  are  yellow  on  the 
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outside,  and  pale  brown  within.  Odour ^  resembling  that  of 
cloves.  Taste^  warm,  pungent,  and  slightly  bitter.  Chemical 
Composition.  Its  virtues  depend  upon  an  essential  oil,  and  a 
bitter  resin.  Solubility.  Water  extracts  only  the  bitterness, 
but  proof  spirit  both  the  hitterness  and  aroma.  Medical 
Uses.  As  a  warm  stimulant  to  the  stomach,  and  as  a  corri- 
gent  to  other  medicines.  In  America  it  is  considered  as  a 
powerful  antiscorbutic.  Dose  of  the  powdered  bark  gr.  x  to 
3ss.  Officinal  Prep.  Tine,  Gentian,  comp.  (U.  IS.)  E. 
Vinum  Aloes^  (IS)  L.D.  Pulv,  Aloes  cum  canella^  (IS)  D. 

CANTHARIDES.  (Cantharis  Vesicatoria.) 

Blistering^  or  Spanish  Flies, 

Although  the  London  College,  for  reasons  sudiciently 
vreighty,  were  induced  on  a  former  occasion  to  transfer  the 
Blistering  fly  from  the  genus  Cantharis  to  that  of  Lytta  ;  the 
present  committee  for  revising  the  pharmacopoeia  have  deter¬ 
mined,  on  the  authority  of  Latreille,"^  to  restore  it  to  its  former 
genus,  in  the  next  edition  of  that  work.  See  Lyitce. 

CAPSICI  BACCiE.  L.E.D.  ^Capsicum\ 

Berries  of  the  Capsicum.  \  Annuum.  J 

Qualities.  Form,  pods,  long,  pointed,  and  pendulous  ; 
Colour,  when  ripe,  a  bright  orange  red.  Odour,  aromatic  and 
pungent.  Taste,  extremely  acrimonious  and  fiery.  Solu¬ 
bility.  Its  qualities  are  partially  extracted  by  water,  but 
more  completely  by  ether  and  spirit.  Chemical  Composition. 
Cinchonia,  resin,  mucilage,  and  an  acrid  principle  said  to  be 
alkaline.!  Incompatible  Substances.  The  Infusions  of 
capsicum  are  disturbed  by  Infusion  of  Galls  ^  Kitrate  of  Silver  ; 
Oxy -muriate  of  Mercury^  Acetate  of  Lead ^  the  Sulphates  of 
Iron,  Copper,  and  Zinc  ;  Ammonia,  Carbonate  of  Potass  and 
Alum,  but  not  by  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  muriatic  acid.  Medical 
Uses.  It  is  a  most  powerful  stimulant  to  the  stomach,  and  is 
unaccompanied  with  any  narcotic  effect;  as  agargleincynanche 
maligna,  and  in  relaxed  states  of  the  throat  it  furnishes  a  valu¬ 
able  remedy  ;  combined  with  purgatives,  it  proves  serviceable 
in  dyspepsia,  {Form :  78,)  and  in  various  diseases  attended 

Cantharis  Vesicatoria,  Sp.  1,  of  Latreille, — Genera  Crustaceorum  et 
Inseciorum”  Tom.  2.  p.  220.  A  work  which  holds  the  highest  rank  in 
Kntomology  of  any  hit  herto  published. 
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with  cold  feet,  it  has  been  recommended  to  wear  Socks  dusted 
with  Cayenne  Pepper.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  It  may  be 
given  made  into  pills  with  crumb  of  bread,  or  in  the  form  of 
tincture,  diluted  with  water  ;  for  the  purpose  of  a  gargle,  a  sim¬ 
ple  infusion  in  the  proportion  of  gr.  j  to  f|j  of  boiling  water,  or 
fSvj  of  the  tincture  to  f^viij  of  the  Infusum  Roscb,  may  be 
directed.  Dose,  of  the  substance  gr.  vj  to  x,  of  the  tincture 
f3j  to  f3ij  in  an  aqueous  vehicle.  Off  :  Prep  :  Tinct :  Cap¬ 
sid:  L.D.^ 

Cayenne  Pepper  is  an  indiscriminate  ihixture  of  the  powder 
of  the  dried  pods  of  several  species  of  capsicum,  but  especially 
of  the  Capsicum  haccatum^  (Bird  pepper.) 

Adulterations.  Cayenne  pepper  is  generally  mixed  with 
muriate  of  soda,  which  deposes  it  to  deliquesce.  Red  Lead 
may  be  detected  by  digesting  it  in  acetic  acid,  and  adding  to 
the  solution  sulphuret  of  ammonia,  which  will  produce,  if  any 
lead  be  present,  a  dark-coloured  precipitate  ;  or  the  fraud  may 
be  discovered  by  boiling  some  of  the  suspected  pepper  in 
vinegar,  and  after  filtering  the  solution,  adding  to  it  sulphate 
of  soda,  when  a  white  precipitate  will  be  formed,  which  after 
being  dried  and  exposed  to  heat,  and  mixed  with  a  little  char¬ 
coal,  will  yield  a  metallic  globule  of  lead, 

CARBO  LIGNL  L.E.D.  Charcoal* 

Qualities.  It  is  a  black,  inodorous,  insipid,  brittle  sub^ 
stance  ;  when  newly  prepared  it  possesses  the  property  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  very  considerable  quantities  of  the  different  gases  ;  it 
is  also  capable  of  destroying  the  smell  and  taste  of  a  variety  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  especially  of  mucilages,  oils, 
and  of  matter  in  which  extractive  abounds  ;  and  some  medi¬ 
cines  are  said  to  be  even  deprived  of  their  characteristic  odour  ' 
by  remaining  in  contact  with  it,  as  Valerian,  Galbanum,  Bal- 
sum  of  Peru,  and  Musk.  The  use  of  charring  the  interior  of 
water  casks,  and  of  wrapping  charcoal  in  cloths  that  have  ac-  ^ 
quired  a  bad  smell,  depends  upon  this  property  ;  for  the  same 
reason  it  furnishes  a  very  excellent  tooth  powder,!  for  which 
purpose,  that  w^hich  is  obtained  from  the  shell  of  the  cocoa  nut 

^  Rymer’s  Cardiac  Tincture.  In  the  former  editions  of  this  work  an 
erroneous  account  of  this  medicine  has  been  given,  in  consequence  of  a 
spurious  specimen  having  been  examined  :  the  following  analysis  is  now 
confidently  presented  to  the  profession.  It  is  an  infusion  of  Capsicum,  Cam” 
phor,  Cardamon  seeds,  Rhubarb,  Aloes,  and  Castor  in  Proof  Spirit,  with  a 
very  small  quantity  of  Sulphuric  acid. 

t  Lardner’s  Prepared  Charcoal  consists  of  cretaceous  powder,  or  chalk 
finely  powdered,  rendered  gray  by  the  addition  of  charcoal,  or  ivory  blacks 
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IS  to  be  preferred,  None  of  the  fluid  menstrua  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  have  any  action  whatever  as  solvents  upon  car- 
bon."^  Medical  Uses.  It  is  antiseptic,  and  has  been  admi¬ 
nistered  internally,  to  correct  the  putrid  eructations  which 
sometimes  attend  dyspepsia,  but  in  order  to  produce  this  effect 
it  should  be  newly  prepared,  or  such  as  has  been  preserved 
from  the  access  of  air,  for  it  operates  by  absorbing  the  putrid 
gas  as  well  as  by  checking  the  decomposition  of  the  undigested 
element.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  3j.  It  has  been  lately  asserted  to 
possess  powers  as  an  antidote  to  arsenic  ;  if  this  be  true,  its 
action  can  only  be  mechanical  by  absorbing  like  a  sponge  the 
arsenical  solution,  and  thereby  defending  the  coats  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  from  its  virulence.!  Charcoal,  when  mixed  with  boiled 
bread,  forms  a  very  valuable  poultice  for  foul  and  gangrenous 
sores.  In  a  state  of  impalpable  powder,  it  is  said  to  be  effec¬ 
tual  as  a  styptic  ;  Dr.  Odier  informs  us  that  the  celebrated 
pozuder  of  Faynard,  for  stopping  hemorrhage,  was  nothing  more 
than  the  charcoal  of  beech-wood  finely  powdered. 

Charcoal  is  prepared  for  the  purposes  of  medicine  and  the 
arts,  from  a  variety  of  substances,  viz. 

Burnt  Sponge.  Spongia  Usta,  L.  Consists  of  charcoal 
with  portions  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  sub-car¬ 
bonate  of  soda  ;  it  has  been  highly  commended  in  bronchocele 
and  scrofulous  complaints,  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  or  in 
that  of  a  lozenge,  and  it  has  been  lately  asserted  that  it  owes 
its  power  to  the  presence  of  Iodine. 

Vegetable  jEthiops.  Pulvis  Quercus  marince.  From  the 
fucus  vesiculosiis,  or  bladder-wrack,  used  as  the  preceding. 

Ivory  Black.  Ebur  Ustum,  From  ivory  shavings  burned; 
used  as  a  dentifrice  and  a  pigment,  under  the  name  of  “  blue- 
black  f  for  its  hue  is  bluish ;  but  bone-black  is  usually  sold 
for  it. 

Lamp  Black.  Fuligo  Lampadum,  By  burning  resinous 
bodies,  as  the  refuse  of  pitch,  in  furnaces  of  a  peculiar  con¬ 
struction. 

Wood  Soot,  iw/igo /?gm,  collected  from  chimneys  under 
which  wood  is  burnt.  It  contains  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which 

^  Concentrated  Solution  of  Charco&l.  A  preparation  is  sold  under 
this  absurd  name  for  cleaning  the  teeth. 

t  I  apprehend  that  this  property  will  explain  bow  charcoal  acts  as  a  test 
for  arsenic,  which  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Thomson.  See  London  Dispensa- 
lory,  second  edition,  page  53.  “  Into  the  suspected  solution  stir  a  moderate 

«iuautity  of  charcoal  powder  ;  allow  it  to  settle,  then  pour  of  the  supernatant 
liquid,  and  when  the  powder  which  remains  is  dry,  sprinkle  some  of  it  on.  a 
liot  poker,  when,  if  the  solution  contained  arsenic,  the  odour  of  garlic  will 
’>p  rendered  sensible. 


imparts  to  it  its  characteristic  bitterness.  It  iias  been  consi¬ 
dered  antispasmodic.  and  a  tincture  was  formerly  prepared 
of  it. 

CARDAMOMI  SEMINA.  L.D.  (Matonia’^'  Cardamomum.) 

Amomum  repens.  E.  Cardamom  Seeds, 

Qualities.  Odoipr^  aromatic  and  agreeable  ;  Tasie^  warm 
and  pungent,  but  unlike  the  peppers,  they  do  not  immoderately 
heat  the  stomach.  Solubility.  Water,  alcohol,  and  aether 
extract  their  virtues  •,  the  two  latter  most  completely,  and  the 
result  is  transparent,  whereas  the  watery  infusion  is  turbid  and 
mucilaginous.  Chemical  Composition.  Fecula,  mucilage, 
and  essential  oil.  Medical  Uses.  They  are  carminative  and 
stomachic,  and  prove  grateful  adjuncts  to  bitter  infusions ;  they 
are  principally  employed  to  give  warmth  to  other  remedies. 
Dose  of  the  powder,  gr.  vj  to  3j.  OmciNAL  Prep:  Extract, 
Colocynth.  comp,  (12)  L.D.  Tinct.  Cardamomi,  L.E.D.  Tinct, 
Cardamom,  comp.  L.D.  Tinct,  Cinnamomi  co.  (JS)  L.E. 
Tinct.  Gentian,  co.  («f)  L.  Tinct,  Rhei^  (I2)  L.E.D.  Tinct, 
Rhei  cum  Aloe^  (12)  E*  Tinct.  Sennce^  (12)  L.D.  Spir,  Ether, 
Aromat.  (6)  HI  L.  Vinum  Aloes  socot,  (^)  E.  Confect, 
Aromat,  {b)  L.  Pulv,  Cinnamom,  co,  (]S)  L.E.D.  Pil, 
Scilliticce.,  (jB)  E.  Infus,  Sennce,  D.  (12*) 

Cardamom  seeds  should  be  kept  within  their  husks,  or  their 
virtues  will  soon  be  considerably  impaired  ;  they  are  frequently 
mixed  with  grains  of  paradise.^  which  are  much  hotter,  and 
more  spicy,  but  less  aromatic  in  their  flavour, 

CARIC^  FRUCTUS.  L.D.  Fici  Caricae  Fructus.  E. 

The  preserved  Fruit  of  the  Fig, 

Qualities  of  the  dried  fig  are  too  well  known  to  require 
description.  The  fig  consists  almost  entirely  of  mucilage  and 
sugar.  Uses.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  most  ancient 

*  Dr.  Maton  in  a  learned  critical  and  botanical  note  to  a  paper  on  the 
Cardamom,  by  Mr.  White,  Surgeon  at  Bombay,  (Tram  :  Lin  :  Soc :  v.  x.229,) 
called  the  genus,  of  which  it  consists,  Elettaria,  a  nomenclature  which  was 
accordingly  adopted  by  the  College  in  their  late  Pharmacopoeia;  but,  says 
Sir  James  Smith,  as  this  name  is  of  a  barbarous  origin,  (viz.  from  Elettarif 
the  Malabar  name  of  the  plant,)  we  should  greatly  prefer  that  of  Matonia  ;  a 
suggestion  which  has  been  since  adopted  by  Mr.  Roscoe  of  Liverpool,  in  his 
description  of  the  Sciiaminece.  The  College  has  therefore  the  gratifying  task 
of  erasing  the  term  Elettaria  from  their  Materia  Medica,  and  of  substituting 
for  it  a  name,  no  less  known  than  respected  by  the  medical  profession.. 


cataplasm  on  recorcl  was  made  of  figs,  (2  Kings,  chap.  xx.  7,) 
they  are  employed  medicinally  in  many  demulcent  decoctions, 
as  Decoctum  Hordei  comp,  L.D.  They  are  gently  aperient ; 
it  is  curious  to  learn  that  they  constituted  the  chief  part  of  the 
food  of  the  ancient  Athletae. 

CARYOPHYLLI.  L. 

(Eugenia  Caryophyllata.  The  unopened  flowers  dried,) 
Caryophilli  Aromatici  Germen,  E. 

Caryophylli  aromat.  Calyx,  D.  Cloves, 

Cloves  are  the  unexpanded  flowers,  or  flower-buds,  of  the 
clove  tree,  which  are  first  obtained  when  the  tree  is  six  year^ 
old  ;  they  are  gathered  in  October  and  November,  before 
they  open,  and  when  they  are  still  green  ;  and  are  dried  in  the 
sun,  after  having  been  exposed  to  smoke  at  a  heat  of  120°,  till 
they  assume  a  brown  hue.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  flowers 
V  when  fully  developed  are  quite  inodorous,  and  that  the  real 
fruit  is  not  in  the  least  aromatic.  Qualities.  Form,  that  of 
a  nail,  consisting  of  a  globular  head,  formed  of  the  four  petals 
of  the  corolla,  and  four  leaves  of  the  calyx  not  yet  expanded; 
and  a  germen  situated  below  nearly  cylindrical,  and  scarcely 
an  inch  in  length.  Odour,  strong,  fragrant,  and  aromatic, 
Taste,  acrid,  aromatic,  and  permanent. 

Solubility.  Water  extracts  their  odour,  but  little  of  their 
taste  ;  alcohol  and  ether  take  up  both  completely.  Medical 
Uses.  They  are  more  stimulant  than  any  of  the  other  aro¬ 
matics  ;  they  are  sometimes  given  alone,  but  more  generally 
as  a  corrigentto  other  medicines.  Officinal  Prep.  Infusum 
Caryophyllorum,  L.  Spir.  Lavand,  co,  D.  (3J)  Frauds. 
The  Dutch  frequently  mix  the  best  cloves  with  those  from 
which  the  oil  has  been  drawn. 

Caryophyllorum  Oleum.  This  essential  oil,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  resinous  matter  which  it  holds  in  solution,  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1  *020,  and  consequently  sinks  in  water. 
When  the  oil  has  a  hot  fiery  taste,  and  a  great  depth  of  colour, 
it  is  adulterated.  It  is  imported  from  the  spice  islands.  On 
V  account  of  its  stimulant  properties,  it  is  added  to  griping 
extracts,  or  used  as  a  local  application  in  the  toothach.  Vau- 
quejin  obtained  from  the  leaves  oi  the  dig athophy  Hum  ravensara 
an  essential  oil,  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  of  cloves. 


CASCARILLtE  cortex.  L.D.  /  Croton  \ 
Croton  Eleutheria  E.  \  Cascarilla.  / 

Cascarilla  Bark, 

Qualities.  Form,  curled  pieces,  or  rolled  up  into  short 
quills  ;  its  fracture  is  smooth  and  close,  of  a  dark  brown  colour  ; 
Odour,  light  and  agreeable  ;  when  burning,  it  emits  a  smell 
resembling  that  of  musk,  which  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  barks.  Taste,  moderately  bitter,  with  some  aromatic 
warmth.  Chemical  Composition.  Mucilage,  bitter  extrac¬ 
tive,  resin,  volatile  oil,  and  a  large  proportion  of  woody  fibre ; 
neither  Cinchonia  nor  Quina  has  hitherto  been  discovered  in 
it.  Solubility.  Its  active  constituents  are  partially  extracted 
by  alcohol  and  water,  and  completely  by  proof  spirit.  Medi¬ 
cal  Uses.  Carminative  and  tonic  ;  it  is  an  excellent  adjunct 
to  cinchona,  rendering  it  by  its  aromatic  qualities  more  agree¬ 
able  to  the  stomach,  and  increasing  its  powers.  It  is  valuable 
in  dyspepsia  and  flatulent  cholic,  in  dysentery  and  diarrhoea, 
and  in  the  gangrenous  thrush  peculiar  to  children.  Forms  of 
Exhibition.  It  is  most  efficacious  in  substance ;  it  may, 
however,  be  given  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  tincture.  Decoc¬ 
tion  dissipates  its  aromatic  principle ;  the  extract  therefore 
merely  acts  as  a  simple  bitter.  See  Infus.  Cascarillce,  Dose, 
of  the  powder,  grs.  xij  to  3ss.  Officinal  Preparations. 
Infus,  Cascarill,  L.  Tinct,  Vascarill,  L.D.  Extract  Casca^ 
rill,  D. 

CASSIA  PULPA.  L.E.D.  r  Cassia  Fistula,  \ 
Cassia  Pulp.  \Lomentorum  Pulpa,/ 

The  fruit  is  a  cylindrical  pod  scarcely  an  inch  in  diameter, 
but  a  foot  or  more  in  length ;  the  exterior  is  a  hard  brown  bark; 
the  interior  is  divided  into  numerous  transverse  cells,  each  of 
which  contains  on  oval  seed  imbedded  in  a  soft  black  pulp. 
Qualities.  Odour,  faint,  and  rather  sickly.  Taste,  sweet,  and 
mucilaginous.  Solubility.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  pulp  is 
dissolved  by  water,  partially  by  alcohol  and  sulphuric  ether. 
Chemical  Composition.  Sugar,  gelatine,  glutine,  gum,  and  a 
small  portion  of  resin,  extractive,  and  some  colouring  matter. 
Uses.  It  is  gently  laxative,  and  is  adapted  for  children,  and 
very  delicate  women,  but  it  should  be  always  given  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  manna,  or  some  other  laxative,  or  it  is  apt  to  induce 
nausea,  flatulence,  and  griping.  Officinal  Preparations. 
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Confeciio  CassicB,  L.E.D.  Confectio  Sennm  (3^.0.)  L.E.D.^ 
There^are  two^kinds  of  this  drug  in  the  market ;  that  from  the 
W est  Indies,  the  pods  of  which  are  generally  large,  rough,  thick 
rinded,  and  contain  a  nauseous  pulp  ;  and  that  from  the  East 
Indies,  which  is  to  be  preferred,  and  which  is  distinguished  by 
smaller  and  smoother  pods,  and  by  their  containing  a  much 
blacker  pulp.  The  pulp  ought  not  to  have  a  harsh  flavour, 
which  arises  from  the  fruit  having  been  gathered  before  it  was 
ripe,  nor  ought  it  to  be  sour,  which  it  is  very  apt  to  become  by 
keeping.  The  heaviest  pods,  and  those  in  which  the  seeds  do 
not  rattle,  are  to  be  preferred. 


[CASSIA  MARILANDICA.  W.  IL  524.  Bw,  II.  166.  Bn.  1. 

137.  Planta. 

American  Senna,  The  Plant, 

Specific  Character.  Somewhat  glabrous  ;  leaves  in  eight  • 
pairs,  lance-oblong,  mucronate  :  flowers  in  axillary  racemes^ 
and  in  terminal  panicles  :  ligumes  linear  curved.  Grows  in 
all  the  southern  and  western  States,  rising  to  the  height  of  four 
or  five  feet ;  flowers  in  July  and  August.  Its  botanical  features 
very  much  resemble  those  of  the  Cassia  Senna.  Chemical 
Composition.  Resin,  extractive  and  volatile  matter.  So¬ 
lubility.  Its  virtues  are  extracted  by  water.  Medicinal. 
Qualities.  It  is  cathartic,  ‘‘little  if  at  all,  inferior,”  says 
/Professor  W.  C.  P.  Barton,  “  to  the  senna  of  the  shops,  and 
is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  indigenous  medi¬ 
cines.  I  have  substituted  it  for  the  Alexandria  Senna,  and 
have  had  reason  to* confirm  the  high  character  which  it  has 
long  maintained.  I  have  made  use  of  the  dried  leaves  and 
follicles,  carefully  rejecting  the  stalks,  and  beg  leave  to  recom¬ 
mend  this  manner  of  employing  the  plant  for  medicinal  pur¬ 
poses.  I  believe  the  best  time  for  collecting  it  would  be  when 
the  pods  are  ripe,  which  is  about  the  last  of  August.”!  Dose, 
f  j  of  the  leaves  infused  in  boiling  water. — I.] 

^  Essence  of  Coffee.  The  Cassia  pulp  is  said  to  form  the  basis  of  this 
article. 

t  Vid.  Vegetable  Materia  Medica  of  the  United  States,  vol.  I. 
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CASTOREUM,  L.E.D.  xCastor  Fiber.  (Rossicus.K 
Castor,  V  Concretum  sui  generis,  ) 

This  substance  is  secreted  by  the  beaver  in  bags  near  the 
rectum. Qualities.  Odour,  strong  and  aromatic.  Taste, 

•  bitter,  sub-acrid,  and  nauseous.  Colour,  reddish  brown. 
Chemical  Composition  Volatile  oil,  resin,  mucilage,  extraC" 
tive,  iron,  and  small  portions  of  the  carbonates  of  potass,  lime, 
and  ammonia.  The  Canadian  variety  is  also  stated  by  Laugier 
to  contain  benzoic  acid  both  free  and  combined.  Solubility, 
Its  active  matter  is  dissolved  by  alcohol,  proof  spirit,  and  par¬ 
tially  by  water  ;  the  tincture  made  with  alcohol  is  the  least 
nauseous,  and  the  most  efficacious  ;  the  spirit  of  ammonia  is 
also  an  excellent  menstruum,  and  in  many  cases  improves  its 
virtues.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  It  may  be  given  in  substance 
as  a  bolus,  or  in  the  form  of  tincture,  but  its  exhibition  in  the 
form  of  extract  or  decoction  is  chemically  incorrect.  Dose, 
grs.  X  to  3j,  and  in  clysters  to  3j.  Medical  Uses.  It  is 
antispasmodic,  and  seems  to  act  more  particularly  on  the  ute¬ 
rine  system.  It  certainly  proves  beneficial  as  an  adjunct  to 
anti-hysteric  combinations  ;  it  was  highly  esteemed  by  Van 
Swieten,  De  Haen,  and  many  other  German  practitioners. 
Baglivi  states  that  it  counteracts  the  narcotic  powers  of  opium, 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  Off.  Prep.  Tinct.  Castorei.t  L.E.D. 
Adulter.  It  is  sometimes  counterfeited  by  a  mixture  of 
dried  blood,  gum  ammoniacum,  and  a  little  real  castor,  stuffed 
into  the  scrotum  of  a  goat;  the  fraud  is  detected  by  comparing 
the  smell  and  taste  with  those  of  real  castor ;  and  by  the 
deficiency  of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  which  are  always  attached 
to  genuine  specimens.  There  are  two  kinds  in  the  market, 
the  Russian  and  Canadian,  the  former,  however,  which  is  the 
best,  has  become  extremely  scarce  ;  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  latter,  by  being  larger,  rounder,  heavier,  and  less 
corrugated  on  the  outside. 

*  The  ancients  erroneously  considered  them  as  the  testicles  of  the  beaver, 
and  .ffisop  relates  that  the  aninaal  bit  them  off,  when  pursued  by  the  hunts¬ 
man,  whence  some  have  derived  its  name,  a  caslrando  ;  the  true  origin  how¬ 
ever  of  the  word  is  from  yctg-oip)  i.  e.  animal  ventriculosum,  from  his  swaggy 
and  prominent  belly. 

t  Bateman’s  Pectoral  Drops  consist  principally  of  the  Tincture  of  Castor, 
with  portions  of  camphor  and  opium,  flavoured  by  anise  seeds,  and  coloured 
bv  cochineal. 
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CATECHU  EXTRACTUM,  L.E.U. 

(^cacia  Catechu,  Ex tr actum.) 

Catechu  /  olim  Terra  Japonica,  Japan  Earth* 

Qualities.  There  are  two  varieties  of  catechu  in  the 
market,  the  one  of  a  light  yellowish,  the  other  of  a  chocolate 
colour ;  they  differ  only  in  the  latter  having  a  more  austere 
and  bitter  taste.  Chemical  Composition.  Tannin,  gallic 
acid,  a  peculiar  extractive  matter,  mucilage,  and  earthy  impu¬ 
rities.  Solubility.  It  is  almost  totally  dissolved  both  by 
water  and  spirit.  Incompatible  Substances.  Its  astringency 
is  destroyed  by  alkaline  salts  ;  and  precipitates  are  produced 
by  metallic  salts,  especially  by  those  of  iron  ;  and  with  gelatine 
it  forms  an  insoluble  compound.  Medical  Uses.  It  is  a 
most  valuable  astringent.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  In  infu¬ 
sion,  tincture,  or  powder.  {Form.  51,52,  58,  151.)  In  the 
form  of  a  lozenge,  from  its  gradual  solution,  it  may  be  very 
advantageously  applied  in  relaxed  states  of  the  uvula  and  fau¬ 
ces  ;  I  have  found  this  remedy  successful  in  cases  where  the 
sulphate  of  zinc  was  inefficient.  From  its  great  astringency  it 
V  also  forms  an  excellent  dentifrice,  especially  when  the  gums 
are  spongy  ;  for  this  purpose  I  have  employed  equal  parts  of 
powdered  catechu,  and  Peruvian  bark,  with  one-fourth  the 
quantity  of  the  powder  of  myrrh.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  3j.  Offi¬ 
cinal  Prep.  Inf  us.  Catechu,  Tinct.  Catechu,  L.E.D.  Elec- 
tuarium  Mimosw  Catechu,  E.D. 

CENTAURII  CACUMINA.  L.E.D. 

(Chironia  Centaurium^  Cacumina.) 

The  flowering  tops  of  the  common  Centaury. 

Qualities.  Gdowr,  none;  intensely  bitter.  Chemi¬ 

cal  Composition.  Mucilage,  resin,  and  bitter  matter.  Solu¬ 
bility.  Alcohol  and  water  dissolve  all  its  active  matter. 
Med.  Uses.  All  its  value  depends  upon  its  bitterness.  It 
entered  into  the  composition  of  the  once  celebrated  Portland 
Powder  for  the  gout,  for  an  account  of  which  see  vol.  1,  p.  52. 
Dose,  of  an  infusion,  made  in  the  proportion  of  5j  to  oj  of 
boiling  water,  ff  ij  ;  of  the  dry  powder  3j. 

*  So  called  from  Chiron  the  Centaur,  who  is  said  to  have  employed  it  to 
cure  himself  of  a  wound  accidentally  received  by  letting  one  of  the  arrows 

Hercules  fall  upon  his  foot. 


CERA.  L.E.D.  Wax, 

it  is  admitted  into  the  list  of  the  Materia  Medica  under  two 
forms,  viz. 

1,  Cera  Flava.  Yellow j  or  Unbleached  Wax. 

Qualities.  Odour,  faintly  honey-like ;  it  is  brittle  yet 
soft ;  w  hen  chewed,  it  does  not,  if  pure,  adhere  to  the  teeth  ; 
it  melts  at  142°,  and  burns  entirely  away.  Chemical  Com- 
POSITION.  It  is  the  honey-comb  of  the  bee  melted  with  boil¬ 
ing  water,  pressed  through  cloth  bags,  and  ultimately  cast  into 
round  cakes  for  the  market.  Whether  it  be  an  animal  product, 
or  a  vegetable  substance  merely  collected  by  the  bee,  has 
been  a  question  of  dispute  ;  the  former  opinion  is  probably 
correct,  although  w^ax  is  certainly  produced  as  a  secretion  by 
many  plants.  The  yellow  wax  contains  a  portion  of  pollen, 
w^hich  imparts  its  colour  to  it,  and  increases  its  fusibility. 
Solubility.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  cold  alcohol  or 
ether,  but  it  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  in  fixed 
oils,  and  in  alkalies.  Uses.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in' the 
composition  of  externa;!  applications.  Adulterations,  Earth 
or  peas-meal  may  be  suspected  when  the  cake  is  very  brittle, 
and  the  colour  inclines  to  gray  ;  Resin  is  detected  by  putting 
it  in  cold  alcohol,  which  will  dissolve  the  resinous  part  with¬ 
out  acting  on  the  wax.  Tallow  is  discovered  by  the  greater 
softness  and  unctuosity  of  the  cake,  and  by  its  suffocating  smell 
when  melted ;  when  this  latter  substance  is  employed,  tur¬ 
meric  is  added  to  disguise  its  paleness. 

2.  Cera  Alba.  WTite,  Bleached,  or  Virgin\^  Wax: 

Qualities.  This  subtance  differs  only  from  the  former,  in 

being  colourless,  harder,  heavier,  and  less  fusible.  Uses.  It 

is  said  to  be  demulcent,  and  very  useful  in  dysentery,  but  it  is 

rarely  used.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  It  maybe  formed  into 

a  mixture  by  melting  it  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  soap, 

and  then  gradually  adding  to  it  any  mucilaginous  liquid. 

Adulterations.  White  Lead  may  be  detected  by  melting  the 

wax  in  water,  when  the  oxide  will  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 

vessel ;  tallow  may  be  suspected  when  the  cake  wants  its  usual 

translucencv. 

%> 

CERATA.  L.E.  Cerates. 

These  compositions  are  characterized  by  a  degree  of  con¬ 
sistence,  intermediate  between  that  of  plasters,  and  that  of 
VoL,  IT.  13 
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ointmeiits.  As  this  consistence  is  obtained  from  the  wax 
which  they  contain,  they  very  properly  derive  from  that  sub' 
stance  the  generic  appellation  of  Cerates. 

Ceratum  Calaminje,  L,  {Ceratum  lapidis  Calaminaris . 
P.L.  1787.  Ceratum  epuloticum.  P.L.  1745-)  Ceratum 
Carbonatis  Zinci  Impuri.  E.  Unguentum  Calaminare.  D. — 
These  preparations  have  been  long  known  under  the  name  of 
Turner'’ s  Cerate  ;  they  form  the  basis  of  many  extemporaneous 
cerates,  in  some  of  which  nitric  oxide  of  mercury,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  3j  of  the  oxide  to  of  cerate,  and  in  others,  the 
liquor  of  sub-acetate  of  lead,  are  introduced.  By  the  former 
combination  we  obtain  a  very  useful  application  to  indolent, 
and  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  a  valuable  stimulant  for  inducing  an 
action  conducive  to  the  regeneration  of  parts.  By  the  latter 
combination  we  derive  a  remedy  highly  extolled,  by  our  most 
experienced  surgeons,  in  the  cure  of  burns  and  scalds. 

Cer  atum  Cetacei.  L.  [Ceratum  Spermatis  ceti.  P.L.  1787. 
Ceratum  Album,  P.L.  1745.)  Ceratum  Simplex.  E.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  a  soft  and  cooling  dressing,  and  constitutes  a  convenient 
basis  for  more  active  combinations,  as  in  the  following  instance* 

Ceratum  Lyttae.  L.  [Ceratum  Cantharides.  P.L.  1787.) 
The  basis  of  this  preparation  is  spermaceti  cerate  six  parts,  to 
which  is  added  of  powdered  flies  one  part :  as  it  is  intended  to 
promote  a  purulent  discharge  from  a  blistered  surface,  it  may 
be  reduced  in  strength  according  to  circumstances. 

Ceratum  Plumbi  SuPER-ACETATis.  L.  [Unguentum  Cerus- 
see  Acetates.  P.L.  1787.)  This  is  cooling  for  burns,  excoria¬ 
tions,  and  inflamed  surfaces. 

Ceratum  Plumbi  Compositum.  L.  [Cerat:  Lithargyri 
acetaii  compositum.  P.L.  1787.)  This  is  “ Cera/e,” 
and  is  applicable  to  the  same  cases  as  the  former  cerate  ;  the 
camphor  which  enters  into  its  composition  imparts  a  gently 
stimulating  power  to  it ;  it  proves  extremely  serviceable  in 
chronic  ophthalmia  of  the  tarsus,  and  for  the  increased  secre¬ 
tion  of  tears,  which  so  frequently  affects  the  eyes  of  per¬ 
sons  advanced  in  years. 

Ceratum  ResinjE.  L.  [Ceratum  re sineB  Jlavce^  P.L.  1787* 
Ceratum  citrinum.  1745.  Yellow  Basilicon.)  Unguent: 
Resinosum,  E.  Unguent :  Resinas  albas.  D.  It  is  stimulant, 
digestive,  and  cleansing,  and  affords  a  very  excellent  applica¬ 
tion  for  foul  and  indolent  ulcers. 

Ceratum  Sabinje.  L.  Savine  Cerate.  It  is  intended  to  keep 
up  a  purulent  discharge  from  a  blistered  surface  ;  in  practice 
however  it  is  often  found  to  fail  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
it  good,  since  the  acrid  principle  of  the  plant  is  injured  by  long 


boiling,  and  by  being  previously  dried ;  the  ointment  also 
loses  its  virtue  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Ceratum  Saponis.  L.  This  preparation  was  much  used 
and  recommended  by  the  late  Mr.  Pott ;  in  preparing  it  the 
greatest  possible  caution  is  required  ;  the  tire  should  never  be 
too  rapidly  applied,  the  stirring  should  be  uniform  and  inceS“ 
sant,  and  the  heat  should  only  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  two 
compositions  liquid  at  the  time  when  they  are  united.  The 
original  intention  of  the  cerate  was  to  afford,  when  spread  upon 
linen,  a  mechanical  support  to  fractured  limbs,  and  to  keep  the 
points  of  the  bone  in  due  apposition,  while  in  consequence  of 
the  acetate  of  lead  which  is  formed  in  the  first  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  for  its  preparation,  it  possesses  the  virtues  of  a  saturnine 
dressing.  As  a  mechanical  agent  it  may  prove  at  once  effec¬ 
tual  and  dangerous,  for  if  it  be  applied  before  all  inflammation 
and  swelling  have  entirely  disappeared,  the  inflamed  vessels 
may  be  completely  strangulated  by  its  unrelenting  pressure,  and 
high  erysipelatous  inflammation,  and  a  rapid  state  of  gangrene 
may  be  the  result. 

Ceratum  Simplex.  A  useful  application  to  excoriations 
and  sores. 

Besides  the  above  cerates,  there  are  many  magistral  prepa¬ 
rations,  of  great  practical  value,  and  1  must  refer  the  surgical 
student  for  an  account  of  them  to  that  very  useful  little  manual,  v 
entitled  “  Pharmacopceia  Cfiirw'gicad’^ 

CETACEUM.  L. 

(Physeter  Macrocephalus,  Concreium  siti  generis. 

Spermaceti.  E.D. 

Qualities.  Form,  flakes,  which  are  unctuous,  friable,  and 
white.  Odour  and  taste,  scarcely  perceptible.  Sp.  Grav, 
9*433.  It  melts  at  112°.  Chemical  Composition.  It  is  a 
peculiar  modification  of  fatty  matter.  Solubility.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  cold  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  but  it  concretes  again  as  the 

*  Kiukland’s  Neutral  Cerate.  Is  formed  by  nieUing  togeUier  ^viij  of 
Lead  Plaster  with  f^iv  olive  oil,  into  which  are  to  be  stirred  ?iv  of  pre¬ 
pared  chalk;  when  the  mixture  is  sufficiently  cooled  f^iv  of  acetic  acid, 
and  3>U  of  pulverized  super  acetate  of  lead  are  to  be  added,  and  the  whole 
is  to  be  stirred  until  nearly  cold. 

Marshall’s  Cerate,  Palm  Oil  |v.  Calomel  Super-acetate  of 
Lead  ^ss,  Nitrate  of  Mercury  ^ij. 

Cold  Cream,  (Ceralum  Gakni.)  01 :  Amygdal :  jf^j,  Cerae  alb  :  ^iv  ;  melt, 
pour  into  a  warm  mortar,  and  add,  gradually,  A(| :  Ros ;  oj.  ft  should  be- 
veiy  light  and  while.  Grmfs  Supplernenf . 


fluids  cool ;  in  the  tixed  oils  it  is  completely  soluble.  The 
alkaline  carbonates  do  not  affect  it,  but  it  is  partially  dissolved 
in  the  pure  alkalies,  and  tvith  hot  ammonia  it  forms  an  emul¬ 
sion  which  is  not  decomposed  on  cooling.  Uses.  It  is  demul¬ 
cent  and  emollient,  but  it  possesses  no  advantages  over  the 
bland  oils.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  It  may  be  suspended  in 
water  by  means  of  mucilage  or  yolk  of  egg.  {Formulas  78,  78, 
79.)  Officinal  Prep.  Ceratum  Simplex.  E.  Ceratum  Ceta~ 
cei.  L.  Unguent.  Cetacei.  L.D,  From  exposure  to  hot  air, 
it  becomes  rancid ;  but  it  may  be  again  puritied,  by  being 
washed  in  a  warm  solution  of  potass. 


[CHENOPODIUM  ANTHELMINTICUM. 

W.  I.  1304.  Bn.  II.  183.  Planta. 

Worm-seed.  Jerusalem-oak.  The  Plant, 

Specific  Character.  Leaves  ovate,  oblong, rarely  toothed; 
racemes  leafless  ;  styles  three.  Rises  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
fifteen  inches  ;  flowers  in  July  and  August ;  grows  plentifully 
throughout  the  United  States.  Sensible  Properties.  Taste, 
acrid,  bitter,  and  exceedingly  unpleasant.  Odour,  pungent, 
fetid  and  disgusting.  Chemical  Composition.  Essential 
oil  appears  to  be  its  only  constituent  possessing  medicinal 
virtue,  and  this  is  yielded  in  different  degrees  to  alcohol, 
water,  and  milk.  Medical  Use.  It  is  an  efticacious  vermi¬ 
fuge,  and  when  taken  every  three  hours  for  two  or  three 
days  in  succession,  and  followed  by  an  active  cathartic, 
V  it  perhaps  as  seldom  fails  of  success  as  any  article  belonging  to 
this  uncertain  and  fallacious  class  of  remedies.  It  also  possesses 
some  value  as  an  antispasmodic,  and  is  a  tolerably  good  sub¬ 
stitute  for  assafoetida.  Medicinal  Preparations.  A  decoc¬ 
tion  prepared  by  boiling  of  the  plant  in  Oj  of  water  or  milk 
—the  expressed  juice  of  the  plant — the  essential  oil,  obtained 
from  the  seeds — the  seeds  in  substance.  Doses,  Sj  to  §ij  of 
the  decoction;  ^ss  to  of  the  expressed  juice  ;  gutt.  v  to  gutt. 

X  of  the  oil ;  3j  of  the  seeds.— -I.] 


CINCHONA.  L.E.D.  Bark,  Penadan  Bark. 

JesuWs  Bark, 

Notwithstanding  the  labours  of  the  Spanish  botanists,  the 
history  of  this  important  genus  is  still  involved  in  considerable 
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perplexity,  and  owing  to  the  mixture  of  the  barks  of  several 
species, and  their  importation  into  Europe  under  one  cofnmon 
name,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  the  contradictory 
opinions  which  exist  upon  the  subject,  nor  indeed  would  such 
an  investigation  be  consistent  with  the  plan  and  objects  of  this 
work.  Under  the  trivial  name  officinalis^  Linnasus  confounded 
no  less  than  four  distinct  species  of  cinchona,  and  under  the 
same  denomination  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  for  a  long 
period,  placed  as  varieties  the  three  barks  known  in  the  shops  ; 
this  error  indeed  is  still  maintained  in  the  Dublin  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  but  the  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges  have  at  length 
adopted  the  arrangement  of  Mutis,  a  celebrated  botanist,  who 
has  resided  in  South  America,  and  held  the  official  situation  of 
Director  of  the  exportation  of  bark  for  nearly  forty  years. 

CiNCHONjE  CoRDiFOLm  CoRTEX.  L.E,  Cortex  Peruvianus. 
D.  Heart-leaved  Cinchona  bark,  commonly  called  Yellow 
Bark. 

CiNCHONiG  Lancifoli^  Cortex.  L.E.  Cortcx  Peruvianus. 
D.  Lance-leaved  Cinchona  Bark,  common  Qudled  bark. — 
Pale  bark. 

Cinchona  Oblongifoli^  Cortex.  L.E.  Cortex  Peru¬ 
vianus.  D.  Oblong-leaved  Cinchona  bark,  called  Red  bark. 

Qualities.  The  odour  and  taste  of  these  three  species  are 
essentially  the  same,  although  they  differ  in  intensity.  They 
are  all  bitter,  subastringent,  and  aromatic,  but  the  flavour  of  the 
Yellow  bark  is  incomparably  the  most  bitter,  although  less 
austere  and  astringent,  whilst  the  red  bark  has  a  taste  much 
less  bitter,  but  more  austere  and  nauseous  than  either  of  the 
other  species.  Chemical  Composition.  Few  vegetable 
substances  have  been  more  frequently,  or  more  ably  submitted 
to  chemical  analysis,  than  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  yet  but  few 
results  of  any  great  practical  utility  had  been  obtained  previous 
to  the  recent  experiments  of  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  since  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  fourth  and  last  edition  of  the  present  work. 

Dr.  Matont  had  several  years  ago  observed,  that  an  infusion 
of  nut-galls  produced  a  precipitate  with  the  decoctions  of  bark; 
a  fact  which  necessarily  produced  considerable  speculation. 

^  There  are  no  less  than  twenty-five  distinct  species  of  Cinchona,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  additions  which  we  may  owe  to  the  zeal  of  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland  ;  and  Mr.  A  T.  Thomson,  in  his  London  Dispensatory,  states  that 
in  a  large  collection  of  dried  specimens,  of  the  genus  Cinchona,  in  his  posses¬ 
sion,  collected  in  1806,  both  near  Losa  and  Santa  Fe,  he  finds  many  species 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  works  of  any  Spanish  botanist. 

^  See  T.ondon  Medical  and  Physical  Journal.  Vol,  v.  p.  33. 


Seguin  was  induced  to  regard  it  as  arising  from  the  presence  oi* 
gelatine  {see  vol,  i.  p.  80,)  an  opinion  which  Dr.  Duncan 
proved  to  be  erroneous,  and  showed  that  it  depended  upon  a 
new  proximate  principle  to  which  he  assigned  the  name  of 
Cincfionine.  Besides  which,  bark  was  considered  as  containing 
resin,  extractive,  gluten,  tannin,  a  small  portion  of  volatile  oil, 
and  some  salts  with  a  base  of  lime;  one  of  which,  however,  had 
been  only  found  in  Yellow  bark,  and  had  been  discovered  to 
contain  a  peculiar  vegetable  acid,  denominated  by  Vauquelin 
Kimc^  a  name  which  Dr.  Duncan  very  judiciously  superseded 
by  that  of  Cinchonic  acid. 

In  the  Red  bark,  Fourcroy  detected  also  a  portion  of  citric 
acid,  some  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  muriate  of  hme.  Upon 
which  of  these  principles  the  tonic  and  febrifuge  virtues  of  bark 
dependl,  has  ever  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  controversy,  nor 
is  the  question  even  now  set  at  rest,  notwithstanding  the  new 
light  which  has  recently  broke  in  upon  it.  Deschamps  attri¬ 
buted  them  to  Cinchonate  of  Lime,  and  asserted  that  two  doses 
of  thirty -six  grains  each,  would  cure  any  intermittent. Wes-  • 
tring  considered  Tannm  as  the  active  constituent ;  while  M. 
Seguin  assigned  all  the  virtues  to  the  principle  which  precipi¬ 
tates  gallic  acid,  and  which,  as  it  has  been  before  stated,  he 
mistook  for  gelatine.  Fabroni  concluded  from  his  experiments 
that  the  febrifuge  power  of  the  bark  did  not  belong  exclusively 
and  essentially  to  the  astringent,  bitter,  or  to  any  other  indivi¬ 
dual  principle,  since  the  quantity  of  these  would  necessarily  be 
increased  by  long  boiling,  whereas  the  virtues  of  the  bark  are 
notoriously  diminished  by  protracted  ebullition.  This  argument, 
however,  will  not  go  far,  when  we  consider  the  chemical 
changes  which  the  liquid  is  known  to  suffer  during  that  opera¬ 
tion,  and  by  which  a  considerable  portion  of  its  matter  is 
rendered  insoluble.  Such  was  the  state  of  our  knov/ledge 
respecting  the  composition  of  the  Cinchona,  when  Pelletier 
and  Caventou,  guided  by  analogy,  were  led  to  infer  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  an  alkaline  element  of  activity  in  its  composition. 
The  merit  belonging  to  the  researches  of  these  eminent 
chemists  does  not  so  much  consist  in  the  discovery  of  new 
elements,  as  in  the  proofs  which  they  have  furnished  of  the 
well-known  principle.  Cinchonine,  being  a  salifiable  base,  and 

Essential  Salt  of  Bark.  It  is  highly  necessary  that  the  public  should 
know  that  the  preparation  sold  under  this  empirical  title,  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  late  discoveries  of  Pelletier.  It  is  merely  an  extract  pre¬ 
pared  by  macerating  the  bruised  substance  of  bark  in  cold  water,  and  sub¬ 
mitting  the  infusion  to  a  very  slo  w  evaporation. 
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in  demonstrating  the  peculiar  states  of  combination  in  which 
it  exists  in  the  different  species  of  Cinchona. 

1 .  Cinchona  Lancifolia* 

Their  analysis  of  the  Pale  Bark,  furnished  the  following 
principles. 

1.  Acidulous  Kinate  of  CinchoniaJ^ 

2.  A  green  fatty  matter, 

3.  Red  colouring  matter^  slightly  soluble. 

4.  Ditto  soluble.  (Tannin.) 

5.  Yellow  colouring  matter. 

6.  Kinate  of  lime. 

7.  Gum. 

8.  Starch. 

9.  Lignim. 

Cmc/ibm«,when  obtained  in  an  isolated  form,  is  distinguished 
by  the  following  characters  and  habitudes. 

It  is  white,  transparent,  and  crystallizes  in  the  form  of 
needles  ;  it  has  but  little  taste,  a  circumstance  depending  upon 
its  comparative  insolubility,  as  it  requires  no  less  than  7000 
parts  ot  water  for  its  solution  ;  in  alcohol  and  the  acids  it  is 
more  soluble,  and  imparts  to  such  menstrua  the  characteristic 
bitter  of  the  bark  ;  it  dissolves  only  in  small  quantities  in  the 
fixed  and  volatile  oils,  or  in,  sulphuric  ether.  With  acids  it 
combines  and  forms  neutral  salts,  of  which  the  solubility  and 
crystalline  form  vary  with  the  acid  employed.  ^ 

Sulphate  of  Cinchonia,  easily  crystallizable  and  moderately 
soluble,  and  has  been  found  to  consist  of  Cinchonia  100,  SuR 
phuric  acid  13*02. 

Nitrate  of  Cinchonia^  uncrystallizable,  and  sparingly  soluble. 

Muriate  of  Cinchonia^  crystallizes  in  very  beautiful  needles, 
and  is  more  soluble  than  the  preceding  salts 

Oxalate  of  Cinchonia.,  nearly  insoluble  ;  hence  by  pouring 
oxalic  acid,  or  oxalate  of  ammonia  into  solutions  of  any  of  the 
soluble  salts  of  cinchonia,  we  obtain  a  very  white  and  abundant 
precipitate,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  oxalate  of  lime  ;  it  is, 
however,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  acid,  and  in  alcohol. 

Gallate  of  Cinchonia.,  equally  as  insoluble  as  the  Oxalate., 
whence  the  precipitate  occasioned  by  pouring  an  infusion  of 
galls  into  the  decoctions  of  genuine  cinchona. 

*  The  designation  of  Cmchomn,  consistent  with  the  principles  ofchemicai 
nomenclature,  must  no^  have  a  termination  in  a,  and  the  name  Cinchonitr 
ai)pears  preferable  to  that  of  Crnchoninn. 
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Ciiichonia,  when  heated,  does  not  fuse  before  decomposition. 
Its  ultimate  elements  are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  ;  the 
latter  being  predominant.  It  does  not  appear  to  contain  any 
nitrogen* 

The  Kinic  acid,  which  exists  in  native  combination  with  the 
Cinchoma,  among  several  other  peculiar  properties,  is  convert¬ 
ible  by  means  of  heat  into  a  substance  {acid^e  pyrokinique,) 
which  is  crystailizable,  and  capable  of  producing  with  iron  a 
most  beautiful  green  colour. 

2.  Cinchona  Car  difolia. 

In  the  Yellow  Bark,  these  chemists  discovered  also  a  salih- 
^  able  base,  quite  distinct,  however,  in  its  character  and  habi¬ 
tudes  from  Cinchonia;  they  accordingly  have  designated  it  bj 
another  name,  viz.  Quinine,  but  which  we  shall  hereafter  call 
Qnina.  In  speaking  of  these  two  bases,  the  authors  compare 
them,  in  point  of  dissimilarity,  to  the  fixed  alkalies,  potass  and 
soda.  Quina  is  distinguished  from  Cinchonia  by  the  foil  owing- 
characters.  It  cannot,  like  this  latter  body,  be  crystallized  by 
evaporation  from  its  alcoholic  solution,  although  it  may  be 
obtained  in  transparent  plates.  It  is  very  soluble  in  cether  ;  in 
water  it  is  as  insoluble  as  Cinchonia,  but  its  taste  Is  much  more 
bitter.  The  salts  which  it  forms  are  different  from  those  of 
cinchonia,  both  in  the  proportion  of  their  elements,  and  in  the 
properties  which  they  possess,  being  generally  much  more 
bitter.  In  comparing  their  composition,  Quina  v/ill  appear  to 
have  less  capacity  of  saturation^  than  cinchonia. 

Sulphate  of  Quina.  It  forms  crystals  quite  remarkable  for 
their  satin-like  and  pearly  lustre.  It  is  soluble  in  cold  water, 
a  property  which  is  very  considerably  increased  by  an  excess 
of  acid.t 

“  Thus,  as  we  have  slated,  100  parts  of  Cinchoma  unite  with  13.021  of 
Sulphuric  acid,  while  the  same  weight  of  Qwfna  requires  for  saturation  not 
more  than  10  91  of  the  same  acid. 

^  t  Sulphate  of  Quina.  As  this  preparation  is  considered  the  most  active 
■  form  of  the  salifiable  priticiple  of  bark,  !  have  subjoined  the  most  approved 
formula  for  ifs  preparation.  Boil  for  half  an  hour  two  pounds  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  bark  in  powder  in  sixteen  pints  of  distilled  water,  acidulated  with 
two  fluid-ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  j  strain  the  decoction  through  a  linen 
cloth,  and  submit  the  residue  to  a  second  ebuliition  in  a  similar  quantity  of 
acidulated  water  ;  mix  the  decoctions,  and  add  by  small  portions  at  a  time, 
powdered  lime,  constantly  stirring  it  to  facilitate  its  action  on  the  acid  de¬ 
coction.  (Half  a  pound  is  near  the  quantity  requisite.)  When  the  decoc¬ 
tion  has  become  slightly  alkaline  it  assumes  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  de¬ 
posits  a  reddish  brown  floculent  precipitate,  which  is  to  be  separated  by 
passing  it  through  a  linen  cloth.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  washed  with  a 
little  cold  distilled  water  and  dried-  When  dry  it  is  to  be  digested  in  recti- 
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Acetate  of  Qmtia,  very  remarkable  for  the  great  facility  with 
which  it  crystallizes,  and  for  the  pearly  aspect  and  agreeable 
stellated  grouping  of  the  crystals  ;  whereas  the  acetate  of  cin- 

with  difficulty,  and  sim 
of  lustre. 

Quina  forms  with  the  oxalic  and  gallic  acids,  salts,  as  insoluble 
as  those  which  the  same  acids  form  with  Cinchonia, 

.  3.  CinchoMa  Ohlongifolia* 

The  Red  Bark  upon  analysis  was  found  to  contain  a  double 
basis,  and  to  yield  both  Cinchonia  and  Quina,  and  what  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  the  quantity  of  each  exceeded  that  which 
is  known  to  exist  in  the  gray  and  yellow  ba7'ks. 

Having  thus  furnished  a  sketch  of  this  curious  discovery,  we 
have  next  to  inquire  whether  the  alkaline  bases  in  question  do 
actually  concentrate  all  the  virtues  of  the  barks  in  which  they 
reside  ?  M.  Majendie"^  informs  us  that  Pelletier  had  very  early 
after  the  discovery  transmitted  to  him  a  portion  of  the  new 
substances  for  trial,  and  that  he  has  unequivocally  determined 
that  they  do  not  possess  any  deleterious  qualities,!  and  are 
therefore  essentially  different  from  the  principles  of  jVho? 
vomica,  (Strychnine,)  Opium,  (Morphia,)  &c.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Double,  as  related  in  the  same  journal, 
they  would  seem  to  possess  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
cinchona. 

In  the  third  number  of  Majendie’^s  Jow'nal  we  receive  a 
report  from  M.  le  docteur  Renauldin,  of  an  intermittent  cured  y 
by  the  Sulphate  of  Cinchonia,  in  doses  of  six  grains. 

fied  spirit,  with  a  moderate  heat,  for  some  hours  ;  the  liquid  is  then  to  be  de¬ 
canted,  and  fresh  portions  of  spirit  added  till  it  no  longer  acquires  a  bitter 
taste.  Unite  the  spirituous  tinctures,  and  distil  in  a  water-bath  till  three- 
fourths  of  the  spirit  employed  has  distilled  over.  After  this  operation  there 
remains  in  the  vessel  a  brown  viscid  substance  covered  by  a  bitter  very  alka 
line  and  milky  fluid.  The  two  products  are  to  be  separated  and  treated  as 
follows.  To  the  alkaline  liquid  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
saturate  it  j  reduce  it  by  evaporation  to  half  the  quantity  ;  add  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  charcoal,  and  after  some  minute  ebullition,  filter  it  whilst  hot,  and 
crystals  of  Sulphate  of  Quina  will  form.  The  brown  mass  is  to  be  boiled  in 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  will 
convert  a  large  portion  of  it  into  Sulphate  of  Quina.  The  crystals  are  to  be 
dried  by  bibulous  paper.  Two  pounds  of  bark  will,  it  is  said,  yield  5  to  6  y 
drachms  of  the  sulphate;  of  which  8  grains  are  considered  equivalent  to  an 
ounce  of  bark. 

*  Journal  de  Physiologie.  No.  1,  p.  90, 

t  Upon  this  point  however  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  ;  M.  Halle  enter¬ 
tains  considerable  fears  on  the  subject,  wffiich  have  been  confirmed  by  M.  M 
Larrey,  Emery,  Duponchel,  and  others,  who  have  communicated  to  the 
Societe  Medicale  d’Emulation,  facts  which  justify  their  apprehensions. 
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As  the  discovery  of  an  alkaline  element  in  opium  led  the 
way  to  the  detection  of  salifiable  bases  in  other  active  vegetU’^ 
files, it  has  seemed  to  me  preferable  that  1  should  introduce 
those  general  observations  which  I  wish  to  offer  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  these  bodies,  under  the  history  of  that  narcotic.  Jt  is 
only  necessary  in  this  place  to  caution  the  practitioner  against 
the  hasty  generalizations  of  the  too  sanguine  chemist ;  it  ha» 

■  already  been  observed  that  those  vegetable  remedies,  whose 
value  has  been  established  by  the  sober  experience  of  ages, 
consist  of  different  principles  of  activity,  or,  at  least,  owe  a 
modified  power  to  the  compound  effect  of  their  several  ingre¬ 
dients.  (See  VoL  L  p,  188,  note,  and  p.  202.) 

Solubility  of  the  Bark.  Cold  water  extracts  its  bitter 
taste,  with  some  share  of  its  odour  ;  when  assisted  by  a  mode¬ 
rate  heat,  the  infusionis  stronger,  buibecomes  turbid  as  it  cools; 
the  infusion  cannot  be  kept,  even  for  a  short  time,  without 
undergoing  decomposition,  and  being  spoiled ;  wine  also 
extracts  the  virtues  of  bark,  and  is  prevented  by  this  substance 
from  becoming  sour,  a  fact  which  probably  depends  upon  the 
avidity  with  which  some  of  the  principles  of  bark  combine  with 
oxygen,  and  which  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  cause  of  its 
antiseptic  virtues.  The  colouring  matter  of  wine  is  precipi¬ 
tated  %  bark,  as  it  is  by  charcoal,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
/  By  decoction  the  active  matter  of  cinchona  is  in  a  great  degree 
extracted,  but  if  the  process  be  protracted  beyond  eight  or  ten 
minutes,  it  undergoes  a  very  important  chemical  change,  the 
precise  nature  of  which  is  not  well  understood  ;  the  balance 
of  affinities,  however,  by  which  the  different  elements  are 
united,  is  evidently  overthrown,  and  a  considerable  precipita¬ 
tion  ensues  ;  oxygen  would  also  appear  to  have  been  absorbed ; 
whether  the  Cinchonia  becomes  insoluble  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the  general  loss 
of  solubility,  produced  by  such  a  process,  is  accompanied 
with  a  corresponding  loss  of  medicinal  activity ;  on  which 
account  the  extract  is  necessarily  a  very  inefficient  prepa¬ 
ration  *5  if  we  attempt  to  re-dissolve  it,  not  more  than  one 
half  is  soluble  in  water.  Vinegar  is  a  less  powerful  solvent 
than  water,  the  active  matter  of  bark  is  rendered  more  soluble 

Cinchonia  has  been  detected  in  other  vegetables  besides  the  Bark,  as  in 
the  root  of  Cusparia,  and  in  the  berries  of  Capsicum,  while  in  tlie  bark  of  Casca- 
rilla,  a  substance  bearing  a  much  nearer  relation  in  medicinal  effect  to  the 
Bark  its  presence  has  not  been  discovered.  It  is  said  that  experiments  have 
been  lately  made  by  M.  M.  Kobiquet  and  Petroz  on  the  Bark  of  the  Carapa, 
which  has  been  successfully  used  in  several  parts  of  America  in  the  cure  of 
agues,  and  that  they  have  found  in  that  bark  a  salifiable  basis  analogous  to 


by  the  addition  of  mineral  acids,  and  by  the  earths  and  alkalies: 
these  latter  bodies  deepen  its  colour ;  lime  water  has  been 
recommended  as  a  solvent,  and  it  affords  an  excellent  form  for 
children  and  dyspeptic  patients ;  for  the  same  reason  we  obtain 
a  stronger,  and  perhaps  a  more  efficient  preparation,  by  tritu-x' 
rating  it  with  magnesia,  previous  to  the  process  of  infusion. 
Alcohol  is  a  very  powerful  solvent,  but  the  great  activity  of 
this  menstruum  so  limits  its  dose  that  we  are  prevented  from 
exhibiting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  bark  in  the  form  of 
tincture  ;  it  furnishes,  however,  an  excellent  adjunct  to  other 
preparations. 

Incompatible  Substances.  Precipitates  are  produced  by 
salts  of  iron^  sulphate  of  zinc,  nitrate  of  silver,  oxymuriate 
of  mercury,  tartarized  antimony,  solutions  of  arsenic,  ^c. 
Any  considerable  portion  of  a  tincture  produces  also  a  preci¬ 
pitation,  which  sometimes  does  not  immediately  take  place,  and 
the  medicinal  value  of  the  bark  is  probably  not  impaired  by  it. 
As  the  infusions  of  nut-galls  and  some  other  vegetable  astrin¬ 
gents  precipitate  the  cinchonia  from  bark,  itbecomesa  question 
how  far  such  liquids  are  medicinally  compatible  ;  saline  addi¬ 
tions,  as  alum,  muriate  of  ammonia,  &fc.  have  been  frequently 
proposed,  but  in  many  such  mixtures  decompositions  arise 
which  must  deceive  us  with  regard  to  the  expected  effects. 
Forms  of  Exhibition.  No  form  is  so  efficient  as  that  of  j 
powder,  a  fact  which  argues  greatly  against  the  exclusive  value 
of  the  Cinchonia  ;  even  the  ligneous  fibre  which  the  chemist 
pronounces  to  be  inert  and  useless,  may  produce  its  share  of 
benefit  by  modifying  the  solubility  of  the  other  ingredients,  or 
by  performing  some  mechanical  duty  which  we  are  at  present 
unable  to  understand  or  appreciate ;  but  where  the  stomach 
rejects  it,  it  must  be  administered  in  infusion  or  decoction,  with 
the  addition  of  its  tincture.  In  cases  where  it  is,  necessary  to 
join  cordials,  an  infusion  of  bark  in  Port  wine  is  a  popular  and  ^ 
very  useful  form  for  its  administration.*"  Dose  of  the  powder,  ^ 
gr.  V  to  3ij,  or  more,  or  of  the  infusion  or  decoction  ^ij.  Medi¬ 
cal  Uses.  It  is  powerfully  tonic  and  antiseptic;  it  was-/ 
introduced  into  practice  for  curing  intermittent  fevers,  but 
since  that  period  it  has  been  generally  used  in  diseases  of 
debility,  in  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type,  and  in  gangrene.  It  was 
first  conjectured  to  be  useful  in  gout  by  Sydenham,  and  Dr. 
Haygarth  has  strongly  recommended  its  exhibition  in  acute 

*  It  was  under  this  form  that  the  celebrated  empiric  Talbor,  used  to  ad¬ 
minister  it  in  the  paroxysms  of  Intermittents,  and  so  successful  was  his  prac¬ 
tice,  that  Louis  XIV.  was  induced  to  purchase  at  a  large  price  the  secret  of 
his  specific  ;  and  Charles  the  Second  very  unjustly  protected  him  against  the 
power  of  the  College,  and  appointed  him  one  of  his  physicians. 


rheumatism  ;  when,  however,  it  is  used  in  tiiese  diseases,  the 
greatest  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
and  purgatives  should  be  occasionally  interposed.  In  Dyspepsia 
the  use  of  the  purer  bitters  is  to  be  greatly  preferred  to  that  of 
the  bark.  Officinal  Prep.  Inf  us,  Cinchon(B^\j,^JD.  Decoct, 
Cinchon.  L.E.D.  Extractum  Cinchon.  L.E.  Extract.  Cinchonce 
resinosum.  L.D.  Tinct.  Cinchonce,  L.E.D,  Tinct.  Cinchonce 
comp.  L.E.D.  Tinct.  Cinchon.  Ammoniat.  L.  Magistral 
Formula.  31,37,40,44,127.  Adulterations.  The  frauds 
committed  under  this  head  are  most  extensive  ;  it  is  not  only 
mixed  with  inferior  barks,  but  frequently  with  genuine  bark, 
the  active  constituents  of  which  have  been  entirely  extracted 
by  decoction  with  water.  In  selecting  cinchona  bark,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  precautions  may  be  useful ;  it  .should  be  dense,  heavy, 
and  dry,  not  musty,  nor  spoiled  by  moisture;  a  decoction  made 
of  it  should  have  a  reddish  colour  when  warm  ;  but  when  cold, 
it  should  become  paler,  and  deposite  a  brownish  red  sediment. 
When  the  bark  is  of  a  dark  colour^  between  red  and  yellow,  it 
is  either  of  a  bad  species,  or  it  has  not  been  well  preserved. 
Its  taste  should  be  bitter,  with  a  slight  acidity,  but  not  nauseous, 
nor  very  astringent ;  when  chewed,  it  should  not  appear  in 
threads,  nor  of  much  length  ;  the  odour  is  not  very  strong,  but 
when  bark  has  been  well  cured,  it  is  always  perceptible,  and 
the  stronger  it  is,  provided  it  be  pleasant,  the  better  may  the 
bark  be  considered.  In  order  to  give  bark  the  form  of  quill^ 
the  bark  gatherers  not  unfrequently  call  in  the  aid  of  arti¬ 
ficial  heat,  by  which  its  virtues  are  deteriorated ;  the  fraud 
is  detected  by  the  colour  being  much  darker,  and  upon  splitting 
the  bark,  by  the  inside  exhibiting  stripes  of  a  whitish  sickly 
'  hue.  In  the  form  of  powder,  cinchona  is  always  found  more 
or  less  adulterated.  During  a  late  official  inspection  of  the 
shops  of  apothecaries  and  druggists,  the  Censors  repeatedly 
met  with  powdered  cinchona  having  a  harsh  metallic  taste, 
quite  foreign  to  that  which  characterizes  good  bark.*  Much 
has  been  said  of  late  concerning  the  probability  of  the  genu¬ 
ine  species  of  the  cinchona  tree  becoming  extinct ;  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  some  succedaneum  has  been  anxiously 
sought  for  ;  the  bark  of  the  broad-leaved  willow,  Salix  Caprea. 
has  been  proposed  for  this  purpose.  Vogel  recommends  the 
root  of  Geum  urhanum  avens  j  others  propose  that  of  the 
Dastisca  canahina. 

The  Cinchona  Caribcea  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  is 

-  Mr.  Thomson  has  suggested  the  probability  of  this  circumstance  having 
arisen  from  the  admixture  of  a  species  of  bark,  lately  introduced  into  Europe 
from  Martinique,  resembling  the  Cinchona  Floributtda,  and  which,  by  an 
analysis  of  M  Cadet,  was  found  to  contain  iron,"  ( London Disp.  Edit.Z.  p.  247.) 
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said,  by  Dr.  Wright,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  it,  to  have  satisfactorily  answered  in  all  cases  where 
the  Peruvian  bark  was  indicated.  The  Geoffrcea  Intermis  is 
often  sold  for  it. 

M.  Re,  Professor  of  the  Materia  Medica  at  the  Veterinary 
School  at  Turin,  has  annouced  that  the  Lycopiis  Europceus  of 
Linnaeus,  called  by  the  peasants  of  Piedmont  the  Herb  China^ 
is  a  complete  succedaneum  for  Peruvian  Bark.^  The  success 
with  which  bark  has  been  imitated  by  medicinal  combination 
has  already  been  noticed  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work, 

p.  202. 

CINNAMOMI  CORTEX.  L.E.D.  (Laurus  Cinnamomum.) 

Cimiamon, 

All  the  qualities  of  cinnamon  depend  upon  th^  presence  of 
an  essential  oil.  It  is  principally  employed  to  cover  the  taste 
of  nauseous  medicines,  and  to  correct  the  griping  quality  of 
different  purgatives.  It  is,  however,  in  itself,  astringent  and 
tonic,  whence  it  has  been  found  efficacious  in  the  relief  of 
alvine  fluxes.  Adulterations.  It  is  sometimes  intermixed 
with  cinnamon  from  which  the  oil  has  been  drawn  ;  the  fraud 
is  detected  by  the  weakness  of  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  spe- 
cimen  ;  sometimes  it  is  mixed  with  ca^sia^  but  this  is  soon  dis¬ 
covered,  for  cassia  is  thick  and  clumsy,  breaks  short,  and 
smooth,  and  has  a  remarkably  slimy  taste,  whereas  the  fracture 
of  cinnamon  is  shivery,  and  its  flavour  warm  and  clean.  Cin¬ 
namon  ought  not  to  leave  a  mawkish  taste  in  the  mouth  ;  this 
circumstance  denotes  an  inferior  quality.  There  is  an  inferior 
kind  imported  into  Europe  from  China,  through  the  hands  of 
private  merchants ;  this  is  distinguished  by  being  darker 
coloured,  rougher,  denser,  and  by  breaking  shorter  ;  the  taste 
is  also  harsher,  more  pungent,  and  ligneous,  without  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  Ceylon  cinnamon.  Dose  of  the  cinnamon  in  powder 
is  from  grs.  x  to  3j.  Officinal  Prep.  Aqua  Cmnamomi^ 
L.E.D.  Spir,  Cinnamomi^  L  E.D.  Tinct,  Cinnamomi,  L.E.D. 
Tinct.  Cinnamom.  co.  L.  Pulv.  Cinnamom.  comp.  L.E. 

CiNNAMOMi  Oleum.  It  is  principally  imported  from  Cey¬ 
lon  ;  it  has  a  whitish  yellow  colour,  a  pungent  burning  taste, 
and  the  peculiar  fine  flavour  of  cinnamon  in  a  very  great 
degree.  It  should  sink  in  water,  and  be  entirely  soluble  in 

This  plant  is  found  in  abundance  in  Piedmont,  principally  in  the  marshes, 
where  of  course  it  is  most  needed.  Nature  is  very  kind  in  this  respect,  for  / 
the  particular  situation  which  engenders  endemic  diseases,  is  generally  con¬ 
genial  to  the  growth  of  the  plants  that  operate  as  antidotes  to  t  hem. 


alcohol*  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  which  we 
possess.  Dose,  mi  to  iij,  on  a  lump  of  sugar. 

COCCUS.  L.E.  (Coccus  Cacti.)  Coccinella.  D. 

Cochineal- 

It  is  an  insect  imported  from  Mexico  and  New  Spain,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  a  wrinkled  herry  or  seed  of  a  deep  mul¬ 
berry  colour,  with  a  white  powder  between  the  wrinkles. 
Uses.  Its  medicinal  virtues  are  now  entirely  discredited,  and 
it  is  only  employed  for  the  sake  of  its  colouring  matter,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  dye  ;  it  was  known  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  was 
the  tolu  of  the  Jews.  Its  watery  solution  is  of  a  violet  crim¬ 
son,  its  alcoholic  of  a  deep  crimson,  and  its  alkaline  of  a  purple 
hue  ;  the  colbur  of  the  watery  infusion  is  brightened  by  acids, 
cream  of  tartar,  and  alum,  and  at  the  same  time  partly  precipi¬ 
tated.  Dr.  John  has  given  the  name  of  Cochenelin  to  this 
colouring  principle,  which  M.  M.  Pelletier  and  Caventou 
have  lately  obtained  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  as  a  very 
brilliant  purple  red  powder  with  a  granular  crystalline  appear¬ 
ance  ;  these  chemists  propose  to  call  it  Carmine,  hut  as  Mr. 
Children  very  justly  observes,  if  we  adopt  the  term,  its  termi¬ 
nation  should  be  altered,  to  avoid  confounding  the  pure  colour¬ 
ing  matter  with  the  pigment  in  common  use.  It  may  he  called 
Carmina,  a  more  harmonious  name  than  Cochenelin,  (Ann  : 
de  Chimie,  vol.viii.)  Incompatible  Substances.  The  colour¬ 
ing  matter  is  decomposed  by  sulphate  of  iron^  sulphate  of  zinc, 
and  acetate  of  lead.  Officinal  Prep  :  Tinct :  Cardamom  : 
comp  :  L.D.  Tinct :  Cinchon:  comp  :  L.D.  Tinct :  Gen¬ 
tian,  comp :  E.  Tinct :  Cantharid :  D.  Adulterations. 
\f  It  is  invariably  adulterated  with  pieces  of  dough,  formed  in 
moulds,  and  coloured  with  cochineal,  I  understand  that  this 
fraud  gives  employment  to  a  very  considerable  number  of 
women  and  children  in  this  metropolis.  A  cargo  of  the  coun¬ 
terfeit  article  was  some  time  since  exported,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  drawback ;  by  throwing  a  suspected  sample  into  water, 
we  shall  dissolve  the  spurious  ones,  and  ascertain  the  extent 
of  the  adulteration. 

COLCHICI  RADIX.  L.E.D. 

Colchicum  Autumnale. 

The  Bulb  of  the  Meadow  Saffron. 

Qualities.  When  recent  it  has  scarcely  any  odour,  but  its 
taste  is  bitter,  hot,  and  acrid.  Chemical  Composition.  Its 


uroperties  reside  in  a  milky  juice,  and  depend  upon  an  a]ka« 
line  principle  ;  it  contains  also  gum,  starch,  inulin,  and  extrac» 
tive  matter,  which,  when  in  solution,  undergoes  a  chemical 
change,  analogous,  I  apprehend,  to  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  infusion  of  Senna,  and  it  would  appear  with  similar  incoii' 
venience.  Sir  Everard  Home  ascertained  that  this  deposite, 
in  the  vinous  infusion,  excites  nausea  and  griping,  but  that  it 
may  be  removed  without  destroying  the  efficacy  of  the  medi¬ 
cine.  The  alkaline  element,  similar  to  that  of  the  Hellebore 
(Veratria,)  lately  found  in  it,  appears  to  exist  in  combination 
with  gallic  acid.  (Annales  de  Chimie,  tom,  xiv.  Mai^  1820.) 
This  alkaline  body  would  seem  to  display  its  greatest  energies 
by  its  action  upon  mucous  surfaces ;  in  small  portions  it  excites 
violent  sneezing,  and  when  applied  to  the  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  immediate  vomiting  and  purging  are  the  result.  See 
Veratri  radix.  The  virtues  of  the  bulb  of  Colchicum  are  very 
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variable,  according  to  the  place  of  growth  and  season  of  the 
year.  Since  the  third  edition  of  this  w^ork,  I  have  been 
favoured  with  some  valuable  observations  upon  this  subject  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Gordon  ;  he  says  that  it  is  in  its  greatest  per¬ 
fection  from  the  beginning  of  June  until  the  middle  of  August.’^ 
It  is  also  necessary  to  extract  the  virtues  of  the  bulb  as  soon  as 
it  is  gathered,  for  although  removed  from  the  earth,  the  deve¬ 
loping  process  of  vegetation  continues,  and  the  substance  un^ 
dergoes  a  corresponding  series  of  chemical  changes,  and  finally 
becomes  as  inert  as  if  it  had  remained  in  the  ground.  It  is  a 
problem  of  some  importance  to  discover  a  method  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  vegetable  life  of  the  bulb,  without,  at  the  same  time,  inju¬ 
ring  its  virtues,  for  I  apprehend  that  a  want  of  attention  to  the 
above  precaution  frequently  renders  the  vinous  infusion  inac¬ 
tive.  The  practitioner  engaged  in  preparing  this  vegetable 
remedy  will  find  some  valuable  directions  in  the  third  edition 
of  Thomson’s  Dispensatory.  The  flower  of  the  meadow  saf¬ 
fron  is  very  poisonous  to  cattle.  Solubility.  Vinegar,  and 
wdnet  are  the  best  menstrua  for  extracting  its  active  qualities : 

^  With  this  opinion  Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson  coincides,  for  in  the  3d  edition  of 
his  Dispensatory,  he  says,  “  the  thick  old  bulb  begins  to  decay  after  the  flower 
is  perfectly  expanded,  and  the  new  bulbs,  of  which  there  are  always  two 
formed  on  each  old  bulb,  are  perfected  in  the  following  June;  from  which 
time  until  the  middle  of  August,  they  may  be  taken  up  for  medicinal  use 

t  Eau  Medicinale  De  Husson.  After  various  attempts  to  discover  the 
active  ingredient  of  this  Parisian  remedy,  it  is  at  length  determined  to  be  the 
colchicuvi  autumnale,  which  several  ancient  authors,  under  the  name  of  hcrmo^ 
daciylhts,  have  recommended  in  the  cure  of  gout,  as  stated  in  the  historical 
preface  to  this  work,  vol.  i.  p.  50.  The  following  is  tlie  receipt  for  preparing 
this  medicine.  Take  two  ounces  of  the  root  of  colchicum^  cut  it  into  slices, 
macerate  in  four  fluid  ounces  of  Spanish  white  wine,  and  filter. 

Dr.  Wilson’s  Tincture  tor  the  Gout.  This  is  merely  un  infusion  of 


by  decoction  its  essential  oil  is  dissipated.  Medicinal  Uses* 
It  has  been  much  extolled  on  the  continent  as  a  remedy  in 
dropsy,  especially  in  hydrothorax,  and  in  humeral  asthma  ; 
its  operation  however  as  a  diuretic,  is  less  certain  than  squill, 
although  its  modus  operandi  is  analogous  to  it,  as  will  be  seen 
by  referring  to  our  new  arrangement  of  Diuretic  remedies, 
vol.  i.  p.  123.  As  a  specific  in  gout  its  efficacy  has  been  fully 
^  ascertained  ;  it  allays  pain,  and  cuts  short  the  paroxysm.  It 
has  also  a  decided  action  upon  the  arterial  system,  wdiich  it 
would  appear  to  control  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves. 
Incompatible  Substances.  In  my  opinion,  acids,  and  all 
oxygenated  substances  render  the  vinous  infusion  drastic  ;  on 
the  contrary,  alkalies  render  its  principles  more  soluble,  and 
its  operation  more  mild,  but  not  less  efficacious.  Magnesia 
may  judiciously  accompany  its  exhibition.  Dose  of  the  satu¬ 
rated  vinous  infusion,  the  only  form  in  which  its  successful 
operation  can  be  ensured,  f3ss  to  f3j,  whenever  the  patient  is 
in  pain.  See  Vinum  Coichici.  Officinal  Prep.  Acetum 
Golchicu  L.  Oxymel  Colchici^D,  Syrupus  Colchici  Autum^ 
nalis^  E. 

CoLCHici  Semina.  Dr.  Williams  of  Ipswich  has  lately 
published  an  account  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Seeds  of  Colchicum, 
which  he  says  possess  all  the  virtues  of  the  root,  without  its 
pernicious  qualities  ;  the  form  in  which  he  administers  them, 
is  in  that  of  a  vinous  infusion. He  also  informs  me  that  he 
has  experienced  considerable  tonic  effects  from  these  seeds  ; 
and  that  unlike  other  narcotic  remedies  they  do  not  appear  to 
produce,  or  favour  congestion  in  the  head.  The  seeds  ought 
not  to  be  bruised,  as  their  virtues  reside  chiefly  in  the  husk,  or 
cortical  part. 

COLOCYNTHIDIS  PULPA.  L.E.D. 

(Cucumis  Colocynthis.) 

Colocynth.  Coloquintida.  Bitter  Cucumber. 

Qualities.  The  medullary  part  of  this  fruit,  which  is  alone 
made  use  of,  is  a  light,  white,  spongy  body.  Taste^  intensely 
bitter  and  nauseous.  Odour,  when  dry,  none.  Chemical 

f  olchicum^  as  Dr.  Williams  of  Ipswich  has  satisfactorily  shown.  Since  tlie 
discovery  of  colchicum  being  the  active  ingredient  of  the  eaic  medicinale,  nu¬ 
merous  empirical  remedies  have  started  up,  containing  the  principles  of  the 
plant  in  diflerent  forms. 

The  expressed  juice  of  the  colchicum  is  used  in  Alsace  to  destroy  vermin  in 
the  hair  :  it  is  very  acrid,  and  excoriates  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied. 

*  This  preparation,  or  the  Seeds,  may  be  procured  for  tiiab  from  the  hous^ 
of  Savory,  Moore,  and  Davidson,  of  New  Bond  Street. 


Composition^  Mucilage,  resin,  a  bitter  principle,  and  some 
gallic  acid.  Solubility.  Alcohol  and  water  alike  extract  its 
virtues,  but  the  active  principle  resides  both  in  the  portion 
soluble  in  water,  and  in  that  which  is  insoluble.  Medicinal 
Uses.  It  is  a  very  powerful  drastic  cathartic,  and  was 
employed  by  the  ancients  in  dropsical  and  lethargic  diseases. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  mitigate  its  violence,  which  v 
is  best  effected  by  triturating  it  with  gummy  farinaceous  sub¬ 
stances,  or  the  oily  seeds  ;  the  watery  decoction  or  infusion  is 
much  less  severe,  and  has  been  recommended  in  worm  cases, 
but  it  is  rarely  employed,  except  in  combination  with  other 
purgatives.  Thunberg  informs  us,  {see  his  Travels^  xoL  ii.  p. 
171)  that  this  article  is  rendered  so  perfectly  mild  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  by  being  pickled,  that  it  is  absolutely  used  as 
food  both  by  the  natives  and  colonists.  Mixed  with  paste  or 
other  cements,  it  is  used  to  keep  away  insects,  which  it  does  by 
its  extreme  bitterness.  Dose,  grs.  iv  to  x.  Incompatible 
Substances.  The  infusion  is  disturbed  by  sub-acetate^  and 
acetate  of  lead ;  nitrate  of  silver  j  sulphate  of  iron^  and  by 
the  fixed  alkalies.  Officinal  Prep.  Extract  Colocynth.  L. 
Extract.  Colocynth,  comp.  L.D.  Pil.  Jlloes  cum  Colocynth  (U) 
D.E.  When  the  fruit  is  larger  than  a  St.  Michael’s  orange, 
and  has  black,  acute  pointed  seeds,  it  is  not  good. 

CONFECTIONES.  L.  Confections. 

Under  this  title  the  London  College  comprehends  the  con¬ 
serves  and  electuaries  of  its  former  Pharmacopoeia,  and  of  the 
present  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias  ;  but  in  strict 
propriety,  and  for  practical  convenience,  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  conserves  and  electuaries  ought  to  have  been  maintained. 
Saccharine  matter  enters  into  each  of  these  compositions,  but 
in  different  proportions,  and  for  different  objects.  In  conserves 
it  is  intended  to  preserve  the  virtues  of  recent  vegetables  5  in 
electuaries,  to  impart  convenience  of  form.  See  Electuaria, 

Confectio  Amygdalarum.  L.  This  preparation  affords 
an  expeditious  mode  of  preparing  the  almond  emulsion  ;  it 
should  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  each  fluid 
ounce  of  distilled  water. 

Confectio  Aromatica.  L.  Electuarium  Aromaticum.  E.D. 
This  is  a  very  useful  combination  of  various  aromatics,  to  which 
the  London  and  Dublin  colleges  have  added  a  carbonate  of 
lime  y  this  circumstance  makes  the  preparation  a  judicious 
constituent  for  the  exhibition  of  active  salts,  liable  to  be  inva¬ 
lidated  by  the  presence  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  but,  at  the  same 
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time,  it  renders  it  incompatible  with  acids,  anlimonial  wine, 
These  observations  do  not  of  course  extend  to  the  aromatic 
electuary  oi  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopeia.  See  Tbrm  :  15, 
42,  49,  125,  126. 

CoNFECTio  Cassia.  L.  The  ingredients  of  this  confection 
are  manna,  tamarind  pulp,  and  syrup  of  roses.  It  is  gently 
laxative,  and  from  its  agreeable  flavour  is  well  calculated  for 
children.  The  pharmaceutist,  in  preparing  it,  must  take  care 
that  he  does  not  substitute  the  syrup  of  the  red,  for  that  of  the 
damask  rose ;  a  substitution,  as  stated  under  the  head  of 
Syrupi,  not  very  unusual.  The  confection  does  not  ferment 
or  become  acescent. 

CoNFECTio  Opii.  L.  Ehcluarium  Opiatum*  E.  This  is  a 
combination  of  aromatics  with  opium,  intended  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Mithridate  and  Theriaca  of  the  old  pharmacopoeias.  It 
is  highly  useful  in  flatulent  cholic  and  diarrhoea,  and  in  all 
cases  where  a  stimulant  narcotic  is  indicated.  One  grain  of 
opium  is  contained  in  grs.  36  of  the  London,  and  in  grs.  43  of 
the  Edinburgh  preparation. 

CoNFECTio  Rosas  Canina:,  olim  Conserva  Cynoshati,  Its 
acidity  depends  upon  uncombined  citric  acid,  a  circumstance 
which  it  is  essential  to  remember  when  we  direct  its  use  in 
combination.  The  hip,  or  fruit  of  this  plant,  beat  up  witli 
sugar,  and  mixed  with  wine,  is  a  very  acceptable  treat  in  the 
north  of  Europe. 

CoNFECTio  Rosa:  Gallica:.  Confection  of  the  Red  Rose. 
Principally  used  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active  medicines.  It  is 
sometimes  brightened  by  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of 
sulphuric  acid ;  this  is  a  circumstance  of  great  importance, 
where  the  confection  is  used  for  making  the  mercurial  pill.  See 
Pilulce  Hydrarg.  It  is  a  very  common  excipient  for  pills,  see 
Form:  21,  59,  66,  73,  122,  160,  170. 

CoNFECTio  Scammonea:.  L.D.  Scammony,  Uoo  parts,  pow'- 
dered  cloves  and  ginger,  of  each,  one  part,  to  which  are  added 
a  small  portion  of  oil  of  carraway,  and  of  syrup  of  roses,  q.  s. 
It  is  a  stimulating  cathartic,  and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of 
3ss  to  3j. 

CoNFECTio  Senna:.  L.E.D.  olim  Electuariurn  Lenitivum. 
The  ingredients  of  this  preparation  are  senna  leaves,  figs, 
tamarind  pulp,  cassia  pulp,  the  pulp  of  prunes,  coriander  seeds, 
liquorice  root,  and  refined  sugar.  It  is  gently  laxative,  and  is 
an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  more  powerful 
cathartics.  {Fo'rm.  74,  93.  When  properly  made,  it  is  an  ele¬ 
gant  preparation,  not  apt  to  ferment,  nor  to  become  ascescent : 
the  directions  of  the  pharmacopoeia  are  however  rarely  fol- 


lowed.  Jaiap  blackened  with  walnut  liquor,  is  frequently 
substituted  for  the  more  expensive  article  cassia  ;  and  the  great 
bulk  of  it,  sold  in  London,  is  little  else  than  prunes,  tigs,  and 
jalap,  I  understand  that  a  considerable  quantity  is  also  manu- 
factered  in  Staffordshire,  into  which  unsound  and  spoilt  apples 
enter  as  a  principal  ingredient.  The  preparation  sold  at 
Apothecaries’  Hall  is  certainly  unique  in  excellence.  Dose, 
3  ij  or  more. 

The  above  are  the  principal  confections  which  are  employed 
in  modern  practice,  for  happily  the  shops  are  at  length  disen¬ 
cumbered  of  those  nauseous  insignificant  conserves,  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  but  which  were  ushered  into  use  by  the  Arabian 
physicians,  and  which  continued  for  so  many  years  to  disgrace 
our  dispensatories  and  to  embarrass  our  practice.  The  French, 
in  their  new  Codex  Medicamentarius,  have  limited  their  elec¬ 
tuaries  to  a  number  not  exceeding  nine  ;  they  have  however 
made  up  in  complexity  for  deficiency  in  number  ;  the  Electua^ 
rium  de  croco,  which  is  intended  to  answer  the  same  ends  as 
our  confectio  aromatica,  has  no  less  than  twelve  ingredients, 
although  the  force  of  the  combination  depends  entirely  upon 
carbonate  of  lime,  cinnamon,  and  saffron  ;  and  so  it  is  with  the 
rest. 

CONII  FOLIA.  L.E.  Conium  Maculatum. 

Cicuta.  D,  Hemlock, 

Qualities.  The  leaves,  when  properly  dried,  liave  a  strong 
and  narcotic  odour,  and  a  slightly  bitter  and  nauseous  taste  : 
the  fresh  leaves  contain  not  only  the  narcotic,  but  also  the  acrid 
principle  :  by  exsiccation,  the  latter  is  nearly  lost,  but  the  for¬ 
mer  undergoes  no  change  ;  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
leaves  are  therefore  improved  by  the  operation  of  drying. 
Chemical  Composition.  The  medicinal  activity  of  the  plant 
resides  in  a  resinous  element,  which  may  be  obtained  in  an 
insulated  form,  by  evaporating  an  ethereal  tincture  made  with 
the  leaves,  on  the  surface  of  water  ;  it  has  a  rich  dark  green 
colour,  and  contains  the  peculiar  odour  and  taste  of  hemlock 
in  perfection  ;  a  dose  of  half  a  grain  will  produce  vertigo  and 
headach.  It  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Coneith 
The  watery  extract  of  this  plant  can  therefore  possess  but 
little  power,  a  fact  which  Orfila  has  fully  established  by  expe¬ 
riment.  No  part  of  the  plant  is  entirely  destitute  of  efficacy, 
though  the  leaves  possess  the  most  activity.  Solubility. 
Alcohol  and  ether  extract  its  virtues.  Incompatible  Sub¬ 
stances.  Its  energies  are  greatly  diminished  by  vegetable 
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acids ;  hence  vinegar  is  its  best  antidote.  Medical  Uses. 
It  is  a  powerful  sedative,  and  has  been  deservedly  commended 
for  its  powers  in  allaying  morbid  irritability  ‘.  according  to  my 
own  experience,  it  is,  in  well-directed  doses,  by  far  the  most 
efficacious  of  all  palliatives,  for  quieting  pulmonary  irritation. 
It  has  been  extolled  also  in  the  cure  of  scirrhus  and  cancer, 
and  it  will  without  doubt  prove  in  such  cases  a  valuable  re¬ 
source,  from  its  sedative  influence.  Externally,  it  will  aflbrd 
considerable  relief  to  irritable  ulcers,  when  applied  in  the  form 
of  fomentation  or  cataplasm,  see  Form*  17,  18.  Forms  of 
Exhibition.  The  dried  leaves,  powdered,  and  madednto 
pills,  {Form,  2,  17,  18.)  The  powder  ought  to  have  a  fine 
lively  green  colour.  Dose,  gr.  iij,  gradually  increased,  until 
some  effect  is  produced.  Several  different  plants  have  been 
mistaken  for,  and  employed  in  tbe  plaee  of  hemlock,  such  as 
Cicutu  Virosa,  (the  water  hemlock,)  JEthusa  Cynapium.  Cau- 
calis  anthriscus^  and  several  species  of  Chcsrophyllum,  Offi¬ 
cinal  Prep.  Extract.  Conii.  L.E.D. 

contrajeRv^  radix,  l.e. 

(Dorstenia  Contrajerva,  Radix.)  Contrajerva  Root. 

The  qualities  of  this  plant  are  alike  extracted  by  spirit 
and  water  ;  the  watery  decoction,  however,  is  very  mucilagi¬ 
nous  ;  as  it  contains  no  astringent  matter,  the  salts  of  iron  do 
not  affect  it.  Dose  of  the  powdered  root  gr.  v  to  3ss,  but  it 
is  rarely  used.  It  is  considered  cordial  and  diaphoretic.  Has 
it  any  virtues  ?  The  Spanish  Indians  have  long  used  it  as  an 
antidote  to  poisons  ;  the  Spanish  word  Contrahierba  signifies 
antidote.  Officinal  Prep.  Piilv.  Contrajerv.  co.  L. 

COPAIBA.  L.E.  (Copaifera  Officinalis.) 

Balsamum  Copaibae.  D. 

Copaiba^  Copaiva,  or  Capivi  Balsam. 

Qualities.  Consistence^  that  of  oil,  or  a  little  thicker. 
Colour^  pale  golden  yellow.  Odour,  fragrant  and  peculiar. 
Taste,  aromatic,  bitter,  and  sharp.  Spec.  Grav.  0*950.  Che¬ 
mical  Composition.  It  is  improperly  denominated  a  balsam, 
for  it  contains  no  benzoic  acid,  but  consists  of  resin  arid  essen¬ 
tial  oil.  Solubility.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
ten  parts  of  alcohol,  and  in  expressed  and  essential  oils  ;  with 
the  pure  alkalies  it  forms  white  saponaceous  compounds  which 
are  soluble  in  water,  forming  opaque  emulsions.  Medical 


Uses.  Stimulant,  diuretic,  and  laxative  ;  it  seems  to  act  more 
powerfully  on  the  urinary  passages  than  any  of  the  other 
resinous  fluids,  hence  its  use  in  gleets  and  in  fluor  albiis.  Its 
use  gives  the  urine  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  but  not  a  violent 
smell,  as  the  turpentines  do.  By  referring  to  the  Synoptical 
arrangement  of  Diuretic  remedies, (vol.  i.  p.  1 23,)  it  will  appear 
that  Copaiba  is  referred  to  Class  I,  1.  6.  for  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  its  active  principle  undergoes  absorption,  and  by 
coming  into  contact  with  the  urinary  organs,  produces  the  me¬ 
dicinal  effects  for  which  it  is  so  highly  valued.  Forms  op 
Exhibition.  Diffused  in  soft  or  distilled  water  by  yolk  of  egg, 
or  by  twice  its  weight  of  mucilage,  f  3ss  to  every  f3j  of  water, 
forms  an  elegant  mixture,  or  it  may  be  given  dropped  on  sugar, 
and  in  this  latter  form  it  is  certainly  more  disposed  to  act  on 
the  urinary  organs,  than  when  exhibited  in  that  of  an  emulsion. 
(Form.  156.)  Adulterations.  A  considerable  quantity  sold  , 
in  London  is  entirely  factitious,  A  curious  trial  took  place 
some  time  since,  between  the  owner  of  certain  premises  that 
were  burnt  down,  and  the  Governors  of  the  Sun  Fire  Office, 
in  consequence  of  the  latter  refusing  to  indemnify  the  proprie¬ 
tor  for  his  loss,  because  the  fire  had  been  occasioned  by  his 
making  Balsam  of  Copaiba.  This  article  is  also  adulterated 
with  mastiche  and  oil ;  M.  Bucholz  asserts  that  if  it  does  not 
dissolve  in  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  pure  alcohol,  and  one  of 
rectified  ether,  we  may  infer  its  adulteration  ;  rape  oil  is  also 
frequently  mixed  with  it,  in  which  case  if  dropped  into  water, 
the  drops  will  not  retain  their  spherical  form,  as  they  invariably 
will,  if  pure. 


[COPTIS  TRIFOLIA.  Salisbury. 

HELLEBORES  TRIFOLIUS.  Lmn. 

Bw.\,  60.  Bn,  II.  97.  Radix, 

Gold  Thread,  Mouth-weed,  The  Root. 

Specific  Character.  Scape  one  flowered:  leaves  ternate, 
two  or  three  inches  high,  roots  long,  filliform,  golden  yellow, 
perennial.  Grows  abundantly  in  wet  land  in  most  parts 
of  the  United  States  :  flowers  in  May  and  June.  Taste, 
intensely  bitter,  but  not  astringent.  Solubility.  Alcohol  and 
water  extract  its  bitter  principle,  but  alcohol  most  perfectly. 
Medical  Use.  It  has  long  been  a  very  popular  domestic 
remedy  for  aphthous  ulcers  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  testimony  of  Professor  Bigelow,  who  appears  to 


have  investigated  whatever  relates  to  this  article  with  minute 
attention,  and  who  thinks  it  undeserving  of  this  reputation,  I 
should  believe  the  evidence  in  support  of  it,  sufficient  to 
justify  the  character  which  popular  opinion  has  given  to  it. 
Personal  observation  does  not  enable  me  to  say  any  thing  of  its 
V  efficacy  in  this  disease,  but  it  certainly  possesses  merit  as  a 
tonic.  It  is  not  much  inferior  to,  nor  unlike  Gentian.  Medi¬ 
cinal  Preparations.  The  most  useful  are,  the  tincture,  pre¬ 
pared  by  digesting  3j  of  the  roots  in  Oj  of  diluted  alcohol, 
and  the  decoction  of  the  same  quantity  of  the  roots  in  Oj 
of  water.  Doses.  3j  of  the  tincture,  fj  of  the  decoction. — I.] 


CORNUA.  L.E.D.  Cervus  Elaphus. 

Stag'^s,  or  HarPs  Horn* 

The  horns  of  the  stag  differ  only  from  bone,  in  containing 
less  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a  larger  proportion  of 
gelatine ;  by  boiling,  they  yield  a  clear,  transparent,  and 
flavourless  jelly,  in  quantity  about  one  fourth  of  the  weight  of 
the  shavings  employed  ;  to  obtain  which  we  should  boil  Jiv  in 
in  fgvij  of  water,  until  reduced  to  f3vj.  Adulterations. 
This  article  is  often  sophisticated  with  the  shavings  of  mutton 
bone  ;  the  fraud  is  detected  by  their  greater  degree  of  brittle¬ 
ness.  They  were  formerly  so  much  used  for  the  preparation 
of  ammonia,  that  the  alkali  was  commonly  called  Salt  or  Spirit 
of  Hartshorn, 


[CORNUS.  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Linn. 

There  are  three  species  of  this  genus  introduced  into  the 
American  Pharmacopoeia,  each  of  which  possesses  valuable 
medicinal  qualities. 

CORNUS  CIRCINATA.  W.  L  663.  Cortex. 

Mountain  Willozv*  White  rind,  or  Round-leaved  Dogwood. 

The  Bark. 

Specific  Character.  Branches  warty  ;  leaves  broad-oval, 

*  There  are  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  species  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Dog-wood,  and  it  is  probable  they  all  possess  similar^medicinal  properties. 
The  C.  Faniculata,  or  bush  dog-wood^  I  am  credibly  informed,  has  recently 
been  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  promises  to  be  not  inferior  to  the  spe-. 
ems  that  are  in  more  general  use. — I. 


accuniinate,  vvhite-domiy  beneath.  Cyme  much  spread  ;  about 
eight  feet  high.  Berries  blue.  History.  This  species  of  the 
Cornus  is  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  on  the  sides  of 
hills  and  mountains,  from  Canada  to  Virginia.  In  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  introduced  into  the  secondary  list, 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  thought  to  possess 
less  merit  than  the  Cornus  Florida,  which  is  placed  in  the 
primary  catalogue.  Since  the  publication  of  that  work,  the 
circmaia  has  been  more  extensively  used.  The  high  estima¬ 
tion  with  which  it  was  regarded  by  Professor  Ives  of  New 
Haven,  and  by  a  few  other  respectable  physicians,  who  were 
also  practically  acquainted  with  its  virtues,  induced  me  to 
commence  the  use  of  it  as  early  as  the  year  1819,  and  the 
result  of  my  inquiries  were  published  in  1821,  in  the 
New- York  Medical  Repository."^  Although  subsequent  ob¬ 
servation  has  in  some  measure  modified  my  opinion  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  precise  nature  of  its  medicinal  virtues,  it  has  in¬ 
creased  rather  than  diminished  my  confidence  in  its  remedial 
efficacy.  The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  paper  above 

alluded  to,  with  such  additional  information  as  has  been  fur- 
/ 

nished  by  further  experience.  Sensible  Properties.  Taste, 
bitter,  astringent  and  aromatic ;  Colour,  whitish,  or  ash- 
coloured;  and  from  the  smallness  of  the  branches  of  the  shrub, 
the  bark  when  dry  resembles  in  its  quilled  appearance,  as  also 
in  colour,  the  pale  Peruvian  bark;  {Cinchona  lancifolia)  when 
pulverized,  it  resembles  ipecac.  Chemical  Composition. 
Large  proportions  of  tannin  and  gallic  acid,  extractive  and 
bitter  principle,  resin,  gum-resin,  and  essential  or  aromatic  oil. 
Solubility.  It  yields  almost  entirely  its  medicinal  virtues  by 
infusing  in  boiling  water  ;  for  the  resin  and  gum  resin  exist  in 
inconsiderable  proportions,  and  the  volatile  aroma  is  soluble  in 
water  and  only  dissipated  by  decoction.  Alcohol  and  proof  spirits 
partially  extract  its  active  properties,  but  water  is  the  best,  and 
the  only  necessary  menstruum.  Half  an  ounce  of  this  bark 
yields  by  hoillng  in  water,  and  evaporating  in  a  sand  bath 
seventy-four  grains  of  an  astringent  and  intensely  bitter  extract. 
Infused  in  boiling  water  and  evaporated,  the  same  quantity  of 
bark  yields  sixty-two  grains  of  extract  which  is  more  aromatic 
and  less  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  Medical  Use.  The  medici¬ 
nal  character  of  the  circinata  is  perhaps  more  like  that  of  the 
Cinchona  cordifolia  than  of  any  other  article  ;  but  it  differs 
from  it  in  possessing  more  astringency  and  aroma.  It  is  not  only 
more  astringent,  but  is  a  better  tonic  than  the  Colombo.  In 

*  Description^  Analytical  examination  and  MedicalHistory  of  the  Cornus 
Circinata.  or  Mountain  IViUow.  Med.  Jiep.voIM2d.  Page  115. 
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whatever  form  it  may  be  administered,  it  seldom,  if  ever,  disa¬ 
grees  with  the  stomach.  I  have^rescribed  it  in  various  diseases 
as  a  tonic,  but  its  peculiar  excellence  is  in  affections  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  depending  on,  or  connected  with,  a  relaxed 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  chronic  diarrhoea  it  is 
more  uniformly  efficacious  than  any  remedy  in  common  use. 
Those  who  have  used  it  most,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  have  most  confidence  in  its  remedial  powers,  and  it  is 
believed  that  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  articles,  no 
plant  indigenous  to  this  country  would  add  so  much  to  the 
value  of  our  Materia  Medica  as  this,  if  it  were  introduced  into 
general  use.  From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  readily  be 
inferred  that  it  is  forbidden  in  diseases  accompanied  with  febrile 
excitement,  and  that  in  most  instances  it  should  be  preceded 
by  evacuants.  During  the  last  year  a  considerable  quantity  of 
this  bark  has  been  pulverized  by  Dr.  Sandford  of  Connecticut, 
in  his  manufactory,  so  justly  celebrated  for  grinding  Peruvian 
bark.  Medicinal  Preparations  and  Doses.  It  may  be 
administered  in  substance  |'in  doses  of  3j  to  3ijt  in  infusion^ 
prepared  by  pouring  a  pint  of  boiling  water  to  5j  of  the  bark 
coarsely  powdered,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  eligible  prepa¬ 
ration^  and  in  decoction  f  prepared  with  the  same  proportions,* 
Dose,  from  3j  to  3ij.  In  obstinate  diarrhoea  accompanied 
with  dyspeptic  stomach  and  dry  skin,  3j  of  this  bark  combined 
with  gr.  ii  to  liij  of  Ipecac,  and  given  pro  re  nata  will  be  found 
an  excellent  prescription. 

CORNUS  FLORIDA. 

fF.  I.  661.  Bw,  II.  73.  Bn,  I.  44.  Cortex* 

Dog-wood  Tree,  J^ew  England  box-wood.  The  Bark, 

Specific  Character.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  involucres 
four,  very  large,  somewhat  obcordate,  and  appear  like  petals  : 
fruit  ovate,  berries  red,  involucres  white,  very  showy,  but  the 
corals  are  obscure.  Description.  An  ornamental  tree  growing 
abundantly  throughout  the  United  States :  it  rises  to  the  height 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet ;  flowers  in  May  and  June;  its  berries 
ripen  in  September.  Qualities.  The  bark  of  this  tree  is  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  possesses  but  little  odour,  to  the  taste  is 
bitter,  astringent,  and  in  a  small  degree  pungent  and  aromatic. 
Chemical  Composition. Tannin,  gallic  acid,  resin,  gum- 

*  This  substance  was  made  the  subject  of  an  inaugural  thesis,  and  first 
analyzed  in  1803,  by  Dr.  John  M.  Walker.  I  have  since  repeated  most  of  his 
chemical  experiments  and  am  satisfied  of  the  general  accuracy  of  his  con- 
e]  usions. 


resin,  bitter  extractive  and  mucilage.  Medical  Properties. 
It  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  tonic,  very  closely  allied  in  its 
character  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  has  been  extensively  and 
pretty  successfully  prescribed  for  the  cure  of  intermittent 
fevers;  it  is  however  much  more  stimulating  than  the  cinchona, 
and  is  not  so  uniformly  efficacious.  It  has  an  intermediate 
relation  to  the  cinchona,  and  the  Cortex  liriordendroji,  or  bark 
of  the  tulip  tree.  In  the  treatment  of  vernal  intermittents  of 
this  climate,  which  frequently  commence  with  a  remitting  type, 
and  require  free  depletion,  preliminary  to  the  use  of  tonics, 
Peruvian  bark  may  be  advantageously  given  when  that  of 
the  Cornus  would  be  injurious  ;  but  when  this  disease  is  deci¬ 
dedly  of  an  asthenic  diathesis,  unaccompanied  with  local 
inflammation  ;  and  in  the  protracted  stage  of  typhus,  where 
stimulants  in  combination  with  tonics  are  required,  the  latter 
is  probably  preferable  to  the  former.  Solubility.  Its  most 
active  and  valuable  properties  are  soluble  in  water,  but  these 
are  also  partially  dissolved,  together  with  the  resin,  by  proof 
spirit.  In  these  respects,  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
Peruvian  bark,  but  as  the  Cornus  is  the  most  stimulating  of  the 
two,  and  the  resin,  the  most  stimulating  of  its  proximate  princi¬ 
ples,  without  itself  adding  to  the  tonic  virtues  of  the  bitter 
extractive,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  water  is  the  proper 
menstruum  for  this  bark  when  used  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona. 
Most  writers  on  this  article  agree  that  it  is  improved  by  keeping 
at  least  one  year.  The  fresh  bark  frequently  disagrees  with  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  When  collected  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  dried  and  preserved  in  a  proper  manner,  it  is  but 
little  inferior  in  strength  to  the  yellow  Peruvian  bark — its 
Medicinal  Preparations  are  the  same.  The  extract,  in  doses 
of  gr.v.  to  gr.xv.  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  eligible  modes 
of  its  exhibition. 

CORNUS  SERICIA. 

W»  I.  663.  Bn.  I.  115.  Cortex* 

Swamp  Dog-wood.  Red  ivillow.  The  Bark. 

Specific  Character.  Branches  spreading;  branchlets  wool¬ 
ly:  leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  rusty — pubescent  beneath:  cymes 
depressed,  woolly.  About  seven  feet  high ;  flowers  in  June 
and  July ;  berries  bright  blue.  Is  found  from  Canada  to 
Georgia,  growing  in  swamps  and  on  the  borders  of  rivers 
and  creeks.  The  chemical  and  medicinal  qualities  of  the 
Cornus  Florida  and  Sericia  were  found  from  the  invcstiiiationf?^ 
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ofDr.Walkerto  be  essentially  the  same,  and  succeeding  writers, 
particularly  Dr.  W.  P.  C.  Barton,  and  Dr.  Bigelow,  have  cor¬ 
roborated  his  conclusions.  Dr.  Bigelow  says,'^  the  genus  Cor- 
nus  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  like  cinchona  in  the  southern, 
appears  to  have  the  same  medical  character  pervading  all  its 
species,  dilfering  only  in  degree.”  This  remark  in  a  general  sense 
is  undoubtedly  correct,  but  it  is  too  general  for  a  practical  apho¬ 
rism.  The  Sericia  is  less  bitter,  more  astringent,  and  more 
pleasant  to  the  taste  than  the  Florida^  and  on  the  whole  resem¬ 
bles  it  less  than  it  does  the  Circinata*  Although  they  are  all 
tonic  and  astringent,  and  under  some  circumstances  either  of 
them  may  be  administered  with  equal  success,  still,  from  the 
more  stimulant  properties  of  the  Florida,  it  would  be  objec¬ 
tionable  in  some  cases  in  which  the  otherspecies  would  bebene- 
ticial.  The  former  is  the  only  species  admitted  into  the  primary 
list  in  the  American  PharmacopoBia,  and  the  one  to  which  the 
attention  of  writers  has  been,  probably  by  accident,  most  di¬ 
rected;  but  so  far  from  meriting  this  pre-eminence,  it  is  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  it  is  as  valuable  as  either  of  the  other 
species.  Our  country  abounds  with  vegetables,  possessing 
bitter  and  tonic  properties,  so  combined  as  to  be  very  near 
allied  in  their  medicinal  character  to  the  Cornus  Florida  ; 
but,  the  properties  of  the  Circmata  are  peculiar  and  specific, 
and  when  more  generally  known,  it  is  confidently  believed, 
will  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  article  of  the  Materia 
Medica. — L] 


GRETA  PRAIPARATA.  L.D. 

Gurbonas  Calcis  Prepara tus.  E.  Prepared  Chalk, 

Tins' is  common  chalk,  the  coarser  particles  of  which  have: 
been  removed  by  the  mechanical  operation  of  w'ashing.  It 
consists  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  various  earthy  impurities. 
The  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  directs  a  chemical  process  for 
obtaining  a  perfectly  pure  carbonate,  {Creta  PrcBcipitata,)  but 
it  appears  to  be  an  unnecessary  refinement.  Medical  Uses. 
It  is  antacid  and  absorbent,  on  which  account  it  is  useful  in 
acidities  of  the  primas  viae,  and  in  diarrhoeas,  after  removing  all 
irritating  matters  by  previous  evacuation.  {Form,  52,)  From 
its  absorbent  properties,  it  is  a  good  external  application  to 
ulcers  discharging  a  thin  ichorous  matter.  Dose,  grs.  x  to 
or  more.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  it  must 
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not  be  combined  with  acidulous  salts  ;  1  have  however  seen  a 
formula  for  a  powder,  intended  as  an  astringent,  in  which  chaliv 
and  alum  entered  as  ingredients.  Officinal  Prep.  Hy¬ 
drargyrum  cum  creta,  L.  Pulvis  cretm  comp.  L.E.  Pidv. 
Opiatus*  (ff)  E.  Mist,  CretCRf  L.E.  Trochisci  Carhonatis 
Calcis,  E,  Confectio  Aromatica,  (#)  L.E, 

CROCI  STIGMATA.  L.E. 

(Crocus  Sativus.) 

Crocus.  D.  Saffron, 

Qualities.  Form,  cakes,  consisting  of  the  stigmata  of  the 
flower,  closely  pressed  together.  Odour,  sweet,  penetrating, 
and  diffusive.  Taste^  warm  and  bitterish.  Colour,  a  rich  and 
deep  orange  red.  Chemical  Composition.  One  hundred 
parts  consist  of  sixty-two  of  extractive,  the  remaining  parts  are 
chiefly  ligneous  fibre,  with  small  portions  of  resin  and  essen¬ 
tial  oil.  Bouillon  Lagrange  and  Vogel  have  examined  this 
extractive  matter  very  accurately,  and  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  watery  infusion  assuming  different  colours  when  treated 
with  different  agents,  they  have  named  it  polychroite.  Thus 
chlorine  and  light  destroy  its  colour,  sulphuric  acid  changes  it 
to  indigo  which  gradually  becomes  lilac,  and  nitric  acid  gives 
it  a  green  hue.  Solubility.  It  yields  its  colour  and  active 
ingredients  to  water,  alcohol,  proof  spirit,  wine,  vinegar,  and 
in  a  less  degree  to  aether  ;  the  watery  infusion  and  the  vinous 
tincture  soon  grow  sour,  and  lose  their  properties,  and  the  so¬ 
lution  in  vinegar  becomes  quickly  colourless.  Med.  Uses. 
It  is  now  never  employed  but  for  the  sake  of  its  colour  or  aro-  / 
matic  flavour,  as  an  adjunct  to  other  substances.  It  is  much 
used  in  foreign  cookery  to  colour  rice,  &;c.  Officinal  Prep. 
Syrup.  Croci,  L.  Tinct,  Croci  sativi,  E.  Confect,  Aromat, 
L.D.  (0)  PiL  Aloes  cum  Myrrha,  L.  (^.)  Tinct,  Aloes 
comp,  (©)  L  .E.D.  Tinct,  Cinchonce  comp.  L.D.  Tinct, 
Rhei,  L.  (0)  Tinct.  Rhei  comp,  L.  (0.)  Adulte¬ 
rations.  It  is  not  unfrequently  sophisticated  with  the  fibres 
of  smoked  beef,  or  the  petals  of  flowers,  especially  of  the  ma¬ 
rigold  {Calendula  Officinalis,)  and  of  the  safflower,  {Carthamus 
Tinctorius,)  The  former  of  these  fraudulent  ingredients  is 
indicated  by  the  unpleasant  odourwhich  arises  when  the  saffron 
is  thrown  upon  live  coals  ;  the  latter,  by  infusing  the  specimen 
in  hof  water,  when  the  expanded  stigmata  may  be  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  other  petals  of  substituted  flowersr  A  de^ 
ficiency  of  colour  and  odour  in  the  infusion  indicates  that  a 
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tincture  or  infusion  has  already  been  drawn  from  the  sadfon, 
and  that  it  has  been  subsequently  pressed  again  into  a  cake. 
In  the  market  is  to  be  found  saffron  from  Sicily,  France,  and 
Spain,  besides  the  English  ;  that  which  is  imported  from  Spain 
is  generally  spoiled  with  oil,  in  which  it  is  dipped  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  preserving  it.  The  cake  saffron  sold  in  some  of  the 
less  respectable  shops,  consists  of  one  part  of  saffron  and  nine 
of  marigold,  made  into  a  cake  with  oil,  and  then  pressed  ;  it 
is  sold  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  use  of  birds,  when 
in  moult. 


CUBEBiE,^  (Piper  Cubeba.) 

Cubebs,  or  Java  Pepper. 

This  Indian  spice,  a  native  of  Java,  formerly  held  a  place 
in  our  materia  medica,  and  entered  into  the  composition  of 
mithridate  and  thcriaca^  but  being  inferior  in  pungency  and 
aromatic  warmth  to  pepper,  it  fell  into  disuse.  Lately,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  ushered  into  surgical  practice  for  the  cure  of 
gonorrhoea,  with  all  the  extravagance  of  praise  which  usually 
attends  the  revival  of  an  old,  or  the  introduction  of  a  new  medi¬ 
cine.!  It  has  been  pronounced  to  be  a  specific  in  this  com¬ 
plaint,  if  taken  in  the  early  stages,  in  the  dose  of  a  desert 
spoonful  three  times  a  day,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water. 
The  Indians  have  been  long  acquainted  with  the  influence 
which  cubebs  exerts  upon  these  organs  ;  thus  Garcias,  ‘‘‘Apud 
fndos  cubebarum  in  vino  maceratarum  est  usus  ad  excitandam 
veneremd"^  Chemical  Composition.  M.  Vauquelin  has 
lately  made  a  very  accurate  analysis  of  this  pepper,  from  which 
its  composition  may  be  stated  as  follows:  1.  A  volatile  oil, 
which  is  nearly  solid.- — 2.  A  resin,  resembling  Balsam  of  Co¬ 
paiba,— 3.  Another  and  coloured  resin. — 4.  A  coloured 
gummy  matter. — 5.  An  extractive  principle,  similar  to  that 
which  is  found  in  leguminous  plants. — 6.  Some  saline  sub¬ 
stances.  He  considers  the  resin  resembling  the  Copaiba^  to  be 
the  peculiar  matter  in  which  that  property  resides,  which  im¬ 
parts  to  it  the  power  of  curing  gonorrhoea.  As  the  qualities 
of  this  spice  do  not  reside  in  volatile  elements,  an  extract  made 
with  rectified  spirit  will  be  found  to  possess  the  whole  of  its 
virtues.  The  French,  in  their  new  Codex  Medicamentarius, 

^  Cubeba — Indis  Cwiai;  Avicennse  Kebciba.  It  makes  short  the  penultinia, 
because  Actuarius,  and  other  modern  Greeks  call  it  jtiTriTrep,  xo/uTriTrep,  and 
KOfjtCsCct. 

t  See  ‘^Practical  Observations  on  the  use  of  the  Cubebs,  in  thi?  cure  of 
Gonorrhnpa.”  by  H.  J  effkkts,  Ksq. 


have  introduced  the  cubebs  into  their  list  of  materia  medica. 
Adulterations.  The  Turkey  Yellow  Berries,”  i.  e.  the 
dried  fruit  of  the  Rhamnus  Catharticus,  are  often  substituted 
for  the  Cubebs,  and  the  similarity  between  them  is  so  great, 
that  the  casual  observer  may  be  easily  deceived. 

CUPRI  SULPHAS.  L.E.D.  Sulphate  of  Copper, 
vulgo  Blue  VitrioL  Blue  Copperas, 

Qualities.  Form^  crystals,  which  are  rhomboidal  prisms. 
Colour,  a  deep  rich  blue.  Taste,  harsh,  acrid,  and  styptic ; 
they  slightly  effloresce  ;  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  no 
effervescence  occurs,  a  circumstance  which  at  once  distim 
guishes  this  salt  from  (Erugo.  Chemical  Composition. 
According  to  the  latest  experiments,  it  is  an  oxy-sulphate,  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  proportional  of  peroxide  with  two  proportionals 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  crystallized,  it  contains  ten  pro¬ 
portionals  of  water  *,  its  beautiful  colour  depends  on  this  last 
ingredient.  Solubility.  It  is  soluble  in  four  parts  of  water 
at  60,  and  in  less  than  two  at  212°;  the  solution  shows  an 
excess  of  acid  by  reddening  litmus.  In  alcohol  it  is  insoluble. 
Incompatible  Substances.  Alkalies  and  their  ca7'bonates  / 
subborate  of  soda  ;  acetate  of  ammonia  /  tartrate  of  potass  j 
muriate  of  lime  /  nitrate  of  silver  /  sub^acetate,  and  acetate  of 
lead  y  oxy -muriate  of  mercury;  all  astringent  vegetable  infu¬ 
sions  and  tinctures.  Iron  immersed  in  the  solution,  precipi¬ 
tates  copper  in  a  metallic  form  ;  hence  the  exhibition  of  the 
filings  of  iron  has  been  proposed  as  an  antidote.^  Med  cal 

*  It  may  be  here  observed,  that  Copper,  in  its  metallic  form,  exerts  no  action 
upon  the  system.  A  most  striking  instance  of  this  fact  occurred  during  my 
hospital  practice,  in  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who  swallowed  six  copper 
penny  pieces  with  a  view  of  destroying  herself;  she  was  attended  by  Dr.  Ma- 
ton  and  myself  in  the  Westminster  Hospital  for  two  years,  tor  a  disease  which 
we  considered  visceral,  but  which  was  evidently  the  effect  of  mechanical  ob¬ 
struction,  occasioned  by  the  coin.  After  a  lapse  of  five  years  she  voided  them, 
and  then  confessed  the  cause  of  her  protracted  disease,  during  the  whole  course 
of  which  no  symptom  arose  which  could  in  any  way  be  attributed  to  the  poi¬ 
sonous  influence  of  copper.  Dr.  Baillie,  in  his  morbid  anatomy,  relates  a  case, 
in  which  five  halfpence  had  been  lodged  in  a  pouch  in  the  stomach,  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  without  occasioning  any  irritation ;  and  Theodore  Gardelle, 
after  his  conviction  for  the  murder  of  Mrs.  King,  in  Leicester  Square,  swal¬ 
lowed  a  number  of  halfpence,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  himself,  but  with¬ 
out  producing  any  ill  effects.  Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson  relates  also  two  cases  of 
halfpence  being  swallowed  by  children,  in  one  of  which  the  copper  coin  re¬ 
mained  six  months  in  the  intestines,  and  in  the  other  two  months.  The  filings 
of  copper  were  formerly  a  favourite  remedy  in  rheumatism,  a  drachm  of  which 
has  been  taken  with  impunity  for  a  dose.  It  appears  therefore  that  metallic 
copper  does  not  undergo  any  change  in  the  digestive  organs  by  which  it  is 
f'onverted  into  a  poison,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  substances,  which. 
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Uses.  It  is  emetic  from  grs.  ij  to  xv.  tonic  gr.  | ;  it  is.  how¬ 
ever,  but  rarely  used  internally  except  as  an  emetic,  exter¬ 
nally  it  is  employed  as  an  escharotic  ;  and,  in  solution,  as  a 
stimulant  to  foul  obstinate  ulcers. In  the  proportion  of  half 
a  drachm  to  eight  ounces  of  rose  water  it  forms  a  lotion  which 
has  been  found  very  efficacious  in  phagedenic  ulcers  of  the 
face,  and  in  allaying  itching  when  attended  with  erysipelatous 
inflammation  about  the  anus  and  labia  pudendi.  It  is  also  a 
styptic  when  applied  in  solution.  Officinal  Prep.  Solut. 
Cupri  Sulphat.  com,  E.  Cuprum  Ammoniatum  (5)  L.E.D. 
{Form*  68.) 

CUMINIt  SEMINA.  L.  Cumin  Seeds. 

Qualities.  Odour^  strong,  heavy,  and  peculiar ;  Taste* 
bitterish  and  warm.  Chemical  Composition.  Gum,  resin, 
and  a  yellow  pungent  oil,  upon  which  the  peculiar  properties 
of  the  seeds  depend.  Solubility.  Water  does  not  extract 

out  of  tlie  body,  would  at  once  render  it  destructive,  as  we  have  too  many 
cases  to  show,  from  the  careless  use  of  copper  utensils  in  cookery.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  very  important  fact,  that  copper  cannot  be  dissolved  while  tin  is  co¬ 
existent  in  the  mixture,  hence  the  great  use  of  tinning  copper  utensils  ;  and 
farther,  it  is  asserted  that  untinned  coppers  are  less  liable  to  be  injurious  when 
pewter  spoons  are  used  for  stirring,  than  when  silver  ones  are  employed  for 
that  purpose;  the  explanation  of  this  fact  is  obvious.  For  the  same  reason, 
M.  Proust  has  shown  that  the  tinning  of  kitchen  utensils,  which  consists  of 
equal  parts  of  tin  and  lead,  cannot  be  dangerous  from  the  presence  of  the 
latter  metal,  since  it  is  sufficient  that  the  lead  should  be  combined  with  tin,  in 
order  to  prevent  it  from  being  dissolved  in  any  vegetable  acid ;  for  the  tin 
being  more  oxidable  than  the  lead,  is  exclusively  dissolved,  and  prevents  tlie 
second  from  being  attacked.  In  short,  the  lead  cannot  appropriate  to  itself  an 
atom  of  oxygen,  but  the  tin  would  carry  it  off  in  an  instant.  M.  Guersent 
therefore  is  wrong  when,  speaking  of  the  tinning  of  copper  vessels,  he  says, 
“  it  is  a  light  veil,  which  conceals  the  danger,  instead  of  being  a  true  preserva¬ 
tive,  and  that  it  only  inspires  a  security  often  fa^l.” 

Bates’s  Aciua  Camphorata. — Sulphate  of  copper  is  the  base  of  this 
preparation,  which  was  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Ware.  The  following 
was  his  recipe  :  Cupri  Sulph.  Boli  Gallic^  a.  a.  gr.  xv.  Camphora.  gr.  iv. 

solve  in  aq.  fervent,  f^  iv,  dilueque  cum  aquae,  frigidx  oiv  utjiat  Collyrium. 
t  Chminurn  makes  long  the  penultima,  thus — 

“  Rugosum  Piper  et  pallentis  grana  Cumini 

Pers:  Sat:  v. 

This  line  of  the  satirist  also  records  an  opinion  which  is  worthy  notice,  that 
Cumin  will  make  those  who  drink  it,  or  wash  themselves  with  it,  or  as  some 
say,  who'  smoke  it,  of  a  pale  visage.  This  belief  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorides ; 
and  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  disciples  of  Porcius  Latro,  a  famous  master  of 
the  art  of  speaking,  were  reported  to  have  used  Cumin.,  in  order  to  imitate  that 
paleness  which  their  master  had  contracted  by  his  studies  ;  thus  too  Horace, 

- Proh  si 

Pallerem  casu,  biberent  exsanguc  Cuminum.” 

Epist.  19.  Lih,  1.  Hn:  18. 


more  than  their  odour,  but  alcohol  dissolves  all  the  principles 
ill  which  their  virtues  reside,  and  leaves  upon  evaporation  a 
powerful  extract.  Med.  Uses.  Carminative  and  stomachic  ; 
they  are  however  but  rarely  used,  except  as  an  ingredient  in 
plasters. 

CUPRUM  AMMONIATUM.  L.D. 

Ammoniaretum  Cupri.  E.  Ammoniated  Copper, 

Qualities.  Form,  a  violet  coloured  mass,  which  on  expo¬ 
sure  to  air  becomes  green,  and  is  probably  converted  into  a 
carbonate.  Taste,  styptic  and  metalline.  Odour,  ammoniacal- 
Chemical  Composition.  It  is  a  triple  salt,  a  sub-sulphate  of 
oxide  of  copper,  and  ammonia.  The  Edinburgh  College  is 
certainly  incorrect  in  calling  it  an  ammoniuret.  Solubility, 
f3j  of  water  dissolves  of  this  salt.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  tonic, 
and  antispasmodic.  Dr.  Cullen  first  proposed  its  exhibition  in 
epilepsy,  and  it  has  frequently  been  employed  with  evident 
advantage  in  that  disease.  It  has  been  also  given  in  chorea, 
after  a  course  of  purgatives.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  It  may 
he  formed  into  pills  with  bread  ;  to  which  an  addition  of  sugar  / 
has  been  recommended  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  hard; 
but  we  must  remember  that  recent  experiments  have  shown 
that  sugar  has  the  power  of  counteracting  the  operation  of 
copper.  Dose,  gr.  I  cautiously  increased  to  grs.  v.  twice  a 
day.  Officinal  Preparations.  Liquor  Cupri  Ammoniati,  L. 

CUSPARI^  CORTEX.  L.  (Cusparia  febrifuga.) 

BoNPLANDIJE  TRIFOLIATiE  CoRTEX.  E. 

Angustura,  Cortex.  D. 

Cusparia  or  Angustura  Bark. 

Qualities.  Form,  pieces  covered  with  a  whitish  wrinkled 
thin  epidermis ;  the  inner  surface  is  smooth,  of  a  brownish 
yellow  colour.  Odour,  not  strong,  but  peculiar.  Taste,  bitter, 
slightly  aromatic,  and  permanent.  Chemical  Composition. 
Cinchonia,  resin,  extractive,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  essen¬ 
tial  oil.  Solubility.  Its  active  matter  is  taken  up  by  cold 
and  hot  water,  and  is  not  injured  by  long  decoction,  but  the 
addition  of  alcohol  precipitates  part  of  the  extractive.  Alcohol 
dissolves  its  bitter  and  aromatic  parts,  but  proof  spirit  appears 
to  be  its  most  complete  menstruum.  Incompatible  Sub¬ 
stances.  Sulphate  of  Iron  ^  Sulphate  of  Copper  ^  Oxymuriate 
of  Mercury ^  JVitrate  of  Silver;  Tartarizcd  Antimony^  Suf^- 


acetate,  and  Acetate  of  Lead  ;  Potass  ;  and  perhaps  the  Mint- 
■ml  Acids,  for  they  produce  precipitates,  as  do  also  the  infu¬ 
sions  of  Galls  and  Yellow  Cinchona.  Med.  Uses.  Stimulant 
and  tonic,  it  does  not,  like  cinchona,  oppress  the  stomach,  but 
imparts  a  degree  of  warmth,  expels  flatus,  and  increases  the 
appetite  for  food  :  with  respect  to  its  powers  in  the  cure  of 
intermittents,  many  doubts  are  entertained.  Forms  of  Exhi¬ 
bition,  In  substance,  infusion,  decoction,  tincture,  or  extract ; 
its  nauseous  taste  is  best  disguised  by  cinnamon.  Dose  of  the 
powder,  grs.  v.  to  ;  of  the  infusion  or  decoction,  f3j  5  in 
large  doses  ail  the  forms  are  liable  to  produce  nausea.  Form. 
58.  Off.  Prep.  Infusum  Cusparice.  L.  Tinct.  Bonplandim 
'Trifoliatce,  E,  Tinct,  Angusturce,  D.  Adulterations. 
There  is  found  in  the  market  a  particular  bark  which  has  been 
called  Fine  Angustura,  but  which  is  of  a  different  species, 
and  is  a  very  energetic  poison.  This  bark  is  characterized  by 
having  its  epidermis  covered  with  a  matter  which  has  the 
appearance  of  rust  of  iron,  and  which,  moreover,  possesses 
certain  chemical  properties  of  this  metal ;  for  if  water  acidu¬ 
lated  with  muriatic  acid  be  agitated  in  contact  with  its  powder, 
it  assumes  a  beautiful  green  colour,  and  affords  with  an  alka¬ 
line  prussiate,  {Hydro-cyanate  of  Potass)  a  Prussian  blue  pre¬ 
cipitate.  Late  researches  have  detected  the  presence  of  an 
alkaline  element  in  this  bark,  on  which  the  name  of  Brucia  has 
been  bestowed.  When  this  alkali  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alco¬ 
hol,  and  crystallized  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  it  yields 
colourless  and  transparent  crystals  in  the  form  of  oblique  quad¬ 
rangular  prisms. 

datura:  stramonii  herba.  e.d. 

The  Herbaceous  part  of  the  Thorn  Apple. 

Qualities,  Odour,  foetid  and  narcotic,  occasioning  head- 
ach  and  stupor  ;  Taste,  bitter  and  somewhat  nauseous.  Che¬ 
mical  Composition.  Gum,  resin,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia; 
the  recent  experiments  of  M.  Brandes  have  also  developed  an 
alkaline  element  of  activity,  to  which  the  name  of  Daturia  has 
been  assigned  ;  it  appears  to  exist  in  native  combination  with 
malic  acid  ;  when  in  an  uncombined  state  it  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  water,  and  in  cold  alcohol,  but  boiling  alcohol  dissolves  it. 
It  has  been  obtained  with  difficulty  in  the  form  of  quadrangular 
prisms.  Solubility.  The  medicinal  powers  of  the  herb  are 
alike  extracted  by  aqueous  and  spirituous  menstrua.  Incom¬ 
patible  Substances.  The  infusion  is  precipitated  by  the 
salts  of  lead,  silver,  mercury,  and  iron  ;  the  mineral  acids 


would  also  appear  to  produce  some  essential  changes  which 
may  diminish  its  efficacy.  Acetic  acid  increases  its  powers, 
although  it  relieves  the  effects  of  an  over-dose,  if  administered 
after  the  stomach  has  been  emptied.  This  apparent  anomaly 
is  easily  explained  when  we  consider,  that,  in  the  first  case  its 
operation  is  purely  chemical  increasing  the  solubility  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  plant,  while  in  the  latter  case,  it  operates 
as  a  vital  agent,  restoring  to  the  nervous  system  that  energy 
which  had  been  suspended  by  the  narcotic  influence  of  the 
vegetable.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  narcotic,  and  has  been  regarded 
by  many  authors  as  eminently  antispasmodic  ;  Dr.  Barton,  an 
American  physician,  made  very  extensive  trials  of  its  efficacy, 
the  result  of  which  is  highly  favourable  to  its  use.  Its  root, 
smoked  in  the  manner  of  tobacco,  has  been  much  extolled  as 
a  remedy  in  the  paroxysms  of  spasmodic  asthma  ;  this  practice, 
however,  is  not  unattended  wfith  danger  the  same  transient 
feelings  of  relief  may  be  procured  by  smoking  a  mixture  of 
opium  and  any  aromatic  herb.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  Seme 
discrepancy  of  opinion  has  existed  upon  this  point,  the  native 
practitioners  in  the  Carnatic  give  the  powffiered  root ;  Hufe- 
land  recommends  a  tincture  of  the  whole  plant;  in  this  country 
an  extract  of  the  leaves,  or,  more  lately,  of  the  seeds,  has  been 
preferred,  and  I  have  been  recently  informed  by  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  that  he  has  found  a  tincture  made  of  the  seeds,!  a 
very  efficient  and  unobjectionable  preparation.  Dr.  Davy, 
at  my  request,  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  upon  the 
extracts  prepared  by  Mr.  Barry  in  vacuo^  and  his  report  upon 
the  effects  of  that  of  Stramonium,  wfill  be  found  under  the 
article  Extract,  Stramonii,  which  see.  It  is  said  that  the  Turks 
sometimes  use  the  Stramonium  instead  of  Opium,  and  the 
Chinese  infuse  the  seeds  in  beer.  Cataplasms  of  the  fresh 
bruised  leaves  have  been  very  successfully  used  in  sores  of  ^ 
highly  irritable  and  painful  nature. 


[The  Daturagrows  so  abundantly,  and  is  so  generally  known 
in  the  United  States  by  the  various  synonims  of  Thorn-apple^ 
Jamestown-weed^  Stink-weed^  he,  that  nothing  need  be  said  of 
its  botanical  character,  excepting  that  the  D.  Stramonium  and 
D,  Tatula, — the  former  characterized  by  green  stalks  and 

*  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  from  Ceylon.  See. 
the  observations  made  upon  the  subject  of  the  narcotics  used  by  the  Indiansj 
in  vol.  i.  p.  12. 

t  The  seeds  undoubtedly  contain,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  properties  of 
the  plants.  It  was  in  the  seeds  that  Brandes  first  discovered  the 
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white  iowers,  the  latter  by  purple  stalks  and  flowers,  are  only 
varieties  of  the  same  species,  possessing  the  same  medicinal, 
and,  (with  the  foregoing  exceptions,)  the  same  sensible  prO“ 
perties."^ 

The  powerful  narcotic  and  antispasmodic  properties  of  this 
vegetable  have,  within  a  few  years,  been  demonstrably  con¬ 
firmed  by  several  of  the  most  respectable  physicians  of  our 
country.  Its  utility,  in  allaying  morbid  irritation  in  various 
nervous  diseases,  disconnected  with  fever,  renders  it  a  medicine 
of  great  value.  Dr.  E.  Ives,  of  New  Haven,  showed  me  a 
detailed  account  of  not  less  than  a  dozen  cases  of  epilepsy,  in 
most  of  which  he  had  used  it  with  perfect  success.  Some  of 
these  'were  in  adults,  and  from  their  long  duration,  were  appa¬ 
rently  of  the  most  hopeless  kind.  It  has  also  in  several  instances 
affected  a  permanent  cure  of  Tic  Douloureux.  I  have  seen  the 
happiest  results  from  it  in  numerous  spasmodic  diseases  of  more 
common  occurrence,  also  in  various  anomalous  nervous  affec¬ 
tions,  which  had  resisted  the  antispasmodic  powers  of  opium, 
and  of  many  other  active  remedies  belonging  to  the  same  class. 
Its  action  on  the  nervous  system  is  almost  uniformly  evinced 
dilatation  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes.  When  given  in 
large  doses  it  produces  a  species  of  intoxication  ;  but  in  the 
cases  that  I  have  witnessed,  the  previous  excitement  and  subse¬ 
quent  exhaustion  were  not  so  great  as  what  accompany  intoxi¬ 
cation  from  alcoholic  spirits.  In  still  larger  quantities  the 
Datura  causes  dryness  of  the  fauces,  vertigo,  convulsions  and 
death.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  a  medicine  of  uncer¬ 
tain  or  uncontrollable  operation,  or  at  most,  not  more  so  than 
every  other  narcotic  of  equal  power. 

I  have  prescribed  it  in  various  forms,  and  am  fully  convinced 
that  the  extract  of  the  seeds  is  the  most  eligible  preparation. 
From  observing  their  effects  when  taken  in  substance  I  was 
induced  to  prepare  an  extract  from  them  long  before  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Dr,  Marcet’s  paper  on  the  subject.  I  have  yet  a 
portion  of  the  same  extract,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
./diminished  materially  in  strength  by  keeping;  gr.  ss  will  in 
most  instances  produce  manifest  effects.'^  The  stramonium 
ointment  prepared  by  simmering  the  fresh  leaves  with  lardt  is 
efficacious  in  relieving  the  pain  and  hastening  the  discussion  of 
indolent  inflammatory  tumours. J — I.J 

*  See  Bigelow’s  American  Medical  Botany. 

t  American  Pharmacopoeia. 

t  Dr.  Marcet  gives  the  following  directions  for  making  the  extract.  One 
pound  of  the  seeds  of  Stamoniurn,  after  being  well  braised,  are  boiled  in  three 
gallons  of  water  down  to  one  gallon.  The  decoction  is  strained,  and  the  seeds 


DECOCTA.  L.E.D.  Decoctions. 


These  are  solutions  of  the  active  principles  of  vegetables, 
obtained  by  boiling  them  in  water.  To  decide  upon  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  this  form  of  preparation,  in  each  particular  case, 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  in  question,  in  conducting  the  operation,  the  following 
rules  must  be  observed. 

1.  Those  substances  only  should  he  decocted^  whose  medicinal 
powers  reside  in  principles  which  are  soluble  in  water. 

2.  If  the  active  principle  be  volatile^  decoction  must  be  an 
injurious  process  j  and,  if  it  consist  of  extractive  matter,  long 
boiling,  by  favouring  its  oxidizement,  will  render  it  insipid-, 
insoluble,  and  inert. 

3.  The  substances  to  be  decocted  shoidd  be  previously  bruised, 
or  sliced,  so  as  to  expose  an  extended  surface  to  the  action  of  the 
water. 

4.  The  substances  should  be  completely  covered  with  water, 
and  the  vessel  slightly  closed,  in  order  to  prevent,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  access  of  air :  the  boiling  should  be  continued,  with' 
out  interruption,  and  gently. 

5.  In  compound  decoctions,  it  is  sometimes  convenient  not  to 
put  in  all  the  ingredients  from  the  beginning,  hut  in  succession, 
according  to  their  hardness,  and  the  difficulty  zoith  which  their 
virtues  are  extracted  /  and  if  any  aromatic,  or  other  substances 
containing  volatile  principles,  or  oxidizahle  matter,  enter  into 
the  composition,  the  boiling  decoction  shoidd  be  simply  poured 
upon  them,  and  covered  up  until  cold. 

6.  The  relative  proportions  of  different  vegetable  substances 
to  the  zvater,  must  be  regulated  by  their  nature  ;  the  following 
general  rule  may  be  admitted ,  of  roots,  barks,  or  dried  woods, 
from  Zij  to  '^vj,  to  every  pint  of  water  ;  of  herbs,  leaves,  or 
fiowers,  half  that  quantity  will  suffice. 

7.  The  decoction  ought  to  be  fltered  through  linen,  while  hot, 
as  important  portions  of  the  dissolved  matter  are  frequently 

are  a^ain  boiled  in  one  gallon  of  water  to  two  quarts.  This  second  decoction 
is  strained,  and  being  mixed  v/ith  the  former,  the  whole  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
twelve  hours.  The  liquor  is  then  drawn  off  free  from  fecula  and  oil,  and  eva¬ 
porated  to  a  proper  consistence,  the  better  part  of  the  evaporation  being  per¬ 
formed  in  a  water-bath.  A  considerable  proportion  of  oil  is  separated  from 
the  seeds  by  boiling,  which  is  troublesome  in  the  extract,” 

•  If  the  seeds  be  boiled  without  bruising,  the  precaution  recommended  by 
Dr.  Marcet  to  separate  the  oil  from  the  decoction  will  be  unnecessary.  The 
extract  obtained  will  be  equally  good,  but  in  smaller  quantity. — I. 


deposited  on  cooling  ;  care  must  be  also  taken  that  the  filtre  is 
not  too  fine^  for  it  frequently  happens^  that  the  virtues  of  a 
decoction  depend  upon  the  presence  of  particles  which  are  sus- 
pended  in  a  minutely  divided  state, 

8.  A  decoction  should  be  prepared  in  small  quantities  only^ 

■  and  never  employed^  especially  in  summer ^  forty-eight  hours  after 
it  has  been  made.  It  should  be  considered  as  an  extemporaneous 
preparation^  but  introduced  into  the  pharmacopceia  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  co7ivenience,  and  for  the  sake  of  abridging  the  labour 
of  the  physician. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  water  employed  for  making  de¬ 
coctions,  should  be  free  from  that  quality  which  it  denominated 
hardness. 

The  officinal  decoctions  may  be  classed  into  simple  and 
compound  preparations. 

1 .  Simple, 

Decoctum  Cinchona.  See  Cinchona,  and  Form,  41,  42^ 
127.  The  codex  of  Paris  directs  a  decoction  of  bark,  “  De- 
coctum  KincB  Kincxf  which  is  only  half  the  strength  of  ours, 
but  contains  an  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
potass. 

Degoctum  Cydoni^.  The  inner  coats  of  the  seeds  of  the 
Quince  (Pyrus  Cydonia)  yield  a  very  large  proportion  of  mu¬ 
cilage,  but  as  hot  water  extracts  from  them  also  fecula  and 
other  principles,  the  decoction  very  soon  decomposes.  It  has 
been  strongly  recommended  as  an  application  to  erysipelatous 
surfaces  ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  such 
a  purpose,  since  it  is  not  so  easily  washed  away  from  the  part 
to  which  it  is  applied,  as  ordinary  mucilage  ;  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  it  has  been  preferred  as  an  ingredient  in  injections,  gargles, 
he.  The  native  practitioners  of  India  employ  it  as  a  cooling 
mucilaginous  drink  in  gonorrhoea.  An  ounce  of  bruised  Quince 
'i  seed  will  make  three  pints  of  water  as  thick  and  ropy  as  the 
white  of  an  egg  ;  hence  two  drachms,  the  quantity  directed  by 
the  College,  is  amply  sufficient  for  a  pint  of  the  decoction.  It 
is  coagulated  by  alcohof  acids,  and  metallic  salts. 

Degoctum  Digitalis.  D.  This  is  a  very  improper  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  digitalis,  being  variable  in  strength. 

De  COCTUM  D  uLCAMARiE.  L.  In  making  this  decoction,  w^e 
must  take  care  that  the  operation  of  boiling  is  not  continued 
too  long.  See  Dulcamarce  Caules,  Dose  from  fgss  to  fjj. 

Decogtum  Lichenis.  L.E.D.  In  this  preparation,  we  have 


the  bitter  principle  of  the  plant  united  with  its  fecula.  A  por» 
tion  of  the  fornaef  may  he  removed  bj  macerating  the  lichenj 
and  rejecting  the  tirst  water.  If  gj  of  the  mass  be  boiled  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  fgvj  of  water,  we  shall  obtain  mucilage 
of  a  consistence  similar  to  that  composed  of  one  part  of  gum 
arabic,  and  three  of  water.  Its  exhibition  requires  the  same 
precaution  as  that  of  Mucilago  Acacia,  Dose  ;  a  wine  glass- 
fuil  occasionally.  From  the  large  proportion  of  fecula  which  v 
this  moss  contains,  it  is  perhaps  as  nutritive  as  any  vegetable 
substance,  the  Cerealia  of  course  excepted.  See  Lichen 
Island. 

Decoctum  Papaveris.  L.  In  making  this  decoction,  the 
whole  of  the  capsule  should  be  bruised,  in  order  to  obtain  its 
mucilage  and  anodyne  principle  ;  the  seeds  should  be  also 
retained,  as  they  yield  a  portion  of  bland  oil  which  increases  the 
emollient  quality  of  the  decoction.  A  large  quantity  of  fixed 
oil  is  constantly  in  the  market,  which  is  derived  from  the  seeds 
of  the  poppy.  This  decoction  is  a  useful  fomentation  in  pain¬ 
ful  swellings,  &c. 

Decoctum  Quercus.  L.E.  Decoction  is  the  usual  formv 
in  which  Oak  Bark  is  exhibited,  since  all  its  active  principles 
are  soluble  in  water.  Its  astringent  virtues  depend  upon  gallic 
acid,  tannin,  and  extractive.  The  decoction  is  disturbed  by 
the  following  substances,  the  infusion  of  yellow  cinchona  ,  sub- 
acetate  and  acetate  of  lead  j  solutions  of  isinglass  j  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  iron  j  oxymuriate  of  mercury  /  and  sulphate  of  zinc  j  all 
alkaline  substances  destroy  its  astringency,  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  incompatible  with  it.  It  is  principally  useful  as  a  local  / 
astringent,  in  the  forms  of  gargle,  injection,  or  lotion.  Its 
internal  exhibition  in  obstinate  diarrhoeas,  and  alvine  hemor¬ 
rhages,  has  also  proved  highly  beneficial.  See  Form.  5i,  61, 

Decoctum  Sarsaparilla.  L  E  D.  See  Sarsaparilla.  In 
making  this  decoction,  it  is  rarely  properly  digested  or  boiled 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  extract  its  virtues.  The  only 
salts  which  occasion  precipitates  m  this  decoction  are,  nitrate 
of  mercury  and  acetate  of  lead  j  lime  water  has  the  same  efifecL 

Decoctum  Veratri.  Stimulant  and  acrid;  internally,  it 
is  cathartic,  but  too  violent  to  be  safely  exhibited  ;  it  is  useful 
as  a  lotion  in  scabies,  and  other  cutaneous  eruptions. 

2.  Compound  Decoctions. 

Decoctum  Aloes  Compositum.  It  resembles  the  well 
known  Baume  de  vie.,  and  is  a  scientific  preparation,  constructed 
upon  the  true  principles  of  medicinal  combination.  Aloes  is 
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the  base,  to  which  are  added,  1st,  sub-carbonate  of  potass, 
2dlj,  powdered  myrrh,  3dlj,  extract  of  liquorice,  4thlj,  saffron, 
and  after  the  decoction  is  made,  5thlj,  compound  tincture  of 
cardamoms.  By  the  1st  ingredient  the  aloes  is  rendered  more 
soluble  ;  the  2d  and  3d  suspend  the  portion  not  dissolved,  and 
at  the  same  time  disguise  its  bitterness  ;  the  fourth  imparts  an 
aromatic  flavour,  and  the  5th  not  only  renders  it  more  grateful 
to  the  stomach,  but  prevents  any  spontaneous  decomposition 
from  taking  place.  Its  taste  is  improved  by  keeping.  It  is 
a  warm,  gentle  cathartic.  Form,  80.  Dose  fjss  to  fjj.  Its 
operation  is  different  from  that  of  simple  aloes.  See  Aloes, 
The  following  substances  are  incompatible  with  it ;  strong 
acids,  oxy-rnuriate  of  mercury  tartarized  antimony  ,*  sulphate 
of  zinc;  and  acetate  of  lead;  and  those  salts  which  are  decom¬ 
posed  by  the  fixed  alkalies. 

Decoctum  Guaiaci  Compositum.  E.  Commonly  called 
Decoction  of  woods.  This  decoction  has  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
deservedly,  for  it  can  possess  but  little  power,  except  as  a  dilu- 
enl,  or  demulcent ;  the  water  takes  up  from  the  guaiacum  only 
a  small  portion  of  extractive  matter,  and  the  virtues  of  sassa¬ 
fras,  if  any,  must  be  dissipated. 

Decoctum  Hordei  Compositum. An  elegant  and  useful 
demulcent,  with  an  aperient  tendency. 

Decoctum  Sarsaparilla  Compositum.  L.D,  This  de¬ 
coction,  which  is  an  imitation  of  the  once  celebrated  Lisbon 
Diet  Drink,]  differs  materially  from  the  Decoct :  Guaiaci  comp: 
from  the  addition  of  the  mezereon  root,  which  renders  it  dia¬ 
phoretic  and  alterative,  and  useful  in  the  treatment  of  secon¬ 
dary  syphilis,  and  chronic  rheumatism.  Dose,  from  fjiv  to  f3  vj 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

DIGITALIS  FOLIA.  L.E.D.  (Digitalis  Purpurea) 

Foxglove, 

Qualities.  The  leaves,  when  properly  dried,  have  a  slight 
narcotic  odour,  and  a  bitter  nauseous  taste,  and  when  reduced 
to  powder,  a  beautiful  green  colour.  Chemical  Composition, 

*  The  oriental  beverage,  Sherbet^  from  the  Arabic  word  Sherb.i  to  drink,  so 
celebrated  in  eastern  song,  is  a  decoction  of  barley-meal  and  sugar,  perfumed 
with  roses,  orange  flower,  violet,  or  citron. 

t  Lisbon  Diet  Drink.  Decoctum  Lusitanicum. — Sarsap :  concis : 
Rad :  Chinee.^  a  a  3,j — Jfucum  Jugland :  Cortice  Siccatarum.,  No.  xx.  Aniimo- 
nii  Sulphur eti Lapidis  Pumicis  pulverisat : — Aquee  dislUlat:  lib:  x. — 
The  powdered  antimony  and  pumice-stone  are  to  be  tied  in  separate  pieces  of 
rag,  and  boiled  along  with  the  other  ingredients.  The  use  of  the  pumice- 
stone  is  merely  mechanical,  to  divide  the  antimony. 


Extractive  matter,  and  a  green  resin,  in  both  of  which  the 
narcotic  properties  reside  ;  they  appear  also  to  contain  ammo¬ 
nia,  and  some  other  salts..  Solubility.  Both  water  and 
alcohol  extract  their  virtues,  but  decoction  injures  them.  In¬ 
compatible  Substances.  See  Infusum  Digitalis.  Medical 
Uses.  It  is  directly  sedative,  although  some  maintain  the 
contrary  opinion,  diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and 
the  general  irritability  of  the  system,  and  increasing  the  action 
of  the  absorbents,  and  the  discharge  by  urine.  The  etfects 
appear  to  be  in  a  great  degree  connected  with  its  sensible 
influence  upon  the  body,  which  is  indicated  by  feelings  of  slight 
nausea  and  languor ;  accordingly,  every  attempt  to  prevent 
these  unpleasant  etfects,  or  to  correct  the  operation  of  digitalis,  / 
by  combining  it  with  aromatic,  or  stimulant  medicines,  seems 
to  be  fatal  to  the  diuretic  powers  of  the  remedy.  Dr.  Blackall 
in  his  “  Observations  upon  the  cure  of  Dropsies,”  has  offered 
some  remarks  which  bear  upon  this  point,  and  to  which  I  have 
before  referred.  See  Volume  I,  page  128  and  184. 

Several  of  the  formulae  introduced  under  the  class  of  diu¬ 
retics  are  combinations  supported  by  high  authority,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  their  adoption  can  be  sanctioned  upon  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  they  are  however  well  calculated  to  illustrate  the  nature 
of  diuretic  compounds,  and  this  is  the  only  purpose  for  which 
they  were  selected.  See  Form.  103.  The  French  have  intro¬ 
duced  in  their  new  Codex,  an  ethereal  tincture,  Tinctura 
JFtherea  Digitalis  purpurea,.,  in  which  the  sedative  influence  of 
the  plant  must  be  entirely  overwhelmed  by  the  stimulant  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  menstruum.  Under  the  head  of  Diuretics.,  in 
the  first  volume,  1  have  so  fully  considered  the  value  of  diuretic 
combinations,  and  the  modus  operandi  of  Digitalis,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  in  this  place.  Digitalis 
has  considerable  influence  over  the  action  of  the  heart;  and  in 
certain  diseases,  attended  with  inordinate  motions  of  that  organ, 
it  proves  eminently  serviceable  ;  I  have  employed  it  with  great 
satisfaction  in  cases  of  palpitation  connected  with  a  state  of 
general  irritability,  as  so  frequently  occurs  in  female  disorders; 
and  according  to  my  observations  where  it  succeeds,  opium 
generally  does  harm.  Form*  32.  Forms  of  Exhibition. 
In  substance,  tincture,  or  infusion  ;  the  latter  form  is  most 
efficient  as  a  diuretic.  Dose  of  the  powdered  leaves  gr.  j,  in 
a  pill,  twice  a  day  ;  the  augmentation  of  the  dose  should  pro¬ 
ceed  at  the  rate  of  one  fourth  of  the  original  quantity,  every 
second  day,  until  its  operation  becomes  apparent,  either  on  the 
kidneys,  or  on  the  constitution  generally.  If  it  produce  such 
a  disturbance  in  the  primae  viae  as  to  occasion  vomiting  or 
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purging,  its  diuretic  powers  will  be  lost ;  in  such  a  case  the 
addition  of  a  small  portion  of  opium,  or  opiate  confection,  may 
be  expedient.  The  distressing  effects  of  an  over-dose  are  best 
counteracted  by  tincture  of  opium  in  brandy  and  water,  and 
by  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  A 
London  Surgeon  has  lately  stated  that  he  has  prescribed  the 
tincture  of  Digitalis,  in  the  dose  of  twenty  five  drops,  three 
times  a  day,  in  barley  water,  with  great  success  in  Gonorrhoea, 
Officinal  Prep:  Infus :  Digitalis.  L  E.  Tinct :  Digital: 
L.E.D.  Decoct ;  Digitalis  ;  D.  It  is  very  important  that 
the  leaves  of  this  plant  be  properly  collected,  and  accurately 
preserved ;  they  should  be  gathered  when  the  plant  is  beginning 
to  flower,  and,  as  it  is  biennial,  in  the  second  year  of  its  growth; 
the  largest  and  deepest  coloured  flowers  should  be  also  selected, 
for  they  are  the  most  powerful ;  they  should  be  also  carefully 
dried  until  they  become  crisp,  or  they  will  lose  much  of  their 
virtue  ;  the  too  common  method  of  tying  them  in  bundles,  and 
hanging  them  up  to  dry,  should  be  avoided,  for  a  fermentation 
is  produced  by  such  means,  and  the  parts  least  exposed  soon 
become  rotten.  The  powdered  leaves  ought  to  be  preserved 
in  opaque  bottles,  and  kept  from  the  action  of  light  as  well  as 
of  air  and  moisture  ;  a  damp  atmosphere  has,  upon  a  principle 
already  explained,  a  very  injurious  operation,  by  carrying  off 
those  faint  poisonous  effluvia  with  which  its  efficacy  seems  to 
be  intimately  connected. 


[DRACONTIUM  FGETIDUM.  W.  II.  288. 

^  ICTODES  FcETIDUS.  Bw,  II.  41, 

Symplocarpus  Fietidus.  Bn.  I.  123.  Radix. 

Skunk-cabbage.  Poll- cat-weed.  Itch-weed.  The  root. 

The  botanical  habits  and  peculiar  character  of  this  plant, 
are  so  well  and  so  generally  known  in  the  United  States,  that 
it  is  thought  unnecessary  to  describe  its  Specific  Character  istics. 
Sensible  Properties.  Taste.,  acrid  and  pungent,  smell  pecu¬ 
liarly  offensive.  Chemical  Composition.  Mucilage,  fecula, 
a  small  proportion  of  resin,  and  an  acrid  principle  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  obtain  uncombined.  Medicinal  Qualities. 
Professor  Bigelow  represents  this  volatile  principle  to  be 
readily  dissipated  by  drying;  and  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  root ' 
in  substance,  it  accords  with  my  observation.  It  loses  its  pun¬ 
gent  taste,  and  appears  to  be  nearly  inert  in  a  few  weeks  after 
rt  is  gathered ;  but  I  prepared  an  alcoholic  extract  some  years 


ago,  by  digesting  the  fresh  roots  and  the  tincture  evaporating 
in  the  sun,  which  possessed  and  retained  all  the  acrimony  oi 
the  recent  root.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  prepara¬ 
tion  that  can  ever  become  officinal,  and  whether  its  properties 
are  of  sufficient  value  to  introduce  it  into  general  use,  is 
doubtful.  This  remark  is  made,  however,  from  the  belief  that 
its  antispasmodic  power  is  owing  to  its  peculiar  odour.  On  the 
contrary,  some  writers  affirm  that  the  root  retains  its  remedial 
virtues  after  it  has  lost  its  pungent  sensible  qualities,  and  that 
the  seeds  are  not  less  active  than  the  root.  I  can  say  nothing 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  seeds  from  personal  experience.  The 
fresh  leaves  are  actively  rubefacient,  and,  where  they  can  be 
obtained,  may  be  used  with  safety,  convenience,  and  economy."^ 
Medical  Use.  It  has  been  most  extolled  for  its  antispasmodic 
powers  in  relieving  asthma,  hysteria,  and  whooping  cough ;  it 
may  be  advantageously  used  in  all  other  spasmodic  complaints 
of  the  respiratory  organs.  Doses  from  333  to  3j  of  the  pow¬ 
dered  root,  gr.  ij  to  gr.  v.  of  the  extract,  repeated  every  two 
^  hours.—!.] 


DULCAMARiE  CAULES  L.D.  (Solanum  Dulcamara.) 
The  Twigs  of  Woody  Nightshade  ot  Bittersweet » 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  are  extracted  by  boiling  water,  but 
long  coction  destroys  them  ;  the  usual  and  best  form  in  which 
it  can  be  administered  is  that  of  decoction  or  infusion.  It  is  now 
rarely  used  except  in  cutaneous  affections.  Officinal  Prep: 
Decoct :  Dulcam :  L. 

I 

ELATERII  POMA.  L.E.D.  (Momordica  Elalerium.) 
Wild^  or  Squirting  Cucumber. 

This  plant  appears,  from  the  testimony  of  Dioscorides  and 
i  other  writers,  to  have  been  employed  by  the  ancient  physicians 
I  with  much  confidence  and  success.  All  the  parts  of  the  plants 
i  were  considered  as  purgative,  although  not  in  an  equal  degree; 
i  thus  Geoffroy,  radicum  vis  catharthica  major  est  quam  folio‘> 

\  rum^  minor  vero  quam  fructuumN  This  question  has  very 
I  lately  been  setat  rest  by  the  judicious  experiments  of  Dr, 

I  Clutterbuck,t  which  prove  that  the  active  principle  of  this 

See  Collections  for  an  Essay  towards  a  Materia  Medica  of  the  United 
I  States,  by  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  3d  edition.  Page  21. 

I  t  See  London  Medical  Repository,  Vol.  xii.  No,  67. 
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pknt  resides  more  particularly  in  the  juice  which  is  lodged  in 
the  centre  of  the  fruit,  and  which  spontaneously  subsides  from 
it ;  when  this  substance  is  freed  from  extraneous  matter,  it 
possesses  very  energetic  powers,  and  appears  to  me  to  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  consideration  as  a  distinct  proximate  principle  which  I 
shall  venture  to  call  Elatin.  See  Extractum  Elaterii, 

ELEMI.  L.D.  (Amyris  Elemifera.  Resina.)  Elemi. 

This  substance  is  what  is  generally  termed  a  gum-resin  ; 
that  is,  a  compound  consisting  of  gum,  resin,  and  volatile  oil : 
late  researches,  however,  seem  to  show  that  these  bodies  are 
compounds  of  a  peculiar  character,  consisting  of  a  volatile 
substance,  something  between  essential  oil  and  resin,  and  a 
constituent  which  possesses  the  properties  of  extractive  rather 
than  those  of  gum. 

True  Elemi  has  a  fragrant  aromatic  odour,  not  unlike  that 
of  fennel-seeds,  but  more  potent.  When  powdered  it  mixes 
with  any  unguent ;  it  also  combines  with  balsams  and  oils,  and 
by  the  aid  of  heat,  with  turpentine.  Uses.  It  is  only  employed 
for  forming  the  mild  digestive  ointment^  which  bears  its  name, 
viz.  Unguent :  Elemi  comp  :  L.D. 

EMPLASTRA.  L.E.D.  Plasters. 

The  principles  upon  which  this  form  of  preparation  is  to  be 
constructed,  are  fully  detailed  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 

Emplastrum  Ammoniaci.  L.  Ammoniacum  reduced  to  a 
suitable  consistence  by  distilled  vinegar.  It  adheres  to  the 
skin  without  irritating  it,  and  without  being  attended  with  any 
unpleasant  smell. 

Emplastrum  Ammoniaci  cum  Hydrargyro.  L.D.  The 
mercury  in  this  plaster  is  in  the  state  of  oxidation  ad  minimum* 
It  is  discutient  and  resolvent,  and  is  applicable  to  indurated 
glands,  and  venereal  nodes,  and  for  removing  indurations  of  the 
periosteum,  remaining  after  a  course  of  mercury;  the  addition 
of  the  ammoniacum  increases  the  stimulating  and  discutient 
powers  of  the  mercury,  which  gives  this  plaster  a  superiority 
over  the  Emplastrum  Hydrargyri.  It  is  also  powerfully 
adhesive. 

Emplastrum  Assafcetid^.  E.  Emplast.  Plumbi  and 
Assafoetida,  of  two  parts ^  galbanum  and  yellow  wax,  of 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Sterry,  in  the  Borough,  prepares  a  plaster  of 
this  description,  which  is  sought  after  with  great  avidity.  What  a  blessing  it 
would  be  upon  the  com.muniW,  if  every  nostrum  ''vere  equally  innocuous! 


each  one  fjart,  i  have  seen  it  useful  in  flatulent  cholic,  when, 
applied  over  the  umbilical  region. 

Emplastrum  Cer^.  L.  Emplast :  Simplex,  E.  This  is 
Emplast:  Cerce  of  P.L.  1787,  the  Emplast  :  Alirahens  of 
1745,  so  called  because  it  was  formerly  employed  to  keep  up 
a  discharge  from  a  blistered  surface,  and  the  Emplastrum  dt 
melilolo  simplex  of  1720. 

Emplastrum  Cumini.  L.  A  valuable  combination  of  warm 
and  stimulant  ingredients. 

Emplastrum  Galbani  Compositum.  L.D.  Emplast : 
Gummos,  E.  More  powerful  than  the  preceding  plaster.  In 
indolent  glandular  enlargements  of  a  strumous  character,  in 
fixed  and  long-continued  pains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
joints,  or  in  anomalous  or  arthritic  pains  of  the  ligaments,  this 
plaster  is  said  to  be  frequently  beneficial. 

Emplastrum  Hydrargyri.  L.E.  The  mercury  in  this 
plaster  is  in  the  state  of  oxidation  ad  minimum  ;  each  drachm 
containing  about  fifteen  grains  of  mercury,  (sixteen  grains^ 
Edinb,)  It  is  alterative,  discutient,  and  sometimes  sialogogue; 
but  it  is  inferior  to  the  Emplast :  Ammoniac  :  cum  Hydrargyre, 

Emplastrum  Lytt^.  L.  Emplast :  Cantharidis  vesicato- 
ricB.  E.D.  A  variety  of  substances  has  in  different  times  been 
employed  for  producing  vesication,  but  no  one  has  been  found 
to  answer  with  so  much  certainty  and  mildness  as  the  Lyttoe* 
All  the  others  are  apt  to  leave- ill-conditioned  ulcers  ;  true  it 
is,  that  the  emplastrum  lyttas  will  occasionally  fail,  but  this  is 
;  generally  attributable  to  some  inattention,  or  want  of  caution 
on  the  part  of  the  person  who  prepares  it ;  in  spreading  it,  the 
i  spatula  should  never  be  heated  beyond  the  degree  of  boil¬ 
ing  water ;  the  plaster  also  should  be  sufficiently  secured 
:  on  the  part  by  slips  of  adhesive  plaster,  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
[  bound  on  too  tight ;  where  the  cuticle  is  thick,  the  application 
(  of  a  poultice  for  an  hour,  previous  to  that  of  the  blister,  will 
'  be  useful,  or  the  part  may  be  washed  with  vinegar.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  absorption  of  the  active  principle  of  the  Lyttm^ 
blisters  are  apt  to  occasion  strangury  and  bloody  urine  ;  it  has 
been  auproblem,  therefore,  of  some  importance  to  discover  a 
{  plan  by  which  such  an  absorption  may  be  obviated  5  for  this 
<  purpose,  camphor  has  been  recommended  to  be  mixed  with 
i  the  blistering  composition,  and  a  piece  of  thin  gauze  has  been 
i  interposed  between  the  plaster  and  the  skin  ;  but  it  has  been 
1  lately  found,  that  ebullition  in  water  deprives  the  Lyttm  of  allNf 
)  power  of  thus  acting  on  the  kidneys,  without  in  the  least  dimi- 
'!  nishing  their  vesicatory  properties  :  the  ordinary  time  required 
(  for  the  full  action  of  a  blister  is  ten  or  twelve  hours,  but  if  it 
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be  applied  to  the  bead,  double  that  period  will  be  necesbary^ 
Children,  owing  to  delicacy  of  skin,  are  more  speedily  blis¬ 
tered,  the  epispastic  may  therefore  be  removed  earlier.  In 
some  cases  the  blistered  parts,  instead  of  healing  kindly, 
become  a  spreading  sore  ;  whenever  this  occurs,  poultices  are 
the  best  applications  ;  it  may  arise  from  a  peculiar  irritability 
of  the  constitution,  although  I  apprehend  that  it  not  unfre- 
quently  depends  upon  the  sophistication  of  the  plaster  with 
euphorbium.  In  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  keep  up  the 
local  irritation,  it  is  still  a  question  with  some  practitioners 
whether  it  be  more  advisable  to  encourage  a  discharge  from 
the  vesicated  part  by  some  appropriate  stimulant,  or  to  renew 
the  vesication  at  short  intervals  by  repeated  blisters ;  the  latter 
mode  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred,  as  being  more  effectual,  and 
certainly  less  troublesome  to  the  patient :  it  has  moreover 
been  stated,^  that  by  a  repeated  application  of  this  nature,  the 
influence  excited  appears  to  extend  much  deeper,  so  as  to 
derive  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  from  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  vessels,  or  from  the  vessels  themselves  which 
are  in  a  state  of  disease,  than  the  influence  excited  by  an 
application  less  stimulating  upon  the  surface  of  a  part  already 
abraded.  The  character  of  the  discharge  would  likewise 
appear  essentially  different ;  it  being  in  the  latter  case  a  puru¬ 
lent  secretion  from  the  superficial  exhalants  of  the  surface 
only  5  in  the  former,  a  copious  effusion  of  serum,  mixed  with 
a  large  portion  of  lymph,  produced  from  a  deeper  order  of 
vessels. 

Emplastrum  Opii.  L.E.  This  plaster  is  supposed  to  be 
anodyne,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  opium  can^  in 
such  a  state,  produce  any  specific  effect.  See  Form  :  5, 

Emplastrum  Picis  Compositum.  L.  Emplast :  Picis  bur- 
gundic(je,F.lj»  1787.  Itis  stimulant  and  rubefacient,  and  is  often 
employed  as  an  application  to  the  chest,  in  pulmonary  com¬ 
plaints  :  the  serous  exudation,  however,  which  it  produces, 
frequently  occasions  so  much  irritation  that  we  are  compelled 
to  remove  it. 

Emplastrum  Plumbi.  L.  Emplast:  Oxydi  Plumh%  semi- 
vitrei,  E.  Emplast:  hythargiri.  P.L.  1787.  Emplast: 
commune^  1745.  Diachylon]  Simplex^  P.L.  1720.  This  is  a 
very  important  plaster,  since  it  forms  the  basis  of  a  great  many 

Pharmacopoeia  Chirurgiea,  p.  89, 

Diachylon^  a  et  siicciis,  i.  e.  a  Plaster  jrrepared  from  expressed 
juices.  It  has  been  asserted  that  all  the  pharmaceutical  names  beginning  with 
Di«,  are  of  Arabian  origin,  this  however  is  not  the  fact ;  we  frequently  meet 
with,  the  expression  in  Galen, m  ^iKlduvic  » sfyc/v  apt^ohc<xio)v  y  ke.  ke. 
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others  ;  under  the  name  of  Diachylon  it  has  been  long  known 5 
and  employed  as  a  common  application  to  excoriations,  and"^ 
for  retaining  the  edges  of  fresh  cut  wounds  in  a  state  of  appo¬ 
sition,  and  at  the  same  time  for  defending  them  from  the  action 
of  the  air  ;  when  long  kept  it  changes  its  colour,  and  loses  its 
adhesive  properties,  and  by  high  temperature  the  oxyd  of  lead 
is  revived."*^ 

Emplastrum  Resina.  L»  Olim,  Emplast :  commune  ad- 
hcesivum,  P.L.  1 745.  Emplast :  Resinosum.  E.  Emplast ; 
Lithargyri  cum  Resina.  D.  It  is  defensive,  adhesive,  and 
stimulant,  t 

Emplastrum  Saponis.  L.D.  Emplastrum  Saponaceum,  E. 
The  Soap  Plaster  is  said  to  be  a  mild  discutient  application. 


[ERIGERON  CANADENSE.s  W.  III.  1954.  Plmita. 

Canada  Flea-bane,  The  Plant, 

Specific  Character.  Stem  hispid,  panicled  ;  leaves  lance- 
linear,  ciliate  ;  calyx  cylindric  ;  rays  crowded  short ;  flowers 
small.  It  is  an  annual  indigenous  plant — grows  abundantly 
throughout  the  United  States,  most  commonly  in  dry  sandy 
-  soils.  Its  height  is  from  four  to  six  feet.  It  flowers  in  July 
and  August.  The  whole  plant  is  medicinal,  but  the  leaves  and 
flowers  possess  the  most  virtue. 

Sensible  Properties.  Taste,  astringent,  acrimonious,  and 
bitter.  Smell,  odoriferous  and  agreeable.  Chemical  Composi¬ 
tion.  Bitter  extractive,  tannin,  gallic  acid  and  essential  oil. 
Solubility.  The  bitter  extractive,  which  probably  con¬ 
tains  most  of  its  remedial  powers,  is  yielded  to  alcohol,  and 
water.  Medicinal  Properties.  Diuretic,  tonic,  and  astrin¬ 
gent.  The  medicinal  properties  of  this  article  were  investi¬ 
gated  and  conclusively  proved,  by  my  late  lamented  friend, 
Cornelius  E.  De  Puy,  M.  From  very  extensive  practical 

observation,  he  found  it  a  useful  remedy  in  chronic  diarrhoea, 

At  Apothecaries’  Hall,  this  plaster,  as  well  as  others,  is  made  in  a  steam 
apparatus,  which  is  so  well  regulated,  that  a  uniform  temperature  of  240*^ 
Fah:  is  ensured  during  the  whole  process. 

t  Baynton’s  Adhesive  Plaster.  (Strapping^)  Differs  only  from  this 
preparation  in  containing  rather  less  resin,  six  drachms  only  being  added  to 
one  pound  of  the  litharge  plaster.  This  excellent  plaster  is  sold  ready  spread 
on  calico. 

Corn  Plaster.  The  gTeen-coloured  plaster  sold  under  this  title  is  usually 
composed  of  3  parts  of  wax,  4  of  Burgundy  pitch,  and  2  of  common  turpen- 
liue  ;  to  which  is  added  one  part  of  verdigris. 

i  Phyaco  Med,  Transactions.  Vol.  1, 


and  in  some  cases  it  effected  a  perfect  cure  without  any  auxilia¬ 
ry  means ;  but  its  operation  was  most  unequivocal  in  increasing 
the  secretion  of  the  urine;  In  a  case  of  ascites  where  the 
quantity  of  urine  was  considerably  less  than  natural,  (the  diet 
and  drink  of  the  patient  were  so  regulated  as  to  show  the  ex¬ 
clusive  effects  of  the  medicine)  a  pint  of  the  infusion  given  daily, 
for  five  successive  days,  increased  the  quantity  of  urine  from 
twenty-four  ^o  sixty-seven  ounces  in  a  day,  at  which  time  the 
tumefaction  had  considerably  diminished*  I  witnessed  many 
of  Dr.  De  Puy’s  experiments  with  the  Flea-bane,  and  have 
frequently  prescribed  it  since,  and  I  have  reason  to  conclude 
that  it  possesses  sufficient  merit  to  justify  its  being  numbered 
among  the  more  valuable  of  our  indigenous  medicines.  Me¬ 
dicinal  Preparations  The  tincture  prepared  by  digesting 
3i.  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  in  oj  of  proof  spirit:  the  Infusion 
with  the  same  proportions,  substituting  boiling  water  for  proof 
spirit;  and  the  extract.  The  tincture  and  infusion  are  the  most 
active  diuretics ;  the  extract  is  most  astringent.  Doses.  §ss.  to 
Ji.  of  the  Tinct.  §ii.  to  §iv.  of  the  infusion,  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x.  ©f 
the  Extract,  to  be  repeated  every  two  hours. 

EUPATORIUM. 

Syngenesia  Polygamia  (zqualis,  Lin. 

Several  species  of  Eupatorium  have  long  been  used  as  do¬ 
mestic  remedies,  but  their  properties  are  so  similar,  excepting 
in  degree,  that  few  have  been  introduced  into  the  Materia 
Medica,  and  three  only  into  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia » 
The  most  valuable  of  these  is  the 

EUPATORIUM  PERFOLIATUM. 

W,  IIL  1761.  Bw,  /.  32.  Bn.  II.  135.  Herha» 
Thorough-wort,  Boneset,  The  whole  plant. 

Specific  Character.  Leaves  connate-perfoliate,  oblong 
serrate  rugose,  downy  beneath :  stem  villose,  ordinarily 
about  three  feet  high  ;  sometimes  it  grows  to  the  height  of  five 
or  six  feet ;  flowers  in  August  and  September  ;  root  perennial ; 
is  found  in  low  marshy  situations  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Chemical  Composition.  ‘‘  A  free  acid 
tannin,  extractive  matter,  a  gummy  matter,  resin,  azote,  lime, 
gallic  acid,  and  a  resiniform  matter.”  {Anderson,)  Taste, 
intensely  bitter.  Solubility.  Its  virtues  are  readily  and 
fully  yielded  both  to  proof  spirit  and  water.  Medicinal 


Properties.  It  was  long  ago  used  as  a  tonic  by  the  aborigines 
of  this  country,  but  its  properties  were  not  fully  investigated 
and  its  remedial  character  appreciated  by  the  profession,  till 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Andrew  Anderson’s  excellent  inaugural 
dissertation  on  the  Eupatorium  Perfoliatum  in  1813.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  its  reputation  has  been  increasing.  It 
is  peculiarly  valuable  from  the  diversified  effects  that  may  be  -/ 
produced  by  it,  by  varying  the  preparation  and  the  dose. 
These  may  be  so  modified  as  to  secure  its  operation  as  a  tonic, 
emetic,  laxative,  and  sudorific  ;  and  from  its  effects  in  opening 
the  secretions  of  the  whole  system,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  other 
bitter  or  tonic,  of  equal  activity,  that  can  be  exhibited  in  fe¬ 
brile  affections,  with  so  little  danger  of  increasing  excitement 
or  producing  congestion.  In  the  year  1814,  while  resident 
physician  to  the  New-York  Almshouse,  I  had  frequent  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  testing  its  tonic  powers,  as  it  was  enjoined,  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  economy,  upon  the  medical  department  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  to  substitute  this  article  for  the  Peruvian  bark,  when  it 
could  be  done  with  safety  to  the  patient.  In  many  instances 
it  proved  an  efficacious  substitute.  It  is  a  valuable  emetic  in 
the  early  stage  of  autumnal  intermittents.  Perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  objection  that  can  be  offered  to  its  general  use,  is  its  nau¬ 
seous  and  disagreeable  taste.  Medicinal  Preparations.  As 
a  tonic,  in  intermittent  fevers,  when  there  is  no  danger  from  ex¬ 
cessive  excitement,  and  in  dyspeptic  complaints,  the  leaves  and 
dowers  may  be  given,  in  substance  or  in  cold  ‘decoction  ;  in 
these  cases  aromatics  are  sometimes  advantageously  combined 
with  it.  The  warm  decoction,  in  large  doses,  operates  with 
great  certainty  and  safety  as  an  emetic.  In  smaller  doses,  it 
may  be  given  as  a  tonic,  when  bark  is  inadmissible.  All  its 
preparations  will,  in  most  instances,  produce  diaphoresis  and 
quicken  the  peristaltic  motion  ;  but  a  warm  infusion  is  prefer¬ 
able  when  the  principal  object  is  to  promote  perspiration. 
Doses.  Bj.  to  3j.  of  the  powdered  leaves  and  flowers ;  2ij.  to 
3iv.  of  the  decoction,  when  its  tonic  effects  are  required,  and 
double  this  quantity  may  be  given  every  half  hour  as  a  sudo¬ 
rific. 

"S 

EUPATORIUM  TEUCRIFOLIUM.  W,  III.  1753.  Herda. 

Wild.  Horehound.  The,  Herb, 

Specific  Character.  Leaves  sessile,  distinct,  ovate,  sca¬ 
brous  ;  upper  ones  with  coarse  teeth  at  the  base,  and  with 
the  summit  entire  ;  about  two  feet  high.  Medicinal  Pro¬ 
perties.  They  do  not  differ  materiallv  from  those  of  the 
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boneset,  but  are  more  mild  and  less  energetic.  In  the  south® 
ern  States  this  species  seems  to  be  preferred  to  the  perfoliatum^ 
n/  and  as  a  febrifuge  it  appears  very  suitable  to  the  bilious  re¬ 
mittents  oP  warm  climates.  It  is  less  bitter  and  disagreeable 
than  the  boneset ;  it  possesses  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  an- 
themis  nobilis^  with  the  additional  one  of  an  active  diaphoretic. 
Medicinal  Preparations.  The  same  as  those  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  species  ;  the  doses  may  with  perfect  safety  be  made 
somewhat  larger. 


EUPHORBIA. 

Spurge, 

To  this  numerous  family  of  plants  belong  several  American 
species,  which  are  actively  medicinal.  They  possess  the  com¬ 
mon  properties  of  the  genus,  viz.  emetico-cathartic  and  rube¬ 
facient.  Two  species  are  introduced  into  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  only  ones  indigenous  to  America,  whose, 
virtues  have  been  sufficiently  investigated  and  defined  to  war¬ 
rant  particular  notice. 

EUPHORBIA  COROLLATA. 

W,IL  916.  Bw,  III.  118.  Radix, 

Large  Flowering-spurge,  Hippo,  Indian-pJiysic,  The  Root,. 

Specific  Character.  Umbel,  five-cleft,  and  dichotomous; 
involucels  and  leaves  oblong,  obtuse  :  Petals,  obovate  and  re¬ 
sembling  appendages  of  the  calyx.  The  leaves  are  exceeding¬ 
ly  variable  in  their  figure,  some  being  broad  lanceolate,  others 
long  and  narrow ;  all  of  a  deep  crimson  colour :  flowers 
white  :  is  found  in  the  middle  and  southern  States.  The  Sen¬ 
sible  Properties  and  Chemical  Composition  of  this  species 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  one  next  to  be  described.  Medical 
Use.  It  operates  with  great  certainty  on  the  bowels,  produ¬ 
cing  copious  purging,  and  in  most  instances,  if  the  dose  be  in¬ 
creased,  *it  provokes  vomiting.  When  externally  applied  it  is 
actively  rubefacient.  The  corollata  in  its  medicinal  qualities 
is  allied  to  the  E,  officinalis  and  E,  ipecacuanha^  forming  the 
connecting  link  between  them;  being  as  much  milder  in  its  ope¬ 
ration  than  the  former  as  it  is  more  energetic  than  the  latter. 
Medicinal  Preparations.  I  know  not  that  it  has  been  used 
in  any  other  form  than  the  powdered  root  in  substance.  Dose. 
Dr.  M^Eeen  states'^  that  he  found  from  gr.  iij.  to  gr.  xij.  a  dose 
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producing  catharsis  in  every  instance.  Dr.  Bigelow  says,  it 
exerts  its  cathartic  efficacy  in  doses  of  less  than  10  gr.,  and  if 
given  to  the  amount  of  1 5  or  20  gr.  it  is  as  sure  to  vomit  as  other 
common  emetics  in  their  proper  quantities.  The  only  incon¬ 
veniences  attending  these  doses  which  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  are,  that  when  given  in  small  quantities  for  a  ca¬ 
thartic,  it  is  liable  to  produce  nausea  ;  in  large  ones,  suitable 
for  an  emetic,  it  has  sometimes  produced  a  degree  of  hyper- 
catharsis.”^ 

EUPHORBIA  IPECACUANHA. 
fV.  II.  900.  Bw.  IlL  109.  jBn.  /.  211.  Radix* 
American  Ipecac.  Ipecacuanha.  Spurge.  The  Root* 

Specific  Character.  Procumbent,  small,  glabrous,  leaves 
opposite,  oboval  or  lanceolate ;  peduncles  axillary,  elonga¬ 
ted  ;  one  flowered.  An  indigenous  American  plant,  growing 
in  sandy  soils  in  the  southern  States,  and  as  far  north  as  New- 
Jersey.  The  root  is  perennial,  very  large  in  proportion  to 
the  plant,  being  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  Sen¬ 
sible  Properties,  The  dried  root  is  light  and  brittle.  Colour^ 
grayish  without  and  white  within.  Taste,  sweetish  and  not 
unpleasant.  Chemical  Composition.  “It  contains  a  substance 
of  the  nature  of  caout  chouc,  which  is  soluble  in  aether,  and  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  alcohol;  likewise  resin,  mucus,  andprobablyfecula.” 
(Bigelow.)  Medical  Use.  The  American  profession  is 
much  indebted  to  Drs.  W.  P.  C.  Barton  and  I.  Bigelow  for  the 
labour  and  fidelity  with  which  they  have  investigated  the  medi¬ 
cinal  virtues,  and  delineated  by  engravings  the  botanical  features 
of  this  important  plant.  Their  conclusions,  founded  on  their 
own  observations  and  those  of  many  other  eminent  members  of 
the  profession,  agree  in  attaching  great  value  to  it  as  an  emetic, 
in  many  respects  closely  allied  to  the  Callicocca  Ipecacuanha. 
Dr.  Barton  speaks  with  great  confidence  from  his  own  experi¬ 
ence,  declaring  it  to  possess  virtues  which  entitle  it  to  super¬ 
sede  the  imported  Ipecac.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Bigelow 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  mode  of  its  operation  is  less  uni- 
form  and  more  diversified  than  that  of  Ipecac.  “  With  a  view 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  this  plant,”  says 
he,  “  I  performed  a  series  of  experiments  on  its  action,  assisted 
by  some  medical  gentlemen  of  the  Boston  Dispensary  and 
Almshouse.  These  trials  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
root,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  is  both  an  emetic 
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and  cathartic :  that  it  is  more  active  than  Ipecacuanha,  in  pro^ 
portion  to  the  number  of  grains  administered  ;  that  in  small 
doses  it  operates  with  as  much  ease  as  most  emetics  in  a  majo- 
y  rity  of  instances.  If  it  fails,  however,  at  first,  it  is  not  so  safely 
repeated  as  many  of  the  emetics  in  common  use.  If  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  stomach  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  scruples,  it 
finally  excites  active  and  long-continued  vomiting,  attended 
with  a  sense  of  heat,  vertigo,  indistinct  vision,  and  great  pros¬ 
tration  of  strength.  Its  operation  seems  exactly  proportionate 
to  the  quantity  taken,  and  the  vomiting  is  not  checked  by  the 
powder  being  thrown  off  in  the  first  efforts  of  the  stomach.”'^ 
It  will  be  perceived  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  this  article  as  an  active  emetic  rests  upon  extensive 
experience,  and  there  can  he  no  doubt  of  its  possessing  suffi¬ 
cient  merit  to  claim  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  our 
country  ;  but  more  extensive  observation  is  yet  wanting  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  its  peculiar  properties,  and  the  variety  of 
its  operations  under  different  circumstances,  or  when  modified 
by  the  agency  of  other  medicines.  The  difficulty  and  uncer- 
tainty  of  obtaining  pure  and  genuine  officinal  Ipecacuanha, 
renders  it  desirable  that  a  substitute  for  it  should  be  found 
among  our  native  vegetables,  and  from  what  is  already  known 
of  this  species  of  the  Euphorbia^  there  is  good  reason  to  hope 
that  it  may  answer  this  important  object.  Medicinal  Pre¬ 
parations.  Dr.  Barton  remarks,  that  it  may  be  substituted 
for  Ipecacuanha  in  the  various  preparations  or  combinations  in 
which  that  substance  is  employed,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
hitherto  little  used  in  any  other  form  than  the  powdered  root  in 
substance.  Dose,  from  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xv. — L] 


EUPHORBIA  GUMMI-RESINA.  L. 

(Euphorbia  Officinarum.)  Euphorhium, 

Qualities.  This  substance  is  imported  from  Barbary,  in 
drops  or  irregular  tears  ;  its  fracture  is  vitreous  ;  it  is  inodo¬ 
rous,  but  yields  a  very  acrid  burning  impression  to  the  tongue. 
Chemical  Composition.  It  is  what  is  termed  a  gum  resin, 
but  its  acrid  constituent  is  exclusively  in  that  portion  which 
is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  which  might  be  named  Euphorbin  ; 
it  appears  to  form  as  much  as  37  per  cent,  to  which  are  added 
of  wax  19,  malate  of  lime  20.5,  malate  of  potass  2,  and  water 
5.  Solubility.  Water  by  trituration  is  rendered  milky,  but 
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dissolves  only  one-seventh  part ;  and  alcohol  one-fourth  of  it*. 
Uses.  Internally  administered,  it  proves  very  violently  dras-^ 
tic,  but  it  is  never  employed  except  as  an  errhine,  cautiously 
diluted  with  starch,  or  some  inert  powder.  The  Indian 
practitioners  administer  it  as  a  purge  in  obstinate  visceral  ob¬ 
structions  ;  and  in  those  cases  of  costiveness  which  so  often 
attend  an  enlargement  and  induration  of  the  spleen  and  liver. 
Farriers  use  it  for  blistering  horses,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  sometimes  fraudulently  introduced  to  quicken 
the  powers  of  our  emplastrum  lyttm.  It  enters  as  an  ingredi¬ 
ent  into  a  plaster,  which  has  been  much  celebrated  by  Che- 
selden  and  others,  as  a  stimulating  application,  to  relieve  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  hip-joint,  and  to  keep  up  inflammation  of  the 
skin  in  chronic  states  of  visceral  inflammation  ;  the  following 
is  its  composition.  R.  Emplnst :  Picis  comp:  3iv. — Eu^ 
phorbm  gum-resince  3ss. — Terebinth  :  Vulgar,  q,  s.  Caution, 
in  pulverizing  this  substance,  the  dispenser  should  previously 
moisten  it  with  vinegar  to  prevent  its  rising  and  excoriating  his 
face, 

EXTRACTA,  L.E.D.  Extracts* 

These  preparations  are  obtained  by  evaporating  the  watery'^ 
or  spirituous  solutions  of  vegetables,  and  the  native  juices 
obtained  from  fresh  plants  by  expression,  to  masses  of  a  tena¬ 
cious  consistence.  The  London  college  does  not  arrange  the 
extracts  under  the  titles  of  watery  and  resinous^  which  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  nor  under  those 
of  simple  and  resinous,  which  is  the  division  observed  in  that 
of  Dublin,  but  rejecting  all  specific  distinctions,  includes,  under 
the  generic  appellation  of  extract,  both  the  species,  as  well  as 
all  the  inspissated  juices.  Since,  however,  the  former  of  these 
arrangements  will  afford  greater  facilities  for  introducing  the 
observations  which  it  is  my  intention  to  offer,  it  is  retained  in 
this  work. 

The  chemical  nature  of  extracts  must  obviously  be  very 
complicated  and  variable,  depending  in  a  great  degree  upon 
the  powers  of  the  menstruum  employed  for  their  preparation  ; 
although  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  considered  that  one  peculiar 
principle  was  the  basis  of  them  all,  which  they  called  Extract^! 
Extractive^  or  the  Extractive  Principle.  It  is  distinguished  by 
the  following  characters,  viz. 

It  has  a  strong  taste,  varying  in  different  plants  ;  it  is  solu¬ 
ble  in  water,  and  in  alcohol  when  it  contains  water,  but  is 
quite  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  ^nd  ^ther  5  its  aqueout; 
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solution  soon  runs  into  a  state  of  putrefaction  5  by  repeated 
solutions  and  evaporations,  or  by  long  ebullition,  it  acquires  a 
deeper  colour,  and  in  consequence  of  its  combination  with 
oxygen  it  becomes  insoluble  and  inert,  a  fact  which  is  of  ex¬ 
treme  importance  as  it  regards  its  pharmaceutical  relations  ;  it 
unites  with  alumine,  and  if  hoiled  with  its  salts,  precipitates 
it,  hence  wool,  cotton,  or  thread,  impregnated  with  alum,  may 
be  died  of  a  fawn-colour  by  extractive ;  its  habitudes  with 
alkalies  are  very  striking,  combining  most  readily,  and  forming 
with  them  compounds  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  which  are 
very  soluble  in  water ;  if  to  a  colourless  and  extremely  dilute 
solution  of  extractive,  an  alkali  be  added,  a  brown  or  yellowish 
tint  is  immediately  produced,  so  that  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  I  have  found  an  alkali  to  be  a  serviceable  test  in  de¬ 
tecting  the  presence  of  extractive  matter.  The  usual  brown 
hue  of  the  liquor  ammonicB  acetatis,  is  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  ammonia  upon  traces  of  vegetable  extractive  contained  in 
the  distilled  vinegar. 

Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  word  extract  having 
been  employed  in  this  double-meaning, — chemically  to  express 
a  peculiar  vegetable  proximate  principle,  pharmaceutically 
^  to  denote  any  substance  however  complicated  in  its  nature, 
which  has  been  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  a  vegetable 
solution  or  a  native  vegetable  juice.  It  is  in  the  latter  sense 
that  it  is  to  be  understood  in  the  present  article. 

The  different  proximate  principles  of  vegetable  matter 
undergo  various  and  indefinite  changes  with  such  rapidity, 
when  acted  upon  by  heat,  that  the  process  of  extraction  must 
necessarily  more  or  less  impair  the  medicinal  efficacy  of  a 
plant,  and  not  unfreqiiently  destroy  it  altogether,  and  hence, 
says  Dr.  Murray,  “  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  pure 
bitters,  as  gentian,  or  some  of  the  saccharine  vegetables,  as 
liquorice,  there  is  no  medicine  perhaps  but  what  may  be  given 
with  more  advantage  under  some  other  form  this,  however, 
/is  not  exactly  true,  for  when  care  is  taken  in  the  preparation, 
we  are  thus  enabled  to  concentrate  many  very  powerful  quali¬ 
ties  in  a  small  space,  and  the  process  lately  adopted  of  evapo¬ 
rating  the  solutions  by  the  aid  of  steam,  contributes  very  mate¬ 
rially  to  obviate  the  failures  which  so  frequently  occurred  from 
u  too  exalted  temperature.  There  is,  for  instance,  great  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  black  colour  which  so  often  characterizes 
the  extracts  of  commerce,  is  frequently  owing  to  the  decompo¬ 
sition  and  carbonization  of  the  vegetable  matter  ;  the  colour 
therefore  of  an  extract  becomes  in  some  degree  a  test  of  its  good¬ 
ness.  I  have  lately  examined  the  extra ct«  of  commerce  with 


some  attention,  and  1  find  the  presence  of  iron  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  circumstance  ;  when  thus  contaminated  they  afford 
a  very  dirty  coloured  solution,  which  rapidly  becomes  darker 
on  exposure  to  air.  The  extracts  mentioned  in  the  preface  as 
made  by  Mr.  Barry,  by  evaporating  in  vacuo^  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  profession  ;  the  principle  is  without  doubt  well 
calculated  to  secure  the  active  matter  of  the  plant  from  those 
changes  to  which  it  is  constantly  liable  during  the  ordinary 
operation  of  inspissation.  The  extracts,  thus  prepared,  are 
certainly  more  powerful  in  their  effects,  and  some  few  of  them 
appear  also  to  possess  properties  which  are  not  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  Extracts  of  Commerce ;  those  of  narcotic  plants, 
as  Hemlock^  Hyoscpamus,  cj'c.  are  decidedly  more  efficacious  ; 
where  the  practitioner  directs  their  use,  he  should,  to  prevent 
any  mistake,  add  the  words  in  vacuo prcep,  as  in  Formula  4  ; 
for  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  strength  of  these  prepa¬ 
rations,  and  of  those  prepared  by  the  ordinary  method,  they 
cannot  be  indiscriminately  employed.  Dr.  John  Davy,  at  my 
request,  has  made  trial  of  these  extracts  in  the  Military  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  as  his  results  coincide  with  those 
obtained  in  my  own  practice,  I  shall  relate,  under  the  history 
of  each  Extract,  the  comparative  conclusions  which  have  been 
obtained. 

I.  VV^ATERY  OR  Simple  Extracts. 

Mucilas:inous  Extracts  of  Rouelle. 

O 

These  extracts  must  of  course  contain  all  the  principles  of 
a  plant  which  are  soluble  in  water,  such  as  gum,  extractive 
matter,  tannin,  cincbonin,  sugar,  fecula,  &;c.  together  with  any 
soluble  salts  which  the  vegetable  may  contain.  1  have  also 
found  by  experiment  that  an  aqueous  extract  may  even  con¬ 
tain,  in  small  proportions,  certain  elements  which,  although 
quite  insoluble  in  water,  are  nevertheless  partially  soluble  in 
vegetable  infusion.  This  law  of  vegetable  chemistry  has 
never  been  expressed,  although  we  have  repeated  instances  of 
its  truth,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  may  explain  some  hitherto 
unintellio^ible  anomalies.  It  has  been  stated  that  extractive 
matter  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  asther,  but  Mr.  A.  Thompson 
found  repeatedly,  that  if  a  small  proportion  of  resin  was 
present,  aether  would  in  that  case  take  up  extractive  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  resin  which  it  so  readily  dissolves.  As  decoc¬ 
tion  or  infusion  is  a  process  preliminary  to  that  of  extraction, 
the  practitioner  must  refer  to  those  articles  for  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  different  sources  of  error  which  are  attached  to 
■jbem- 
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Extractum  Aloes  Purificatum.  L.  The  resinous  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  aloes  is  got  rid  of  in  this  preparation,  on  which 
1-  account  it  is  supposed,  in  an  equal  dose,  to  be  more  purgative 
and  less  irritating.  Dose,  gr,  x  to  xv.  Form,  12,  13,  36. 

Extractum  Anthemidis.  L.E.  Extract,  Florum  Chamce- 
meli.  D.  This  extract  furnishes  an  example  of  the  change 
effected  on  some  plants  by  the  process  of  extraction  ;  in  this 
case  the  volatile  oil  is  dissipated,  and  a  simple  bitter  remains 
possessing  scarcely  any  of  the  characteristic  properties  of 
chamomile. 

Extractum  Cinchona.  L.D.  The  properties  of  the  bark 
in  this  preparation  are  much  invalidated  owing  to  the  oxi- 
dizement  of  its  extractive  matter,  which  takes  place  to  such 
an  extent,  that  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  preparation  is 
soluble  in  water  ;  it  is  not  however  altogether  devoid  of  uti¬ 
lity,  and  will  often  sit  lightly  on  the  stomach,  when  the  powder 
is  rejected.  Its  taste  is  very  bitter,  but  less  austere  than  the 
powder.  The  most  beautiful  extract  of  bark,  which  I  have 
ever  seen,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Barry  of  Plough  Court ;  its 
colour  was  that  of  a  deep  brilliant  ruby,  and  its  flavour  pre¬ 
served  all  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  recent  sub¬ 
stance.*  Do^e,  grs.  xto  3ss.  Fourteen  ounces  of  the  bark 
will  yield  about  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  extract. 

Extractum  Colocynthidis.  L.  This  extract  is  much 
milder,  although  less  powerful,  than  the  pulp  ;  Dose,  grs.  v  to 
3ss.  It  soon  becomes  hard  and  mouldy  .t 
Extractum  Gentians.  L.E.D,  The  bitter  principle 
suffers  no  deterioration  in  the  process  ;  it  is  used  principally  • 
as  a  vehicle  for  metallic  preparations.  Form,  36,  53,  103. 

Extractum  Glycyrrhiz^.  L.D.  It  is  usually  imported 
from  Spain  ;  in  the  coarser  kinds,  the  pulps  of  various  plums 
and  of  prunes  are  added  ;  it  should  dissolve  in  water  without 
leaving  any  feculence.^ 

^  Mystery  is  rarely  practised  but  as  the  cloak  of  imposture,  it  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  add  that  Mr.  Barry  made  no  difficulty  in  stating  the  following 
to  be  the  formula  by  which  it  was  prepared, 
y  A  tincture  of  Bark,  made  with  rectified  spirit,  was  distilled  until  the  whole 
of  the  spirit  was  driven  off,  the  remaining  solution  was  then  left  to  cool,  after 
which  the  resin  that  floated  on  the  surface  was  removed,  and  the  residuum  in¬ 
spissated  at  a  low  temperature. 

t  Barclay’s  Antibilious  Pills.  Take  of  the  Extract  of  Colocynth. 
3ij,  Resin  of  Jalap  (extract.  Jalap)  Mmond  Soap  3jss,  Guaiacum  3iih 
Tartarized  Antimony^  grs.  viij,  essential  oils  of  Juniper^  Caraway^  and  Rose^ 
viary,  of  each  gtt.  iv.,  of  syrup  of  Buckthorn^  as  much  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
form  a  mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  sixty-four  pills. 

f  Refined  Liruorice.  This  article,  which  is  sold  in.  the  form  of  cylin- 
is  made  by  gently  eva].x)raiing  a  solution  of  the  pure  extract  of  liquortice 


Extractum  H^matoxyli.  L.E.Da  The  astringent  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  logwood  are  preserved  in  the  extract,  but  it  becomes 
so  extremely  hard,  that  pills  made  of  it  very  commonly  pass 
through  the  body  without  undergoing  the  least  change.  Dose^ 
grs.  X  to  3ss  dissolved  in  cinnamon  water:  it  sometimes 
imparts  a  bloody  hue  to  the  urine  of  those  who  have  taken  it. 

Extractum  Humuli.  L.  The  bitter  taste  of  the  hop  cha¬ 
racterizes  this  preparation  ;  whether  it  possesses,  or  not,  any 
anodyne  properties,  seems  very  doubtful.  Dose^  grs.  v  to 

Extractum  Opii.  L.D.  As  it  contains  less  resinous  matter 
than  crude  opium,  it  is  supposed  to  produce  its  elfects  with  less 
subsequent  derangement.  See  Opium*  Dose,  gr.  j  to  v,  for 
an  adult. 

Extractum  Papaveris.  L.D.  It  is  a  weak  opium.  Dose^ 
grs.  ij  to  3j.  . 

Extractum  Sarsaparill^s.  Notwithstanding  the  reputa¬ 
tion  which  this  preparation  has  acquired,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  it  possesses  any  medicinal  powers. 

Extractum  Stramonii,  This  extract  was  first  recom¬ 
mended  by  Stderck,  as  a  powerful  remedy  in  maniacal  affec¬ 
tions;  its  probable  value  in  such  diseases  appears  to  have  been 
suggested  by  a  very  curious  process  of  reasoning,  viz,  that  as 
it  deranged  the  intellect  of  the  sane,  it  might  possibly  correct 
that  of  the  insane.  Experience  has  certainly  not  confirmed 
the  very  sanguine  report  of  Stderck  with  regard  to  its  powers, 
but  it  has  satisfactorily  shown  its  occasional  value  in  violent 
paroxysms,  in  quieting  the  mind,  and  procuring  rest.  I  am 
informed  by  my  friend  Dr.  Davy,  that,  for  such  an  object,  it 
has  been  very  frequently,  and  successfully,  given  in  the  Luna¬ 
tic  Military  Hospital  at  Fort  Clarence.  He  farther  states  that 
he  has  himself  made  many  trials  with  the  extract  of  Stramo¬ 
nium,  prepared  by  Mr.  Barry,  (in  vacuo)  as  well  as  with  the 
common  extract ;  and  that  he  finds  the  former  to  be  uni¬ 
formly  more  powerful.  “  In  most  diseases,”  says  he,  “  this 
medicine  would  seem  uncertain  in  its  operation,  sometimes 
occasioning  an  anodyne  effect,  and,  at  other  times,  producing 
irritation,  and  preventing  sleep  ;  I  have,  however,  seen  very  / 
beneficial  effects  from  it  in  asthma,  and  in  coughs  that  have  a 
nightly  exacerbation,  in  doses  of  from  gr.  ^  to  gr.  2,  daily. 

Extractum  TaRaxaci.  L.D,  The  medicinal  powers  of 
Dandelion  are  asserted  to  exist  unimpaired  in  this  preparation, 

with  half  its  weight  of  gum  arabic,  rolling  the  mass  and  cutting  it  into  lengths,, 
and  then  polishing,  by  rolling  them  together  in  a  box  :  many  impurities  how-. 
«ver  are  fraudulently  introduced  into  this  article,  such  even  as  g/zte,  &C-. 


but  it  becomes  inert  by  keeping.  See  Taraxacum*  Dose,  grs.. 
X  to  5j,  in  combination  with  sulphate  of  potass. 

2,  Spirituous  or  Resinous  Extracts* 

These  may  contain,  with  the  exception  of  gum,  all  the  ingre¬ 
dients  contained  in  watery  extracts,  besides  resin  ;  their  com¬ 
position  however  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the 
spirit  employed  as  the  solvent ;  but  of  this  I  shall  speak  more 
fully  under  the  article  Tincture* 

Extractum  Cinchona  Resinosum.  L.E.D.  The  operation 
of  spirit  in  this  preparation  is  twofold ;  it  extracts  from  the 
bark  the  element  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  it  diminishes 
the  tendency  in  the  extractive  matter  to  absorb  oxygen  during 
the  process.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  xxx.  It  is  said  that  a  spurious 
extract  of  bark  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  market,  consisting  of 
the  extract  of  the  horse-chestnut  tree  bark,  and  yellow  resin. 

Extractum  Colocynthidis  Compositum.  L.D.  Extract* 
Catharticum*  P.L.  1775.  Pilules.  Rudii*  P.L.  1720.  This 
preparation  has  been  established  through  successive  pharma¬ 
copoeias,  and  has  undergone  some  modification  in  each  ;  in  the 
present  edition  the  soap  has  been  omitted,  and  its  solubility  is 
thereby  decreased,  and  its  mildness  as  a  cathartic  diminished. 
The  omission  of  this  ingredient  was  suggested  by  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  its  being  incompatible  with  Calomel ;  this  however  is 
7iot  the  case.  It  presents  a  combination  of  purgative  substan¬ 
ces  which  is  highly  judicious,  and  will  be  found  to  be  more 
powerful  than  an  equivalent  dose  of  any  one  of  the  ingredients. 
Dose,  gr.  vj  to  3ss,  Form*  71,  81,  88. 

Extractum  Jalaps.  L.E.D.  It  is  purgative,  but  is  liable 
to  gripe,  unless  it  be  triturated  with  sugar  and  almonds,  or 
mucilage,  so  as  to  form  an  emulsion.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  9j. 

Extractum  Rhei.  L.  The  powers  of  the  Rhubarb  are 
considerably  impaired  in  this  extract.  Dose,  gr,  x  to  3ss, 
Form*  78. 

3.  Inspissated  Juices* 

These  preparations  are  obtained  by  expressing  the  juices 
1‘rom  fresh  plants,  and  evaporating  them  in  a  water-bath  ;  they 
are  generally  of  a  lighter  colour  than  common  extracts,  and 
they  are  certainly  much  more  active,  although  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  activity  of  different  samples  ;  and  perhaps  the 
medicinal  powers  of  the  juices  themselves  are  very  much 
under  the  control  of  soil  and  season.  That  they  vary  m  quantity 
from  such  causes  we  have  ample  proof ;  thus  in  moist  seasons. 
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Baume  obtained  five  pounds  of  inspissated  juice  tfom  thirty 
pounds  of  elderberries^  whereas,  in  dry  seasons,  he  could  rarely 
get  more  than  two.  From  hemlock  he  procured  in  October, 
1796,  7*  5  per  cent,  of  inspissated  juice,  and  in  May  of  the  same 
year  only  3*7  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  August,  1768,  A  per  cent.^ 
and  in  May  1770,  as  much  as  6*5  ;  but  in  general  the  product 
in  the  autumnal  months  was  the  most  considerable. 

The  modes  of  preparing  the  inspissated  juices  of  the  same 
plant  varyin  the  different  pharmacopoeias,  and  in  several  points 
that  are  very  essential  j  some  direct  the  expressed  juices  to  be 
immediately  inspissated,  others  allow  them  to  undergo  a  slight 
degree  of  fermentation,  and  some  defecate  them,  before  they 
proceed  to  their  inspissation. 

Extractum  (Succus  Spissatiis*  E.)  Aconiti.  L.E.  The 
medicinal  properties  of  this  preparation  are  analogous  to  those 
of  the  recent  Wolfsbane,  viz.  narcotic,  and  in  some  cases  diu¬ 
retic,  (see  Form,  128.)  It  is  however  rarely  used.  Dose,  at 
first,  should  not  exceed  gr.  but  it  may  be  gradually  increased* 
I  have  not  yet,  says  Dr.  Davy,  in  a  letter  recently  received 
from  him,  had  much  experience  of  the  Extractum  Aconiti,  but 
that  little  is  favourable  to  its  use  ;  “in  some  cases  of  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  in  some  of  intermittent  fever,  complicated 
with  visceral  disease,  it  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  not  to  be  mis¬ 
taken  ;  the  dose  has  been  from  one  to  two  grains.”  Dr. 
Stderck,  who  first  tried  this  medicine,  observed  from  it  a  pow¬ 
erful  diaphoretic  effect;  this,' says  Dr.  Davy,  “I  have  not 
noticed,  and  yet  the  extract  which  I  have  used  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Barry,  in  vacuo,  which  is  certainly  far  more  powerful  than 
that  employed  by  Stderck ;  the  latter,  when  applied  to  the 
tongue,  ‘  levissimam  tantum  titillationem  excitabat,^  whereas 
that  of  Mr.  Barry  produces  a  most  disagreeable  sensation  of 
burning,  which  extends  to  the  throat ;  and  in  one  instance, 
when  applied  to  the  tip  of  my  tongue,  it  occasioned  ulcera¬ 
tion.” 

Extractum  Belladonnje.  L.E.  See  Belladonnm  Folia, 
Dose,  gr.  j,  gradually  increased  to  gr.  v,  in  the  form  of  a  pilL 
Dr.  Davy  has  made  a  few  trials  of  Barry’s  Extract ;  the  results 
of  which  he  informs  me  are  not  at  all  favourable  to  the  use  of 
this  medicine ;  it  is  much  more  powerful  than  the  common 
extract,  and  can  only  be  given  with  safety  in  small  doses  ;  “  in 
several  instances,”  says  he,  “  I  have  not  been  able  to  repeat  a 
grain  dose  daily,  more  than  thrice,  on  account  of  the  alarming 
symptoms  produced,  as  headach,  vertigo,  indistinct  vision  with 
dilated  pupil,  and,  in  one  case,  irritation  of  the  bladder,  occa¬ 
sioning  very  frequent  micturition ;  in  chronic  rheumatism  and 
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catarrh,  with  severe  cough,  the  only  diseases  in  which  I  have; 
yet  given  it,  it  has  not  appeared  to  be  in  the  least  serviceable  5 
it  may  probably  prove  valuable  to  the  oculist ;  from  trials  that 
have  been  made  of  it  here  by  Mr.  Miller,  Assistant  Surgeon  to 
the  Forces,  it  has  been  found  to  dilate  the  pupil  beyond  the 
common  extract.  Stoerck  even  introduced  his  extract  into  the 
eye  with  impunity.  Acrid  as  the  preparation  is  which  I  have 
used  the  patients  have  never  complained  of  it,  nor  have  I 
known  any  disagreeable  effects  from  it,  when  applied  in  solution, 
sufficiently  dilute.” 

Extractum  {Siiccus  Spissatus,  E.D.)  Conii.  L.  Much 
of  this  extract,  as  it  is  found  in  commerce,  has  not  been  prepa¬ 
red  with  equal  fidelity,  nor  with  due  attention  to  the  season 
when  the  plant  is  in  its  greatest  perfection ;  Dr.  Fothergill  says, 

I  know  from  repeated  experiments,  that  the  extract  which 
has  been  prepared  from  hemlock^  before  the  plant  arrives  at 
maturity,  is  much  inferior  to  that  which  is  made  when  the  plant 
has  acquired  its  full  vigour,  and  is  rather  on  the  verge  of  dC" 
dine  :  just  when  the  flowers  fade,  the  rudiments  of  the  seeds 
become  observable,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  inclines  to  yel¬ 
low,  is  the  proper  time  to  collect  it the  plants  which  grow  in 
places  exposed  to  the  sun  should  be  selected,  as  being  more 
virose  than  those  that  grow  in  the  shade  :  still,  however,  with 
every  precaution,  it  will  always  be  uncertain  in  strength.  Or- 
fila  found  that  an  extract  prepared  by  boiling  the  dried  powder 
in  water,  and  evaporating  the  decoction,  was  inert;  in  fact,  the 
whole  of  the  activity  of  the  plant  resides  in  a  resinous  element 
insoluble  in  water,  and  for  which  I  have  proposed  the  name  of 
^  Conein.'^  Extract  of  hemlock,  when  judiciously  prepared,  is  a 
very  valuable  sedative;  I  state  this  from  ample  experience;  and 

*  The  frequent  failure  of  this  article  is  most  commonly  asci'ibed  to  its  hav¬ 
ing  been  injured  by  long  keeping  ;  but  in  addition  to  what  is  observed  above 
of  the  in  efficacy  of  the  watery  extract,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared  in 
this  country  is  sufficient  to  show  that  much  of  it  sold  in  our  shops,  is  unworthy 
of  confidence,  and  altogether  unfit  for  use.  For  several  years  past  an  indivi¬ 
dual  in  New-England,  has  manufactured  from  700  to  1000  pounds  annually, 
and  distributed  it  among  the  druggists  of  the  United  States.  The  plant  gi’ows 
abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence,  and  at  the  season  of  the  year 
when  it  is  most  luxuriant  he  has  it  mowed,  raked,  and  brought  to  his  laboratory 
ill  cart-loads,  where,  without  excluding  the  vast  variety  of  other  vegetables 
which  are  cut  down  and  collected  with  it,  the  whole  “  villainous  compound’* 
is  thrown  into  a  large  caldron  and  boiled  in  water.  After  this  part  of  the 
process  is  completed,  the  vegetables  are  raked  out  of  the  decoction  which  is 
now  evaporated  by  boiling  to  the  consistence  of  which  we  find  it  in  market. 
As  the  Hemlock  grows  abundantly  in  this  country,  it  is  important  that  every 
physician  should  supply  himself  with  it  in  the  proper  season,  and  prepare  the 
extract  as  directed  above,  or  preserve  the  leaves,  which  is  easily  done  by 
drying  them  carefully,  and  excluding  them  from  the  light  and  air  in  clcsf 
i^topped  jars. — I. 


when  combined  witli  HyoscyamiiSj  and  adapted  by  means  of 
mucilage  and  syrup,  to  the  form  of  a  mixture,  it  affords  a  more 
effectual  palliative  than  any  remedy  with  which  1  am  acquainted, 
for  coughs  and  pulmonary  irritation.  Form,  19,  is  that  from 
which  1  have  derived  the  greatest  benefit  in  such  cases.  See 
also  Form,  2,  3,  4,  19,  57.  Since  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
present  work,  I  requested  my  friend  Dr.  John  Davy  to  make 
trial  of  its  efficacy  in  the  Military  Hospital  at  Chatham,  and  I 
here  introduce  his  report  upon  the  subject ; — My  experience 
of  the  effects  upon  the  Extracium  Conii  perfectly  agrees  with 
that  of  Dr.  Paris,  as  stated  in  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Phar- 
macologia,  and  1  am  of  his  opinion, |that  when  properly  prepa¬ 
red  and  administered,  it  is  a  very  valuable  sedative  ;  I  have 
given  it  to  the  extent  daily  of  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm,  in 
chronic  catarrh,  and  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  either  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  the  extract  of  Hyoscyamus,  and  it  has  afforded 
more  relief  than  any  other  medicine  that  I  have  tried.  From 
two  or  three  trials^^of  it  in  pneumonia,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
it  may  be  very  serviceable'fin  certain  forms  of  this  disease,  in 
which  venesection  is  contra-  indicated  by  extreme  debility ;  and 
also  in  measles.  In  the  trials  alluded  to,  I  commenced. giving 
it  in  the  large  dose  of  a  drachm,  daily,  suspended  in  water 
containing  in  solution  a  grain  of  Antimonium  Tartarizaturn. 
In  a  very  few  instances,  where  I  have  from  the  commencement 
given  it  in  a  large  dose,  as  from  3j  to  3iss.  it  has  occasioned 
hallucination  of  ideas,  which  in  two  cases  was  attended  with 
excitement  of  the  sensorium  and  increased  action  of  the  heart,, 
and  in  one  case,  with  diminished  activity  of  both.  The  Ex¬ 
tract  of  Conium,  prepared  by  Mr.  Barry,  is  the  most  powerful 
I  one  I  have  ever  used,  indeed  until  I  tried  it,  I  had  no  just  idea 
[  of  the  virtues  of  Conium  as  a  medicine  ;  but  I  am  now  dispo¬ 
sed  to  give  credit  to  Stoerck’s  account  of  its  efficacy  iii’various 
:  chronic  diseases  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  valuable 
I  medicine  has  fallen  into  comparative  disrepute  and  disuse  from 
1  the  bad  quality  of  the  extract  commonly  employed.”  Dr. 

Maton  has  found  that  the  value  of  this  extract  is  greatly  increa- 
>  sed  by  including  the  seeds  in  its  preparation.  Z)o5c,  grs.  v  to 
^  9j  or  more,  twice  or  thrice  a  day  ;  in  a  full  dose  it  produces 
i  giddiness,  a  slight  nausea,  and  a  tremor  of  the  body ;  a  peculiar 
I  heavy  sensation  is  also  experienced  about  the  eyes ;  and  the 
'  bowels  become  gently  relaxed :  unless  some  of  these  sensa- 
i  tions  are  produced,  we  are  never  sure  that  the  remedy  has  had 
a  fair  trial  of  its  effects.  Patients  will  generally  bear  a 
i  larger  dose  at  night  than  at  noon,  and  at  noon  than  in  the 
\  morning. 


Extractum  Eleterii.  L.  This  substance  spontaneously 
subsides  from  the  juice  of  the  wild  cucumber,  in  consequence, 

I  presume,  of  one  of  those  series  of  changes  which  vegetable 
matter  is  perpetually  undergoing,  although  we  are  hitherto 
unable  to  express  them  by  any  known  chemical  law.  It  is 
therefore  not  an  extract^  either  in  the  chemical  or  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  acceptation  of  the  term,  nor  an  inspissated  juice,  nor  is  it 
a  fecula,^  as  it  has  been  termed  ;  the  Dublin  College  has  per¬ 
haps  been  more  correct  in  simply  calling  it  Elaterium,  the 
name  given  to  it  by  Dioscorides. 

It  occurs  in  commerce  in  little  thin  cakes,  or  broken  pieces, 
bearing  the  impression  of  the  muslin  upon  which  it  has  been 
dried ;  its  colour  is  greenish,  its  taste  bitter,  and  somewhat 
acrid  ;  and  when  tolerably  pure,  it  is  light,  pulverulent,  and 
inflammable. 

The  early  history  of  this  medicinal  substance  is  involved  in 
great  perplexity,  each  author  speaking  of  a  different  prepara¬ 
tion  by  the  same  name  ;  for  instance,  the  Elaterium  of  Dios- 
eorides  must  have  been  a  very  different  substance  from  that  of 
Theophrastus  :  and,  wherever  Hippocrates  mentions  the  term, 
he  evidently  alludes  to  any  violent  purgative.  “  Hippocrati 
Elaterium  medicamentum  est  quod  per  ahum  expurgat,  {Bod : 
in  Theophrast.)  This  will,  in  some  degree,  reconcile  the  dis¬ 
cordant  testimonies  of  different  authors,  with  regard  to  the 
powers  of  elaterium  ;  for  example,  Dioscorides  states  its  dose 
to  be  from  grs.  ii.  to  9j — in  iEtius,  Paulus,  and  Actuarius,  it  is 
recommended  to  the  extent  of  3ss — in  Mesue  from  9ss  to  Bj 
— in  Bontius  (Med:  Ind:)  from  Bj  to  3ss — Massarias  exhibits 
it  in  doses  of  grs.  vj — Farnelius  and  Sennertus  to  Bj — Herman 
from  grs.  v  to  vj— Quincy  to  grs.  v — and  Boerhaave  does  not 
venture  to  give  more  than  gr.  iv — while  the  practitioners  of  the 
present  day  limit  their  dose  from  gr.  }  to  grs.  ij.  Dr.  Clutter- 
buck,  with  a  laudable  intention  to  discover  some  method  of 
procuring  this  article  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
establishing  some  process  which  might  ensure  a  preparation  of 
more  uniform  strength,  has  lately  performed  a  series  of  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  experiments,!  the  results  of  which  prove 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  ‘‘  that  the  active  principle  of  this  plant 

*  The  juices  of  Iris  root-,  Arum  root.,  and  Bryony  root,,  and  those  of  many 
other  plants,  allow  their  medicinal  elements  to  separate  and  subside  in  a  similar 
manner,  leaving  the  super-natant  liquid  perfectly  inert ;  if  we  must  have  a 
generic  name  to  express  such  a  substance,  it  should  be  termed  a  feculence-, 
rather  than  a  fecula. 

t  ‘‘  Observations  on  the  nature  and  preparation  of  the  Elateriumf  read  at 
the  Medical  Society  of  London,  April  24,  1819,  and  which  were  published  in 
the  Medical  Bepository,  vo],  xii.  No.  67. 
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is  neither  lodged  in  the  roots,  leaves,  flowers,  nor  stalks,  in  any 
considerable  quantity  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  body  of  the 
fruit  itself,  or  in  the  seeds,  hut  in  the  juice  around  the  seeds  ;  the 
substance  which  spontaneously  subsides  from  this  liquor,  ob¬ 
tained  without  pressure,  is  genuine  Elaterium,  the  quantity  of 
which,  contained  in  the  fruit,  is  extremely  small,  for  Dr.  Clut- 
terbuck  obtained  only  six  grains  from  forty  cucumbers.  This 
gentleman  communicated  the  detail  of  these  experiments  to  the 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  who  requested  me,  as 
professor  of  Materia  Medica,  to  report  upon  them.  I  accor¬ 
dingly  deemed  it  to  be  my  duty  to  enter  upon  a  series  of  new 
experiments,  which  I  have  lately  completed,  with  the  able 
assistance  of  Mr.  F araday,  in  the'laboratory  of  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitution.  The  results  of  which  will  show,  that  although  Dr. 
Clutterbuck  found  that  an  eighth  part  of  a  grain  of  elaterium 
seldom  failed  to  purge  violently^  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
that  not  more  than  one  grain  in  ten  of  elaterium,  as  it  occurs  in 
commerce,  possesses  any  active  properties,  and  that  this  deci¬ 
mal  part  is  a  vegetable  proximate  principle,  not  hitherto  no¬ 
ticed,  to  which  1  shall  give  the  name  of  Elatin.  I  shall  sub¬ 
join  the  detail  of  my  experiments,  and  I  think  it  will  appear 
that  their  results  will  authorize  me  to  express  the  chemical 
composition  of  Elaterium  in  the  following  manner. 


F. 

Water  .... 

B. 

Extractive  .  .  . 

B.DJ 

Fecula  .... 

C.  Gluten . 

K.  Woody  matter . 

FI.  Elatin  .  .  .  .  . 

G.  Bitter  Principle  .  .  . 


Proximate  Aiuilysis  of  Elaterium. 

Experiments.  Series  Isf. 

A. 

Ten  grains  of  Elaterium,  obtained  from  a  respectable  chemist,  and  having- 
all  the  sensible  properties  which  indicated  it  to  be  genuine,  were  digested  for 
twenty-four  hours  with  distilled  water,  at  a  temperature  far  below  that  of 
boiling ;  four  grains  only  were  dissolved. 

B. 

The  solution  was  intensely  bitter,  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  and  was 
not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  alcohol,  although  a  solution  of  Iodine  produced  a 
blue  colour  ;  the  solution  therefore  contained  no  gum,  and  only  slight  trae.es 
of  starch. 


•5 

2*5 

1*2 


10  grains. 


c. 

The  solution,  after  standing  twenty-four  hours,  yielded  a  pellicle  of  insolu¬ 
ble  matter,  which  when  burnt  appeared  to  resemble  Gluten. 

D. 

The  six  grains  which  were  insoluble  in  water,  were  treated  for  forty-eight 
hours  with  alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity  ‘817,  at  66°  of  Fahrenheit ;  a  green 
solution  was  obtained,  but  by  slow  evaporation  only  half  a  grain  of  solid 
green  matter  was  procured.  The  insoluble  residue  obstinately  adhered  to,  and 
coated  the  filtre  like  a  varnish,  and  completely  defended  the  mass  from  the 
-action  of  the  alcohol ;  it  is  probable  that  it  consisted  principally  of  Starch. 

Experiments.  Series  2d. 

E. 

Ten  grains  of  Elaterium,  from  the  same  sample,  were  treated  with  alcohol 
of  the  speciiic  gravity  *817,  at  66°.  Fah  :  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  upon  being 
filtered,  and  the  residuum  washed  with  successive  portions  of  alcohol,  the 
Elaterium  was  found  to  have  lost  only  1*6  of  a  grain.  The  high  specific  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  alcohol  in  this  experiment  was  important ;  had  it  been  lower, differ¬ 
ent  results  would  have  been  produced. 

F. 

The  alcoholic  solution  obtained  in  the  last  experiment,  was  of  a  most 
brilliant  and  beautiful  green  colour,  resembling  that  of  the  oil  of  cajeput, 
but  brighter;  upon  slowly  evaporating  it,  1.2  grains  of  solid  green  matter 
were  obtained. 

G. 

The  solid  green  matter  of  the  last  experiment  was  treated  with  boiling  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  when  a  minute  portion  was  thus  dissolved,  and  a  solution  of  a 
most  intensely  bitter  taste,  and  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  resulted. 

H. 

The  residue,  insoluble  in  water,  was  inflammable,  burning  with  smoke  and 
an  aromatic  odour,  not  in  the  least  bitter  ;  it  was  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  was 
again  precipitated  from  them  unchanged  in  colour ;  it  formed,  with  pure  alco¬ 
hol,  a  beautiful  tincture,  which  yielded  an  odour  of  a  very  nauseous  kind,  but 
of  very  little  flavour,  and  which  gave  a  precipitate  with  water ;  it  was  soft, 
and  of  considerable  specific  gravity,  sinking  rapidly  in  water ;  circumstances 
which  distinguish  it  from  common  resin ;  in  very  minute  quantities  it  purges. 
It  appears  to  be  the  element  in  which  the  purgative  powers  of  the  Elaterium 
are  concentrated,  and  which  I  have  denominated  Elatin. 

I. 

The  residuum,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  weighing  8*4  grs.  (Expt.  E)  was  boiled 
in  double  distilled  water,  when  5' 9  grs.  were  dissolved. 

J. 

The  above  solution  was  copiously  precipitated  blue  by  a  solution  of  Iodine^ 
and  was  scarcely  disturbed  by  the  Persulphate  of  Iron. 

K. 

The  part  insoluble,  both  in  alcohol  and  water,  which  was  left  after  Experi¬ 
ment  I,  amounted  to  2*5  grains  ;  it  burnt  like  wood,  and  was  insoluble  in  alka¬ 
lies. 

It  appears  that  the  whole  of  the  Elatin  does  not  separate 
itself  from  its  native  juice  by  spontaneous  subsidence,  and  that 
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uii  this  account,  the  supernatant  liquor  possesses  some  powers 
as  a  cathartic.  We  cannot  be  surprised  therefore  that  the 
Elaterium  of  commerce  should  be  a  very  variable  and  uncer¬ 
tain  medicine  ;  for,  independent  of  the  great  temptation  which 
its  high  price  holds  out  for  adulterating  it,  which  is  frequently 
done  with  starch,  it  necessarily  follows  that  where  the  active 
principle  of  a  compound  bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  its 
bulk,  it  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  slightest  variation  in  the 
process  for  its  preparation,  and  even  by  the  temperature  of  the 
season ;  where  pressure  is  used  for  obtaining  the  juices,  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  the  inactive  parts  of  the  cucumber 
will  be  mixed  with  the  Elatin,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
such  pressure,  and  the  Elaterium  will  of  course  be  proportion¬ 
ally  weak. There  is  one  curious  result  obtained  in  my  expe¬ 
riments  which  deserves  notice,  viz.  that  there  is  a  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  Elaterium,  very  distinct  from  its  extractive  matter* 
and  totally  unconnected  with  its  activity,  for  1  diluted  the  so¬ 
lution  obtained  in  experiment  G,  and  swallowed  it,  but  it  pro¬ 
duced  upon  me  no  eff  ect,  except  that  which  I  generally  experi¬ 
ence  upon  taking  a  powerful  bitter,— -an  increased  appetite;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  when  in  combination  with  Ela¬ 
ting  it  is  far  from  being  inert,  since  this  latter  body  is  consider¬ 
ably  quickened  by  its  presence.  See  vol.  1,  page  1 87.  The 
solution  B  was  given  to  a  person,  but  no  effect  whatever  en¬ 
sued.  Dose  of  good  Elaterium,  as  it  occurs  in  commerce,  is  ’7 
about  one  grain,  or  it  is  better  to  give  it  only  to  the  extent  of 
half  a  grain  at  a  time,  and  to  repeat  that  dose  every  hour  until 
it  begins  to  operate.  It  is  probably,  when  thus  managed,  the  '/ 
best  hydragogue  cathartic  which  we  possess  ;  it  differs  how¬ 
ever  from  the  class  of  remedies  to  which  it  belongs,  for  it  ex¬ 
cites  the  pulse  and  whole  animal  system,  so  as  to  produce  a 
considerable  degree  of  febrile  action.  It  was  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  by  Sydenham,  Lister,  and  Hoffman,  and  all  their  co¬ 
temporaries  and  immediate  successors,  as  a  valuable  remedy 

*  When  it  has  a  dark  green  colour,  approaching  to  black,  is  compact,  and  4 
very  heavy,  and  breaks  with  a  shining  resinous  fracture,  we  may  reject  it  as  an 
inferior  article. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  experiments  upon  the  ordinary  Elaterium  of 
Commerce,  I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Barry  with  the  results  of  his  trials 
upon  the  Elaterium  made  by  W.  Allen  &;  Co.  according  to  the  improved  pro¬ 
cess  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck  ;  of  the  first  sample,  he  found  that  out  of  ten  grains, 
.5“5  were  soluble  in  spirit  of  the  specific  gravity  809,  of  the  second  6.2,  and  of 
the  third  6'4^  of  that  prepared  by  the  same  process  at  Apothecaries’  Hall,  6 
grs.  were  soluble.  The  residue,  insoluble  in  the  spirit,  was  administered  to  a 
patient,  and  ascertained  to  be  perfectly  inert.  This  report  confirms  beyond  a 
doubt  the  great  superiority  of  the  Elaterium  when  prepared,  ivlthouf  pre-'^mre-y 
according  to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Clutterbuck. 


in  dropsy  ;  but  in  consequence  of  some  fatal  results  from  its 
improper  application,  it  was  driven  from  practice  with  a  vio¬ 
lence  that  marks  prejudice  rather  than  conviction ;  one  author 
in  descanting  upon  its  virulence,  exclaims  Elaierium  esse  in 
catalogo  diaboli  quo  necat  homines,'''^  For  its  restoration  to 
medicine,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Ferriar,  of  Manchester,  who 
used  it  with  great  success  in  the  cure  of  Hydro  thorax. 

Extractum  (Succus  Spissatus.  E.D,)  Hyoscyami,  L.  This 
preparation  is  certainly  powerfully  narcotic,  and  tends  to  relax 
rather  than  astringe  the  bowels ;  where  the  constitution  is 
rebellious  to  opium,  it  furnishes  a  more  valuable  resource  to 
the  practitioner,  than  any  other  narcotic  extract.  Dose,  gr. 
V.  to  9j  in  pills.  See  Form  :  1,3,  4,  19,  139. 

Succus  Spissatus  LactucjE  Sativ^.  E.  This  preparation 
has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia;  but 
as  considerable  interest  has  been  excited  with  regard  to  its  se¬ 
dative  properties,  by  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Duncan,  and  others, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  it  in  the  present  work.  In  the 
memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  various  sug¬ 
gestions  are  offered  as  to  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  an  extract 
from  the  milky  juice  of  the  garden  Lettuce,  to  which  Dr. 
Duncan  has  bestowed  the  name  of  “  Lactucarium  it  was 
first  recommended  to  take  the  milk  with  cotton,  afterward 
with  a  sponge,  and  more  recently  with  a  painter’s  brush  ;  all 
these  methods  however  are  attended  with  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  the  juice  cannot  be  collected  in  any  quantity.  Mr. 
Probart,  a  chemist  in  Great  Portland  Street,  has  lately  culti¬ 
vated  large  plantations  of  the  lettuce,  for  the  purpose  of  insti¬ 
tuting  experiments  upon  the  subject,  and  I  am  happy  in  being 
enabled,  through  his  liberality,  to  introduce  in  this  place  an 
account  of  the  process  which  he  pursues,  and  which  he  consi¬ 
ders  the  only  one  by  which  the  article  can  be  brought  into  the 
market  at  any  reasonable  price. ^ 

*  “  I  have  the  Cos  Lettuce  planted  about  eight  inches  asunder  in  rows,  be¬ 
tween  which  there  is  sufficient  space  to  enable  persons  to  pass  up  and  down 
without  injuring  the  plants.  I  commence  my  operations  just  before  the  plant 
is  about  to  flower,  by  cutting  off  an  inch  of  the  stem ;  the  milky  juice  imme¬ 
diately  exudes,  and  is  collected  on  pibces  of  Wove  Cotton^  about  half  a  yard 
square.  As  soon  as  this  becomes  charged,  it  is  thrown  from  time  to  time  into 
a  vessel  containing  a  small  quantity  of  water,  which  when  sufficiently  impreg¬ 
nated  is  evaporated  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  by  expo¬ 
sure  in  a  number  of  shallow  dishes.  The  Lactucarium,  in  a  few  hours,  is 
found  adliering  to  the  vessels  in  the  form  of  an  Extract,  but  differing  from 
every  other  in  all  its  sensible  properties  :  this  method  enables  me  to  collect 
Lactucarium  with  great  facility  and  despatch,  but  it  is  still  attended  with 
considerable  expense,  as  the  proportion  of  milky  product  is  necessarily  very 
small,  and  the  price  of  the  medicine  consequently  high,  and  therefore  not  with- 
m  the  rmch  of  general  practice.  This  consideration  led  me  to  make  farther 


in  concluding  the  history  of  Inspissated  juices,  it  deserves 
notice  that  the  London  College  uniformly  directs  that  the 
feculence  should  be  preserved  in  the  compound  :  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  such  advice,  but  the  Colleges  of 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  reject  it.  The  French  Codex  gives 
directions  for  two  extracts  from  each  of  these  substances,  one 
containing  what  they  please  to  denominate  the  fecula,  the 
other  not ;  thus  there  is  “  Extractum  Cicutce  absque  Fecula^^^ 
and  “  Extract :  Cicut :  cum  Fecula,^^  There  is  one  curious 
fact  respecting  these  narcotic  preparations,  that  most,  if  not  all 
of  them,  contain  nitre^  common  salt,  and  muriate  of  potass. 

Manufacturing  chemists,  in  order  to  give  a  smooth  and 
glossy  appearance  to  their  Extracts,  generally  add  to  every 
Ifej,  about  3ss  of  gum,  3j  of  olive  oil,  and  nixx  of  rectified 
spirit :  there  is  no  harm  in  the  practice. 

FERRI  SUB-CARBONAS.  L.  Carbonas  Ferri 
Prjecipitatus.  E.  Carbonas  Ferri.  D. 

Carbonate  of  Iron, 

In  the  former  Pharmacopoeia  of  London,  a  sub-carbonate  of 
iron  was  prepared,  under  the  name  of  ferri-rubigo  (rust  of 

experiments,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  an  Extract  might  not 
be  obtained  from  the  plant  possessing  all  the  properties  of  Lactucarium,  when 
administered  in  larger  doses,  and  which'could  be  introduced  at  a  comparatively 
trifling  cost.  In  prosecuting  this  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  plants  contain  most 
of  the  milky  juice  when  they  have  flowered  and  the  leaves  are  beginning  to 
assume  a  yellow  hue,  and  I  observed  that  when  cut  down,  the  milky  juice  as¬ 
sumes  for  the  most  part  a  concrete  form,  having  subsided  in  the  bark  of  the 
stalk  and  in  the  old  leaves,  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  extreme 
bitterness  of  these  parts.  I  was  naturally  led  from  these  circumstances  to 
choose  the  above  period  for  my  operations,  and  to  select  those  parts  only  of  the 
plant  for  my  extract,  rejecting  the  substance  of  the  stalk,  and  the  young 
sprouts.  My  method  of  procuring  the  extract  is  as  follows.  I  first  macerate 
the  parts  in  water,  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  boil  them  for  two,  after 
which  I  allow  the  clear  decoction  to  drain  through  a  sieve,  without  using  any 
pressure ;  this  is  then  evaporated,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  and  the 
process  is  finished  in  shallow  dishes,  in  the  manner  above  described,  for  ob¬ 
taining  Lactucarium.  This  extract,  which  I  have  called  “  Extractum  Lac- 
Tuc^  Concentratum.”  is  of  course  less  powerful  than  Lactucarium^  but  it 
possesses  all  the  properties  in  larger  doses,  and  it  has  been  found  equally  use¬ 
ful  in  a  number  and  variety  of  cases,  and  is  not  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the 
price.” 

The  “  Succus  Spissatus  Lactuccc  sativocP  of  the  shops,  must  of  necessity  be 
almost  inert,  since  it  is  commonly  prepared  at  that  period,  when  the  plant  con¬ 
tains  none,  or  very  little  of  the  milky  juice ;  and  even  if  the  Lettuce  be  em¬ 
ployed  at  a  more  mature  season,  it  must  still  fail  to  aflbrd  an  extract  of  any 
strength,  as  it  is  merely  the  expressed  juice,  and  that  too  of  the  whole  plant 
indiscriminately,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  a  very  minute  proportion  of 
Lactucarium.,  the  great  bulk  being  nothing  more,  than  inspissated  green  juice'. 
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iron,)  by  exposing  iron  filings  to  the  action  of  air  and  water 
and  although  the  Colleges  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  still  retain 
this  mode  of  preparation,  yet  they  admit  at  the  same  time  of 
another  which,  like  the  suh- carbonate  of  the  present  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  produced  by  precipitation.  Qualities, 
Form,  a  chocolate  brown  powder.  Odour^  none*  Ja 5 slightly 
styptic.  Chemical  Composition.  Mr.  Phillips  has  shown 
that  this  precipitate  is  liable  to  vary,  according  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  it  is  prepared,  as  well  as  from  other  differences 
of  manipulation ;  it  consists  of  mixtures  of  peroxide,  protoxide, 
and  sub-carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  in  various  proportions. 
Solubility.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  acids  dissolve  it 
with  effervescence.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  In  powder  or 
pills,  combined  with  aromatics.  Dose,  gr.  v  to  xxx.  {Form, 
38.)  It  has  lately  been  brought  into  particular  notice  by  the 
{ publication  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  of  Southwell,  who  states  that 
in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  it  has  proved  in  his  hands  a  most  efficacious  remedy  in 
the  cure  of  Tic  dolour eux,  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  well  known  to 
the  profession  as  a  judicious  and  inquiring  practitioner,  and 
we  are  well  satisfied  that  he  would  not  recommend  any  remedy 
to  the  attention  of  his  brethren,  without  a  well-grounded  assu¬ 
rance  of  its  efficacy. 


FERRI  RAMENTA  ET  FILA.  L.  Fila  et 
Limatura.  E.  Ferri  Scobs.  D. 

Iron  Filings  and  Wire, 

Iron  seems  to  be  a  metal  that  proves  active  in  its  metallic 
/  state  ;  its  filings  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  powder,  conjoined 
to  some  aromatic,  or  what  is  perhaps  more  eligible,  in  the  form 
of  an  electuary.  The  Mahometan  practitioners  are  in  the 
habit  of  prescribing  them,  in  conjunction  with  ginger,  and 
cummin  seeds,  in  cases  requiring  tonics.  Dose,  grs.  v  to  3ss. 
I  Impurities.  Iron  filings  should  be  carefully  purified  by  the 
application  of  the  magnet,  since  those  obtained  from  the  work¬ 
shops  are  generally  mixed  with  copper  and  other  metals.  For 
^/pharmaceutical  purposes,  iron  wire  should  be  preferred,  as 
being  the  most  pure,  since  the  softest  iron  only  can  be  drawn, 
and  Mr.  Phillips  has  shown  us,  in  his  experiments  upon  the 
Ferrum  Tartarizatum.'^'^  that  soft  iron  is  more  easily  acted 
npou  by  Tartar. 


FERRI  SULPHAS.  L.  Sulphas  Ferri.  E.D. 

Ferrum  Vitriolatum.  P.L.  1787.  Sal  Martis.  P.L.  1745. 

Sal,  seu  Vitriolatum  Martis.  P.L.  1 720. 

Sulphate  of  Iron^  formerly  Green  Vitriol* 

Qualities.  Form^  crystals,  which  are  rhomboidal  prisms, 
transparent,  and  of  a  line  green  colour  ;  when  exposed  to  the 
air  they  effloresce,  and  at  the  same  time  become  covered  with 
a  yellow  powder,  owing  to  the  attraction  of  oxygen ;  when 
exposed  to  heat,  they  undergo  watery  fusion,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature,  the  acid  is  driven  off,  and  the  peroxide  of  iron 
alone  remains,  which  in  commerce  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Colcothar,  Chemical  Composition.  According  to  Dr.  Thom¬ 
son,  it  consists  of  27*7  of  sulphuric  acid,  28*3  of  protoxide  of 
iron,  and  45  of  water  ;  8  parts,  however,  of  this  water,  exist  in 
combination  with  the  oxide  of  iron.  Solubility.  It  is  solu¬ 
ble  in  two  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  three-fourths  at  212“, 
The  solution  reddens  vegetable  blues.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol;  when  however  the  iron  is  farther  oxidized,  it  becomes 
soluble  in  that  menstruum.  Incompatible  Substances. 
Every  salt  whose  base  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  ;  the  earths,  the  alkalies,  and  their  carbonates  / 
borate  of  soda  ;  nit  rate  of  potass,  muriate  of  ammonia  ;  tartrate 
of  potass  and  soda  /  acetate  of  ammonia  ;  nitrate  of  silver  ;  suh~ 
acetate  and  acetate  of  lead)  and  Soaps,  Whether  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  a  salt  of  iron  are  injured  by  combination  with  astrin¬ 
gent  vegetable  matter,  seems  to  admit  of  doubt.  Such  sub¬ 
stances  have  been  usually  ranked  among  the  incompatibles, 
but  I  am  disposed  to  think  without  sufficient  grounds,  for  I 
have  frequently  witnessed  the  salutary  effects  of  iron  when  ex- 
bited  in  this  questionable  state  of  combination — may  not  the 
absorbents  be  more  disposed  to  take  up  iron,  when  combined 
with  vegetable  matter,  than  when  it  is  presented  in  a  more 
purely  mineral  form  Med.  Uses.  Tonic,  astringent,  em- 
menagogue,  and  anthelmintic ;  in  large  doses,  it  occasions 
griping  in  the  bowels.  Dose,  gr.  j  to  v,  combined  with  rhu¬ 
barb,  or  some  bitter  extract.  (Form:  72,  87.)  If  given  in 

By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  Mr.  Carmichael  is  led  to  prefer  the  'phosphate 
of  iron  to  any  other  preparation  of  that  metal,  in  cancer,  because  he  thinks 
iron,  combined  with  an  animal  acid,  enters  the  system  in  greater  quantity,  and 
unites  more  intimately  with  the  juices. 

Aromatic  Lozenges  or  Steel.  These  consist  of  sulphate  of  iroil,  with 
a.  small  proportion  of  the  tincture  of  Canfh'arides 


solution,  the  water  should  be  previously  boiled,  or  the  oxygen 
contained  in  the  atmospherical  air,  which  is  diffused  through  it, 
will  partially  convert  the  salt  into  an  oa;y-siilphat,  and  render 
it  insoluble.  Off.  Prep.  Mist:  Ferricomp:  (i^)  L.  Pih 
Ferri  comp  :  (Jl)  L. 

FERRUM  AMMONIATUM.  L.  Murias 
Ammonia  ET  Ferri.  E.D. 

Ferrum  jlmmonicale,  P,L,  1787.  Flores  Mar tiales.  P,L. 

1745.  Ens  Veneris,  P,L,  1720. 

Qualities,  iorm,  crystalline  grains,  which  deliquesce  5 
Colour^  orange  yellow ;  Odour,  resembling  that  of  saffron ; 
Taste,  styptic.  Chemical  Comp  :  This  is  a  very  variable  com¬ 
position  ;  depending  upon  the  degree  of  heat  and  length  of 
time  employed  for  its  preparation.  It  seems  to  be  a  mixed 
mass,  consisting  of  sub-muriate  of  ammonia  and  sub-muriate 
of  iron,  the  metal  being  in  the  state  of  red  oxide  ;  and,  Mr. 
Phillips  states  that  in  the  London  preparation  a  portion  of 
sub-carbonate  of  ammonia  is  necessarily  present.  Solubility, 
f|j  of  water  dissolves  3iv  of  it ;  it  is  also  very  soluble  in  alco¬ 
hol.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  tonic,  emmenagogue,  and  aperient, 
but  it  is  so  uncertain  in  its  composition  and  effects  that  it  is 
rarely  used.  Officinal  Prep  :  Tinct :  Ferri  Ammon :  L. 
Form  :  36,  43,  95.  Impurities.  These  are  indicated  by  the 
dull  and  pale  yellow  colour  of  the  salt ;  it  may  be  purified  by 
re-subliming  it. 

FERRUM  TARTARIZATUM.  L. 

Tartras  Potass^  et  Ferri.  E. 

Tart  ARUM  Ferri.  D. 

Qualities,  Form,  a  powder  of  a  brownish  green  colour  fr 
Odour,  none  ;  Taste,  slightly  styptic  ;  it  attracts  humidity  from 
the  atmosphere,  but  does  not  deliquesce.  Chemical  Compo¬ 
sition.  Mr.  Phillips  has  devoted  much  attention  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  he  states  that  as  it  is  frequently  prepared,  it  is  a  mere 
mixture  of  metallic  iron  with  super- tartrate  of  potass,  coloured 
by  oxide  of  iron  ;  when  however  it  is  made  with  more  care,  a 
chemical  compound  results  which  is  either  a  triple  salt,  or  one 
of  those  combinations  which  cream  of  tartar  forms  with  metals, 
and  of  which  I  have  spoken  under  the  article  Antimonium  Tar- 
farizatnrn^  Solubility.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  the 
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ioiution  remains  for  a  great  length  of  time  without  undergoing 
any  change,  except  that  of  depositing  tartrate  of  lirne^  which 
is  an  incidental  impurity  in  the  supertartrate  of  potass.  Incom¬ 
patible  Substances.  All  strong  acids  ;  Ihne  water  ;  hydros 
sulphur  et  of  potass  y  astringent  vegetables  ?  The  fxed  alkalies 
and  their  carbonates  decompose  the  solution  very  slowly,  unless 
heated  ;  but  ammonia  and  its  sub-carbonate  produce  upon  it 
no  effect  whether  it  be  hot  or  cold  ;  this  fact,  observes  Mr« 
Phillips,  will  enable  us  to  exhibit  iron  in  solution  with  an 
alkali,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  precipitate.  Forms  of 
Exhibition.  The  perfect  preparation,  from  its  tendency  to 
deliquesce,  cannot  be  well  ordered  in  the  form  of  powder;  that 
of  solution  is  probably  the  most  judicious.  It  is  supposed  to 
add  to  its  chalybeate  virtues  those  of  a  diuretic  nature.  Dose. 
grs.  X  to  3ss.  See  Form  :  34,  53,  92. 

FILICIS  RADIX.  L.E.D.  /Asphidium  Filix,\ 

Root  of  the  Afa/e  Fern.  \  Mas,  / 

Qualities.  This  root  is  nearly  inodorous  ;  its  taste  slightly 
bitter,  sweetish,  sub-astringent,  and  mucilaginous  ;  as  it  con¬ 
tains  no  volatile  ingredient,  it  may  be  given  in  decoction,  but 
on  account  of  its  astringency,  it  must  not  be  conjoined  with  a 
chalybeate.  Dose,  as  an  anthelmintic,  3j  to  3iij,  followed  by 
a  cathartic  ;  its  use  however  is  superseded  by  more  powerful 
and  certain  vermifuges,  this  root  is  sometimes  boiled  in  ale 
to  flavour  it. 


I’RASERA  WALTERI.  Mx.  1.  96.  Bn.  II.  103.  Radix. 

American  Columbo.  The  Root, 

SpEcinc  Character.  An  indigenous  plant  growing  in  the 
low  grounds  of  the  middle,  western,  and  southern  States,  but 
most  abundantly  in  Missouri,  and  in  the  Arkansas  Territory. 
Stem,  erect,  from  six  to  eight  feet  high  :  leaves  glabrous,  verti- 
dilate,  opposite  ;  flowers  in  June  and  July.  Sensible  Proper¬ 
ties.  In  appearance,  when  cut  transversely  and  dried,  this  root 
resembles  the  imported  Columbo  ;  taste^  bitter  and  sweetish. 
Chemical  Composition.  Bitter  extractive  and  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  resin.  Solubility.  Alcohol  and  proof  spirit  partially 
extract  its  virtues,  but  water  is  its  best  solvent.  Medical  Use. 
For  a  while  after  this  article  was  introduced  to  professional 
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notice,  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions 
that  had  been  made  to  the  list  of  American  bitters  and  tonics, 
and  by  many,  it  was  thought  a  substitute  which  would  supersede 
the  use  of  the  East  India  Colombo.  This  led  me  to  perform 
a  series  of  comparative  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  their  analogy.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  dif¬ 
fered  materially,  both  in  their  chemical  composition  and  medi¬ 
cinal  character.  There  is  nothing  to  justify  comparison  but 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  roots.  After  having  frequently  pre- 
/  scribed  the  American  Columbo  during  four  or  five  years,  I  can¬ 
not  but  think  it  inferior  to  a  great  number  of  our  indigenous  to¬ 
nics,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the  high  reputation  which  some 
writers  have  given  to  it.  It  is  with  deference  to  their  opinions, 
however,  that  it  is  here  introduced.  Let  those  who  w'ould  be  in¬ 
formed  from  personal  observation  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  imported  and  indigenous  Columbo,  be  careful  to  select 
Ceylon  Columbo  which  shall  be  unadulterated  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  species,  and  which  has  not  been  injured  by  insects  or  by 
age.  The  fresh  root  of  the  Frasera  acts  as  emetic  and  cathartic. 

Dose  of  the  powdered  rootjin  substance,  from  3ss  to  3ij  ;  of 
the  infusion,  made  by  pouring  oj  of  boiling  water  upon  |ss 
of  the  bruised  root,  from  Ji.  to  ^ij. — ^L] 


GALBANI  GIJMMI  RESINA.  L.E.D. 

Galbamim, 

Qualities.  Form^  variegated  masses,  of  a  yellowish  brown 
colour ;  Odour,  fetid ;  Taste,  bitter  and  acrid.  Chemical 
Composition.  It  is  one  of  those  vegetable  products  to  which 
the  name  of  gum-resin  has  been  given,  see  Elemi.  The  latest 
analysis  of  galbanum  by  M.  Meisner,  alfords  the  following 
results,  Resin  65*8  ;  Gum  22*6  ;  Cerasin  1*8  ;  Malic  acid  0*2  ; 
Volatile  oil  3*4  ;  Vegetable  Debris  2*8  ;  loss  3*4.  Solubilitv, 
Water,  wine,  and  vinegar,  by  trituration,  take  up  one-fourth 
of  its  weight,  and  form  a  milky  mixture  which  is  deposited  by 
rest ;  a  permanent  suspension,  however,  may  be  effected  by 
the  intermedium  of  egg  or  of  gum  arabic,  for  which  purpose 
the  galbanum  will  require  half  its  weight  of  gum.  Alcohol 
takes  up  one-fifth  of  its  weight,  and  a  golden  yellow  tincture 
results,  which  has  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  galbanum,  and. 
becomes  milky  on  the  addition  of  water,  but  no  precipitate 
falls.  A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  rectified  spirit  and  one  of 
water,  will  dissolve  all  but  the  impurities.  By  distillation, 
!ralbanum  yields  half  its  weight  of  volatile  oil,  which  at  first 


has  a  blue  colour.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  an  antispasmodic,  expec¬ 
torant,  and  deobstruent,  and  in  a  medical  classification,  might 
be  placed  between  ammonia  and  assafoetida.  Fo^ms  of  Exhi¬ 
bition.  No  form  is  preferable  to  that  of  pill.  Officinal 
Prep.  PiL  Galbani  comp*  L.  Pil.  j^s.^afcetid,  comp*  (J^) 
E.  Pil*  Myrrh*  co*  D.  Tinct*  Galb*  D.  Empl*  Galb*  D. 
Emplast.  Galb*  co*  L.  Emplast*  Assafcctid*  (aH)  E. 
plast*  Gummos*  E. 

GALL/E.  L.E.D. 

(Cynips  Quercus  folii  Nidus*)  Gall  Nuts* 

Qualities.  Form*  Excrescences,  nearly  round  and  of  differ¬ 
ent  magnitudes,  smooth  on  the  surface,  but  with  studded  tubero¬ 
sities  ;  they  are  heavy,  brittle,  and  break  with  a  flinty  fracture. 
Odour ^  none  ;  Taste.,  bitter  and  very  astringent.  Solubility. 
The  whole  of  their  soluble  matter  is  taken  up  by  forty  times 
their  weight  of  boiling  Water.  Alcohol,  by  digestion,  dissolves 
.7,  and  lether  .5  of  their  substance.  The  watery  infusion  pos¬ 
sesses  all  the  properties  of  the  gall-nut,  and  reddens  vegetable 
blues.  Chemical  Composition.  Is  at  present  involved  in 
some  obscurity;  it  contains  tannin,  gallic  acid,  a  concrete  vola¬ 
tile  oil,  and  perhaps  extractive  and  gum.  M.  Braconnot  has 
also  lately  discovered  in  the  gall-nut  a  new  acid,  which  he  calls 
Ellagic  acid,  from  the  word  galle  reversed,  a  nomenclature 
which  it  must  be  confessed  is  at  least  free  from  the  objections 
urged  against  that  which  is  founded  upon  chemical  composi¬ 
tion.  (See  Annales  de  Chimie^  vol.  ix.  p.  187,  new  series j  also 
Children^  S' Ess  ay  on  Chemical  Analysis,  p*  276.)  Incompatible 
Substances,  The  infusion  and  tincture  of  galls  possess 
;  habitudes  with  which  it  is  very  important  for  the  medical  prac¬ 
titioner  to  be  acquainted,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  directing 
:  their  exhibition  with  success,  but  because  the  elements  which 
[  impart  to  them  their  characteristic  traits,  viz.  Gallic  Acid  and 
Tannin,"^  are  very  widely  diffused  through  the  products  of  the 
:  vegetable  kingdom,  and  will  be  found  to  be  constantly  active 
j  in  their  chemical,  medicinal,  and  pharmaceutical  applications. 
1  Metallic  salts,  especially  those  of  iron,  produce  precipitates 
:  with  infusion  of  galls,  composed  of  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  the 
;  metallic  oxide  ;  of  these  compounds  the  tanno-gallaie  of  iron  is 

Seguin  first  proved  that  gallic  acid,  and  tannin  or  the  astringent  principle, 
i  are  diflerent  substances ;  it  is  to  the  former  that  the  property  of  giving  a  black 
'  colour  to  the  solutions  of  iron  is  owing. 

Mr.  Hatchett  has  shown  that  tan  or  tannin  may  be  artificially  produced  by 
*he  aetion  of  nitric  acid  upon  various  vegetable  substances. 


the  most  striking,  being  of  a  black  colour  ;  those  oi  sub-acetait 
and  acetate  of  lead  are  grayish  ;  tartarized  antimony  produces  a 
yellowish  ;  sulphate  of  copper  a  brown  ;  sulphate  of  zmc  reddish 
black  ;  nitrate  of  silver^  a  deep  olive  ;  and  nitrate  of  mercury^ 
a  bright  yellow  precipitate;  the  oxy^muriaU  of  mercury  pro¬ 
duces  only  an  opacity.  Sulphuric  acid  throws  down  a  yel¬ 
lowish  curdy  precipitate,  muriatic  a  flaky  and  white  one,  and 
nitric  acid  merely  modifies  the  colour  of  the  infusion,  although 
it  destroys  its  astringency  ;  the  solution  of  ammonia  occasions 
no  precipitate,  but  renders  the  colour  deeper,  the  carbonate 
however  throws  down  a  precipitate ;  the  carbonates  of  the 
fixed  alkalies  produce  a  yellowish  flaky,  and  lime  water  a 
copious  deep  green  precipitate.  The  tannin  in  the  infusion  of 
galls  is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  isinglass,  or  of  any  other  ani¬ 
mal  jelly,  by  that  of  starch,  and  by  many  metallic  oxides. 
/Medical  Uses.  Galls  are  most  powerfully  astringent.  The 
native  practitioners  of  India  not  only  administer  them  as 
astringents  in  dysentery,  but  as  tonics  in  cases  of  intermittent 
fever.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  In  that  of  powder;  and  in 
combination  with  other  astringents  {Form.  51,)  or  with 
aromatics  and  bitters.  As  a  local  remedy  the  gall-nut 
enters  into  gargles  and  injections ;  for  blind  piles,  an  oint¬ 
ment  composed  of  parts  of  finely  powdered  galls,  and  a 
small  proportion  of  opium,  with  three  parts  of  simple  oint¬ 
ment  as  an  excipient,  offers  a  very  valuable  resource. 
(Form.  55.)  In  some  cases  of  hemorrhoids,  prolapsus  ani, 
and  fluor  albus,  the  application  may  be  made  in  the  form 
of  a  fomentation,  for  which  purpose  two  drachms  of  bruis¬ 
ed  galls  should  be  macerated  for  an  hour  in  a  pint  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  which,  when  cold,  maybe  used  in  the  usual  manner. 
Dose,  for  internal  exhibition,  grs.  x  to  9j,  or  more.  Officinal 
Prep.  Tinct.  Gallarum.  E.D.  Observ.  Those  which  are 
*  small,  protuberant,  bluish,  and  heavy,  are  the  best,  being 
such  as  have  been  collected  before  the  larvae  within  them  had 
changed  to  the  state  of  fly,  and  eaten  their  way  out ;  a  white, 
or  a  red  hue  indicates  an  inferior  quality,  and  are  those  from 
which  the  insect  has  escaped.  Aleppo  galls  are  the  most  va¬ 
luable,  as  being  the  most  astringent, 

GENTIANflS  RADIX.  L.E.D. 

(Gentiana  Lutea,  Radix.)  Gentian  Root. 

Qualities.  Form,  wrinkled  pieces  of  various  length  and 
thickness ;  Odour,  not  particular ;  fasten  intensely  bitter,  but 


not  nauseous.  Chemical  Composition,  resin,  a  small  portion 
of  oil,  bitter  extractive,  and  a  proportion  of  tannin ;  it  contains 
also  mucilage,  in  consequence  of  which  the  infusion  frequently 
becomes  ropy.  Since  the  last  edition  of  this  work,  the  conti- 
tental  chemists  have  announced  the  existence  of  an  alkaline 
principle,  which  they  call  Gentia  or  Gentiania,  and  which  is 
said  to  concentrate  within  itself,  all  the  virtues  of  the  Gentian 
root ;  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  least  poisonous  ;  M,  Ma- 
jendie  has  injected  it  into  the  veins  without  any  obvious  effects, 
and  has  himself  swallowed  two  grains  without  experiencing 
any  sensation  but  that  of  extreme  bitterness,  followed  by  gentle 
warmth  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  The  root,  moreover, 
contains  saccharine  matter,  for  when  fermented  with  water,  it 
yields  a  spirit  which  is  extensively  used  by  the  Swiss.  Solu- 
BiLiTY.  The  virtues  of  this  root  are  extracted  by  water  and  ' 
alcohol ;  proof  spirit  is  perhaps  its  most  perfect  menstruum,  V 
See  Infus,  Gentian,  comp.  Medical  Uses.  It  is  tonic  and 
stomachic,  and  its  use  for  such  purposes  is  of  ancient  date 
in  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  and  in  all  cases  where  a  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  is  indicated,  it  will  be  found  a  serviceable  remedy.  Dose, 
in  substance,  from  grs.  x.  to  3j.  OmciNAL  Prep:  Extract ; 

•  Gentian,  L.E.D.  Infusurn  Gentince  comp,  L.E.D,  Tinct/, 
Gentian  comp.  lLj,E.D.1i  Vinum  Gentiance  compositum.  E. 


GERANIUM  MACULATUM. 

W,  III,  705,  Bzo,  L  84.  Bn,  1.  149.  Radix. 

Craneshill,  Crow-foot  Geranium.  The  Root. 

Specific  Character.  Erect:  pubescence  reversed;  stem 
dichotomous  :  leaves  opposite,  three  or  five  parted,  upper 
ones  sessile  :  peduncle  three  flowered :  petals  obovate.  It 
grows  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States,  by  the’  sides 
of  fences,  in  meadows  and  woodlands,  rising  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  inches.  Flowers  in  May  and  June.  Sensible 
Properties.  The  appearance  of  the  root  is  somewhat  like 
that  of  Polygala  Senega,  being  large,  tortuous,  and  rough;  taste^ 

^  It  takes  its  name  from  Gentius,  king  of  Illyria,  its  discoverer,  who  was  V 
vanquished  by  Anicius  the  Roman  Prastor,  A.U.  585.  i.e.  A.C.  167,  so  that  it 
is  neither  to  be  found  in  Hippocrates  nor  Theophrastus. 

t  Brodum’s  Nervous  Cordial  consists  of  the  tinctures  of  Gentian^  Ca^ 
iumba^  Cardamom.^  and  Bark,  with  the  Compound  Spirit  of  Lavender,  and 
Wine  of  Iron. 

Stroughton’s  Elixir.  Is  a  tincture  of  Gentian,  with  the  addition  of 
Serpentaria,  Orange  P eel.  Cardamoms,  and  some  other  aromatics. 
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actively  astringent  but  not  unpleasant.  Chemical  Composi¬ 
tion.  Tannin  appears  to  be  the  most  important  constituent. 
It  is  in  proof  spirit  and  in  vrater.  Medical  Use.  It 

is  a  very  pure  pleasant  and  valuable  astringent,  not  less  so  than 
any  other  article  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  little  inferior  to 
Kino.  It  is  a  better  tonic  than  Kino,  and  is  therefore  prefer¬ 
able  to  it  in  the  treatment  of  morbid  fluxes  connected  with 
.j  relaxation  and  debility.  The  infusion  is  a  valuable  lotion  in 
the  treatment  of  unhealthy  ulcers,  and  forms  one  of  the  best 
injections  in  lucorrhoea,  gleet  and  passive  haemorrhage.  In  ulce¬ 
rations  and  aphthous  sores  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  the  decoc¬ 
tion  may  be  very  advantageously  used  as  a  gargle.  Medicinal 
Preparations.  The  powdered  root,  tincture,  decoction, 
infusion,  and  extract.  Doses  3ss  of  the  powder,  sij  of  the 
tincture,  3j  to  3ij  of  the  infusion  and  decoction,  and  10  gr. 
extract. 

GEUM  RIVALE. 

W,  11.  1115.  Radix, 

Water  avens.  Chocolate-root,  The  Root, 

Specific  Character.  Stem  simple  :  radical  leaves  inter¬ 
ruptedly  pinnate,  cauline  ones  three-cleft ;  flowers  nodding  ; 
petals  of  the  length  of  the  calyx,  awns  plumose,  nakedish 
above,  a  little  hooked.  It  grows  in  low  marshy  lands,  common 
to  Europe  and  America.  Sensible  Properties.  The  taste 
of  this  root  is  actively  astringent,  somewhat  bitter,  but  not 
enough  so  to  render  it  unpleasant ;  Colour,  reddish  or  purple  ; 
Texture  hard  and  brittle,  so  that  it  is  easily  pulverized.  Solu¬ 
bility.  Its  virtues  are  readily  yielded  to  boiling  water.  Me¬ 
dicinal  Qualities.  An  excellent  tonic  and  astringent.  Its 
use  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  principally  limited  to  the 
eastern  and  northern  States.  In  Connecticut  it  is  so  highly 
estimated  as  a. tonic,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  it  has,  in  a 
great  measure,  superseded  the  use  of  the  Peruvian  Bark. 
Although  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  its  tonic  virtues  from 
its  having  been  often  successfully  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
intermittent  fevers,  still  it  is  certainly  much  less  active, 
and  is  less  stimulating  than  cinchona.  It  has  perhaps 
the  least  tendency  of  all  vegetable  tonics  to  increase  excite¬ 
ment,  and  hence  it  has  been  found  highly  serviceable  in  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  and  in  haemoptysis.  A  weak  decoction,  in  the 
quantity  of  a  pint  a  day,  may  be  taken  with  benefit  in  these  dis¬ 
eases,  when  they  are  accompanied  with,  so  much  excitement  as 
to  require  the  frequent  use  of  the  lancet.  In  dyspepsia  and  in 
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the  numerous  visceral  affections  secondary  to  that  disease,  the 
long-continued  use  of  the  decoction  of  Avens  root  has  many 
times  appeared  to  restore  to  health  the  most  enfeebled  and 
shattered  constitutions.  In  complaints  like  these,  it  has  long 
been  a  popular  domestic  remedy  in  Connecticut,  and  drunk 
with  milk  and  sugar,  as  a  substitute  for  tea  and  coffee.  It  is 
not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  of  its  salutary  effects  there  can 
be  no  question.  Doses  of  the  powdered  root  gr.  xv  to  9j 
three  times  a  day ;  the  decoction  prepared  by  boiling  3ij  of 
the  root  in  oj  of  water  may  be  taken  to  the  extent  of  a  pint 
a  day. 


GILLENIA  TRIFOLIATA.  Bzv»  IL  10.  Bn»  L  65. 
SPIRAEA  TRIFOLIATA.  W.  IL  1063. 


Radix. 


Gillena.  Indian  physic.  Boivmajih  root.  The  Root. 


SpECiric  Character.  Leaves  ternate,  lanceolate,  serrate, 
nearly  equal ;  stipules  linear,  entire  :  flowers,  terminal,  in 
loose  panicles.  Calyx,  bell-tubular.  Styles  five.  Grows  in 
all  the  southern,  northern,  and  middle  States  ;  most  commonly 
on  dry,  hilly  woodlands  ;  about  two  feet  high;  flowers  in  June 
and  July  :  root  perennial.  Sensible  Properties.  The  root, 
the  part  of  the  plant  now  to  be  considered,  is  in  shape  irregular, 
tuberous  or  knobby,  giving  off  many  slender  fibres  :  Odour^ 
none  :  Taste^  bitter  but  not  unpleasant.  Chemical  Composi¬ 
tion  and  Solubility.  Bitter  extractive  and  red  colouring 
matter,  which  are  imparted  to  water,  a  large  proportion  of 
resinous  matter,  soluble  in  alcohol.  Medical  Use.  Drs. 
Bigelow  and  Barton  both  represent  this  root  as  pretty  actively 
emetic,  similar  in  its  operation  to  the  imported  Ipecac.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Chapman  remarks,  that  “  many  country  practitioners 
place  so  much  confidence  in  it  that  it  has  nearly  superseded 
i  the  ipecacuanha  in  their  hands,”  and  adds,  ‘‘enough  I  have 
seen  to  convince  me  of  its  powers  to  excite  vomiting  effec- 
j  tually.”^  Dr.  Eberle  also  observes,  “  from  my  own  experience 
^  with  this  plant,  which  has  not  been  inconsiderable,  I  am  led  to 
3  regard  it  as  very  little  inferior  to  the  oflicinal  ipecacuanha  as 
i  an  emetic.  Like  this  latter  article  it  is  a  safe  and  efficacious 
5  vomit.  While  practising  in  Lancaster  county,  I  employed  this 
1  plant  very  frequently  as  an  emetic,  in  the  treatment  of  inter- 
[  mittent  and  bilious  fevers,  and  it  very  seldom  disappointed  me 
I  of  the  desired  effect.”!  Another  proof  of  its  acknowledged 

*  Elements  of  Thei-apeutics  vol.  1.  page  146.  2d  edition. 

Treatise  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  voL  1.  page  67. 


value  is  its  being  introduced  into  the  primary  catalogue  of  me> 
dicines  in  the  American  Pharmacopceia.  Notwithstanding  this 
testimony  in  favour  of  its  medicinal  virtues,  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments,  by  Charles  Baum,  M.D.  are  published  in  a  late  number 
of  the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  sci¬ 
ences,  which  conclusively  prove  the  Gillenia  to  be,  at  least 
that  used  by  him,  nearly  if  not  quite  inert.  He  employed 
the  corticle  part  of  the  root  of  the  cultivated  plant."^  The 
fidelity  of  Dr.  B.’s  experiments  are  not  questioned,  but  it  is 
more  easy  to  imagine  that  their  unexpected  results  might  have 
been  owing  to  fallacious  circumstances  connected  with  them, 
than  it  is  to  reject  the  positive  testimony  which  has  been  cited. 
I  have  been  disappointed  in  not  procuring  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  fresh  root  to  test  its  qualities  by  a  more  extensive  trial. 
It  should  be  collected  for  use  in  September  or  October.  Dose^ 
from  Bj  to  3ss  of  the  powdered  root. — I.] 


GLYCYRRHIZiS  RADIX.  L.E.D. 

(Glycyrrhiza  Glabra.) 

Liquorice  Root*  Stick  Liquorice, 

Qualities.  Taste,  sweet  and  mucilaginous.  Chemical 
Composition  :  Gum,  with  a  peculiar  modification  of  saccharine 
matter  {Glycion,)  or  sugar  in  its  purest  form,  for  it  is  not  fer¬ 
mentable  ;  on  which  account  it  is  added  to  beer  for  the  purpose 
of  imparting  a  sweet  taste,  and  at  the  same  time  enabling  it  to 
keep  better.  Solubility.  Water  extracts  both  its  principles, 
but  by  long  coction  it  becomes  bitter ;  alcohol  extracts  only  its 
saccharine  matter.  Medical  Uses.  It  is  principally  employed 
as  a  demulcent  in  combination  with  other  mucilaginous  vege¬ 
tables  ;  the  root  will  yield  nearly  half  its  weight  of  extract. 
Liquorice  covers  the  taste  of  some  unpalatable  medicines 
more  effectually  than  any  other  substance.  Oeficinal  Prep. 
Decoct :  Sarsaparill :  comp  :  (^0  L.D.  Inf  us  :  Lini,  (iJ)  L. 
Extract  :  GlycyrrhizcB.  L.E.D.  Confectio  Sennce,  (0)t  L.E. 
Adulterations.  The  powdered  root  is  generally  sophistica¬ 
ted  with  flour,  and  sometimes  with  powdered  guaiacum  5  the 
fraud  may  be  detected  by  its  colour  being  a  fine  pale,  instead 
of  a  brownish  yellow,  and  by  its  reduced  or  foreign  flavour. 

*  See  page  85.  vol.  1.  of  this  work. 

+  Pectoral  Balsam  of  LiauoRicE.  The  proprietor  of  this  nostrum 
gravely  affirms  that  f^iss  contains  the  virtues  of  a  whole  pound  of  Liquorice 
root;  but  upon  investigation  it  will  be  found  to  consist  principally  of  Part^o'- 
ric  Elixir,  very  strongly  impregnated  with  the  Oil  of  Aniseed. 
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GRANATI  CORTEX.  L.E.D. 

Punica  Graiiatum.  Poniorum  Cortex, 

Pomegranate  Bark, 

What  has  been  said  respecting  the  Gall-nut  applies  with 
equal  truth  to  this  substance.  The  efficacy  of  the  bark  of  the 
root  of  the  Pomegranate,  says  Dr.  Ainslie  (Mat.  Med.  of  Hin- 
dostan,)  as  a  remedy  for  the  tape-worm,  is  now  well  established 
in  India;  it  is  given  in  decoction,  prepared  with  two  ounces  of  / 
the  fresh  bark,  boiled  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  until  only 
three-quarters  of  a  pint  remain. 

GUAIACI  RESINA  ET  LIGNUM.  L.E.D. 

(Guaiacum  Officinale.) 

The  Resin  and  Wood  of  Guaiacum. 

A.  The  Wood. 

Qualities.  This  wood  is  heavier  than  water,  and  emits 
when  heated  an  aromatic  odour  ;  Taste.,  bitterish  and  sub-acrid; 
to  extract  its  virtues  long  decoction  is  required.  It  has  enjoyed  / 
great  reputation  as  a  specific  in  the  venereal  disease  ;  it  was 
imported  into  Europe  in  1517,  and  gained  immediate  celebrity 
,  from  curing  the  celebrated  Van  Hutten :  long  before  this  period, 
however,  it  was  used  by  the  natives  of  St.  Domingo.  Boer- 
haave,  so  late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  maintained  its  specific 
powers.  It  seems  probable  that  the  discipline  which  always 
accompanied  its  exhibition,  such  as  sweating,  abstinence,  and 
purgation,  might  be  the  means,  in  the  warmer  climates,  of 
effecting  cures  which  were  attributed  to  the  guaiacum.  Orri- 
ciNAL  Prep  ;  Decoct :  Guaiaci  coinp :  E.  Decoct:  Sarsaparill : 
comp :  L.D. 

B.  The  Guaiac,  or  Resin. 

Qualities.  Form  j  it  has  the  aspect  of  a  gum-resin; 
Colour.,  greenish  brown;  it  is  easily  pulverized,  and  the  pow¬ 
der,  which  is  at  first  gray,  becomes  green  on  exposure  to  air 
and  light,  which  appears  to  depend  upon  the  absorption  of  oxy¬ 
gen  :  when  heated,  it  loses  its  colour  ;  it  melts  by  heat ;  and 
has  a  sp.grav  ;  of  1*2289.  Solubility.  Water  dissolves  out 
of  it  about  9  per  cent,  of  extractive  matter  ;  alcohol.,  95,  and 
cether  40  parts  in  a  hundred.  The  alkaline  solutions  and  their 
carbonates  dissolve  it  readily  ;  Sulphuric  Acid  dissolves  it  with 
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scarcely  any  effervescence,  and  affords  a  solution  of  a  rich 
claret  colour  ;  Mine  Acid  dissolves  it  with  a  copious  extrica¬ 
tion  of  nitrous  fumes  ;  Muriatic  Acid  dissolves  a  small  portion 
only  ;  but  in  all  these  cases  the  guaiacum  is  decomposed  ;  the 
acids  are  therefore  incompatible  with  it.  Chemical  Compo¬ 
sition.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hatchett  demonstrate  that 
it  is  a  substance  sui  generis^  and  not  a  resin,  or  gum-resin. 
Med.  Uses.  Stimulant,  diaphoretic,"^  and  in  large  doses,  pur¬ 
gative.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  In  that  of  bolus  ;  or  dilfused 
in  water,  by  means  of  one  half  of  its  own  weight  of  gum 
arabic.  Dose,  gr.  x  to  3ss.  Officinal  Prep  :  Mist:  Guaiac : 
L.  Tinct,  Guaiac.  L.E.D.  Tinct,  Guaiac-  Ammoniat^  L.E  D, 
Pulv.  Aloes  comp.  L.D.  Adulterations.  Common 

resin^  may  be  detected  by  the  turpentine  emitted  when  the 
guaiac  is  thrown  upon  hot  coals  ;  Manchinal  gum,  by  adding  to 
the  tincture  a  few  drops  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  and  diluting 
with  water ;  the  guaiac  is  thus  precipitated,  but  the  adultera¬ 
tion  flows  in  white  striae. 

HA^^MATOXYLI  LIGNUM.  L.E.D. 

(Hasmatoxylon  Campechianum.)  Logwood, 

Qualities.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  and  heavy.  Odour, 
none  ;  Taste^  sweet,  and  astringent ;  Colour,  deep  red.  Che¬ 
mical  Composition.  The  colouring  matter  of  this  wood  has 
been  very  recently  submitted  to  a  rigid  examination  ;  and  the 
name  of  Hematin  has  been  given  to  it ;  it  affords  small  brilliant 
crystals  of  a  reddish  white  colour,  and  slightly  astringent,  bit¬ 
ter,  and  acrid  flavour  ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through 
its  solution  in  water,  gives  it  a  yellow  colour,  which  disappears 
in  a  few  days.  Gelatine  throws  it  down  in  reddish  flakes. 
The  habitudes  of  Logwood  are  curious  with  respect  to  muta¬ 
bility  of  colour.  The  recent  infusion,  made  with  distilled 

*  The  Chelsea  Pensioner.  An  empirical  remedy  for  the  rheumatism 
is  well  known  under  this  name ;  it  is  said  to  be  the  prescription  of  the  Chelsea 
Pensioner,  by  which  Lord  Amherst  was  cured ;  the  following  is  its  composi¬ 
tion — Gum  Guaiac :  3j — Powdered  Rhubarb  :  3ij — Cream  of  Tartar  ^j- — 
Flowers  of  Sulphur  ^ij — One  JVutnieg  finely  powdered  ;  made  into  an  Elec¬ 
tuary  with  one  pound  of  Clarified  Honey.  Two  large  spoonsful  to  be  taken 
night  and  morning. 

Walker  &  Wessel’s  Jesuit  Drops.  This  is  nothing  more  than-  the 
Elixir  Anti-venereum,'  of  Quincey,  consisting  of  Guaiacum.,  Balsam  of  Copaiba., 
and  Oil  of  Sassafras.,  made  into  a  Tincture  by  Spirit. 

Hatfield’s  Tincture.  Guaiac  and  Soap,  equal  parts,  3ij — Rectified 
Spirit  oiss. 

Hill’s  Essence  of  Bardana.  Guaiac  xl — Spirit  f  ?  iij. 
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water,  is  yellow,  but  that  with  common  water  has  a  reddish 
purple  colour,  which  is  deepened  by  the  alkalies,  and  changed 
to  yellow  by  the  acids  ;  various  salts  precipitate  it ;  acetate  of 
lead  y  alum  ^  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  irony  tartarized 
antimony  y  and  sulphuric,  muriatic,  nitric,  and  acetic  acids,  are 
on  this  account  incompatible  with  it.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  astringent,  and  is  therefore  given  in  protracted 
diarrhoeas,  and  in  the  latter  stage  of  dysentery.  Officinal 
Prep.  Extract.  Hcematoxyli,  L.  ^ 

HELLEBORI  FGETIDI  FOLIA.  L. 

(Helleborus  Foetidus.)  Helleboraster.  D. 

The  Leaves  of  Foetid  Hellebore. 

As  this  plant  is  merely  retained  in  the  list  of  materia  medica 
on  account  of  its  anthelmintic  properties,  it  might  be  well 
dispensed  with,  since  we  possess  many  others  which  are  much 
more  safe  as  well  as  more  efficacious. 

HELLEBORI  NIGRI  RADIX.  L.E.D. 

The  Root  of  Black  Hellebore.  Melampodium.^ 

Christmas  Rose. 

Qualities.  The  fibres  of  the  root  are  the  parts  employed  ; 
they  are  about  the  thickness  of  a  straw,  corrugated,  externally 
of  a  deep  dark  colour,  hence  the  epithet  black,  internally 
white,  or  of  a  yellowish  hue.  Odour,  unpleasant ;  Taste,  bit¬ 
ter  and  acrid.  Chemical  Composition.  An  analysis  of  this 
root  has  lately  been  effected  by  M.  M.  Feneulle  and  Capron, 
from  which  it  appears  that  its  active  principle,  unlike  that  of 
the  White  Hellebore  {Veratrum)  is  not  an  alkali ;  the  following 
substances  enter  into  its  composition,  viz.  1.  A  Volatile  Oil. — 
2.  A  Fatty  matter — 3.  A  Resin. — 4.  Wax. — 5.  A  Volatile 
Acid. — 6.  A  bitter  principle. — 7,  Mucus. — 8.  Alumina. — 
9.  Gallate  of  Potass. — 10.  Acidulous  Gallate  of  Lime. — 1 1.  A 
Salt,  with  an  Ammoniacal  base.  Solubility.  Both  water 
and  alcohol  extract  its  virtues,  but  the  spirituous  solution  is 
the  most  active  ;  long  coction  diminishes  its  powers,  hence  the 
watery  extract  acts  more  mildly  than  the  root.  Med.  Uses, 
It  is  a  drastic  cathartic,  and  proves  therefore  emmenagogue, 

*  Matthew’s  Pills, — Starkey’s  Pills.  Of  the  Roots  of  Black  Helle¬ 
bore^  Liquorice^  and  Turmeric^  equal  parts,  purijied  Opium,  Castille  Soap,  and 
Syrup  of  Saffron^  the  same  quantity,  made  into  pills,  with  Oil  of  Turpentine* 
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and  hydragogue.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  It  is  seldom  given 
in  substance,  but  in  the  form  of  tincture  or  extract ;  or  in  that 
of  decoction,  made  with  two  drachms  of  the  root  to  a  pint  of 
water.  Dose  of  the  powdered  root,  grs.  x  to  ;  of  the  decoc¬ 
tion,  f5j.  Officinal  Prep.  Tinct.  Hellebori  Migri.  L.E.D. 
Extractum  Hellebori  Kigri.  E.D.  Adulterations.  The 
roots  of  the  poisonous  aconites  are  often  fraudulently  substitu¬ 
ted;  this  is  easily  discovered,  for  the  aconite  is  lighter  coloured 
than  the  palest  specimens  of  black  hellebore  ;  it  is  safe  there¬ 
fore  to  choose  the  darkest. 

HORDEI  SEMINA.  L.E.D. 

(Hordeum  Distichon.  Semina^  tunicis  nudata.) 

Hordeum  Perlatum.  Pearl  Barley. 

Barley  is  formed  into  Pearl  Barley^  by  the  removal  of  its 
husk  or  cuticle,  and  afterward  by  being  rounded  and  polished 
in  a  mill.  These  well-known  granules  consist  chiefly  of  fecula, 
with  portions  of  mucilage,  gluten,  and  sugar,  which  water 
extracts  by  decoction,  but  the  solution  soon  passes  into  the 
acetous  fermentation  ;  the  bran  of  barley  contains  an  acrid 
resin,  and  it  is  to  get  rid  of  such  an  ingredient  that  it  is  depri¬ 
ved  of  its  cuticle.  Officinal  Prep.  Decoct,  Hordei,  L.E.D, 
Decoct,  Hord,  comp.  L.D. 

HUMULI  STROBILI.  L.E. 

(Humulus  Lupulus.  Stroboli  Siccati.) 

r 

Qualities.  Odour ^  fragrant,  and  sub-narcotic  ;  Taste.,  bit¬ 
ter,  astringent,  and  aromatic.  Chemical  Composition.  Dr. 
A.  W.  Ives,  of  New- York,  has  shown  that  the  characteristic 
and  valuable  properties  of  the  hop  reside  exclusively  in  a  sub¬ 
stance  forming  not  more  than  one-sixth  part  of  their  weight, 
and  which  is  easily  separable  from  it  by  the  mechanical  pro¬ 
cesses  of  threshing  and  sifting.  To  this  substance  he  has  given 
the  name  of  Lupulin.  It  is  an  impalpable  yellow  powder, 
peculiar  to  the  female  plant,^  and  is  probably  secreted  by  the 
Nectaria.  From  various  experiments  made  on  it.  Dr.  Ives 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Lupulin  contains  a  very  subtile 
Aroma,  which  is  yielded  to  water  and  to  alcohol,  and  which  is 

The  common  domestic  Hop  is  invariably  the  female  plant ;  that  which 
bears  the  male  flowers  is  not  cultivated,  and  is  called  the  wild  hop.  The  re¬ 
searches  of  Dr.  Ives  show  the  importance  of  this  distinction. 


rapidly  dissipated  at  a  high  temperature,  but  that  “no  essential 
oil  can  be  detected  by  distillation  in  any  part  of  the  Hopd'^ 
That  the  Lupulin  moreover  contains  Gallic  acid  and  Tannin; 
an  extractive  matter  which  is  soluble  only  in  water,  and  a  bit¬ 
ter  principle,  which  is  soluble  in  botK^  alcohol  and  water,  and 
a  Resin,  in  which  the  narcotic  property  of  the  hop  exclusively 
resides.  The  following  is  the  more  accurate  expression  of  its 
composition. 

Tannin  ....  5  grs.  Wax  .  ,  ,  .  *  12  grs. 

Extractive  .  .  .10  Resin  .....  36 

Bitter  principle  .  .11  Lignin .  .  «  »  ,  46 
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This  fact,  with  respect  to  the  residence  of  the  properties  of 
the  hop  in  the  yellow  grains  scattered  over  its  scales,  has  been 
since  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  M.  Payen  and  A.  Che« 
valier,  who  have  moreover  detected  a  volatile  oil  in  the  Lupu- 
iin,  amounting  to  2  per  cent.  This  oil  is  similar  in  odour  to 
the  hop,  but  much  more  penetrating,  narcotic,  and  very  acrid 
in  the  throat.  The  oil  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
Dr.  Ives,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  very  volatile,  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  soluble  in  water. 

Solubility.  Boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  asther,  extract 
their  virtues ;  but  their  aromatic  flavour  is  destroyed  by  decoc¬ 
tion;  like  most  vegetable  bitters,  the  cold  is  more  grateful  than  i 
the  \Yarm  infusion ;  its  colour  is  deepened  by  alkalies,  and 
rendered  turbid  by  the  mineral  acids ;  metallic  salts  also  pro¬ 
duce  decomposition.  Med.  Use.  Hops  have  been  said  to  be 
tonic,  narcotic,  and  diuretic  ;  they  have  been  recommended  in 
the  cure  of  rheumatism ;  and,  like  many  articles  in  the  materia 
medica  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  respectable  prac¬ 
titioners,  they  have  been  extolled  far  beyond  their  merit.  They 
undoubtedly  possess  the  advantages  of  a  pleasant  bitter,  com-^ 
bined  with  a  feeble  narcotic  ;  the  late  Mr.  Freake  was  very 
sanguine  as  to  their  powers,  and  at  his  request  I  made  a  series 
of  experiments  at  the  Westminster  Hospital,  but  I  confess  that 
their  results  have  not  established  my  confidence  in  their  effi¬ 
cacy.  Officinal  Prep.  Extract,  Humuli.  L.  Tinct,  Humuli, 

*  The  chemist  will  not  fail  to  observe  this  fact,  as  being  similar  to  that 
which  I  noticed  in  the  analysis  of  Elaterium,  viz.  the  existence  of  a  bitter  prin¬ 
ciple  quite  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  Extractive  matter ;  for  in  my  ex¬ 
periments  upon  Elaterium,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  bitter  principle  was  soluble 
in  Alcohol  of  ’817,  whereas  the  extractive  matter  was  soluble  only  jri  water, 
See  Extract.  Elatern, 
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Le  Their  use  as  a  preservative  of  beer  is  weii  known,  and  the 
philosophy  of  their  agency  is  fully  described  in  the  first  volume 
of  this  work,  {page  203  ;)  it  is  equally  notorious,  that  various 
vegetable  substances  are  daily  substituted  for  them,  such  as 
Quassia^  and  Wormwood^  both  of  which  are  inferior  to  the 
Menyanthes  Trifoliata^  or  Marsh  Trefoil.  The  people  of 
Jersey  are  said  to  use  the  wood-sage,  Teucrium  Scorodonia  ;  it 
imparts  however  a  very  high  colour  to  the  beer.  During  the 
first  four  years  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  in  possession 
/of  the  British,  more  than  300,000  pounds  of  Aloes  were 
imported  into  England  ;  how  could  such  a  quantity  be  consu¬ 
med  ?  except,  as  Sir.  Barrow  states,  by  the  London  porter 
brewers  *,  it  must  however  be  allowed,  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  this  article  is  used  by  the  Varnish  makers. 


[Soon  after  the  publication  of  my  essay  on  the  Hop  in  1819^ 
I  discovered  the  incorrectness  of  my  deductions  and  statement, 
that  the  Lupulin  contained  no  essential  oiL  I  was  preparing 
some  further  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  in  which  1  intended 
to  correct  the  error,  when  I  found  they  had  been  anticipated 
by  an  anonymous  writer  in  a  London  Magazine.  As  to  the 
general  results  of  my  experiments,  detailed  in  that  paper,  I 
at  that  time  attached  importance  to  them,  from  the  belief,  that 
they  would  ultimately  lead  to  vast  economical  improvements, 
in  the  permanent  preservation  of  the  only  valuable  portion  of 
the  hop,  and  in  the  manufactory  of  malt  liquors.  So  far  as  can 
be  determined  from  its  sensible  properties,  a  quantity  of 
which  has  been  kept  in  bottles  for  three  years,  and  which  is 
now  bv  me,  has  lost  none  of  its  aromatic  flavour,  or  in  anv 
respect  deteriorated  by  keeping.  That  the  lupulin  possesses  ail 
the  virtues  of  the  hop  essential  to  the  good  quality  and  preservation 
of  beer,  is  demonstrabl}^  evident  from  an  experiment  made  in 
.  1820,  by  an  experienced  and  respectable  brewer  in  this  city. 
He  obtained  by  threshing  and  sifting,  from  a  bag  of  hops  weigh¬ 
ing  about  150  pounds,  21  pounds  of  lupulin.  Of  this,  and  the 
usual  quantity  of  other  ingredients,  he  made  40  barrels  of  beer; 
the  quantity  into  which  he  ordinarily  put  150  pounds  of 
hops.  The  summer  following,  and  not  less  than  four  or  five 
months  after  it  was  made*,  1  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing 

*  A  Compound,  consisting  of  Extract  of  Quassia  and  Liquorice^  is  used  by 
fj  aiidulent  brewers  to  economize  both  malt  and  hops,  and  is  technically  called 

Multum.”  An  Extract  of  Cocculus  hidicus  is  sold  under  the  name  of 

Black  Extract,”  for  imparting:  an  intoxicating  quality  to  the  Beer, 
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I  this  beer  with  that  manufactured  about  the  same  time  in  the 
i  usual  manner.  The  former  was  less  bitter,  but  in  no  respect 
i  inferior  to  the  latter.  It  would  doubtless  have  been  better  than 
!  it  was,  had  all  the  lupulin  been  separated  from  the  hops  used  in 
the  experiment ;  but  that  was  impracticable.  There  can  there¬ 
fore  now  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  my  former  opinion, 
that  if  any  mechanical  means  can  be  devised,  by  which  the  lupii- 
lin  may  be  easily  and  readily  separated  from  the  strobiles,  it 
will  consummate  an  improvement,  of  incalculable  value,  in  the 
preservation  of  hops,  and  the  art  of  brewing. 

With  regard  to  the  medicinal  efficacy  of  hops,  every  accurate 
observer  must  acknowledge,  with  Dr.  Paris,  that  they  possess 
little  merit,  if  administered  accoi^ing  to  the  directions  given 
in  our  pharmacopoeias,  the  manner  probably  in  which  they  were 
exhibited  by  him.  The  quantity  of  proof  spirit,  given  in  the* 
tincture,  would  produce  stimulating  effects  independent  of  any 
properties  which  it  imbibes  from  the  hops  ;  and  although  its 
action  may  be  modified  by  their  combined  agency, so  as,m  some 
measure,  to  increase  the  cordial  and  invigorating  influence  of 
the  alcohol,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  tonic  or  narcotic 
virtues  of  the  hop  should  thus  be  sufficiently  concentrated  to 
produce  much  remedial  benefit.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
pharmaceutical  preparations  of  the  lupulin  which  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  prescribe.  Pretty  extensive  observation 
has  confirmed  my  former  opinion,  that  in  “  diseases  which  are  ’*^ 
the  consequence  of  exhausted  excitability,  or  more  directly,  of 
a  deranged  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  are  certainly  much 
relieved  by  this  medicine.  It  frequently  induces  sleep  and  quiets 
great  nervous  irritation,  without  causing  costiveness,  or, impair¬ 
ing,  like  opium,  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and  thereby  increasing 
the  primary  disease.”  The  preparation  most  commonly  used  in 
this  city,  is  the  tincture  prepared  by  digesting  3  ijof  the  lupulin  in 
ojof  alcohol.  Dose, from  3jto  3ij.  Inquietude  and  watchfulness, 
connected  with  excessive  irritability,  in  all  its  gradations,  from 
the  restlessness  consequent  upon  exhaustion  and  fatigue  to  the 
most  uncontrollable  paroxysms  of  delirium  tremens,  are  more 
frequently  allayed  by  this  remedy  than  any  other  in  ordinary 
use.  Another  eligible  mode  of  exhibiting  the  lupulin  is  in 
pills.  From  two  to  four  pills,  each  containing  three  grains  of 
the  powder,  may  be  given  at  a  dose.  Dr.  Desroches,  who 
published  a  dissertation  on  the  hop  in  1 803,  supposed  that  its 
narcotic  principle  resided  in  the  essential  oil  ;  but  is  it  not 
more  than  probable  that  this>  was  a  conjecture  arising  from  the 
imaary  soporific  virtues  of  the  hop  pillow  ?  It  requires 
much  experience  andaccurate  observation  to  speak  confidently 
upon  the  subject :  but,  from  having  frequently  used  the  lupulin 


collected  from  old  hops,  in  which  little  aroma  seemed  to  re¬ 
main,  and  also  the  extract  preparedby  decoction,  by  which  pro¬ 
cess  the  essential  oil  is  chiefly  dissipated,  I  am  still  of  opinion 
that  its  narcotic  properties  is  in  the  resinous  extract."^ — L] 

} 

*  The  following  is  the  process  recommended  by  M.  Planche  for  purifying 
the  lupulin  for  pharmaceutical  purposes. 

The  means  employed  to  purify  the  lupulin  are  founded  on  its  specific  gravity 
and  its  insolubility  in  water.  To  separate  the  sand  from  the  lupulin  it  is  only 
necessary  to  put  it  into  water,  shake  it  a  few  minutes,  and  then  decant  that 
which  the  water  holds  in  suspension.  A  black  sand  will  be  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  To  purify  it  from  all  the  sand,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat 
this  process  a  number  of  times ;  after  which,  spread  it  on  filtering  paper,  let  it 
drain,  and  dry  it  in  a  warm  atmosphere,  without  however  exposing  it  to  the 
action  of  the  sun,  or  to  a  temperature  of  more  than  76°  (Fah.)  I  have  pre¬ 
served  lupulin  prepai'ed  in  this  manner  nine  years,  which  is  still  strongly  odo¬ 
rous.  It  is  however  better  to  be  prepared  every  year.  The  process  of  clean¬ 
sing  the  lupulin  should  be  rapidly  conducted,  otherwise  it  will  change. 

Mediciwal  Preparations. 

Powder  oe  Lupulin.  Like  all  resinous  substances  the  lupulin  forms  an 
adhesive  mass  by  pounding  it,  so  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  minute  divi¬ 
sion  of  its  particles  than  is  natural,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  with  it  some  other 
substance.  We  have  prepared  this  powder  many  times  in  the  following 
manner. 

K.  Lupulin  1  part. 

White  sugar,  pulverized  2  parts. 

Pound  the  lupulin  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  then  gradually  add  the  sugar,  and 
rub  them  well  together. 

Lupulin  Pills. 

To  make  these  pills  it  is  unnecessary  to  use  any  excipient.  Bruise  the 
lupulin  thoroughly,  and  it  will  become  a  deductile  mass  which  may  be  easily 
moulded  into  pills.  In  the  winter  it  is  necessary  to  warm  the  mortar.  This  is 
the  most  simple  preparation  of  the  lupulin,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  which 
ought  to  be  employed  in  order  to  appreciate  properly  the  properties  of  this 
substance. 

Infusion  and  Decoction  or  Lupulin. 

We  shall  say  nothing  of  these  two  preparations,  excepting  that  the  decoction 
takes  up  a  quantity  of  resin  through  the  means  of  the  other  principles. 

Saturated  Tincture  of  Lupulin. 

]^.  Bruised  lupulin  -  --  --  --  -  ^i. 

)  Alcohol  -  --  --  --  --  Zii, 

Digest  for  six  days  in  a  close  vessel,  press  out  the  liquor,  filter  it,  and  add  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol  to  make  of  the  tincture. 

Resin  of  Lupulin. 

Dr.  Desroehes  makes  the  narcotic  properties  of  the  Hop  to  reside  in  the 
essential  oil.  Dr,  Ives  supposes  it  to  be  in  the  resin :  It  is  evident,  however, 
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HYDRARGYRUM.^  L.D.  Hydrargyrus.  E. 

Olim,  Argentum  vivum.  Mercury,  or  Quicksilver, 

Mercury,  in  its  metallic  state,  is  never  applied  to  any  medi- 
cal  use,  except  in  visceral  obstruction,  in  hopes  of  forcing  a  pas¬ 
sage  by  its  gravity  ;  but  under  various  forms  of  preparation,  it 
affords  a  series  of  very  active  remedies.  Adulterations. 
With  the  exception  of  Peruvian  Bark,  there  is  perhaps  no  V 
active  article  in  the  materia  medica  more  shamefully  adultera- 

that  the  latter  does  not  speak  of  the  pure  resin,  for  he  ascribes  to  it  bitter  and 
aromatic  properties  ;  and  we  have  succeeded,  by  treating'  it  repeatedly  with 
alcohol  and  boiling  water,  in  separating  from  it  entirely  the  aromatic  and  bitter 
principle  of  the  Hop.  Thus,  strictly  speaking,  the  resin  of  Dr.  Ives  is  but  a 
resinous  extract,  to  obtain  which,  pour  a  little  of  the  saturated  tincture  on 
china  plates,  and  place  them  in  a  stove  of  moderate  temperature  till  the  alco¬ 
hol  is  evaporated. 

Extract  of  Lupulin. 

This,  when  obtained  from  the  watery  infusion,  is  bitter  and  aromatic  :  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  decoction  it  is  equally  bitter,  less  aromatic,  and  retains  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  resin.  This  extract  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  superfluous 
preparation  as  we  obtain  the  same  effects  from  the  luprdin  in  substance,  from 
the  pills,  and  from  the  alcoholic  tincture. 

Syrup  of  Lupulin. 

1]^;.  Alcoholic  tincture  of  lupulin,  1  part. 

Simple  syrup  do.  7  parts. 

m.f.  This  syrup  is  not  transparent,  but  the  resin  in  it  is  well  divided. 

Ointment  of  Lupulin. 

Dr.  Freack  (Pharmacopoeia  Ruthenica)  recommends  an  ointment  prepared 
with  the  powdered  hops  and  lard,  as  a  remedy  for  cancer,  to  be  used  in  the 
1  last  stage  of  this  distressing  disease  when  the  pain  is  intense,  and  when  other 
1  means  have  failed  of  success.  If  this  preparation  is  successful  we  may  obtain 
I  more  marked  advantage  from  an  ointment  of  this  formula. 

Lupulin  bruised  1  part. 

F resh  lard  3  parts. 

Let  it  be  heated  six  hours  in  a  water  bath,  strain,  let  it  cool,  scrape  off  the 
deposite  from  the  bottom,  melt  it  again  and  pour  it  ofl.t — I] 

*  T(Jpapyvpog  of  the  Greeks,  from  its  fluidity  and  colour. 

Quicksilver.  Quick  in  the  old  Saxon  tongue  signifies  living,  an  epithet  de- 
i  rived  from  its  mobility. 

Mercury.  Mythologysts  inform  us  that  he  was  the  winged  messenger  of  the 
1  Gods,  and  the  Patron  of  Thieves, — What  name  therefore  could  be  more  appro- 
,  priate  for  the  metal  in  question  than  that  of  this  Deity  ?  for  it  is  not  only  dis- 
;  tinguished  from  all  other  metals  by  its  mobility,  but  its  universal  agency  has 
j  rendered  it  the  resource  of  those  worst  of  Thieves, — Quacks  and  Nostrum- 
[  ijtiongers. 

t  Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  des  Sciences  Accessoires,  Tome  huitieme,  P.  322’ 
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ted  ;  its  impurity  is  at  once  indicated  by  its  dull  aspect ;  by  its 
tarnishing,  and  becoming  covered  with  a  gray  film ;  by  its 
diminished  mobility,  in  consequence  of  which  its  globules  are 
unable  to  retain  the  spherical  form,  and  therefore  tail^  as  it  is 
v/technically  expressed.  Lead  is  discovered  by  dissolving  it  in 
nitric  acid,  and  adding  to  the  solution,  water  impregnated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when,  if  lead  be  present,  a  dark  brown 
precipitate  will  ensue.  Bismuth^  by  pouring  the  nitric  solution 
into  distilled  water,  when  it  will  appear  as  a  white  precipitate. 
Zinc,  by  exposing  the  mercury  to  heat.  Tin  is  detected  by  a 
dilute  solution  of  nitro-muriate  of  gold,  which  throws  down  a 

J  purple  precipitate.  The  presence  of  lead  in  mercury  is  a 
most  dangerous  circumstance  ;  I  have  once  witnessed  a  case  of 
cholica  pictonum  in  consequence  of  it.  The  usual  mode  of 

V  purifying  quicksilver,  by  pressing  it  through  chamois  leather, 
will  not  separate  the  lead,  if  it  be,  as  is  generally  the  case,  in 
combination  with  bismuth  ;  for  the  manner  in  which  the  adul¬ 
teration  is  effected,  is  by  melting  with  a  gentle  heat  these  two 
metals,^  and  adding  the  alloy  to  the  mercury  ;  and  although  this 
alloy  should  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  whole  bulk,  it  will  pass, 
together  with  the  mercury,  through  chamois  leather.  On 
standing,  the  bismuth  will  be  thrown  upon  the  surface,  in  the 
form  of  a  dark  powder,  but  the  lead  will  remain  in  solution. 

p/  The  greatest  part  of  the  mercury  of  commerce  comes  from 
Istria  and  Friuli,  and  from  the  Palatinate,  and  as  it  passes 
through  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  we  must  expect  to  receive  it 

^/in  a  state  of  alloy.  On  a  superficial  examination,  it  ought 
not,  when  shaken  with  water,  to  impart  to  it  any  colour  ;  when 
agitated  or  digested  with  vinegar,  it  should  not  communicate  a 
sweetish  taste  ;  and  when  exposed  in  an  iron  spoon  to  heat,  it 
ought  to  evaporate  entirely.  The  French  are  so  well  aware 
of  the  mischievous  extent  to  which  this  metal  is  falsified,  that 
in  their  late  Codex  they  direct  the  reduction  of  the  red  oxyd 
in  order  to  obtain  it ;  the  process  however  is  far  too  expensive 
for  general  adoption.  The  Italian  Jews  purify  quicksilver  for 

V  their  barometers,  by  digesting  it  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which 
is  by  no  means  an  improper  process.  The  mode  directed  for 
the  purification  of  mercury  by  the  London  College,  (Hydrar¬ 
gyrum  Purijicatum)  is  unable  to  separate  it  completely  from  its 
more  deleterious  contaminations.  It  is  a  general  opinion  in 
Germany,  that  mercury,  boiled  in  water,  will  impart  to  it  an 
anthelmintic  virtue  this,  if  it  happens,  can  only  depend  upon 

Fodere  (Med.  Leg.  T.  iii.  p.  455.)  states  that  he  has  seen  water,  in  which 
mercury  has  been  boiled,  become  purgative  and  vermifuge ;  and  yet  the  metal, 
in  such  cases,  has  not  lost  any  of  its  weight. 


ihe  impurities  of  the  mercury;  but  large  draughts  of  coWy 
water  are  in  themselves  anthelmintic. 

HYDRARGYRUM  PR^CIPITATUM  ALBUM.  L. 

SuBMURiAS  Hydrargyri  Ammoniatum.  D. 

White  Precipitate, 

Qualities.  Form,  an  impalpable  powder  of  a  snowy 
whiteness  ;  Odour  and  Taste,  none.  Chemical  Comp.  It  is 
a  triple  compound  of  oxide  of  mercury  81,  muriatic  acid  16, 
ammonia  3  parts.  Solubility.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
in  alcohol ;  when  triturated  with  lime  water  it  does  not  be¬ 
come  black.  It  is  only  used  in  combination  with  lard  as  aiW 
ointment.  OrnciNAL  Prep.  Unguent,  Hpdrarg,  prcccipitati 
fflbi.  L.D. 

HYDRARGYRUM  CUM  CRETA.  L.D. 

Mercury  with  Chalk. 

This  is  mercury  slightly  oxydized  by  trituration,  and  mixed 
with  chalk.  Grs.  iij  contain  about  one  grain  of  mercury. 
Dose,  grs.  V.  to  3ss.  It  is  a  mild  and  excellent  mercurial,^' 
and  has  been  known  to  cure  syphilitic  affections,  when  the 
constitution  had  proved  rebellious  to  every  other  form  of  pre¬ 
paration.  Dr.  George  Fordyce  committed  a  great  error, 
when  he  denied  to  this  compound  any  mercurial  efficacy. 

!  The  peculiar  mildness  of  this  preparation  has  been  very  justly 
attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  in  neutrali¬ 
zing  acid  matter  in  the  primae  viae. 

HYDRARGYRI  NITRICO-OXYDUM.  L. 

OxYDUxM  Hydrargyri  rubrum  per  acidum  Nitricum.  E. 

OxYDUM  Hydrargyri  Nitricum.  D, 

Nitric  Oxyd  of  Mercury— Red  Precipitate, 

Qualities.  Form,  small  scales  of  a  bright  red  colour ; 

[  Taste,  acrid  and  corrosive.  Chemical  Composition.  It  is, 
i  strictly  speaking,  a  sub-nitrate  of  mercury,  for  if  it  be  boiled 
\  for  a  short  time  with  six  times  its  weight  of  water,  the  liquor 
i  when  filtered  yields  a  precipitate  with  ammonia.  Solubility. 
i'  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  extensively  in  nitric  acid, 
without  any  effervescence.  Uses.  It  is  used  only  external- 
ly,  as  an  escharotic.  Officinal  Prep.  Unguent,  Hydrargyri 
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Jsittrico-ox^d,  L.E.D.  Adulterations;  Red  Lead  may  be 
detected  by  digesting  it  in  acetic  acid,  and  adding  sulphuret  of 
ammonia,  which  will  produce  a  dark-coloured  precipitate  :  it 
should  be  totally  volatilized  by  heat. 

HYDRARGYRI  OXYDUM  CINEREUM.  L.E. 

PuLVIS  Hydrargyri  Cinereus.  D. 

Gray  Oxyd  of  Mercury. 

Qualities.  Form.,  an  impalpable  gray-coloured  powder, 
which  becomes  paler  on  exposure  to  air  and  light.  Odour  and 
i.aste^none,  Chem.  Composition.  When  properly  prepared 
it  is  protoxide  of  mercury ;  but,  as  frequently  found  in  the  shops, 
it  contains  a  mixture  of  the  triple  salt  consisting  of  oxide  of 
^mercury,  ammonia,  and  nitric  acid.  It  is  rarely  used  ;  although 
Dr.  Saunders  suggested  it  as  a  succedaneum  for  Plenck’s  re¬ 
medy,  and  Mr.  Abernethy  considersjt  preferable  to  the  red 
Sulphuret  for  mercurial  fumigation,  on  account  of  its  not 
yielding  any  sulfocating  vapour.  Officinal  Prep.  Unguent, 
Oxyd,  Hydrarg,  ciner,  E. 

HYDRARGYRI  OXYDUM  RUBRUM.  L* 

OxYDUM  Hydrargyri.  D. 

Red  Oxyd  of  Mercury, 

The  Precipitate  per  se  of  the  older  Chemists* 

Qualities.  Form,  minute  crystalline  scales,  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  inodorous,  but  acrid  and  caustic  ;  it  is  soluble  in  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  acids  without  decomposition ;  it  is  also  slightly  solu¬ 
ble  in  water  ;  from  which  solution  it  is  precipitated  by  ammo¬ 
nia.  Uses.  It  is  very  active  as  a  mercurial,  and  has  been 
a  favourite  remedy  with  John  Hunter  (/brm.  141)  and  other 
I  celebrated  practitioners ;  it  is  however  apt  to  affect  the  stomach-  J 
and  bowels,  and  is  therefore  now  rarely  employed  except  as  an  | 
external  application.  Dose,  gr.  j.  combined  with  opium  gss. 
Adulterations.  It  is  seldom  adulterated,  as  it  would  be  I 
difficult  to  find  a  substance  suited  to  that  purpose.  If  well  lij 
prepared  it  may  be  totally  volatilized  by  heat. 
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HYDRARGYRl  0XY-]\IUR1AS.  L. 

Murias  Hydrargyri  CorrosTvus.  E.D. 

Oxy-muriate  of  Mercury, 

Corrosive  Muriate  of  Mercury,  Corrosive  Sublimate, 

Qualities.  Form^  a  crystalline  mass,  composed  of  very 
small  prismatic  crystals,  which  is  easily  pulverized,  and  under¬ 
goes  a  slight  alteration  by  exposure  to  air,  becoming  on  its 
surface  opaque  and  pulverulent.  Odour ^  none.  Taste^  very 
acrid,  with  a  metallic  astringency.  Chemical  Composition. 
According  to  the  latest  views,  it  is  a  Bi-chloride  of  mercury, 
consisting  of  one  proportional  of  mercury,  to  two  proportionals 
of  chlorine.  In  the  French  codex,  it  is  termed  “  Deuto-Chlo- 
ruretum  HydrargyriM  Solubility.  It  is  soluble  in  eleven 
parts  of  cold,  and  in  three  of  boiling  water,  and  in  four  parts  of 
alcohol ;  it  is  also  very  soluble  in  asther ;  indeed  this  latter 
liquid  has  the  curious  property  of  abstracting  it  from  its  solu¬ 
tion  in  water,  when  agitated  with  it.  Its  solubility  in  water  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  rectified 
spirit,  or  of  muriatic  acid.  In  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammo¬ 
nia  it  is  thirty  times  more  soluble  than  in  water,  no  decompo¬ 
sition  however  arises  ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  a  triple 
salt  is  formed;  it  is  also  soluble  in  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  mu¬ 
riatic  acids,  and  may  be  obtained  again  unaltered,  by  simply 
evaporating  the  solutions.  Dr.  Davy  in  his  late  researches 
upon  corrosive  sublimate  states  that  with  muriatic  acid,  com¬ 
mon  salt,  and  some  other  muriates,  it  forms  definite  compounds 
.remarkable  for  their  solubility.  Its  watery  solution  is  said  to 
change  to  green  vegetable  blues,  but  this  is  an  optical  fallacy, 
{see  page  72.)  On  exposure  to  light  this  solution  slowly 
undergoes  decomposition  ;  but  Dr.  Davy  has  shown  by  some 
late  researches  that  corrosive  sublimate  remains  unaltered 
when  exposed  in  solution  in  media  having  a  strong  affinity  for 
it,  as  alcohol,  aether,  muriatic  acid,  &:c.and  that  decomposition 
only  takes  place  under  circumstances  of  complicated  affinities, 
as  in  the  instance  of  Liquor  Hydrargyri  Oxym.uriatis,  and  in 
the  aqueous  solution  ;  in  which  cases  Calomel  and  Muriatic 
acid  appear  to  be  formed,  and  oxygen  to  be  evolved.  Incom¬ 
patible  Substances.  The  carbonates  of  the  fxed  alkalies 
precipitate  it  of  a  yellow  hue,  but  the  precipitates  are  not  pure 
oxides  ;  ammonia  forms  with  it  a  white  triple  compound. 
Lime  water  decomposes  it  .more  perfectlv  than  any  alkaline 
V^oL.  If.  24 
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body,  occasioning  a  precipitate  of  a  deep  yellow  colour, 
which  is  a  per-oxyd  of  mercury  containing  a  little  muriatic 
acid  ;  this  result  forms  a  useful  lotion  to  ill-conditioned  ulcers, 
and  has  been  long  known  under  the  title  of  Aqua  Phagadenica  ; 
fgij  of  lime  water  should  be  employed  for  the  decomposition 
of  two  grains  of  the  salt.  Tartarized  antimony,  nitrate  of  sil¬ 
ver,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphur,  ^Iphuret  of  potass,  and  soaps, 
decompose  it.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  bismuth,  and  zinc,  in  their 
metallic  state,  also  decompose  it,  producing  precipitates  which 
consist  of  an  amalgam  of  the  metal  employed,  except  in  those 
cases  where  the  metal  in  question  refuses  to  amalgamate  with 
mercury,  when  this  latter  metal  appears  as  a  metallic  dew,  com- 
posed  of  very  minute  globules,  with  calomel  ;  hence  mortars 
of  glass  or  earthenware  should  be  used  for  dispensing  this  ar¬ 
ticle  ;  when  triturated  with  olive  oil,  the  oil  becomes  white, 
and  when  boiled  with  it,  calomel  is  precipitated ;  the  same 
happens  if  sugar  be  substituted  for  the  oil.  The  volatile 
oils  reduce  it.  When  Oil  of  Turpentine  was  used,  some 
traces  of  artificial  camphor  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Davy,  and 
when  the  oils  of  Cloves  and  Peppermint,  a  purple  compound 
distilled  over,  consisting  of  the  oil  employed  and  muriatic  acid. 
The  following  vegetable  infusions  produce  precipitates,  viz. 
the  infusions  and  decoctions  of  chamomile,  horse-radish  root, 
ealumha  root,  catechu,  cinchona,  rhubarb,  senna,  simarouba, 
'oak  bark,  tea,  and  almond  emulsion*  Swediaur  observes,  that 
many  authors  have  recommended  sublimate  combined  with 
bark,  but  that  a  reciprocal  decomposition  is  thus  produced, 
by  which  the  energies  of  both  remedies  are  alike  annulled 
to  this  ignorance,  however,  he  thinks  that  many  patients  have 
been  indebted  for  their  lives  ;  for,  says  he,  “  I  see  every  day 
examples  of  weak  and  very  delicate  persons  of  both  sexes,  to 
whom  ignorant  practitioners  prescribe,  and  sometimes  in  very 
large  doses,  the  corrosive  sublimate,  with  a  decoction  of  bark  ; 
certainly  without  curing  the  syphilis,  but  at  the  same  time  with¬ 
out  occasioning  those  grave  and  dangerous  symptoms,  which 
that  acrid  medicine  would  certainly  produce,  if  given  alone,  or 
without  that  decoction.”  We  have  here  presented  the  reader 
with  the  opinion  of  Swediaur ;  but  it  is  just  to  state,  that  the 
experience  of  this  country  has  rather  tended  to  subvert,  than 
to  confirm  such  a  belief.  That  the  corrosive  sublimate  of 
mercury  is  actually  decomposed  by  the  vegetable  principles  of 
the  bark  is  sufficiently  evident,  but  it  would  seem  that  the 

*  If  the  quantity  of  Lime  water  be  small,  the  precipitate  will  assume  a  red 
'■olour.  and  will  be  found  to  be  a  Svbwmnte.  nf  the  'perox'iid . 


cixyde  thus  developed,  and  recombined  with  vegetable  extract¬ 
ive,  is  a  very  active  mercurial,  especially  with  respect  to  its 
alterative  powers.  The  same  observation  will,  to  a  certain 
extent,  apply  to  the  results  of  its  decomposition  by  other  agents, 
the  fixed  alkalies  have  been  found  by  actual  experiment  to  be 
incapable  of  disarming  this  salt  of  its  virulence,  because,  as 
Orfila  has  stated,  the  oxide  liberated  is,  in  itself,  an  active 
poison.  Mr.  Rose  has  lately  transmitted  to  me  a  formula  for 
the  preparation  of  “  Alternative  Drops, which  he  states,  from  V 
ample  experience,  to  possess  very  considerable  powers  as  a 
mercurial,  and  to  excite  ptyalism,  with  a  quickness  and  cer¬ 
tainty,  which  characterize  but  few  preparations  of  the  same 
class.  The  principal  ingredients  are  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  and  a  vinous  solution  of  tartarized  antimo¬ 
ny*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  upon  admixture  a 
mutual  decomposition  takes  place ;  the  per-oxyde  of  mercury 
is  precipitated  by  the  alkaline  element  of  the  antimonial  com¬ 
pound,  whilst  this  latter  salt,  having  its  affinities  thus  over¬ 
thrown,  parts  with  the  pro-toxide  of  antimony  ;  so  that  the 
preparation  holds  a  considerable  quantity  of  insoluble  matter 
in  suspension,  and  which  is  to  be  carefully  incorporated  with 
the  liquid  by  shaking  the  phial,  whenever  the  drops  are  ad¬ 
ministered.  Now  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  but  that  the 
activity  of  this  preparation  is  owing  to  the  per-oxide  of  mercu¬ 
ry,  thus  diffused  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  antimonial  prod;oxide  very  probably  disposes 
the  stomach  and  system  to  be  more  readily  influenced  by  it, 
for  reasons  which  have  been  very  fully  discussed  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  work,  p.  185.  Medical  U^s.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  acrid  and  active  of  all  metallic  preparations  ;  in  well- 
directed  doses,  however,  it  is  frequently  of  service  in  secon¬ 
dary  syphilis,  and  in  cases  of  anomalous  disease,  when  it  would 
be  improper  to  administer  the  other  forms  of  mercury,^  In 

*  As  this  salt  has  been  supposed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  syphilis  more 
I’apidly,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  excite  the  salivary  glands  less  than  any  other 
preparation  of  mercury,  it  generally  forms  the  basis  of  those  dangerous  nos¬ 
trums,  which  are  advertised  for  the  curt  of  Syphilis^  without  Mercury.  The 
contrivers  hope  also  to  elude  detection  by  the  density  and  colour  of  the  pre¬ 
paration. 

Gowland’s  Lotion.  Is  a  solution  of  sublimate  in  an  emulsion  formed  of 
bitter  almonds,  in  the  proportion  of  about  gr.  jss  to  f^j.  A  solution  of  this 
mercurial  salt  in  Spirit  of  Rosemary,  is  also  sold  as  an  empirical  cosmetic. 

Norton’s  Drops.  A  disguised  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

Ward’s  White  Drops.  This  once  esteemed  Anti- Scorbutic  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  dissolving  mercury  in  nitric  acid,  and  adding  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  ;  or  frequently  they  consisted  of  a  solution  of  sublimate  wdth  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia: 


a/ obstinate  ciilaneous  diseases  its  administration  in  small  doses 
is  often  very  serviceable  5  its  application  also  as  a  lotion  to 
leprous  affections,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  grain  to  a  fluid 
ounce  and  a  half  of  some  liquid  vehicle,  I  have  frequently  seen 
highly  beneficial ;  in  directing  the  use  of  so  acrid  a  lotion,  we 
^  should  caution  the  patient  not  to  touch  his  eyes  until  his  hands 
have  been  washed;  inconsequence  of  a  neglectof  thiskindlhave 
seen  a  very  severe  ophthalmia  produced.  Its  exhibition  should 
be  accompanied  with  mucilaginous  drinks  ;  when  an  overdose 
^has  been  taken  the  white  of  egg,  diluted  with  water,  is  the  best 
antidote,  for  Orfila  has  found  that  albumen  decomposes  it,  re¬ 
ducing  it  to  the  state  of  mild  muriate,  whilst  the  compound 
which  it  forms  with  it  is  inert.  More  recently  vegetable  glu¬ 
ten,  as  existing  in  wheat-flour,  is  said  to  answer  as  well  as  al- 

Spilsevrt’s  Axtiscorbutic  Drops.  Of  Corrosive  Sublimate  3iji  Pre- 
2Jared  Sulpkurei  of  Antimony  3j,  Gentian  root  and  Orange  jjee/,  equal  parts  3u\ 
Shavings  of  Red  Saunders^  3ji  made  with  a  pint  of  proof  spirit  into  a  tincture, 
which  is  to  be  digested  and  strained. 

u  The  AwTiVEifEREAL  Drops,”  so  famous  at  Amsterdam,  were  analyzed 
by  Scheele,  who  found  that  they  were  composed  of  muriate  of  iron,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

Marsoen’s  Antiscorbutic  Dp.ops.  A  solution  of  sublimate  in  an  infu¬ 
sion  of  Gentian. 

Green’s  Drops.  The  basis  of  these  also  is  sublimaie. 

Solomon’s  Aj^ti-Impetigines.  A  solution  of  sublimate. 

IloB  ANTi-SYPHiLiTiauE,  par  M.  Laffecteur.,  Medicin  Chemisie.  Tin's 
popular  nostrum  of  the  French  contains  as  a  principal  ingredient,  corrosive 
sublimate.  A  strong  decoction  of  the  Arundo  Phragmills.,  (the  hulh~usli)  is 
made,  with  the  addition  of  sarsaparilla  and  anniseeds  towards  the  end,  which 
is  evaporated  and  made  into  a  rob,  or  syrup,  to  which  the  sublimaie  is  added. 

SiROP  DE  Cuisiniere.  This  consists  of  decoctions  of  sarsaparilla,  bur- 
rage  flowers,  white  roses,  senna,  and  aniseed,  to  which  sublimate  is  added,  and 
the  whole  is  then  made  into  a  syrup  with  sugar  and  honey. 

Terre  Feuilletee  Mercurielle  of  Pressavin.  This  is  Tartarized 
Mercury,  for  it  is  made  by  boiling  the  oxyd  of  mercury  (obtained  by  precipi- 
lating  it  from  a  nitric  solution,  by  potass)  with  cream  of  tartar. 

Velno’s  Vegetable  Syrup.  There  is  great  obscurity  with  respect  to 
the  genuine  composition  of  this  nostrum;  it  is  supposed  to  consist  of  subli¬ 
mate  rubbed  up  with  honey  and  mucilage,  i  have  reason  however  to  beliei  e 
that  it  contains  antimony,  and  tlie  syrup  of  marsh  mallows.  Swediaur  says 
that  volatile  alkali  enters  into  it  as  an  ingredient ;  this  alkali  was  proposed  by 
Dr.  Peyrile,  as  a  substitute  for  mercury,  and  it  constitutes  the  active  ingre¬ 
dient  of  the  following  composition,  vthich  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Besnard, 
Physician  to  the  Kino:  of  Bavaria. 

Tinctura  Antisyphilitica.  Sub-carh.  potass,  Ibj.  dissolved  in  Aq. 
Cinnam,  oj.  Opiipuri,  dissolved  in  cinnamon,  f  ^iv.  mix  these  sepa¬ 
rate  solutions,  and  put  them  on  a  water-bath  for  three  weeks,  taking  care  to 
shake  the  vessel  frequently;  to  this  add  Gum  arable  ^ij,  Curb.  Ammonia  jj, 
dissolve  in  Aq.  Cinnamomi ;  mix,  hlter,  and  keep  for  use.  Dose,  twenty-four 
drops  tliree  times  a  day,  in  a  glass  of  the  cold  decoction  of  hlarsh  Mallow 
root. 

The  external  use  of  these  drops  is  also  advised  for  local  syphiiiti<i  cotii- 
ulaints? 
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Bumen  ;  for  the  administration  of  which  all  that  is  required  is 
to  give  wheat-flower  and  water.  Dose,  gr.  |  to  see  Liquor 
Hydrargyri  Oxy-muriatis,  and  Form:  142.  Caution.  The 
salt,  as  it  is  partially  decomposed  by  light,  should  be  kept  in 
opaque  bottles.  Adulterations.  It  ought  to  be  volatilized 
by  heat ;  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  commerce  contaminated 
with  muriate  of  iron,  sometimes  with  arsenic  ;  the  presence  of 
calomel  is  at  once  discovered  from  its  insolubility.  Tests  of 
ITS  Presence.  If  any  powder  be  suspected  to  contain  tills'^ 
salt,  expose  it  to  heat  in  a  coated  tube,  as  directed  in  the 
treatment  of  arsenic,  but  without  any  carbonaceous  admix¬ 
ture,  when  corrosive  sublimate,  if  present,  will  rise  and  line 
the  interior  surface  with  a  shining  white  crust.  This  crust  is 
then  to  be  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  assayed  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tests  :  1st, /zwe  water  will  produce,  if  the  suspected 
solution  contains  this  salt,  a  precipitate  of  an  orknge  yellow 
colour.  2d,  a  single  drop  of  a  dilute  solution  of  suh- carbo¬ 
nate  of  potass  will  at  first  produce  a  white  precipitate,  but  on 
a  still  farther  addition  of  the  test,  an  orange-coloured  sediment 
will  be  formed.  sulphuretted  water  will  throw  down  a  dark- 
coloured  precipitate,  which  when  dried  and  strongly  heated 
may  be  volatilized  without  any  alliaceous  odour.  A  very  in¬ 
genious  application  of  galvanic  electricity  has  been  also  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Silvester,  for  the  detection  of  corrosive  sublimate^ 
which  will  exhibit  the  mercury  in  a  metallic  state.  A  piece 
of  zinc  or  iron  wire  about  three  inches  in  length,  is  to  be  twice 
bent  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  resemble  the  greek  letter  n,  the 
two  legs  of  this  figure  should  be  distant  about  the  diameter  of 
a  common  gold  wedding  ring  from  each  other,  and  the  two 
ends  of  the  bent  wire  must  afterward  be  tied  to  a  ring  of  this 
description.  Let  a  plate  of  glass,  not  less  than  three  inches 
square,  be  laid  as  nearly  horizontal  as  possible,  and  on  one 
side  drop  some  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  about  six  times  its 
weight  of  water,  till  it  spreads  to  the  size  of  a  halfpenny.  At 
a  little  distance  from  this,  towards  the  other  side,  next  drop 
some  of  the  solution  supposed  to  contain  corrosive  sublimate, 
till  the  edges  of  the  two  liquids  become  joined ;  and  let  the 
wire  and  ring,  prepared  as  above,  be  laid  in  such  a  way  that 
the  wire  may  touch  the  acid,  while  the  gold  ring  is  in  contacl: 
with  the  suspected  liquid.  If  the  minutest  quantity  of  corrosive 
sublimate  be  present,  the  ring  in  a  few  minutes  will  be  cover¬ 
ed  with  mercury  on  the  part  ^vhich  touched  the  fluid.  This 
experiment  may  be  beautifully  simplified  in  the  following  ^ 
manner  5  drop  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  containing  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  on  a  piece  of  gold,  and  bring  into  contact  a 
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key,  or  sdme  piece  of  iron,  so  as  to  form  a  galvanic  circuit, 
when  the  gold  will  be  immediately  whitened.  A  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  will,  under  similar  circumstances,  occasion  on 
the  gold  a  white  precipitate,  but  as  no  amalgamation  takes 
place,  it  is  readily  wiped  off,  and  cannot  possibly  occasion  any 
fallacy. 

Brugnatelli"^  has  proposed  the  following  method  of  distin¬ 
guishing  corrosive  sublimate  from  arsenic — Take  a  quantity  of 
fresh  wheat  starch,  mix  with  water,  and  add  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  iodine  to  give  the  liquid  a  blue  colour  ;  if  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  or  arsenic  be  added  to  this  liquor,  the  colour  is  alike 
destroyed,  and  it  becomes  reddish,  but  if  the  change  has  been 
effected  by  the  latter  substance,  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid 
will  restore  the  blue  colour,  but  if  by  the  former  it  is  not  re¬ 
coverable  by  such  means. 

HYDRARGYRI  SUB-MURIAS.  L. 

SUBMURIAS  HydRARGYRI  MiTIS.  E. 

SUBMURIAS  HydRARGYRI  SuBLIMATUM.  D. 
vulgo.  CalomelA 

This  preparation  has  been  known  in  pharmacy  for  upwards 
of  two  centuries  under  a  variety  of  fanciful  names,  such  as 
Draco  mitigatus ;  Aquila  alba  ;  Aquila  mitigata  j  Manna 
meiallorum ;  Panchymagogum  minerale  j  Panchymagogus 
quercetanus  j  Sublimatum  dulce  j  Mercurius  dulcis  sublimatus^ 
Calomelas  ;  and  yet  there  is  not  a  name  in  this  list  that  is  so 
objectionalile  as  the  one  at  present  adopted  by  our  Colleges  : 
for  whether  we  adhere  to  the  theory  of  muriatic  acid  being  the 
simple  body,  or  accede  to  the  new  views  of  chlorine^  the  name 
is  equally  inappropriate ;  if  we  regard  it  as  a  compound  of 
muriatic  acid,  and  oxyd  of  mercury,  it  is  not  a  5w6-muriate, 
but  as  much  a  muriate  as  the  corrosive  sublimate ;  the  only 
difference  depending  upon  the  degree  of  oxidizement  of  the 
mercury,  which  is  at  a  minimum  in  calomel,  and  at  a  maximum 
in  sublimate.  According  to  the  new  views  respecting  chlorine, 
/  colomel  must  consist  of  one  proportional  of  chlorine  with  one 
proportional  of  metal,  and  is  therefore  a  chloride  of  mercury. 
(“  Proto-Chloruretum  Hydrargyri.^"^  Codex  Med.  Paris.) 

^^.nn :  de  Chimie  et  Phys :  iv.  334. 

t  For  the  origin  of  the  term  Calomel  see  nole^  Vol.  1,  p.  60.  The  Calomel 
tif  Riveriiis  was  a  compound  of  Hydrarg  :  Siib-mur  :  3j,  andScammony  gr. 

\  ij,  and  Mr,  Gray  thinks  that  the  term  calomel  was  applied  to  it,  as  being  a 
mixture  of  a  white  and  dark-coloured  powder. 
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Qualities.  Form*  A  semi-transparent  mass,  consisting  of 
short  prismatic  crystals  inodorous,  insipid,  and  of  an  ivory 
colour,  which  deepens  by  exposure  to  light.  Solubility.  It 
is  considered  as  being  insoluble,  since  according  to  Rouelle, 
one  part  requires  1152  of  water,  at  212°  for  its  solution. 
Incompatible  Substances.  Alkalies  and  lime  water  decom¬ 
pose  it,  and  turn  it  black,  in  consequence  of  precipitating  the 
black  oxyd  of  the  metal ;  it  is  also  decomposed  by  soaps,  sul- 
phurets  of  potass  and  antimony  /  and  by  iron,  lead,  and  copper  j 
hence  it  is  improper  to  employ  any  metallic  mortar  for  dis- 
pensing  medicines  which  contain  it.  There  seems  to  be  reason 
for  supposing  that  this  preparation  may  undergo  decomposition 
in  transitu,  and  that  therefore  some  substances  may  be  chemi^ 
rally,  and  yet  not  be  medicinally  incompatible  with  it.  If 
calomel  be  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  in  distilled  water,  to  which 
alcoholized  potass  has  been  added,  it  is  completely  decompo¬ 
sed,  a  muriate  of  potass  and  black  oxyd  of  mercury  being  the 
new  products.  Medical  Uses.!  This  mercurial  preparation  V 
is  more  extensively  and  more  usefully  employed  than  almost 
any  other  article  in  the  whole  range  of  the  materia  medica. 

It  is  capable  of  curing  syphilis  in  every  form,  provided  it  does 
not  run  off  by  the  bowels  ;  and  in  obstructions  and  hepatic 
affections,  it  is  in  well-regulated  doses  a  most  valuable  remedy; 
in  combination,  it  probably  merits  the  appellation  of  Dirigens 
more  decidedly  than  any  other  remedy  with  which  we  are 

*  Mr.  William  Phillips  has  favoured  me  with  a  model  of  this  crystal  cut 
in  wood ;  it  is  a  rectangular  prism  whose  solid  angles  are  deeply  replaced  by 
planes. 

t  Many  of  the  nostrums  advertised  for  the  cure  of  worms,  contain  Calomel 
as  their  principal  ingredient,  combined  with  scammony,  jalap,  gamboge,  or 
some  other  purgative ;  they  are  uncertain  and  dangerous  medicines ;  the 
method  of  exhibiting  them  in  the  form  of  lozenges  (worm  cakes,)  is  also  attend¬ 
ed  with  inconvenience,  for  the  sugar  and  the  gum  generating  an  acid,  by  being 
kept  in  damp  places,  may  considerably  increase  the  acrimony  of  the  mercury  ; 
besides  which,  the  calomel  is  frequently  diffused  very  unequally  through  the 
mass,  one  lozenge  may  therefore  contain  a  poisonous  dose,  whilst  others  may 
'  scarcely  possess  any  active  matter. 

Chino’s  Worm  Lozenges.  These  consist  of  yellow  and  brown  lozenges,, 
j  the  former  are  taken  in  the  evening,  the  latter  the  succeeding  morning. 

!  The  Yellow  Lozenges.  Saffron  ^ss,  of  water  oj,  boil,  and  strain; 
add  of  While  Panacea  of  Mercury  (Calomel  washed  in  spirit  of  wine)  Ibj, 
white  sugar,  28  lbs.  mucilage  of  Tragacanth  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient  to 
make  a  mass,  which  roll  out  of  an  exact  thickness,  so  that  each  lozenge  may 
1  contain  one  grain  of  panacea. 

The  Brown  Lozenges.  Panacea  ^vij,  resin  of  jalap,  Ibiijss,  white 
i  sugar  lb  ix,  mucilage  of  tragacanth  q.  s.  each  lozenge  should  contain  gr.  1-2  of 
I  panacea. 

\  Story’s  Worm  Cakes,  Calomel  and  jalap  made  into  cakes  and  coloured 
I  by  cinnabar. 
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acquainted,  lor  when  combined  with  certain  diuretics,  it  is 
diuretic,  (Form,  103,  104)  and  in  diaphoretic  arrangements,  it 
y  is  diaphoretic  :  it  moreover  imparts  force  to  many  of  the  mild, 
and  moderates  the  severity  of  drastic  medicines :  whenever  we 
wish  a  strong  and  permanent  impression  to  be  made  on  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  through  it  on  the  neighbouring  viscera  or 
the  system  generally.  Calomel,  by  universal  consent  is  adopted 
for  such  a  purpose.  (Form.  81,  88,  1 19,  161.)  In  larger  doses 
it  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  purgatives  which  we  possess, 
especially  in  combination  with  other  cathartics,  it  appears  to 
be  particularly  eligible  in  the  diseases  of  children  ;  and  it  is 
•singular  that  infants  can  generally  bear  larger  doses  of  it  than 
adults.  Dose,  as  an  alterative,  from  gr.  ss  to  j,  night  and 
morning  ;  as  a  purgative  from  gr.  ij  to  gr.  x,  or  in  some  cases 
even  to  grs.  xv,  or  9j.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  That  of  pill, 
its  insolubility  and  specific  gravity  render  any  other  form  ine¬ 
ligible.  Officinal  Prep.  Pil.  Hydrargyri  sub-muriatis,  L. 
Impurities.  Corrosive  Sublimate  may  be  detected  by  preci¬ 
pitation  being  produced,  by  the  carbonate  of  potass,  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  made  by  boiling  the  suspected  sample  wnth  a  small  portion 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  in  distilled  water  ;  calomel  ought  also, 
when  rubbed  with  pure  ammonia,  to  become  intensely  black, 
and  not  to  exhibit  any  trace  of  an  orange  hue. 

PIoward’s  or  Jewel’s  Hydro-Sublimate,  Instead  of  sub- 
liming  so  as  to  obtain  the  calomel  in  a  concrete  state,  as 
directed  by  the  pharmacopoeia,  the  salt  in  the  act  of  sublima¬ 
tion  is  exposed  to  aqueous  vapour,  and  received  in  water. 
Being  in  a  state  of  very  minute  division,  it  is  lighter  than 
common  calomel  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  five,  and  it  can¬ 
not  contain  any  corrosive  sublimate.  The  F rench  in  their  late 
Codex  have  introduced  a  similar  formula,  under  the  title  of 
“  Mui  ias  Mercurii  dulcis  mediante  aqua  subtilissime  divisus, 
Juxta  Methodum  Josice  Jewel 

This  Patent  Calomel  of  Howard  is  undoubtedly  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  appears,  in  consequence  probably  of  its  minute 
division,  to  affect  the  system  more  readily  than  that  made  . 
according  to  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

SuBMURiAs  Hydrargyri  Pr^cipitatus.  E.  D.  This  is 
produced  by  precipitating  a  nitrate  of  mercury  by  muriate  of 
soda  ;  the  preparation  will  generally  contain  a  small  portion  ol 
sub-nitrate^  and  it  is  on  that  account  more  liable  to  run  off  by 
the  bowels  in  small  doses  ;  in  other  respects  it  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  procured  by  sublimation. 


HYDRARGYRI  SULPHURETUM  RUBRUM.  L. 

SuLPHURETUM  Hydrargyri  Rubrum.  D.  Olim,  Hydrargyrus 
Sulphurelus  ruber,  P,L,  1817. — Cinnabaris  factitia,  1745. 

Qualities.  Form,  a  red  crystalline  cake,  inodorous,  insipid, 
and  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  acids,  and  alkalies,  although 
these  last  bodies  decompose  it  when  melted  with  it  ;  it  is  also 
decomposed  by  nitro-muriatic  acid,  which  unites  with  the 
metal,  and  disengages  the  sulphur.  Chemical  Composition, 
It  is  a  bi-sulphuret  of  Mercury,  i.  e.  it  consists  of  two  propor¬ 
tionals  of  sulphur  and  one  of  mercury.  Uses."^  It  is  now 
only  used  for  the  purpose  of  mercurial  fumigation,  w^ich  is 
done  by  inhaling  the  fumes,  produced  by  throwing  3ss  of  it  on 

*  Chamberlain’s  R-estorative  Pills.  “The  most  certain  cure  foi 
the  Scrofula,  or  King’s  Evil,  Fistula,  Scurvy,  and  all  Impurities  of  the 
Blood.” 

My  attention  has  been  particularly  directed  to  these  pills,  in  consequence  of 
having  lately  seen,  during  the  course  of  my  professional  duty,  several  highly 
respectable  persons,  who  had  been  induced  to  make  trial  of  their  efficacy. 
Their  inventor,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  resides  at  Ipswich,  where,  for  the 
benefit  of  suffering  humanity,  he  prepares  these  wonderful  pills,  and,  with  the 
alacrity  of  his  patron  deity.  Mercury,  transmits  them  to  every  corner  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  appears  from  the  printed  directions  which  accompany 
the  “  Restorative  PillsP  that  their  use  must  be  continued  for  a  very  long  period;;, 
but  upon  this  occasion  we  must  allow  the  Doctor  to  speak  for  himself.  “  It 
may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  some  cases  of  Scrofula,  especially  when 
the  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the  feet,  ankles,  or  hands,  it  may  take  a  long  time 
to  effect  a  cure,  even  two  years,  and  it  may  be  twelve  or  sixteen  months,  with 
seeming  little  or  no  improvement,  yet  the  cure  is  certain  by  perseverance.”' 
What — ^two  years  !  and  to  be  taken  during  a  period  of  sixteen  months  with¬ 
out  any  sensible  benefit !  Is  it  possible  that  persons  can  be  found  with  sufficient 
credulity  and  resolution  to  submit  to  so  preposterous  a  proposal?  We 
have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  can  produce  as  great  a  proportion  of 
cures  after  such  an  ordeal,  as  was  adduced  in  former  times,  in  proof  of  the 
efficac}?-  of  the  Royal  Touch,  and  for  the  same  obvious  reason,  (See  vol.  i, 
p.  33.) 

Upon  examining  these  said  pills,  I  find  them  to  consist  of  Cinnabar,  Sulphur,- 
Sulphate  of  Lime,  and  a  little  vegetable  matter,  perhaps  gum.  Each  pill 
weighs  a  fraction  less  than  three  grains ;  upon  dividing  one  with  a  penknife, 
and  examining  the  cut  surface  through  a  lens,  it  exhibited  the  appearance  of 
scorise  of  a  brick  red  colour,  having  small  yellowish  masses  imbedded  in  its 
substance.  When  exposed  on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  to  the  action  of  the 
blowpipe,  it  yielded  vapours  of  a  strong  sulphureous  smell,  and  left  a  residuum 
of  a  pearly  white  matter,  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Sulphate  of 
Lime.  Upon  submitting  a  portion  of  the  pill,  in  a  glass  tube,  to  the  heat  of  a 
spirit  lamp,  two  distinct  sublimates  were  produced,  the  first  consisting  of  Sul- 
i  phur,  the  second  of  Cinnabar ;  and  a  small  carbonaceous  deposite  remained, 
i  The  Pill  was  then  assayed,  via  humida ;  distilled  water  dissolved  the  Sulphate 
!  of  lime,  which  was  identified  by  appropriated  tests,  and  left  sulphur  and  cin¬ 
nabar  on  the  filtre.  By  the  above  experiments  I  feel  warranted  in  considering’ 
the  com;-osition  of  this  pill  as  fully  ascertained. 
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f  red  hot  iron  ;  the  ciiect  which  is  generally  produced  is  violent 
salivation  ;  this,  however,  does  not  depend  upon  the  action  of 
the  substance  as  a  sulphuret^  but  upon  its  decomposition,  and 
the  volatilization  of  the  metallic  mercury  with  a  portion  of 
sulphate  and  sulphureous  vapour.  Mr.  Pearson  observes,  that 
it  is  useful  in  those  cases  of  venereal  ulcers  in  the  mouth, 
throat,  and  nose,  where  it  is  an  object  to  put  a  sudden  stop  to 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  but  that  mercury  must  at  the  same 
time  be  introduced  into  the  constitution,  by  inunction,  just  as 
much  as  if  no  fumigations  had  been  made  use  of.  Ulcers  and 
excrescencies  about  the  pudendum  and  anus  in  women  are 
particularly  benefited  by  it ;  and  in  these  cases  it  is  conve¬ 
niently  applied  by  placing  a  red  hot  heater  at  the  bottom  of  a 
night-s1;ool  pan,  and  after  sprinkling  on  it  a  few  grains  of  the 
sulphuret,  placing  the  patient  upon  the  stool.  Adultera¬ 
tions.  Red  Lead^  may  be  discovered  by  digesting  it  in  acetic 
acid,  and  by  adding  sulphuret  of  ammonia,  which  will  produce 
a  black  precipitate  ;  Dragon’s  Bloody  by  its  giving  a  colour  to 
alcohol,  when  digested  with  it  *,  Chalky  by  its  effervescence  on 
the  addition  of  an  acid.  It  is  known  in  the  arts  under  the 
"  name  of  Vermilion ;  and  by  the  following  simple  expedient 
its  presence  may,  in  very  minute  quantities,  be  easily  recog¬ 
nised  ;  boil  a  portion  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  platina  spoon, 
and  lay  the  sulphate  thus  produced,  in  a  drop  of  muriatic  acid, 
on  a  piece  of  gold,  and  bring  a  piece  of  metallic  tin  in  contact 
with  both,  when  the  white  mercurial  stain  will  be  produced. 

HYDRARGYRl  SULPHURETUM  NIGRUM.  L.E. 
Hydrargyrus  cum  Sulphure.  P.L.  1787,  0\mi,Ethiops  MineraL 

Qualities.  Form,  a  very  black,  impalpable,  insipid,  and  ' 
modorous  powder.  Chemical  Composition.  It  is  a 
ret  of  Mercury,  i.  e.  it  consists  of  one  proportional  of  sulphur, 
and  one  proportional  of  mercury ;  when  heated  in  contact 
with  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  a  bi-sufphuret.  Solubility. 
it  is  entirely  soluble  in  a  solution  of  pure  potass,  from  which 
the  acids  precipitate  it  unchanged ;  it  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid» 
Med.  Uses.  It  is  supposed  to  be  alterative,  and  has  been  given 
for  such  a  purpose,  in  doses  from  gr.  v  to  3ss,  but  its  medicinal  ii 
virtues  are  very  questionable.  Adulterations.  It  is  fre-  '  • 

* 

i  *  Xhe  anatomist  employs  it  for  giving’  colour  to  his  injections ;  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  very  essential  that  it  should  be  quite  free  from  red  lead,  or  his  prepa¬ 
rations  will  in  a  short  time  lose  their  splendour,  and  ultimately  become  black. 
This  has  unfortunately  happened  with  some  preparations  which  Dr.  Baillie 
has  lately  presented  to  the  College  of  Physicians. 
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quently  imperfect,  globules  of  mercury  being  still  discoverable 
in  it  by  a  magnifying  glass,  or  by  its  communicating  a  whiteness 
to  a  portion  of  gold  upon  which  it  is  rubbed ;  ivory  black  may 
be  discovered  by  the  residue,  after  throwing  a  suspected  sample 
on  a  red  hot  iron ;  it  is  also  sometimes  mixed  with  equal  parts 
of  crude  antimony. 

HYOSCYAMI  FOLIA  ET  SEMINA.  L.E.D. 

,  (Hyoscyamus  Niger.)  Henbane. 

Qualities.  This  plant,  when  recent,  has  a  strong,  fetid, 
and  narcotic  odour;  properties  which  are  nearly  lost  by  exsic¬ 
cation.  Chemical  Composition.  Resin,  mucilage,  extrac¬ 
tive  matter,  gallic  acid,  and  some  salts  ;  an  alkaline  element 
(Hyoscyama)  is  said  to  constitute  its  active  principle.  This 
principle  dilfers  from  the  other  vegetable  alkalies,  in  being  able 
to  resist  a  low  red  heat,  without  undergoing  decomposition. 
Solubility.  Water  freely  extracts  the  narcotic  powers  of 
this  plant,  and  decoction  destroys  them  ;  diluted  alcohol  is  the 
best  menstruum.  Incompatibles.  Precipitates  are  produced 
by  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  sulphate  of  iron, 
vegetable  acids  weaken  its  narcotic  powers.  The  extract  or 
inspissated  juice  is  the  best  form  in  which  it  can  be  exhibited  ;  V 
see  also  the  Tincture  :  its  leaves  form  an  anodyne  cataplasm, 
and  the  smoke  from  its  seeds,  when  applied  by  a  funnel  to  a 
carious  tooth,  is  recommended  in  severe  fits  of  odontalgia. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  poisonous. t  In  Dr.  Molyneux’s  ap- 

'  *  This  was  the  favourite  remedy  of  Dr.  Andrew  Boorde^  who  practised 
physic  in  Hampshire,  and  in  his  work  printed  in  the  black  letter  in  London, 
A.D.  1775,  entitled  a  Breviarie  of  Health.,  he  advises  for  a  toothach  depending; 
upon  worms ‘‘a  candellof  waxe  with  Henbane  seeds,  which  must  he  lighted  so  that 
the  perfume  of  the  candell  do  enter  into  the  tooth.’’"'  This  said  Dr.  Andrew  Boorde 
is  too  important  a  personage  to  be  passed  over  without  some  farther  notice  in, 
this  place,  being  no  less  than  the  Founder  of  that  dignified  clas^  of  the  medical 
fraternity,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Merry  Andrews.  Dr.  Andrew  Boorde 
lived  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VlII.  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Maiy,  and  was  in 
the  constant  habit  of  frequenting  fairs  and  markets,  at  which  he  harangued  the 
populace  publicly  :  his  speeches  were  extremely  humorous,  and  occasioned 
considerable  mirth  ;  his  successors  in  this  same  line  naturally  endeavoured  to 
imitate  his  bright  example,  and  hence  this  class  of  itinerant  quacks  obtained  , 
the  generic  appellation  of  Merry  Andrews. — Since  the  humiliating  tri¬ 
umph  of  Quackery  displayed  at  the  Freemason’s  tavern  under  the  presidency 
of  the  member  for  Coventry,  and  more  recently  at  Margate,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  class  of  itinerant  mountebanks  will  assume  a  new  and  more 
dignified  appellation,  and  that  in  commemoration  of  the  services  of  their 
philosophical  president,  the  worthy  member  above  stated,  they  will  in  future 
be  designated  by  the  name  of  Ranting  Peters.- 
t  Anodyne  Necklaces.  The  roots  of  Hyoscyamus  are  commonly  strung 
in  the  form  of  beads,  and  sold  under  this  name,  to  tie  round  the  necks  of  chil- 
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pendix  to  Threlkeld’s  “  Synopsis  Stirpium  Hibernicarum” 
are  related  several  cases  of  its  effects  on  persons  who  had  eaten 
them  instead  of  Skirrets,  Officinal  Prep.  Extract :  Hyos- 
cyam:  Tinct :  Hyoscyarn  :  L.E.D. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA. 

(Acipenser  Huso  ^  Ruthenus.  The  great  and  small 

Sturgeon,) 

Jsinglassj  Fish  Glue. 

The  following  kinds  imported  from  St.  Petersburg,  are  found 
in  the  market.  Short  Staple  ;  Long  Staple  ;  Book ;  and  Leaf, 
Picking  the  Staple^  as  it  is  called,  is  a  peculiar  art  practised  by 
persons  in  this  town,  who  gain  a  very  good  livelihood  by  it ; 
they  engage  to  return  the  same  weight  of  isinglass  in  shreds, 
as  they  receive  in  Staple  ;  this  in  itself  secures  very  fair  profit, 
for  by  damping  the  isinglass  in  order  to  pick  it,  it  gains  consi¬ 
derable  weight ;  these  persons  moreover  are  in  the  habit  of 
adulterating  it  with  pieces  of  bladder,  and  the  dried  skin  of 
soles  ;  such  frauds  however  are  easily  detected  by  their  insolu¬ 
bility,  for  pure  isinglass  will  dissolve  entirely,  and  yield  a  clear 
and  transparent  jelly ;  a  single  grain  will  produce,  with  an 
ounce  of  water,  a  solution  of  considerable  thickness  ;  it  is  also 
soluble  in  acids  and  alkalies ;  and  although  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
yet  it  is  not  precipitated  by  it  from  its  watery  solutions,  unless 
when  added  in  a  very  considerable  quantity  ;  it  is  coagulated 
by  the  infusions  and  decoctions  of  vegetable  astringents  ;  car¬ 
bonate  of  potass  likewise  throws  down  a  precipitate.  100  parts 
of  good  isinglass  consist  of  93  of  gelatine,  and  two  of  the 
phosphates  of  soda  and  lime.  Its  solutions  soon  putrefy. 
/Uses.  It  is  now  rarely  used  except  as  a  nutrient ;  its  appli¬ 
cation  in  fining  wines  and  turbid  liquors,  is  well  known,  and  its 
mode  of  operation  is  equally  obvious,  for  by  forming  a  skin,  or 
fine  network,  which  gradually  precipitates,  it  acts  just  like  a 
filtre,  with  this  difference,  that  in  this  case  the  filtre  passes 
through  the  liquor,  instead  of  the  liquor  through  the  filtre. 

INFUSA,  L.E.D.  Infusion, 

These  are  watery  solutions  of  vegetable  matter,  obtained  by 
maceration,  either  in  cold  or  hot  water,  without  the  assistance 

4ren,  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  their  teeth,  and  allay  the  irritation  of  teethingv 
The  application  of  medicated  necklaces  is  a  very  ancient  superstition. 
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of  ebullition.  In  selecting  and  conducting  the  operation,  the 
following  general  rules  should  be  observed. 

I.  Infusion  should  always  be  preferred  to  decoction,  where  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  the  vegetable  substance  reside  in  vola¬ 
tile  oil^  or  in  principles  which  are  easily  soluble  y  whereas, 
if  they  depend  upon  resino-mucilaginous particles,  decoction 
is  an  indispensable  operation, 

II.  The  temperature  employed  must  be  varied  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  case  j  an  infusion  made  in  the 
cold,  is  in  general  more  grateful,  but  less  active,  than  one 
made  with  heat. 

III.  The  duration  of  the  process  must  likewise  be  regulated 
by  the  nature  of  the  substances,  or  the  intention  of  the  pre- 
scriber ,  for  the  infusion  zoill  differ  according  to  the  time  in 
zchich  the  water  has  been  digested  on  the  materials  ;  thus, 
the  aroma  of  the  plant  is  first  taken  up,  then,  in  succession, 
the  colouring,  astringent,  and  gummy  parts , 

Infusions  are  liable  to  undergo  decompositions  by  being 
kept,  and  therefore,  like  decoctions,  they  must  be  regarded  as 
extemporaneous  preparations.  Unless  the  dose  of  them  be 
otherwise  stated,  it  is  generally  from  f^j  to  f^ij.  ^ 

I.  Simple  Infusions. 

Infusum  Anthemidis.  L.E.  It  is  a  good  stomachic  ;  and 
when  exhibited  warm,  is  well  calculated  to  assist  the  operation  v* 
of  emetics :  {Form.  66  :)  the  cold  infusion,  i.  e.  made  with 
cold  water,  is  more  grateful.  Incompatibles.  Al\*soluble  pre¬ 
parations  of  iron  j  nitrate  of  silver  j  oxy-rhuriate  of  mercury  ^ 
acetate,  and  sub- acetate  of  lead ,  solutions  of  isinglass  ,  infusion 
of  yellow  cichona  bark. 

Infusum  Calumb.?:.  L.E.  See  Calumbm  Radix.  This  in¬ 
fusion  is  more  perishable  than  that  of  other  bitters  ;  in  twenty-  v 
four  hours  a  copious  precipitation  takes  place  in  it ;  and  in 
two  days  it  becomes  ropy,  and  even  musty.  Form.  155. 

Infusum  Caryophyllorum.  L.  fgj  of  this  infusion  holds 
in  solution  the  active  matter  of  grs.  vj  of  cloves.  Incompati¬ 
bles.  Precipitates  are  produced  by  sulphate  of  iron  j  sulphate 
of  zinc ;  acetate  of  lead ,  nitrate  of  silver ,  tartarized  antimo¬ 
ny  y  lime  water,  and  yellow  cinchona. 

Infusum  Cascarill^.  L.  It  is  incompatible  with  the  sub¬ 
stances  mentioned  under  Infus.  Caryophyll :  Form.  33. 

Infusum  Cinchon-se,  L.E.D.  We  obtain  in  this  prepara- 


tion  a  feeble  solution  of  the  active  constituents  of  bark,  which 
will  agree  with  many  stomachs  that  are  rebellious  to  the 
stronger  preparations. 

Infusum  Cuspari^.  L.  This  is  a  judicious  form  of  the  bark, 
possessing  its  stimulant  and  tonic  properties. 

Infusum  Digitalis.  L.E.  This  is  the  best  form  in  which 
^  we  can  administer  the  fox-glove.^  where  our  wish  is  to  obtain 
its  diuretic  effects  as  speedily  as  possible.  (Form.  110.)  hose^ 
f3ij  to  f^ss,  twice  a  day,  see  Digitalis,  Incompatibles*  We 
shall  counteract  its  effects  by  endeavouring  to  obviate  its  nau¬ 
seating  tendency  by  brandy  and  water^  &;c.  Precipitates  are 
produced  by  sulphate  of  iron^  and  the  infusion  of  yellow  cin¬ 
chona^  &:c. 

Infusum  Lini.  L.E.  A  cheap  and  useful  demulcent ;  alco¬ 
hol  and  preparations  of  lead^  are  of  course  incompatible  with 
it;  the  tinctura  ferri  muriatis  produces  a  flocculent  precipitate. 

Infusum  Quassia.  L.E.  The  proportion  of  Quassia  di¬ 
rected  for  half  a  pint  of  water,  is  that  of  Bj  by  the  London, 
and  3  ss  by  the  Edinburgh  College  ;  the  former  is  much  too 
small,  for  in  order  to  obtain  a  saturated  infusion,  3ij  are  requi¬ 
red  for  that  quantity  of  water.  Incompatibles,  The  salts  of 
iron  produce  no  change  in  it ;  nor  is  it  affected  by  any  of  those 
substances  with  which  it  is  likely  to  come  in  contact  in  a  medi¬ 
cal  prescription.  It  is  highly  useful  in  debilities  of  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  canal,  and  in  irregular  and  atonic  gout,  and  it  has 
been  observed,  that  in  hysterical  atony,  to  which  the  female 
sex  is  so  prone,  the  Quassia  affords  more  vigour  and  relief  to 
the  system,  than  the  Peruvian  Bark,  especially  when  combined 
with  a  small  proportion  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  To  this,  as  well 
/  as  the  other  stomachic  infusions,  it  is  usual  to  add  at  the  time 
of  prescribing  them  a  small  quantity  of  aromatic  tincture  or 
spirit.  Form :  -35  ;  i  44. 

Infusum  Rhp:i.  L.E.  The  Edinburgh  infusion  is  stronger 
than  that  of  London,  and  is  rendered  more  grateful  by  the 
addition  of  spirit  of  cinnamon  ;  these  infusions,  however,  when 
given  without  any  adjuvants^  produce  but  a  feeble  effect.  This 
is  obvious,  since  of  rhubarb  in  substance,  is  at  least  equiva¬ 
lent  in  its  effects  to  3iss  in  infusion.  Incompatibles,  The 
stronger  acids  ;  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  zinc  ;  nitrate  of 
silver  p tar tarized  antimony  j  acetate  of  lead  y  oxy -muriate  of 
mercury^  and  the  infusions  of  cusparia,  cinchona^  catechu,  galls y 
and  of  some  other  astringent  vegetables  ;  the  alkalies  deepen 
the  colour,  but  produce  no  decomposition. 

Infusum  Simaroub^.  L.  This  infusion  is  inodorous,  of  a 
clear  straw  colour,  with  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  It  presents  the 
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best  mode  of  exhibiting  Simarouba  bark.  Dose,  fgij,  beyond 
this  it  will  prove  emetic.  Incompatibles,  Alkaline  carbonates 
and  lime  water  render  it  milky ;  and  it  is  precipitated  by  the 
following  substances  ;  infusions  of  catechu ;  galls,  and  yellow 
cinchona  j  oxymuriate  of  mercury  ;  nitrate  oj  silver,  and  acetate 
of  lead, 

Infusum  Tabaci.  L.  It  is  never  used  but  as  an  enema,  in 
incarcerated  hernia,  and  in  ileus.  See  Tabaci  Folia, 

2.  Compound  Infusions, 

Infusum  Armoracije  Compositum.  L.  In  this  preparation 
the  stimulant  property  of  the  horse-radish  is  materially  aided 
by  the  mustard  ;  pure  alkalies,  but  not  their  carbonates,  may 
form  extemporaneous  additions  ;  for  the  other  incompatij3les, 
see  Armpracice  Radix,  Dose,  f^iss.  ,Form  :  45. 

Infusum  Aurantii  Compositum.  L.  A  grateful  stomachic, 
having  the  agreeable  compound  taste  of  its  several  ingredients; 
it  has  the  merit  of  sitting  easily  on  the  stomach. 

Infusum  Catechu  Compositum.  L.E.  This  infusion  is  a 
powerful  astringent,  rendered  grateful  by  the  addition  of  cin¬ 
namon  ;  it  will  keep  for  several  months,  provided  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  Edinburgh  College  be  not  followed  in  adding  the 
syrup.  In  prescribing  it,  we  must  remember  that  it  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  tannin.  See  Catechu, 

Ifusum  Gentianae  Compositum.  L.  An  elegant  tonic 
and  stomachic  infusion.  It  affords  a  good  example  of  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  a  natural  substance  being  enhanced  by  the  additions  of 
art,  as  discussed  at  vol.  1,  p.  200,  for  the  bitterness  of  the  gen¬ 
tian  is  here  subdued  by  the  aromatic  quality  of  the  lemon  and 
orange  peel.  Incompatibles,  Acetate  of  lead  throws  down  a 
copious  precipitate  from  the  infusion,  and  sulphate  of  iron 
strikes  a  brown  colour,  but  no  precipitate  takes  place  for  se¬ 
veral  hours. 

Infusum  Ros^.  L.E.D.  This  is  an  infusion  of  the  petals 
of  the  red  rose,  rendered  astringent  and  refrigeranf^  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Incompatibles,  All  those 
bodies  which  are  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  sid- 
phates  ofirondJid  zinc  do  not  immediately  alter  the  infusion, 
but  they  slowly  decompose  it,  producing  precipitates  of  a  dark 
colour.  Dr.  Clarke  of  Cambridge  detected  iron  in  the  petals  ;t 

*  Madden‘’s  Vegetable  Essence.  Is  little  else  than  the  Infusum 
Roscr. 

t  This  fact  has  been  lately  confirmed  by  Mr.  F.  Cartier,  who  found  4  gr,  of 
oxide  of  iron  in  1000  gr.  of  red  rose®. 
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may  not  the  presence  of  this  metal  enhance  the  tonic  powers 
^|of  the  infusion  ?  it  affords  a  most  elegant  vehicle  for  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  cathartic  salts. 

Infusum  Senn^.  L.E.D.  A  pint  of  water  will  take  up  the 
active  matter  of  3j  of  senna,  but  nothing  beyond  that  propor¬ 
tion  ;  hence  there  is  an  unnecessary  waste  in  the  London  pro¬ 
cess.  The  quantity  of  infusion  directed  to  be  made  at  one 
time,  is  also  injudicious,  since  by  simple  exposure  to  the  air 
for  only  a  few  hours,  in  consequence  of  the  powerful  affinity 
of  its  extractive  matter  for  oxygen,  a  yellow  precipitate  takes 
place,  and  the  infusion  loses  its  purgative  quality,  and  excites 
tormina  in  the  bowels  ;  in  preparing  it  therefore,  we  see  the 
necessity  of  conducting  the  process  in  covered  vessels,  and  of 
making  only  such  a  portion  as  may  be  required  for  immediate 
use  'f  indeed,  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  the  extractive 
'"^will  to  a  certain  extent  become  oxidized,  and  the  infusion  have 
a  tendency  to  gripe. Dr.  Cullen  used  to  say  that  Senna  was 
one  of  the  best  purgatives,  if  it  could  only  be  divested  of  its 
griping  quality  ;  this  however  he  was  unable  to  obviate,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  not  aware  of  its  cause,  and  therefore  conjoined 
it  with  various  aromatics,  instead  of  those  salts!  which  might 
be  capable  of  increasing  the  solubility  of  its  oxidized  extrac¬ 
tive,  or  the  purgative  activity  of  the  infusion  ;  see  vol.  1,  p. 
195,  and  209.  Soluble  tartar  dA\di  alkaline  salts  Sive  its  most 
V  useful  adjuncts  ;  it  is  however  rarely  prescribed  in  practice 
without  the  addition  of  other  cathartics.  (Form  :  70,  76,  90.) 
Sydenham’s  favourite  potio  cathartica  lenitiva^^^  consisted  of 
an  infusion  of  tamarinds,  senna  leaves,  and  rhubarb,  with  the 
addition  of  manna  and  syrup  of  roses.  The  addition  of  tama¬ 
rinds  i;enders  the  infusion  more  grateful  but  less  active  ;  when 
made  with  bohea  tea,  it  is  in  a  great  degree  deprived  of  its 
nauseous  taste  ;  a  decoction  of  guaiacum  increases  its  powers, 
and  is  said  at  the  same  time  to  render  it  milder.  Bitters  also 
very  considerably  exalt  its  efficacy,  see  voL  1.  p.  186.  A  pint 
of  the  infusion  with  a  drachm  of  jalap  forms  an  excellent  com¬ 
bination  for  purgative  enema.  Incompatibles*  The  infusion 
is  disturbed  by  strong  acids  ;  time  water  :  nitrate  of  silver  : 
oxy-muriate  of  mercury  :  acetate  of  lead  :  tartarized  antimony : 
and  by  an  infusion  of  yellow  cinchona* 

*  A  valuable  paper  upon  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of 
“  The  Reports  of  the  Philomatic  Society  of  Paris  by  Bouillon  La  Grange. 

It  has  been  lately  supposed,  but  without  much  probability,  that  the  griping 
property  of  Senna  depends  upon  its  admixture  with  some  foreign  leaf. 

t  Selway’s  Prepared  Essence  of  Senna.  This  is  a  concentrated 
infusion  of  Senna,  in  combination  with  an  alkali.  It  is  well  adapted  for  do¬ 
mestic  use.  It  is  sold  at  Selway’s,  New  Cavendish-street,  Portland-place,  or 
at  Johnson’s,  Oxford-street.. 


IPECACUANHA  RADIX.  L.E.D. 
(Callicocca  Ipecacuanha.)  Ipecacuanha* 


Qualities.  This  root,  when  powdered,  has  a  faint  disa¬ 
greeable  odour^  and  a  bitter  sub-acrid  taste.  Chemical 
Composition.  The  late  researches  of  MM.  Majendie  and 
Pelletier  have  detected  the  existence  of  a  new  vegetable 
proximate  principle  in  this  root,  to  which  impecacuan  is 
indebted  for  its  emetic  properties  ;  they  have,  accordingly, 
denominated  it  Emetine,^  When  pure,  it  assumes  the  form 
of  transparent  brownish  red  scales,  which  are  nearly  inodo¬ 
rous,  but  have  a  slightly  bitter,  acrid,  but  not  nauseous  taste. 
Emetine  is  decomposed  by  a  heat  higher  than  that  of  boiling 
water  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  in  every  proportion,  without 
undergoing  the  least  change  ;  and  in  a  moist  atmosphere  it  de- 
.  liquesces  ;  it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  aether  ;  nitric 
acid  dissolves  it,  but  at  the  same  time  decomposes  it ;  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  has  no  action  on  it ;  muriatic  acid  and  phospho^ 
ric  acid  dissolve  it,  without  altering  its  nature  ;  acetic  acid  dis¬ 
solves  it  with  great  facility  ;  corrosive  sublimate  precipitates  it 
from  its  solutions,  but  tartarized  antimony  has  no  effect  upon 
them  ;  gallic  acid,  the  infusion  of  galls,  and  acetate  of  lead 
precipitate  it.  A  grain  excites  violent  vomiting,  followed  by'/ 
sleep,  and  the  patient  awakes  in  perfect  health !  It  exerts 
also  a  specific  action  on  the  lungs  and  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestinal  canal ;  when  taken  in  an  overdose,  its  action  can 
be  instantly  paralyzed  by  a  decoction  of  galls.  There  seems 
to  be  no  great  advantage  in  substituting  this  body  for  the  ordi-  / 
nary  powder  of  Ipecacuanha,  except  perhaps  that  its  taste  be¬ 
ing  much  less  offensive,  it  may  be  very  easily  given  to  children# 
Emetine  appears  to  exist  in  Ipecacuanha,  combined  in  the  fol- 
sowing  manner,  emetine  16,  oils  2,  wax  6,  gum  10,  starch  40, 
woody  fibre  20. 

Since  the  discovery  of  Emetine.,  whose  properties  are  de¬ 
scribed  above.  Pelletier  has  extended  his  researches  into  its 

*  A  formula  for  its  preparation  is  introduced  in  the  new  Codex  of  Paris, 
being  the  one  used  by  M.  Pelletier ;  it  is  as  follows.  Let  of  the  powder  of  ^ 
Ipecacuan  be  macerated  in  ^ij  of  aether  with  a  gentle  heat  for  some  hours,  in 
a  distilling  apparatus  :  let  the  portion  Avhich  remains  be  triturated  and  boiled 
with  ^iv  of  alcohol,  it  having  been  previously  macerated  in  it ;  filter  and  let 
the  remainder  be  treated  with  fresh  portions  of  alcohol,  as  long  as  any  thing 
is  taken  up  from  the  root ;  mix  these  alcoholic  solutions  and  evaporate  to 
dryness ;  let  this  alcoholic  extract  be  macerated  in  cold  distilled  water,  in 
order  that  every  thing  soluble  in  that  menstruum  may  be  dissolved ;  filter,  and 
Ovaporate  to  dryness  ;  this  extract  is  Emetine.  In  this  state,  however,  it  con- 
tains  a  small  quantity  of  aridy  but  which  is  too  inconsiderable  to  affe.ct 

its  medicinal  qualities. 
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composition  and  nature  ;  and  he  lias  lately  been  enabled  to 
state  that  this  body,  which,  in  conjunction  with  Majendie,  he 
had  formerly  announced  as  “  a  new  vegetable  proximate  prih- 
v/  ciple,”  turns  out  to  be  a  compound  of  a  peculiar  alkaline  basis, 
which  may  be  called  Emeta,  and  some  acid,  together  with  an 
admixture  of  colouring  matter.  Its  ultimate  elements  are 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  ;  it  is  a  white  and  friable  sub* 
stance,  slightly  bitter,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water : 
with  the  mineral  acids  it  forms  salts,  from  whose  solutions  the 
infusion  of  galls  throws  down  white  and  flocculent  precipitates: 
the  alcoholic  solution  o^Emeta  acts  upon  vegetable  colours  as 
an  alkali. 

Solubility  of  Ifecacuay.  Alcohol  takes  up  four  parts  in 
twenty  of  Ipecacuan  ;  proof  spirit  six  and  a  half ;  and  boiling 
water  rather  more  than  eight  parts  ;  one  pint  of  good  sherry 
wine  will  dissolve  about  100  grains  ;  the  alcoholic  is  more 
emetic  than  the  aqueous  solution;  decoction  destroys  the 
^emetic  property  of  the  root.  Incompatible  Substances. 

All  vegetable  astringents,  as  infusion  of  galls,  &;c.  vegetable 
acids,  especially  the  acetic,  weaken  its  power ;  Dr.  Irvine 
found  that  grs.  xxx  administered  in  fgij  of  vinegar  produced 
only  some  loose  stools.  Forms  of  Exhibition:  the  form  of 
'/powder  is  most  energetic,  although  the  vinous  solution  is  both 
active  and  convenient.  Dose.  The  medicinal  operation  of 
this  substance  varies  with  its  dose,  thus  grs.  x  to  3ss  act  as  an 
emetic  ;  {Form,  65,)  grs.  i  to  ij,  as  an  expectorant,  (Form. 134, 
138,)  and  in  still  smaller  doses  it  proves  stomachic  and  diapho¬ 
retic  ;  by  combination  with  opium,  this  latter  quality  becomes 
more  powerful,  {Form,  28,  130.)  The  primary  eh’ect  of  this 
medicine  is  that  of  stimulating  the  stomach,  and  it  is.  equally 
obvious  that  its  secondary  ones  depend  on  the  numerous  sym¬ 
pathies  of  other  parts  with  the  organs  of  digestion.  The 
'4  action  of  this  remedy  upon  the  pulmonary  organs  is  extremely 
interesting  ;  it  would  seem  that  in  certain  conditions  of  these 
organs,  attended  with  a  dry,  hard  cough,  it  promotes  ex¬ 
pectoration,  while  in  affections  attended  with  an  inordinate 
secretion  of  mucus,  it  as  certainly  represses  it,  and  acts 
the  part  of  an  astringent.  In  dysentery  and  chronic  diar¬ 
rhoea,  its  astringent  poi»\^er  is  also  very  decided.  Form,  58,  ' 

When  combined  with  cathartics  it  aids  and  accelerates  their  * 
operation  ;  Form,  84.  Officinal  Prep.  Pulvis  Ipecaciianhce 
comp.  L.E.D.  Vinum  Ipecac.  L.E.D."^  The  powder  is  liable 
®  to  become  inert,  by  exposure  to  air  and  light.  The  root  is 

Iri'.cAtiUAJS’HA  l-fOZENGKS.  Enrli  Lo7,enge  oontains  half  a  grain  of 
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ji-efractory,  and  is  reduced  to  powder  with  dithcidtj,  unless  a 
few  drops  of  oil,  or  an  almond  or  two,  be  previously  added. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  effluvia  of  this  root  occasions  in  >/ 
some  persons  the  most  distressing  sensations  of  suffocation,  I 
am  acquainted  with  a  lady,  who  is  constantly  seized  with  a 
violent  dyspnoea,  whenever  the  powder  of  Ipecacuan  is  brought 
into  her  presence.  Adulterations.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  Ipecacuan  to  be  found  in  the  market,  which  it  is 
important  to  distinguish;  viz»  1.  hr  own  variety 

the  best,  containing  sixteen  per  cent,  of  emetin  :  2,  the  gray 
variety^  with  fourteen  per  cent,  of  emetin  ;  3.  the  white  variety, 
with  only  five  of  emetin.  The  two  former  varieties  are  those 
usually  met  with,  being  imported  into  this  country  in  bales  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  ;  the  brown  is  distinguished  from  the  gray  in 
being  more  wrinkled ;  the  white  variety  has  no  wrinkles 
whatever. 

JALAP jE  radix.  L.E.D.  (Convolvulus  Jalapa.) 

Qualities.  This  root  is  pulverulent,  furnishing  a  powder 
of  a  pale  brownish  yellow  colour.  Odour,  peculiar  ;  Taste, 
sweetish  and  slightly  pungent.  Chemical  Composition. 
Resin,  gum,  extractive,  fecula,  lignin,  and  some  salts.  The 
combination  of  the  three  first  principles  appears  requisite  for 
the  production  of  its  full  cathartic  effect.  Solubility.  Proof 
spirit  is  its  appropriate  menstruum.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  a 
cathartic  of  a  stimulating  description,  acting  principally  upon 
the  colon,  and  notwithstanding  the  tormina  it  may  sometimes  / 
induce,  it  is  no  less  safe  than  efficacious  ;  as  a  hydragogue  pur- 
gative  it  has  been  greatly  extolled,  but  for  such  a  purpose  it 
will  answer  better  in  combination,  as  in  Form*  73.  its  action 
is  said  to  be  promoted  by  the  addition  of  Ipecacuan,  or  tarta- 
rized  antimony.  (Form.  84.)  In  dropsy  its  union  with  super* 
tartrate  of  potass  is  calculated  to  promote  its  beneficial  opera¬ 
tion.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  That  of  powder  is  the  most 
eligible,  especially  when  combined  with  some  other  powdered 
substance ;  pulverization  increases  its  activity,  see  Pulveres* 
Van  Swieten  advised  it  to  be  pulverized,  and  mixed  with  sugar 
and  a  small  quantity  of  some  aromatic.  Dose,  gr.  x  to  3ss. 
Officinal  Preparations.  Fulv.  Jalap,  comp.  E.  Extract. 
Jalap.  L.E.D.  Tinct.  Jalap.  L.E.D.  Tinct,  Sennce  comp» 
(U)  E.  Adulterations.  Briony  root  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
that  of  jalap,  but  it  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  its  paler 


colour,  aud  less  compact  texture  ;  and  by  not  easily  burning 
at  the  flame  of  a  candle.  When  the  teredo  has  attacked  it,  it 
should  be  rejected. 


[JUGLANS  CINEREA. 

JV,  IV,  456.  Bw,  II,  115.  Liber  Radicis, 

Butter-nut,  The  Bark  of  the  Root, 

The  butter-nut,  or  as  it  is  called  in  some  places,  the  white 
walnut,  is  a  tree  too  well  known  to  require  botanical  descrip¬ 
tion.  It  grows  abundantly  in  the  northern  and  middle 
States.  Its  cathartic  property  resides  most  plentifully,  though 
not  exclusively,  in  the  inner  bark  of  the  root.  It  should  be 
gathered  in  May  or  June.  Solubility.  Boiling  water 
extracts  its  medicinal  virtues,  and  by  evaporation  yields  it  in 
the  form  of  extract,  which  is  the  only  preparation  that  can  be 
regarded  as  officinal,  and,  indeed,  the  only  one  fit  for  use. 
Medical  Use.  The  extract  of  butter-nut  has  been  long  and 
justly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  best  cathartics  which  this  coun- 
^  try  affords.  It  has  been  objected  that  it  was  uncertain  in  its 
operation,  sometimes  purging  briskly,  and  at  others  producing 
no  effect,  but  there  is  little  uncertainty  with  regard  to  its  opera¬ 
tion  when  properly  prepared.  Much  of  that  sold  in  the  shops  is 
manufactured  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  by  boiling,  not  only 
the  bark  of  the  limbs  and  branches  of  the  tree,  instead  of  the  bark 
of  the  roots,  but  the  limbs  and  branches  also,  without  regard 
to  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  gathered.  It  is 
also  sometimes  boiled  too  rapidly,  and  burnt  in  the  process  of 
evaporation,  and  thus  rendered  excessively  bitter,  and  nearly 
or  quite  inert.  When  the  extract  is  good,  from  Qi  to  3SS 
will  pretty  uniformly  produce  catharsis.  Its  action  seems  to 
be  more  like  that  of  rhubarb  than  of  any  other  article,  quick¬ 
ening  the  peristaltic  motion,  without  inducing  subsequent  debi-  j 
lity  and  torpor  of  the  bowels.  As  its  action  is  mild,  it  may  be 
advantageously  combined  with  other  cathartic  medicines,,  | 
particularly  with  calomel.— -I.]  v  I 


JUNIPERI  BACCflG  ET  CACUMINA.  L.E.D, 
(Juniperus  Communis.) 

Juniper  Berries  and  Tops, 

The  principal  constituents  of  these  berries  are  mucilage, 
sugar,  and  volatile  oil ;  in  the  latter  of  which  their  diuretic 


virtues  reside.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  That  ot‘  an  infusionj 
made  with  5ij  of  the  berries,  to  oj  of  hot  water.  Unless  pains,  y 
however,  are  taken,  by  strong  contusion,  to  bruise  and  bri^ak 
the  seeds,  the  preparation  will  contain  but  little  of  the  jumper 
flavour.  The  bruised  berries  may  be  also  triturated  with  sugar 
or  some  neutral  salt,  and  be  thus  exhibited  in  substance.  Dose, 
9j  to  9ij.  Officinal  Prep  :  Oleum  Junip.  L.E.D.  Spirit. 
Jump.  Co.  L.E.D.  The  taste  and  diuretic  properties  of  Hol¬ 
lands  depend  upon  this  oil ;  English  gin  is  flavoured  by  oil  of 
turpentine. 

KINO.  L.E.D.  I^ino. 

(Pterocarpus  Erinacea.^  Extractiim.  L.  Ecualypti  Resiniferi. 

Sucxus  Concrctus.  E.  Butea  Frondosa,  D.) 

There  is  a  very  considerable  obscurity  with  regard  to  the 
history  and  chemical  constitution  of  this  substance  ;  three 
varieties  of  it  are  met  with  in  the  shops,  viz.  1,  African  Kino^ 
which  bears  the  highest  price,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
natural  production,  slender  twigs  being  often  intermixed  in  its 
substance  ;  it  is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  has  a  bitterish 
astringent  taste.  2.  Botany  Bay  Kino,  has  also  the  aspect  of 
a  natural  production,  it  is  in  more  solid  masses  than  the  former 
species,  is  less  brittle  (for  it  contains  a  very  small  proportion 
of  resin)  and,  with  its  astringency,  has  a  disagreeable  sweetish 
taste.  3.  Jamaica  Kino,  this  is  the  one.  most  commonly  met 
with  ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  dry  extract,  is  in  small  frag¬ 
ments,  of  a  colour  more  nearly  approaching  to  bla,ck  than  that 
of  the  others,  and  has  an  astringent  and  slightly  bitter  taste» 
There  is  also  a  fourth  variety  mentioned,  viz.  the  East  India 
or  Amboyna,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  the  African 
variety.  Chemical  Composition.  In  all  the  varieties  the 
predominant  principles  are  tannin  and  extractive.  Solubility. 
The  best  menstruum  is  diluted  alcohol.  Incompatible  Sub¬ 
stances,  vide  Gallce.  Mr.  Thomson  also  states  a  fact  which  I 
have  reason  to  consider  quite  correct,  that  the  alkalies  destroy 
the  astringent  property  of  kino  ;  all  the  varieties  are  soluble  in 
solutions  of  pure  potass  and  ammonia,  and  no  precipitation 
takes  place  on  the  addition  of  water.  Med.  Uses.  It  is 
principally  employed  as  an  astringent,  but  from  its  liability  to 
vary  in  strength,  it  has  been  very  generally  superseded  by 
Catechu.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  Either  in  substance  or  in 

*  The  plant  which  yields  Kino  is  at  length  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  the 
Pterocarpus  Erinacea ;  the  London  College  will  accordingly,  in  the  next  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  pharmacopcsia,  make  the  alteration  which  I  have  here  ventured  to 
anticipate. 


the  form  of  watery  infusion,  or  in  that  of  tincture.  Dose,  grs, 

X  to  Sss.  Officinal  Prep.  Tinct,  Kino,  L.E.D.  Elect. 
Catechu^  E.D.  Pulvis  Sulphatis  Alum,  co,  E. 

LICHEN. ^L.E.D.  (Lichen  Islandicus.)  Lichen, 
Iceland  Liverwort.  Iceland  Moss, 

Qualities.  Odour,  none  ;  Taste,  mucilaginous  and  bitter. 
Solubility.  The  effect  of  water  upon  this  vegetable  sub¬ 
stance  is  materially  modified  by  temperature;  if  cold,  the  lichen 
absorbs  nearly  its  own  weight  by  maceration,  but  gives  out  to 
the  menstruum  little  or  none  of  its  virtues  ;  if  the  water  be 
warm,  it  soon  acquires  a  bitter  impregnation  ;  by  ebullition,  a 
decoction  is  obtained,  which,  as  it  cools,  gelatinizes.  See 
Decoct.  Lichen,  Chemical  Composition.  Proust  has  shown 
by  analysis  that  100  parts  of  this  moss  contain  64  parts  of  a 
substance  bearing  some  analogy  to  vegetable  gluten,  33  of  a 
matter,  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  resembling  starch,  and  3 
parts  of  a  bitter  principle.  Med.  Uses.  This  vegetable  was 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Linnaeus,  who  | 
recommended  its  decoction,  as  having  been  administered  with 
great  success  for  coughs  in  Sweden.  Upon  its  introduction 
into  this  country,  its  patrons  bestowed  so  many  extravagant  I 
eulogiums  upon  its  powers,  that  the  less  sanguine  practitioner 
at  once  abandoned  its  use  in  disgust,  and  it  fell  into  unmerited 
disrepute.  It  would  be  idle  to  speak  of  its  specific  effects  in 
V phthisis  ;  but,  as  a  demulcent,  it  is  certainly  very  superior  to  ! 
the  mucilaginous  mixtures  in  ordinary  use,  and  its  simple  bitter  ' 
principle  at  the  same  time  tends  to  produce  a  tonic  effect, 
which  is  frequently  desirable  in  the  debilitated  condition  which  I. 
characterizes  the  latter  stages  of  this' disease.  There  are  cir-  | 
cumstances,  however,  which  may  render  the  removal  of  the 
bitter  advantageous  ;  in  which  case,  maceration  in  successive 
waters,  or  in  a  weak  alkaline  ley,  as  recommended  by  Westring,  * 
will  be  found  to  answer  the  intended  purpose.  Officinal 
Preparation.  Decoci,  Lichen.  Island.  E.D.  ! 

,r 

LIMONES.  L.E.D.  (Citrus  Medica.  Baccce.) 

Lemons, 

Succus— The  Juice  consists  of  Citric  acid,  mucilage,  ex¬ 
tractive  matter,  and  small  portions  of  sugar  and  water.  It  may 
be  preserved  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  by  covering  its 
isurface  with  fixed  oil. 
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Cortex— The  Rind  or  Peel  is  composed  of  two  distinct 
parts ;  the  exterior,  which  contains  glands,  filled  with  a  fra¬ 
grant  volatile  oil,  upon  which  all  its  properties  depend,  and  the 
interior  coat,  which  is  tasteless  and  indigestible.  The  flavour 
maybe  obtained  by  rubbing  lump  sugar  upon  it,  which  wili^^ 
imbibe  the  oil,  and  if  it  be  then  dried  by  a  very  gentle  heat, 
may  be  preserved  unimpaired  for  any  length  of  time,  and  will 
be  preferable  to  the  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distillation,  for  the 
tire  generally  imparts  an  unpleasant  or  empyreumatic  flavour.^ 
It  has  been  already  stated,  that  “  the  different  parts  of  the 
same  plant  have  frequently  very  different  properties.”  The 
Lemon  offers  a  good  example  of  this  fact,  for  its  juice  is  acid, 
its  seeds  bitter,  and  its  peel  aromatic. 

LINIMENTA.  L.E.D  Liniments. 

These  are  external  applications,  1  aving  the  consistence  of 
oil  or  balsam.  If  we  except  the  Liniment.  Mruginis,  all  the 
officinal  liniments  are  decomposed  by  the  substances  which 
are  incompatible  with  soaps. 

Linimentum  .Eruginis.  L.  Oxymel  JEruginis.  P.L.  1787. 
Mel.  jEgypiiacum.  P.L.  1745.  Unguentum  ^gypiiacum.  P.L. 
1720.  Diluted  with  water,  it  has  been  recommended  as  a 
gargle  in  venereal  ulcerations,  but  its  use  is  hazardous  ;  it  is  a 
detergent  escharotic  preparation. 

Linimentum  Ammonite  Fortius.  L.  Oleum  Ammonia  turn, 
E.  Linimentum  Ammonios-  D.  It  consists  of  liquor  ammonioe 
one  part,  olive  oil  two  parts,  (oil  eight  parts,  E.D.)  The  alkali 
forms  with  the  oil  a  soap,  which  is  held  dissolved  by  the  water 
in  the  liquor  ammoniae.  It  is  an  excellent  rubefacient,  and 
penetrating  liniment. 

Linimentum  Ammonia  Sub-carbonatis.  L.  Linimentum 
Ammonice.  P.L.  1787.  Linimentum  Volatile.  P.L.  1745.  The 
carbonic  acid  prevents  the  perfect  formation  of  soap  in  this 
liniment  5  unlike  the  former  one,  therefore,  it  deposites  the 
soapy  matter  on  standing.  It  is  much  less  stimulating  than  the 
preceding  one. 

Linimentum  Calcts.  E.D.  Oil  and  lime  water,  equal  parts* 
This  is  an  earthy  soap,  formed  by  the  combination  of  lime  and 
oil ;  the  soapy  matter  separates  on  standing,  it  should  therefore 
be  extemporaneous.  In  cases  of  burns  and  scalds  where  the 
cuticle  has  been  destroyed,  it  is  an  advantageous  application. 
Linimentum  Camphors.  L.  Oleum  Camphoratum.  E.D, 

Essential  Salt  of  IjEmons,  See  Pofassca  Superfarfras. 


Camphor  one,  olive  oil,  four  parts.  It  is  a  simple  solution  of 
camphor  in  fixed  oil,  and  forms  a  very  useful  embrocation  to 
^  sprains,  bruises,  glandular  swellings,  and  in  rheumatic  affec¬ 
tions. 

Linimentum  Camphors  compositum.  L.  Camphor  two, 
liquor  ammonias,  six,  spirit  of  lavender  sixteen  parts*  It  is  highly 
stimulating."^ 

Linimentum  Hydrargyri.  L.  A  pound  of  this  liniment 
contains  nearly  giv  of  mercury;  it  affects  the  mouth  more 
rapidly  than  mercurial  ointment,  and  hence  its  application 
requires  caution. 

Linimentum  Saponis  compositum.  L.  Hard  soap  iij,  com- 
phor  spirit  of  rosemary  xvj  parts.  It  is  a  stimulant  and  ano¬ 
dyne  application,  and  in  local  pains  opium  may  be  advantage¬ 
ously  added  to  it.  It  is  commonly  used  under  the  name  of 
Opodeldoc*]  See  Sapo, 

Linimentum  Terebinthin^.  This  liniment  was  introdu¬ 
ced  by  Mr.  Kentish  of  Newcastle,  as  a  dressing  to  recent 
burns,  which  he  continued  until  the  eschars  became  loose. 

pNUM  CATHARTICUM.  L*D.  Purging  Flax* 

The  qualities  of  this  plant  reside  in  extractive  matter,  hence  [ 
water  extracts,  but  long  decoction  injures  them,  Med.  Uses. 

It  is  strongly  purgative.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  5ij  of  the  i 
dried  herb  infused  in  oj  of  boiling  water.  Dose,  fSij. 

LINI  USITATISSIMI  SEMINA.  L.E.D. 

Linseed,  or  Common  Flax  Seed, 

These  seeds  contain  a  large  proportion  of  mucilage,  and  t 
one-sixth  of  their  weight  of  fixed  oil ;  by  infusion  in  water,  a  f 
clear,  colourless,  inodorous,  and  nearly  insipid  mucilage  is  ob-  i 
tained ;  3  ss  of  the  unbruised  seeds  is  sufficient  for  oj  of  water ;  i 

*  Ward’s  Essence  for  the  Headach. — Nothing  more  than  Eimme?!?.  | 
Camph.  Comp.  ^ 

t  Steers’s  Opodeldoc. — Castille  Soap  Rectified  Spirit,  f^viij,  | 
Camphor  ^iiiss,  Oil  of  Rosemary  f3ss,  Oil  of  Origanum  f3j.  Solution  of 
Ammonia  f3vj.  : 

Bates’s  Anodyne  Balsam. — It  consists  of  one  part  of  Tincture  of  Opium,  t:. 
and  two  of  Opodeldoc,  i.  e.  Liniment.  Sapon.  Comp. 

Freeman’s  Bathing  Spirits. — Liniment  Saponis  Comp,  coloured  with 
Daffy’s  Elixir.  Jackson’s  Bathing  Spirits  differs  from  the  former  in  the 
addition  of  some  essential  oils. 

Lynch’s  Embrocation. — Olive  oil  impregnated  with  Bergamot  and  some  h 
other  essences,  and  coloured  with  Alkanet  root. 
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the  farina  of  the  seed  is  well  adapted  for  cataplasms. 
ciNAL  Prep.  Infus,  Ltni,  L.  Oleum  Lini*  L.E.D. 

LIQUOR  ALUMINIS  COMPOSITUS.  L. 

Aqua  Aluminosa  Bateana,  P.L.  1745. 

This  is  a  compound  solution  of  alum  and  sulphate  of  zinc* 
it  is  powerfully  astringent,  and  is  successfully  used  as  a  deter¬ 
gent  lotion  to  old  ulcers ;  as  a  collyrium,  or  as  an  injection  in 
gleet,  and  fluor  albus  •,  it  will  also  often  answer  in  removing 
chilblains,  and  in  curing  slight  excoriations. 

LIQUOR  AMMONIA.  L.  Aqua  Ammonia.  E. 

Aqua  Ammonia  CAUSTiciE.  D. 

Solution  of  Ammonia, 

Qualities.  Form,  a  limpid,  colourless  fluid  ;  specific  gra^ 
vity,  *960,  or,  fsj  weighs  about  438  grs.  Odour,  strong  and 
pungent:  Taste,  extremely  caustic.  Chemical  Composition. 
A  solution  of  ammoniacal  gas  in  water,  which  varies  consider¬ 
ably  in  strength  in  the  different  pharmacopoeias.  When  pre¬ 
pared  according  to  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges,  it 
contains  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  whereas  the 
Dublin  preparation  does  not  contain  more  than  16.  Solvent 
Powers.  It  is  an  active  solvent  of  many  vegetable  principles,, 
e.  g.  oils,  resins,  &c.  With  alcohol  it  unites  in  every  propor¬ 
tion  ;  it  assists  the  oxidizement  of  copper  and  zinc,  and  dis¬ 
solves  many  of  the  metallic  oxides.  Med.  Uses,  Stimulantj 
rubefacient,  and  antacid.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  In  milk, 
or  any  liquid  vehicle;  if  in  decoctions,  or  infusions,  they  must 
be  previously  cooled,  for  at  1 30“  the  ammonia  will  escape  in 
the  form  of  gas.  Dose,  ni  x  to  xxx.  Officinal  Prep.  Li’- 
nimentum  Ammonice,  L.D.  Oleum  Ammon,  E.  Spir»  Am^ 
monicB*  L.  Spir,  Ammonice  comp,  L.  Spir,  Ammon,  succinat, 
Li,  Liniment.  Camphor,  comp.  L,  Adulterations.  The  pre= 
sence  of  other  salts  in  the  solution  may  be  discovered  by  satu** 
rating  a  portion  with  pure  nitric  acid,  and  applying  the  test  for 
sulphuric  acid  {Barytes)  and  that  for  muriatic  acid,  {Nitrate  of 
Silver.)  Carbonic  acid  is  detected  by  its  effervescing  with 
acids,  or  by  its  forming  with  lime  water  a  precipitate,  soluble, 
with  efi'ervescence,  in  nitric  acid ;  it  ought  to  be  free  from  all 
fetor ;  its  strength  can  only  be  determined  by  taking  its  specific 
gravity.  It  should  be  preserved  in  well-closed  bottles,  and 
■  VoL.  II.  ^7 
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their  dimensions  should  be  small,  for  when  in  large  vessels  it 
often  becomes  carbonated  before  it  is  half  used. 

LIQUOR  AMMONIiE  ACETATIS.  L.  Aqua  Acetatis 

Ammonia.  E.D. 

Solution  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia. 

Olim,  Spirit  of  Minder erus. 

This  preparation  is  a  solution  of  the  neutral  acetate  of  am- 
'  monia^  with  a  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  ditfused  through  it ; 
it  is  made  by  saturating  the  sub-carbonate  of  ammonia  with 
distilled  vinegar,  for  which  purpose  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  gj  of  the  alkali  will  saturate  oiss  of  the  vinegar ;  since, 
however,  the  quantity  of  acid  in  distilled  vinegar  is  liable  to  a 
constant  variation,  the  exact  point  of  neutralization  should  be 
ascertained  by  the  alternate  application  of  litmus  and  turmeric 
papers;  for  if  the  proportions  be  not  accurately  adjusted,  some 
of  the  metallic  salts,  especially  those  of  antimony^  which  are 
often  prescribed  in  conjunction  with  it,  are  decomposed,  and  thus 
rendered  inefficacious  ;  and  on  this  account  an  excess  of  alkali 
is  to  be  feared  more  than  that  of  acid.  This  preparation  is  also, 
not  unfrequently,  employed  as  a  collyrium,  when  much  serious 
mischief  may  arise  from  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  predomina¬ 
ting.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  a  very  minute  proportion  of 
extractive  matter  is  rendered  sensible  on  the  addition  of  an  al¬ 
kali  ;  hence  this  preparation  frequently  derives  from  the 
vinegar  a  brown  hue,  which  may  be  removed  by  filtering  the 
solution  through  a  little  well-burnt  charcoal.  It  also  deserves 
notice  that  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  copper,  derived  from  the 
copper  cocks  through  which  the  vinegar  has  passed,  will  im¬ 
part  a  brown  tinge,  whilst  in  larger  quantities  this  metal  yields 
a  blue  colour  with  ammonia.  Incompatible  Substances. 
Acids  ,*  fixed  alkalies  ;  alum  ;  lime  zoater ;  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia  j  corrosive  sublimate  ^  nitrate  of  silvery  and  the  sulphate 
of  zinc,  copper,  and  iron.  Acetate  of  lead  produces  also  a  co¬ 
pious  precipitation,  but  this  depends  upon  the  presence  of  the 
carbonic  acid  diffused  through  the  solution,  which  decomposes 
the  salt  and  forms  an  insoluble  carbonate  of  lead.  Magnesia 
likewise,  contrary  to  what  might  be  supposed,  decomposes  the 
solution  and  renders  it  pungent,  from  the  extrication  of  ammo- 
niacal  gas ;  this  phenomenon  depends  upon  the  magnesia  form¬ 
ing  a  triple  acetate  with  one  part  of  the  ammonia,  and  setting 
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the  remainder  at  liberty.  Med.  Uses.  When  assisted  by 
warmth  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  is  an  excellent  diaphoretic, 
and  produces  its  effects  without  quickening  the  circu¬ 
lation  :  {Form  :  117,  126,)  by  keeping  the  surface  of  the  body 
cool,  its  action  is  determined  to  the  kidneys,  and  it  proves  di¬ 
uretic,  especially  when  combined  with  remedies  of  a  similar 
tendency.  {Form:  111.)  Dose,  fsivtofsxij.  Externally 
it  furnishes  a  lotion,  valuable  as  a  refrigerent,  especially  when 
combined  with  some  spirituous  preparation.  See  Form  :  148. 

LIQUOR  AMMONI.E  SUB-CARBONATIS.  L. 

SoLUTio  Sub-Carbonatis  Ammoni:®.  D. 

Aqua  Carbonatis  Ammoni®.  E, 

This  is  merely  a  solution  of  the  solid  sub-carbonate  in  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  see  Ammonice  Sub-carhonas.  Dose,  f3ss  to  fjj 
in  any  bland  liquid.  Adulterations.  There  is  frequently  a 
deficient  quantity  of  the  sub-carbonate  in  solution,  its  pungen¬ 
cy  being  kept  up  by  the  addition  of  liquor  ammonim  j  this  may 
be  discovered  by  shaking  it  with  twice  its  bulk  of  alcohol,  when 
a  coagulum  of  considerable  density  should  occur,  the  absence 
of  which  will  denote  the  sophistication  of  the  article.  Its  spt^ 
cijic  gravity  should  be  1 . 1 50. 

LIQUOR  ANTIMONII  TARTARIZATI.  L. 

Vinum  Aniimonii  Tartarizati,  P.L.  1787.  Vinum  Tartritis 
Antimonii,  olim  Vinum  Aniimoniale.  E.  vulgo,  Anti- 
^  monial  Wine. 

During  the  period  that  I  was  Censor  of  the  College,  1  took 
considerable  trouble,  in  conjunction  with  my  colleagues,  to 
ascertain  the  state  in  which  this  preparation  was  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  met  with  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  shops  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  ;  we  were  satisfied,  during  our  official  visitations,  that 
where  sound  Sherry  wine  had  been  employed  as  a  solvent,  an 
efficient  and  permanent  solution  was  obtained,  and  that  no 
precipitation  of  the  antimony  took  place,  the  sediment  which 
occurred  being  merely  tartrate  of  lime,  and  incidental  impuri¬ 
ty,  derived  from  the  cream  of  tartar  of  the  tartarized  antimony; 
but  in  a  majority  of  instances  an  inferior  wine  was  substituted, 
in  which  case  the  antimonial  oxyd  was  found  in  a  copious 
precipitate,  in  combination  with  vegetable  extractive  matter  ; 
and  I  have  since  seen  this  decomposition  so  complete,  that  the 


super-natawt  liquor  would  not  yield  any  trace  of  the  antimo- 
nial  salt,  when  assayed  with  sulphuret  of  potass.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  college  has  at  length  determined  to  substi¬ 
tute  a  weak  spirit  for  the  wine.  Dose  iU  x  to  f3j,  in  any 
suitable  vehicle,  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours,  in  which 
case  it  acts  as  a  diaphoretic.  As  an  emetic,  it  may.  be  given 
to  infants  in  the  dose  of  a  tea-spoonful  every  ten  minutes, 
until  the  desired  effect  is  produced.  See  Amimonium  Tartar 
rizatum,  and  Form  :  69,  117.^ 

LIQUOR  ARSENICALIS.  L. 

SoLUTIO  Arsenicalis.  E. 

This  is  a  solution  of  the  Arsenite  of  Potass,  coloured  and 
flavoured  by  the  Compound  Spirit  of  Lavender,  fsj  of  which 
contains  gr,  y  of  arsenious  acid.  It  was  introduced  into  prac¬ 
tice  by  Dr.  F owler  of  Stafford,  as  a  substitute  for  the  empiri¬ 
cal  remedy  known  by  the  name  of ‘‘  The  Tasteless  Ague  Drop,^'^ 
7  It  is  a  powerful  tonic,  and  has  been  very  successfully  adminis¬ 
tered  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  periodi¬ 
cal  headaches,  and  as  an  alterative  in  many  anomalous  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  skin.  It  has  been  also  given,  with  decided  effect, 
in  certain  visceral  obstructions  ;  its  use  however  is  to  a  great 
degree  empirical,  although  we  may  observe,  generally,  that 
V  wherever  strong  arterial  action  exists,  arsenic  will  do  harm. 
Incompatible  Substances.  Lime  water ;  nitrate  of  silver  ; 
the  salts  of  copper  ,*  hydro- sulphuret  of  potass,  and  the  infusions 
and  decoctions  of  bark.  Dose,  lU  iv,  gradually  increased  to 
rri  XXX,  twice  a  day.  See  Arsenici  Oscidum. 

LIQUOR  CALCIS.  L.  Aqu^  Calcis.  E.D. 

Lime  Water, 

It  is  a  saturated  solution  of  lime  in  water ;  f3j  of  which 
contains  |  of  a  grain. t  Incompatible  Substances.  All  alka- 

*  Ward’s  Red  Drop.  A  strong  vinous  solution  of  Tartarized  Anti¬ 
mony. 

t  Since  the  last  edition  of  this  work,  Mr.  Dalton  has  discovered  the  very 
(Curious  fact,  that  lime  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  and  has  given 
a  table  of  quantities  from  which  he  concludes  that  the  quantity  held  in  solu¬ 
tion  by  water  at  Fah  :  is  nearly  double  that  retained  by  water  at  212.^' 
Mr.  Phillips  has  lately  taken  up  the  subject,  and  confirmed  the  statement 
Mr.  Dalton, 

thus  10,000  gr.  of  water,  at  212°,  dissolve  7.8  of  lime 
10,000  gr,  of  water,  at  32°,  -= — —  15.2 - - 
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line  and  metallic  salts y  lime  water y  borates;  tartrates;  citrates; 
sulphur;  spirituous  preparations,  and  the  infusions  of  all 
astringent  vegetables.  It  should  be  kept  in  close  vessels,  for  if 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  lime  will  attract  the  carbonic  acid,  and 
become  an  insoluble  carbonate ;  the  addition  of  an  alkaline 
carbonate  produces  the  same  etiect  instantaneously.^  Med. 
Uses.  It  is  an  antacid,  and  is  therefore  useful  m  dyspepsia*^ 
attended  with  acidity  ;  Form  :  i49,  mixed  with  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk,  it  furnishes  an  excellent  remedy  in  infantile  com¬ 
plaints  connected  with  bowel  aliections  ;  it  is  also  astringent  in 
leucorrhoea,  in  the  last  stages  of  dysentery,  and  in  protracted 
diarrhoea.  It  dissolves  also  the  slimy  mucus  with  which  disor¬ 
dered  bowels  are  so  generally  infested  ;  on  account  of  this 
latter  property,  it  has  been  exhibited  in  calculous  affections,!  / 
with  a  view  of  dissolving  the  cementing  ingredient  of  the  con- 


Mr.  Phillips  attempts  to  account  for  this  apparent  anomaly  “  from  the  effect 
which  heat  sometimes  produces  of  increasing  instead  of  diminishing  the  at¬ 
traction  of  cohesion.  In  the  present  case,  he  continues,  the  affinities  which 
are  brought  into  play  are,  the  attractions  of  aggregation  of  the  particles  of 
the  lime  upon  each  other,  the  attraction  of  the  lime  to  form  a  hydrate  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  water,  and  the  mutual  affinity  existing  between  that 
hydrate  and  the  water  of  solution.”  And  at  the  high  temperature  he  thinks 
that  the  former  affinities  may  be  so  heightened  as  to  overpower  the  latter. 

*  Upon  this  fact  Dr.  Alston  founded  his  ingenious  process  for  preserving 
water  from  putrefaction ;  in  the  first  place  he  impregnated  the  water  with 
lime,  which  from  its  antiseptic  property  answered  the  purpose  of  keeping  it 
most  completely,  and  then  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  lime,  he  merely  added  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  by  transferring  its  carbonic  acid,  rendered  the 
lime  insoluble,  and  consequently  the  water  tasteless  and  fit  for  economical 
uses.  Mr.  Henry,  however,  proposed  the  introduction  of  a  current  of  carbo¬ 
nic  acid  into  the  cask,  and  this  expedient  has  been  found  equally  effective,  and 
far  more  economical. 

t  Mrs.  Stephens’s  Remedy  for  the  Stone  consisted  of  lime,  which 
was  produced  by  calcining  the  shells  of  eggs  and  snails,  and  made  into  pills 
with  Soap.  A  decoction  was  also  administered,  consisting*  of  Chamomile^ 
Fenneh  Parsley.^  and  Burdock,  together  with  a  portion  of  Alicant  Soap.  This 
is  a  very  rational  practice,  and  is  very  much  what  the  practitioners  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  depend  upon  :  the  observations  of  Mrs.  Stepl.  us  respecting  their 
administration,  is  equally  judicious.  “If,”  says  she,  “  these  medicines  pro¬ 
duce  pain,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  an  opiate  with  them,  and  it  must  be  at  all 
times  a  principal  care  to  prevent  a  looseness,  for  if  this  should  happen  it  would 
carry  ofi’the  medicines ;  under  such  circumstances  the  quantity  of  the  Decoc¬ 
tion,  since  it  is  laxative,  must  be  diminished,  and  other  suitable  means  must  be 
taken  by  the  advice  of  a  Physician.”  The  credit  of  introducing  alkaline  me¬ 
dicines  for  the  cure  of  calculous  disorders,  does  not  however  rest  with  Mrs. 
Stephens.  It  has  been  before  stated  in  this  work,  that  Basil  Valentine  em¬ 
ployed  a  fixed  alkaline  salt  in  such  cases ;  and  I  may  here  add,  that  Senner- 
Tus,  in  his  Praxis  Medica,  mentions  a  lithonthriptic  that  was  in  great  esteem 
and  in  general  use  in  his  time,  which  consisted  of  one  ounce  of  Salt  of  Tartar 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  parsley  water,  and  afterward  tinged  yellow  with  orange 
peel. 
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cretion,  and  thereby  of  destroying  its  cohesion  ;  see  FoL  1 .  p* 
156.  Not  being  very  nauseous,  it  is  easily  given  under  any 
circumstances,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  produce  that  irritability 
of  stomach  which  frequently  attends  the  long-continued  use  of 
the  fixed  alkalies.  It  also  frequently  forms  the  basis  of  astrin¬ 
gent  gargles.  ForxMS  of  Exhibition.  Milk  disguises  its 
flavour,  without  impairing  its  virtues.  Dose  fgj  to  f5  vj. 

/ 

LIQUOR  FERRl  ALKALINI.  L. 

Solution  of  Alkaline  Iron, 

This  preparation  is  nearly  the  same  as  Stahl’s  Tinctura 
Martis  Alkalini.  Chemical  Composition.  It  is  by  no  means 
ascertained  Incompatible  Substances.  It  is  a  very  inju¬ 
dicious  preparation,  for  it  cannot  be  exhibited  in  any  form 
without  decomposition  ;  water.,  especiallj  if  not  distilled,  and 
'oegetahle  infmion  and  decoctions,  produce  dense  precipitates  ; 
pure  acids,  alkalies,  and  spirit,  also  decompose  it. 

LIQUOR  HYDRARGYRI  OXY-MURIATIS.  L.  I 

This  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  intended  to  facilitate  | 
the  exhibition  of  minute  doses  of  the  salt ;  fjj  contains  gr.  J  ;  j 
^  when  long  kept,  or  exposed  to  light,  the  oxy  muriate  is  decom-  [ 
posed,  and  calomel  is  precipitated;  (see  Hydrarg  :  Oxymunas :)  j 
or,  what  is  more  dangerous,  it  is  sometimes  deposited  in  crys-  f 
tals  without  decomposition  ;  a  small  portion  of  muriate  of  am-  [ 
monia  in  the  solution,  prevents  this  precipitation.  Dose,  fSss  \ 
to  f3ij,  in  an  infusion  of  linseed.  | 

LIQUOR  PLUMBI  SUB-ACETATIS.  L.  j 

Liquor  Sub-acetatis  Lithargyri.  D.  | 

! 

Aqua  Lithargyri  Acetati.  V  Aa.  1767. 

Solution  of  Sub-acetate  of  Lead :  olim,  Extract  of  Saturn, 

I 

This  preparation  was  introduced  by  M.  Goulard  of  Mont-  i  ;• 
pellier,  hence  it  has  been  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  |i 
Goulard? s  Extract,  Qualities.  It  is  of  a  greenish  straw 
colour,  and  has  an  austere,  sweetish  taste  ;  when  kept  it  depo-  |- 
sites  a  quantity  of  oxyd,  and  becomes  lighter  coloured.  Che-  !  • 


iflicAL  Composition.  It  is  a  saturated  solution  of  tlie  sub-ace¬ 
tate  of  lead,  consisting,  according  to  Berzelius,  of  one 
proportional  of  acid,  and  three  proportionals  of  oxide  of  lead  5 
hence  its  name  is  correct,  it  is  the  only  instance  with- which 
we  are  acquainted  of  a  real  sub-salt  being  soluble  in  water. 
Incompatible  Substances.  Alkalies  and  their  carbonates 
precipitate  a  white  sub-salt ;  alkaline  sulphates  and  sulphuretsy 
mucilage.  Spring  14' ater,  from  the  salts  which  it  contains,  produ¬ 
ces  with  it  a  very  milky  and  turbid  appearance;  and  even  when 
distilled^  in  consequence  of  the  carbonic  acid  diffused  through  it, 
it  occasions  precipitation.  The  Surgeon  will  remember  that  the 
Linimentum  Sapoms  cannot  be  mixed  with  it,  without  mutual 
decomposition;  See  S«po.  Medical  Uses.  It  is  only  used  exter¬ 
nally,  in  superficial  and  phlegmonic  inflammations  of  the  skin, 
and  in  herpetic  aftections.  It  has  been  a  question  whether 
Leady  in  any  form,  should  ever  be  applied  to  an  open  wound,  * 
or  to  an  abraded  surface;^  as  a  general  rule,  it  should  not  cer¬ 
tainly  be  applied  to  such  as  are  recent,  nor  to  those  whose 
character  indicates  a  diminished  state  of  vitality  in  the  parts, 
and  exhibits  a  disposition  to  gangrene.  The  abuse  of  Satur¬ 
nine  lotions  has  been  frequently  descanted  upon  by  foreign 
writers,  and,  among  the  evils  which  are  supposed  to  be  thus 
induced,  impotence  is  mentioned  as  one  of  not  unfrequent 
occurrence.  See  Institutioni  di  Medicina  Forens :  di  Tortosa, 
vol.  l,/>.  58.  also  Fritz e  Compend :  sopra  le  Malai  :  Vener: p. 
189,  and  Mo7iteggia  Annotat  :  sopra  i  Mali  Venerei,  p*  36. 
There  is  a  paper  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Medical  Transac¬ 
tions,  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  in  which  the  case  of  a  gentleman  is 
detailed,  who  brought  on  a  temporary  paralysis  of  the  Sphincter 
Ani,  by  freely  using  Goulard’s  lotion  for  the  cure  of  the  Piles. 
The  value  of  Saturnine  applications  in  common  inflammation 
most  probably  arises  from  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of 
the  part,  produced  by  the  sedative  agency  of  the  lead, 

LIQUOR  PLUMBI  SUB-ACETATIS  DILUTUS.  L. 

As  the  former  preparation  is  very  rarely  employed  in  its 
i  concentrated  form,  the  College  has  directed  its  dilution,  and 
i  added  a  portion  of  spirit,  with  a  view  to  accelerate  its  evapo- 

*  Virgin’s  Milk.  A  preparation  is  sold  under  this  name,  which  is  a  mZ- 
I  phateof  Zearf,  and  is  prepai-ed  as  follows.  To  a  saturated  solution  of  Alum^ 
i  add  of  Goulard’’ s  extract  one  third  part.  Shake  them  together ; — see  Benzo- 
i  inum  for  a  very  different  cosmetic,  bearing  the  same  name. 


ration,  and  thus  to  produce  a  refrigerating  effect ;  but  for  such 
a  purpose  the  quantity  of  spirit  is  far  too  small. 

LIQUOR  POTASS^.  L.  Aqua  Potasss^,  E. 

Aqua  Kali  Caustica.  D. 

Aqua  kali  purl.  P.  L.  1787.  Lixivium  Saponarium^  1745. 

Qualities.  A  limpid,  dense,  colourless  solution ;  a  pint 
should  weigh  3svj  ;  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers  it  feels 
soapy,  in  consequence  of  a  partial  solution  of  the  cuticle.  he 
solution,  as  usually  prepared,  contains  small  portions  of  muriate 
and  sulphate  of  potass,  silica  and  lime  ;  but  these  incidental 
impurities  do  not  invalidate  its  virtues  ;  it  ought  not  to  effer¬ 
vesce  with  acids.  Med.  Uses.  Antacid,  diuretic,  alterative, 
and  lithonthriptic  ;  and  externally,  v/hen  diluted,  it  acts  as  a 
stimulating  lotion,"^  and  if  concentrated,  as  a  caustic  ;  see 
Po  tassa  Fusa,  The  operation  of  this  and  other  alkaline  reme¬ 
dies,  have  at  different  periods  been  celebrated  as  powerful 
lithonthriptics,  and  whilst  experience  has  in  some  cases  con¬ 
firmed  the  value  of  the  practice,  it  has  in  others  proved  no  less 
decidedly  its  mischievous  agency  ;  these  contradictory  results 
are  at  length  capable  of  explanation,  for  Chemistry  has  drawn 
aside  the  vail  that  has  so  long  obscured  the  history,  origin,  and 
cure  of  calculous  diseases,  and  has  demonstrated  that  these 
extraneous  bodies  vary  in  composition,  and  are  consequently 
very  differently  affected  by  the  same  chemical  solvents ;  but 
this  subject  has  already  been  so  fully  discussed  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  work,  under  the  chapter  on  “  Aatilithics  and 
Lithonthriptics that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it  in  this 
place. 

It  has  alsobeen  found  highly  useful  in  the  cure  of  several  spe¬ 
cies  of  cutaneous  affections,  as  in  Lepra,  Psoriasis,  &;c.  which 
diseases  generally  appear  to  have  some  connexion  with  a  mor-^ 
bid  state  of  the  digestive  functions  ;  see  Form.  149  Dose, 
of  the  solution  of  potass,  la  x  to  i\5ss,  in  veal  broth, t  or  table 
beer;  this  latter  vehic  c  disguises  its  nauseous  flavour  com¬ 
pletely.  In  many  cases  the  infusion  of  some  bitter  tonic  will 


*  Hannay’s  Lotion.  This  famous  nostrum  for  the  prevention  of  venereal 
infection,  w^as  nothing-  more  than  a  solution  ol’  caustic  potass. 

t  Dr.  Cuittick’s  Remedy  fou  the  Stone.  This  celebrated  nostrum, 
consisted  of  a  fixed  alkali  in  veal  broth  ;  the  broth  v\ras  usually  made  hy  his 
patients,  and  sent  to  him  fresh  everyday,  in  order  to  be  medicated.  A.D 


\A^  mr 

be  the  most  eligible  liquor  in  which  it  can  be  exhibited,  espe¬ 
cially  where  our  object  is  to  promote  its  absorption :  the  theory 
of  such  a  combination  has  been  already  explained  in  the  first 
vol,  of  this  work,  page  186.  Officinal  Prep.  Potassafusa^ 
L.E.D.  Potassaxum  calce^  L.E.D.  Liquor  Sulphureti  Kali 
D.  Antimonii  Sulphuretum  prcecipitatum,  L.E, 

LIQUOR  potassj:  SUB-CARBONATIS,  I.. 

Aqua  Sub-carbonatis  Kali.  D.* 

Aqua  Kali prosparati,  P.L.1787. 

Lixivium  Tartari.  1745.  •• 

•  ^  / 

Oleum  Tartar i per  deliquium^V Alj,  1720. 

Qualities.  It  is  a  clear,  colourless,  and  inodorous  solution  ; 
Spec,  Grav,  1*446.  Dose,  iUxtof3j.  See  Potassce  Suh~cdr^ 
bonas^  and  Form  :  39,  41.  •  . 


[LIRIODEINDRON  TULIPIFERA. 

W,  IL  1254.  Bw,  IL  107.  Bn,  I,  92.  Cortex, 
Tulip-ires.  American  Poplar.  The  Bark, 

A  beautiful  flowering  tree  indigenous  in  America,  and  grow¬ 
ing  plentifully  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  New-England 
to  Florida.  Sensible  Properties.  The  bark  is  rough  and 
fibrous  ;  Colour^  dingy  white,  or  clay  colour  ;  Taste,  bitter, 
aromatic,  and  when  chewed  for  some  minutes,  somewhat 
pungent.  Chemical  Composition.  Bitter  extractive,  resin, 
gum-resin,  mucus,  essential  oil,  and  a  small  proportion  of  lime. 
By  treating  a  quantity  of  the  dried  bark  with  alcohol,  1  ob¬ 
tained  a  greater  proportion  of  resinous  extract  (one-twelfth) 
than  it  would  appear  to  contain  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Ro¬ 
gers;  but  the  difference  may  have  been  owing  to  that  of  the  age 
and  condition  of  the  bark  subjected  to  experiment.  From  the 
large  quantity  of  gum  and  mucus  obtained  by  Dr.  R.  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  in  his  experiments  he  used  the  fresh  bark. 
Solubility.  Partially  soluble  in  alcohol,  proof  spirit,  and 
water;  diluted  alcohol  is  its  best  solvent.  Medical  Qualities. 
Stimulant,  aromatic,  tonic,  and  diaphoretic.  It  has  been  highly 
extolled  for  its  tonic  virtues,  particularly  for  its  efficacy  in  the 
cure  of  intermittent  fevers.  Dr.  J.  Young  and  Governor 
Clayton,  the  most  zealous  advocates  for  the  liriodendron,, 
VoL.  IT.'  '  28 
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iisualiy  exhibited  it  combined  with  other  vegetable  substances/ 
such  as  oak-bark,  dog- wood,  &:c.  so  that  their  observations 
serve  rather  to  confirm  the  principles  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Paris,  with  regard  to  the  joint  operation  of  substances 
of  a  different  nature,  than  to  prove  that  the  liriodendron 
possesses,  in  itself,  very  active  properties.  This  remark,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  intended  to  depreciate  its  medicinal  properties,  but 
to  guard  against  the  fallacy  of  ascribing  to  it  those  which  it  does 
not  possess.  ’  It  is  not  the  less  valuable  because  it  operates 
most  promptly  and  conspicuously,  when  combined  with  other 
substances ;  nor  because  its  influence  is  excited  in  giving 
energy  to  their  action.  The  aristolochia  serpentaria,  which  in 
its  medicinal  effects  is  not  very  unlike  this  bark,  is  not  often  sep¬ 
arately  administered,  yet  all  acknowledge  its  efiicacy  as  an  aux¬ 
iliary,  in  combination*  with  other  vegetable  tonics.  The  use  of 
w  this  article  is  indicated  in  the  chronic  and  passive  stages  of  such 
diseases  as  paralysis  and  rheumatism,  and  in  fevers  of  an  asthe¬ 
nic  type  ;  it  being  more  heating  and  stimulating  than  almost 
any  other  vegetable  sudorific  and  tonic.  The  Magnolia  glauca 
(swamp  sassafras,  orsweetbay,)  is  another  American  tree,  which 
furnishes  in  its  bark  a  tonic  and  aromatic  very  closely  allied  to 
the  tulip-tree  bark.  Doses.  3ss  to  3j  in  substance  ;  3j  of  the 
tincture  prepared  with  diluted  alcohol ;  gj  to  gij  of  the  de¬ 
coction.  These  may  be  administered  every  two  hours. 

LOBELIA.  Pentandria  Jllonogynia. 

There  are  a  number  of  Species  belonging  to  this  genus,  but  | 
the  only  one  worthy  of  notice  is  the 

LOBELIA  INFLATA. 
fV,  /.  946.  Bw,  /.  177.  Bn.  1.  181.  Herha.^ 

Indian  Tobacco.  Emetic-zoeed,  The  Plant. 

Specific  Character.  An  indigenous  annual  plant,  grows 
in  great  abundance  in  dry  uplands,  particularly  in  stubble  fields 
of  rye  and  barley;  it  rises  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  in¬ 
ches  ;  in  J uly  or  August  it  puts  forth  a  solitary  blossom  of  a  pale 
blue  colour;  its  capsules  are  inflated  andfilled  with  small  seeds.  ' 
It  should  be  gathered  for  use  when  in  flower.  Solubility.  * 
It  yields  its  virtues  to  proof  spirit  and  to  water.  Sensible 
Qualities.  It  is  lactescent,  like  many  others  of  its  genus. 
When  chewed,  it  communicates  to  the  mouth  a  burning  pun¬ 
gent  sensation,  which  remains  long  in  the  fauces,  resembling  the  I 


effect  of  green  tobacco.  Chemical  CoiMposition.  It  contains 
caout  choiic,  extractive,  and  an  acrid  principle.” — Bigelow. 
Medical  Use.  The  effects  of  this  plant  are  powerful,  but 
exceedingly  various,  depending  upon  the  preparation,  and  the 
quantity  administered.  In  too  large  doses  it  is  a  deadly  nar¬ 
cotic,  producing  alarming  prostration,  incontrollable  vomiting, 
trembling,  cold  sweats,  and  death.  When  given  in  suitable 
doses,  it  has  been  found  efficacious  as  an  antispasmodic,  expec¬ 
torant,  sudorific  and  diuretic.  It  is  too  violent  in  its  operation 
to  be  used  as  an  emetic,  when  milder  emetic  substances  can  be 
obtained.  Dr.  Bigelow  very  justly  represents  its  effects  to  be 
analogous  to  those  of  tobacco.  Most  writers,  who  have  noticed 
this  plant,  have  classed  it  with  emetics,  and  when  given  in  large 
doses  it  will  seldom  fail  to  act  promptly  upon  the  stomach,  but 
it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  action  is  secondary  or 
symptomatic  of  the  primary  impression  upon  the  brain,  like 
that  caused  by  tobacco,  and  by  large  doses  of  many  other  nar¬ 
cotic  poisons.  Forthis  reason,  it  is  at  least  questionable,  whether 
its  use  as  an  emetic  can  be  justified.  There  are  those  who,  from 
its  uncertain  and  sometimes  deleterious  operation,  altogether 
denounce  the  internal  exhibition  of  tobacco ;  and  although 
the  same  objections  might  be  urged  against  the  Lobelia  inflata^ 
still,  when  it  is  recollected  that  it  may  also  be  extended  to  the 
whole  tribe  of  narcotic  vegetables,  (for  there  are  few  which  in 
the  most  judicious  hands  do  not  sometimes  excite  unexpected 
and  alarming  symptoms,)  it  seems  more  advisable  to  exercise 
precaution  by  commencing  its  use  in.  small  doses,  till  the 
strength  of  the  preparation  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  patient 
be  ascertained,  than  to  discard  an  active  remedy,  because  it  is 
active,  and  which,  by  further  observation,  may  be  found  to 
possess  merit  peculiar  to  itself.  It  was  long  ago  known  that 
the  indian  tobacco  was  taken  by  the  aborigines  of  the  country  in 
order  to  produce  vomiting,  but  its  virtues  were  made  known  to 
the  profession,  principally  by  the  experiments  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cutler,  who  made  use  of  it  in  his  own  case  for  the  relief  of  ' 
asthma.  He  had,  during  ten  years,  made  trial  of  a  great  variety 
of  the  usual  remedies  for  that  disease  with  but  little  benefit. 
He  took  the  saturated  tincture  of  lobelia  in  frequent  and 
repeated  doses  of  a  table  spoonful,  till  the  paroxysm  abated, 
which  he  represents  to  have  been  immediately.  It  has  since 
been  used  and  recommended  by  many  respectable  physicians 
as  an  emetic  and  expectorant  in  pulmonary  and  bronchial 
diseases,  and  in  croup.  Every  part  of  the  plant  possesses  the 
same  medicinal  properties,  but  the  fresh  leaves  have  been 
regarded  as  the  most  active.  Officinal  Prep.  The  tincture 
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prepared  by  digesting  gij*  of  the  plant  in  oj  of  prool  spiriu 
Dose  31]  to  3iv.  It  has  also  been  administered  in  substance 
and  in  infiisionjhut  the  tincture  is  the  most  eligible  preparation* 

LYCOPUS  VIRGINICUS.  W.L  121.  Planta. 

Bugle-weed,  Water- Horehound,  The  Plant, 

Specific  Character  and  Description.  Leaves,  broad, 
lanceolate,  serrate,  narrow,  and  entire  at  the  base.  Calyx 
shorter  than  the  seed,  spineless.  Root^  perennial,  creeping  j 
5^em,  herbaceous,  often  throwing  out  suckers  at  the  base,  a  foot 
or  eighteen  inches  high,  quadrangular,  with  obtuse  angles, 
pubescent,  simple,  or  sparingly  branched.  Leaves.,  subsessile, 
smooth,  coarsely  serrate,  often,  as  well  as  the  stem,  of  a  purplish 
colour,  flowers  in  whorls,  but  less  crowded  than  in  the  Lycopus 
Europaeus.^  Calyx  much  shorter  than  the  corolla,  segments 
acute,  but  not  terminating  in  spines.  Corolla  slightly  punctate, 
white  ;  tube  a  little  verticose.  Seed  projecting  beyond  the 
calyx  when  ripe. — Torry,  Sensible  Properties.  Odour^ 
peculiar ;  Taste.,  mawkish,  nauseating  and  slightly  bitter. 
Solubility.  Its  medicinal  properties  are  imparted  to  boiling 
water.  Medical  Use.  It  has  obtained  considerable  popu¬ 
larity  as  a  remedy  for  the  symptoms  of  incipient  phthisis  pulmo- 
nalis,  particularly  for  that  of  Haemoptysis,  and  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  of  its  having  frequently  produced  very  beneficial 
effects.  Drs.  Pendleton  and  Rogers,  of  this  city  have  published 
the  results  of  their  experience  wdth  it,  and  illustrated  its  efficacy 
by  a  number  of  cases  given  in  detail,  t  Since  the  publication  of 
their  paper,  I  have  received  a  valuable  communication  from 
Dr.  Rogers,  on  the  same  subject,  in  confirmation  of  his  previous 
opinion.  Dr..  J..  M.  Smith,  one  of  the  consulting  physicians 
of  the  Hospital  of  the  New- York  State  Prison,  infot-med  me, 
that  the  bugle-weed  had  been  prescribed  pretty  extensively  in 
that  institution,  and  not  without  frequently  producing  happy 
effects.  From  all  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
/  relative  to  its  operation,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
feeblest  vegetable  narcotics^  possessing  qualities  more  active 
than  would  be  inferred  from  its  sensible  properties,  and  suffi- 

*  The  similarity  of  tliese  two  species  renders  it  necessary  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  their  distinguishing  characteristics,  for  as  the  Z..  europceus  ^rows 
much  more  abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  New-York,  than  the  Virginieus,  the 
former  ig  most  commonly  olfered  for  sale,  and  represented  as  the  genuine  bugle- 
weed. 

t  New-York  Medical  and  Physical  .loiirnal.  Vol.  L  page  JTP. 
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uently  so  to  lessen  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  diminish  irrita” 
tion,  and  allay  cough  ;  that  it  partakes  of  the  medicinal  cha¬ 
racter  of  Digitalis,  Sanguinaria  canadensis,' and  Spigelia  Mari- 
lahdica,  but  is  probably  less  active  than  either  of  them.*  It 
does  not  appear  to  possess  much  astringency.  It  is  found  most 
useful  when  exhibited  after  febrile  excitement  has  been  sub¬ 
dued  or  moderated  by  depletion.  The  infusion  prepared  by  * 
digesting  5  j  of  the  leaves  and  stalks  in  oj  of  boiling  water  may 
be  taken  as  a  common  drink.— 1.] 

.  LYTTA.  L. 

Lytta  Vesicatoria. 

Caniiiaris  Vesicatoria.  E.  Cantharis.  D.  , 
Blistering  or  Spanish  Fly,  Cantharides. 

The  chemical  history  of  cantharides  is  still  involved  in  rnucli 
obscurity  ;  the  blistering  principle  has  been  obtained. by  Robi- 
quet  in  a  separate  state,  v/hen  it  assumes  the  form  of  small 
crystalline  plates,  having  a  micaceous  lustre  ;  Dr.  Thomson 
has  given  to  it  the  name  of  Cantharddin,  When  pure,  it 
.  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  is  rendered  soluble  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  yellow  matter  which  exists  in  native  combination 
with  it;  it  is  very  soluble  in  oils.  Medical  Uses.  Pow-^ 

Another  vegetable,  which  probably  possesses  properties  similar  to  these 
plants,  is  the  Actaea  Racemosa,  or  Rattle- weed.  Dr.  T.  S.  Garden  describes  its 
•salutary  effects  in  his  own  case,  and  in  that  of  a  patient  of  his,  both  of  whom  / 
he  represents  as  having  been  in  the  most  alarming  condition  with  symptoms 
of  pulmonary  phthisis.  He  says,  “  I  can  ascribe  the  degree  of  health  which  I 
enjoy  at  present  to  nothing  but  the  use  of  this  medicine,  aided  by  suitable  re¬ 
gimen  ;  and  nothing  but  utter  despair,  and  entire  extinction  of  all  hope  of 
recovery,  together  with  a  want  of  confidence  in  all  others,  induced  me,  upon 
the  bare  testimony  of  vulgar  report,  to  hazard  the  experiment,”  He  describes 
its  operation  as  tonic  and  narcotic ;  “  like  the  digitalis,  it  disorders  the  senso- 
rium,  and  operates  in  a  powerful  manner  on  the  secreting  and  absorbent  sys¬ 
tems.  When  exhibited  in  a  full  dose  it  prostrates  in  a  distressing  degree,, 
producing  nausea,  vertigo,  pains  of  the  extremities,  anxiety,  dilatation  of  the 
pupils,  quick  small  pulse,  with  universal  restlessness  and  uneasiness'.  These 
effects  are  immediate  and  transitory.  Its  ultimate  and  lemote  operation  is  the 
converse  of  the  above.  It  certainly  possesses  the  power  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree  of  lessening  arterial  action,  and  at  the  same  time,  imparting  tone  and 
energy  to  the  general  system.  The  criterion  by  which  I  am  governed  in  its 
exhibition  are  its  effects  upon  the  head.  An  ounce  or  two  of  the  tincture  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  root  may  be  administered  once  or  twice  a  day  to  most  patients 
with  safety.”*  Would  not  the  root  in  substance  or  the  alcoholic  extract  be 
preferable  to  the  tincture  ? — I. 

*  Medical  Recorder.  Vol.  VI.  page  60P 


erfully  stimulant  and  diuretic,"^  {Form.  49.)  In  consulting 
the  works  of  Dioscorides,  Galen,  and  Pliny,  we  shall  find  that 
^  they  entertained  a  notion  that  the  virus  was  in  the  bodies  only 
of  the  fly,  and  that  the  head,  feet,  and  wings  contained  its 
antidote.  Hippocrates  prescribed  them  internally  in  dropsy, 
jaundice,  and  amenorrhoea;  and  yet  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Dr.  Groenvelt  was  charged  and  suedt  for  giving  them 
inwardly  in  substance  ;  he  published  his  vindication  in  a  small 
tract,  entitled  De  tuto  Canthciridum  usu  interno  the  issue, 
says  Quincey,  {Pharm.  p.  152.)  ruined  the  unhappy  doctor, 
but  taught  his  envious  prosecutors  the  safety  and  value  of  his 
practice.  Dose,  in  substance,  not  exceeding  gr.  j,  with  opium 
or  hyoscyamus.  A  strong  decoction  of  the  Lytte  in  Oil  of  Tur¬ 
pentine  furnishes  a  most  powerful  Epispastic,  and  may  be  easily 
applied  by  means  of  dossils  of  lint.  Officinal  Phep.  Tinct. 
LyttcB.  L.  Emplast,  Lyttce.  L.  Cerat.  Lytt.  L.  Unguent, 
infusi.  Cantharid.  vesicat.F.  Unguent.  Cantharid.  D.  The  flies 
do  not  lose  their  virtues  by  being  kept ;  it  is  however  curious 
r  that  even  these  acrid  insects  are  soon  reduced  to  dust  by  others 
feeding  upon  them  ;  since,  however,  the  inert  parenchymatous 
portion  is  alone  selected  by  them,  the  residue  is  extremely 
active. 


[There  appears  still  to  be  a  professional  prejudice  against  the 
internal  use  of  Cantharides ;  nevertheless  they  operate  as  a  pe¬ 
culiar  and  highly  valuable  stimulant,  and  may  be  given  with 
more  safety  than  most  medicines  of  equal  power,  because  their 
effects  are  so  immediately  manifested  on  the  urinary  organs,  or 
on  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  alimentary  canal,  producing 
strangury  in  one  case,  and  bloody  stools  and  tenesmus  in  the 
other.  These  symptoms,  though  painful,  are  in  their  incipient 
stage  comparatively  unimportant  in  the  diseases  in  which  can¬ 
tharides  are  most  useful,  for  they  may  always  be  readily  arrest¬ 
ed  and  easily  subdued. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  efficacy  of  this  medicine  when  . 
given  internally  in  local  diseases,  and  for  which  it  is  pretty  ; 
generally  prescribed,  but  only  urge  the  propriety  and  im-  ; 

.'I 

*  It  formed  the  basis  of  the  once  celebrated  diuretic,  invented  by  Tulpius,  ij 
and  called  lAthonthrifticum  TulpH-,  from  its  supposed  effica.cy  in  Stone.  The 
other  ingredients  were  Cardamoms,  made  into  a  Tincture  with  Rectified  Spirit, 
and  Spirit  of  Nitric  Ether. 

t  He  was  cited  before  the  censors  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in, 1693,  and  _ 
committed  to  Newgate  by  a  warrant  from  the  President,  but  he  was  acquitted 
upon  the  plea  that  bad  'practice  must  be  accompanied  loith  a  bad  intention  tn 
render  it  criminal 
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portance  of  its  exhibition  in  fevers.  My  otservation  of 
its  constitutional  effects  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  typhus, 
fever  and  delirium  tremens.  In  that  form  of  typhus  vs^hich 
is  characterized  by  a  dry  and  sometimes  cool  skin,  slow 
and  languid  circulation,  brown  dry  tongue  and  universal  torpi¬ 
dity  of  the  secreting  system,  the  tincture  of  cantharides,  in 
doses  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  drops  every  three  hours,  till  either 
its  local  or  general  effects  are  apparent,  is  a  medicine  of  une¬ 
qualled  efficacy  ;  and  also,  in  cases  where  the  pulse  is  feeble, 
irritable,  and  quick,  accompanied  with  symptoms  of  great  ner¬ 
vous  derangement,  its  operation  is  often  sudden  and  salutary. 
Its  action  on  the  heart  and  larger  arteries  is  extended  to  the 
extreme  vessels,  the  circulation  is  equalized,  the  skin  becomes 
warm,  soft,  and  moist,  and  as  the  healthy  functions  of  the  blood¬ 
vessels  are  thus  restored,  the  catenation  of  nervous  derange¬ 
ment,  which  constitutes  the  most  prominent  and  obdurate 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  is  interrupted  or  destroyed.  In  deli¬ 
rium  tremens,  when  administered  in  the  same  manner,  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  cantharides  is  equally  apparent  and  beneficial.  This 
disease  is  most  commonly  owing  to  sudden  indirect  debility,  or 
in  the  language  of  Brown,  to  diminished  excitability,  and  the 
cantharides  is  admirably  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  system 
under  such  circumstances.  The  irritability  of  stomach,  so 
troublesome  in  this  c'omplaint,  is  sometimes  more  speedily 
allayed  by  this  than  any  other  remedy. 

The  cantharides  should  ajways  be  discontinued  so  soon  as 
they  produce  symptoms  of  specific  local  effect,  and  resumed 
again  at  discretion.  Nor  is  it  always  necessary  to  continues 
their  exhibition  until  such  symptoms  appear  ;  their  constitu¬ 
tional  effects  are  not  unfrequently  first  perceptible  in  the  action 
of  the  blood-vessels,  in  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  skin, 
and  in  the  subsidence  of  nervous  irritation.  Should  stranguary, 
however  occur  from  them,  in  the  diseases  above  mentioned, 
it  need  not  be  regarded  as  an  unfavourable  syniiptom, 

LYTTA  VITTATA.  Fahricius. 

CANTHARIS  VITTATA.  Olivieu 

Potato  Fly*  American  Cantharides. 

Specific  Character.  It  resembles  the  imported  fly,  but 
is  smaller  and  of  different  colour.  “  The  head  is  a  very  light 
red,  with  black  antennae,  the  elytra  or  wing-cases  are  black, 
margined  with  pale  yellow,  and  a  stripe  of  tlie  same  colour 
extends  along  the  middle  of  them  :  the  tarsi  have  five  articu- 
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lations ;  the  mouth  is  armed  with  jaws,  and  furnished  witii 
tarsi.  In  the  abdomen  of  this  fly  is  a  hard  white  substance 
about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  which,  when  powdered, 
appears  like  meal,  and  when  rubbed  with  water  forms  a  milky 
emulsion.”  (Cox*)  This  species  of  cantharides  is  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  some  seasons  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  ;  so  much  so  that  they  might  be  collected  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  importing  the  canthari¬ 
des  in  common  use.  They  feed  most  commonly,  but  not  ex¬ 
clusively,  upon  the  potato*  vine.  Medical  Use.  .It  has  been 
j  fully  demonstrated,  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Isaac  Chapman 
and  the  elder  Dr.  Barton,  that  they  are  not  inferior  to  the  Lytta 
Vesicatoria  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used.  Dr. 
Barton  says,  “  from  the  frequent  employment  of  the  two  arti-  i 
cles,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  prefer  the  American  to  the  foreign  fly. 

.  Long  keeping,  provided  it  be  carefully  kept,  does  not  mate¬ 
rially  impair  the  blistering  property  of  the  Lytta  Vittata.  At  | 
the  end  of  three  or  four  years  after  being  collected,  I  have  ^  | 
found  it  equal  in  power  to  the  best  shop  cantharides.”^ 

The  potato  fly  has  been  analyzed  by  Dr*  J.  F.  Dana.  By 
treating  it  with  water,  alcohol,  and  sulphuric  ether,  he  obtained 
minute  crystalline  plates.  They  were  white,  pearly,  and 
excited  itching  and  redness  when  rubbed  upon  the  skin.  Dr. 
Dana  supposed  them  to  be  cantharidin.t — I.] 


MAGNESIA.  L.  Magnesia  Usta.  D. 

Calcined  Magnesia* 

Qualities.  Form,  a  white,  very  light,  soft  powder; 
gravity^  2.3;  itturns  to  green  the  more  delicate  vegetable  blues. 
Solubility.  Although  it  requires  2000  times  its  weight  of  | 
water  to  hold  it  in  solution,  yet  it  has  the  property  of  conside-  j 
f  rably  increasing  the  solubility  of  camphor,  opium,  and  resins  in  | 
the  same  fluid  ;  it  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbo¬ 
nates,  but  not  in  those  of  caustic  alkalies.  Chemical  Compo¬ 
sition,  It  is  an  oxyd  of  a  peculiar  metal.  Medical  Uses. 
Antacid,  and  when  acidity  prevails,  purgative  :  it  is  preferable 
to  the  carbonate  whenever  the  bowels  are  distended  with 
flatus,  (Form:  150  ;)  in  other  respects,  its  virtues  are  the  same.  ^ 
See  Magnes,  Carh.  Incidental  Impurities.  It  ought  not  [ 
to  effervesce  with  acids,  and  if  magnesia  and  muriatic  acid  be 

*  Collections  for  an  Essay  toward  a  Materia  Medica  of  the  United  States. 
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placed  at  one  time,  in  separate  cups,  in  a  scale  of  a  balance- 
no  diminution  of  weight  should  take  place  on  mixing  them. 
Lime  is  detected  by  its  solution  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  afford- 
ing  a  precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  ;  the  sulphuret  of 
lime  betrays  itself  by  yielding,  when  moistened,  the  smell  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.^ 

MAGNESIA  CARBONAS.  L. 

Carbonas  MAGNEsiiE.  E.  Magnesia.  D. 

Olim,  Magnesia  Alba. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  vulgo,  Common  Magnesia. 


This  preparation  was  formerly  considered  by  Mr.  Phillips  to 
be  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  sub-carbonate  of  magnesia,  an 
opinion  which  he  has  lately  retracted  ;  it  is,  says  he,  evidently 
a  carbonate,  i.  e.  magnesia  combined  \yith  one  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid,  or  forty-eight  of  carbonic  acid  to  forty-three  of 
magnesia.  Dr.  Thomson  entertains  a  different  opinion  ;  he 
observes  that  it  seems  to  be  a  mechanical  mixture  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  caustic  magnesia,  and  perhaps  of  hydrated 
magnesia ;  he  found  too  great  a  diversity  in  its  composition 
to  permit  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  definite  chemical  com¬ 
pound  ;  in  a  specimen  purchased  at  Glasgow,  he  also  found 
six  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  lime.  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating  that  in  some  specimens  which  I  have  examined,  I  have 
also  detected  portions  of  gypsum  ;  and  from  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Percival,  it  appears  that  if  hard  water  be  employed  for 
its  preparation,  it  will  be  less  light,  and  will  contain  a  portion 
of  lime.  Magnesia  will  be  also  liable  to  contain  traces  of  sili¬ 
ceous  earth,  derived  from  the  alkali  used  in  producing  it.  In¬ 
compatible  Substances.  Acids,  and  acidulous  salts  ^  alka- 
lies  and  neutral  salts  ;  alum  ,*  cream  of  tartar  ;  nitrate  of  sil-* 
ver  ;  acetate  of  mercury  j  oxy-muriate  of  mercury  j  super-acetate 
of  lead  ^  sulphates  of  zinc,  copper,  and  iron.  Med.  Uses. 
Antacid,  and  purgative.  In  cases  of  lithic  calculi,  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  in  doses  of  9j  to  3j,  has  been  proposed  by 
Mr.  Hatchett,  as  a  valuable  substitute  for  alkaline  remedies. 
Its  insolubility  must  render  its  absorption  equivocal :  its  bene- 


*  Magnesia  was  originally  a  general  term,  expressive  of  any  substance 
which  had  the  power  of  attracting  some  principle  from  the  air,  from  Magnes, 
the  Loadstone.  The  peculiar  body  which  we  now  denominate  Magnesia^ 
was  first  sold  as  panacea,  by  a  canon  at  Rome,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  under  the  title  of  Magnesia  albe,  or  Count  J^alma’s  Powder. 

VoL.  IT. 


I'icial  operation  must  therefore  principally  depend  upon  its 
neutralizing  any  excess  of  acid  in  the  primae  vise,  and  in  this 
way  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  lithonfhriptic  agency;  “  but,” 
says  Dr.  Marcet,  such  is  the  tendency  which  the  public  has 
to  overrate  the  utility  of  a  new  practice,  or  to  take  a  mistaken 
view  of  its  proper  application,  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  use  of  magnesia  has  of  late  years  become  a 
frequent  source  of  evil  in  calculous  complaints.  See  vol.  i. 
p,  155.  Officinal  Prep.  Hydrarg.  cum  Magnesia*  D. 
Magnesia,  L.E.D.  Adulterations.  Chalk  may  be  detected 
by  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  a  suspected  portion,  when, 
should  any  be  present,  the  solution  will  be  loaded  with  a  white 
and  insoluble  precipitate  ;  gypsum^  by  boiling  a  sample  in 
distilled  water,  and  assaying  the  solution  by  a  barytic  and 
oxalic  test."^ 

magnesia:  SULPPIAS,  L.  Sulphas  Magnesia.  E.D» 
Magnesia  Vitriolata.  Sal  catharticum  amarum. 

Bitter  purging  salt.  Epsom  salt.  | 

I 

Qualities.  Ebrm,  small  needle-like  crystals.  Taste bitter 
and  nauseous  ;  when  pure,  it  effloresces.  Chemical  Composi¬ 
tion.  In  its  crystallized  state,  it  may  be  considered  as  com¬ 
posed  of  1  proportional  of  dry  sulphate  (Magnesia  18*5,  and 
sulphuric  acid  37*5)  and  7  proportionals  of  water.  Solubi¬ 
lity.  f3j  of  water  dissolves  3j,  and  the  solution  measures 
f^xvji  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Incompatible  Substances. 
Muriates  of  ammonia.)  harytay  and  limej  nitrate  of  silver  j  sub- 
acetate^  acetate  of  lead.  The  fixed  alkalies  their  car¬ 

bonates.)  precipitate  from  it  magnesia  and  its  carbonate.  Phos¬ 
phate  of  soda  occasions  no  immediate  precipitate,  unless  am- 

*  Daley’s  Carminative.  This  consists  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  3ij, 
oils  of  Peppermint,  iTlj,  of  Nutmeg,  Utij,  of,  Anniseed  Blii],  of  the  tinctures  of 
Castor  iqxxx,  of  Assafoetida  ITtxv,  Tincture  of  Opium,  lT[v,  Spirit  of  Penny¬ 
royal  TT|xv,  of  the  compound  tincture  of  Cardamoms  lT[xxx,  Peppermint  water 
f^ij.  Thei’e  are  cheaper  compositions  sold  under  the  same  name.  In  exa¬ 
mining  the  pretensions  of  this  combination,  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  is  con-  I  ■ 
structed  upon  philosophical  principles ;  this  however  is  no  reason  why  the  j  i 
physician  should  recommend  it ;  the  mischievous  tendency  of  a  quack  medi-  i 
cine  does  not  depend  upon  its  composition,  but  upon  its  application ;  we  ought  : 
to  rernember,  says  an  eminent  physician,  that  in  recommending  this  nostrum  ^ 
we  foster  the  dangerous  prejudices  of  mothers  and  nurses,  who  are  unable  to 
.  ascertain  the  circumstances  under  which  it  should  be  given,  or  even  the  pro-  \ 
per  doses ;  if  its  composition  is  judicious,  why  do  not  physicians  order  the  b 
same  in  a  regular  prescription,  rather  than  in  a  farm  in  which  the  most  vhIuh 
able  remedv  will  be  abused  ^ 
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liionia  be  present,  in  which  case  the  triple  amaionlaco-niagnt* 
sian  phosphate  will  be  produced*  The  addition  of  ammonia, 
which  in  the  form  of  Spiritus  ammonm  aroinat-  is  not  unfre- 
quently  prescribed  in  conjunction  with  a  solution  of  this  sul¬ 
phate,  forms  also  a  triple  salt,  and  a  portion  of  magnesia  is 
precipitated  :  whenever  therefore  this  ammoniacal  stimulant  is 
ordered  with  a  purgative  salt,  the  scientific  physician  will  pre¬ 
fer  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  soda.  Forms  of  Exhibition. 
Dissolved  in  the  Infusurn  Rosce^  or  in  a  suitable  quantity  of 
beef  tea,  gruel,  or  any  aqueous  vehicle,  its  cathartic  powers 
are  increased  by  dilution,  as  well  as  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
common  salt ;  magnesia  renders  the  taste  of  its  solution  less 
nauseous ;  and  tartarized  antimony  quickens  its  operation. 
Dose,  2ss  to  2ij,  taken  either  at  once,  or  in  divided  doses. 
Form.  37,  69,  72,  76.  Officinal  Prep.  Enema  Cat harti-^ 
cum.  Enema  Foetid.  Y),  Adulterations.  Sulphate  of  Soda 
is  often  substituted  for  this  salt,  which  it  may  be  made  to 
resemble  by  stirring  it  briskly  at  the  moment  when  it  is  about 
to  crystallize ;  the  fraud  may  be  detected  by  a  precipitation  not 
ensuing  on  adding  carbonate  of  potass  ;  if  only  a  part  of  the 
salt  be  sulphate  of  soda,  the  degree  of  sophistication  can  be 
learnt  by  the  quantity  of  the  precipitate  formed  ;  1 00  parts  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  if  pure,  will  yield  between  30  and  40  of 
the  dry  carbonate.  Epsom  salt,  as  it  commonly  occurs,  con¬ 
tains  muriate  of  magnesia^  which  disposes  it  to  deliquesce,  but 
lately  this  salt  has  appeared  in  the  market  in  a  state  of  great 
purity  and  beauty  ;  the  mode  of  purification  is  founded  uponf 
the  well-known  chemical  law,  that  a  saturated  solution  of  one 
salt  is  still  capable  of  dissolving  another;  in  the  present  instance, 
therefore,  the  impure  crystals  are  washed  in  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  same  sulphate,  which,  although  unable  to  act  upon 
its  kindred  salt,  can  dissolve  with  facility  the  muriate,  and  any 
other  saline  contamination.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  am 
rather  induced  to  regard  this  process  as  chemically  ingenious 
than  as  medicinally  useful,  for  the  usual  saline  impurities  of  ‘ 
Epsom  salt  are  not  only  harmless,  but  capable  of  increasing  its 
purgative  powers  ;  the  double  refined  sulphate  is  certainly  less 
efficient  as  a  cathartic.  The  presence  of  the  muriate  may  be 
at  once  detected  by  dropping  upon  the  suspected  sample  some 
sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the  disengagement  of  muriatic  acid 
vapour  will  be  produced.  Since  the  publication  of  the  fourth 
edition  of  the  present  work,  I  have  received  samples  of  the 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  prepared  by  Mr.  West  of  Lymington, 
and  I  can  confidently  recommend  the  article  to  the  profession  ; 
lie  contrives  to  obtain  them  in  ]arc:<^  and  beautiful  crystals, 


which  cannot  be  mistaken  for  those  of  oxalic  acid,  a  circuni-* 
stance  of  no  small  importance  to  the  drug  vender ;  the  fornt 
of  these  crystals  is  that  of  a  square  prism,  having  its  edges 
replaced,  and  commonly  terminated  by  a  pyramid  of  four 
planes ;  the  only  cleavage  is  parallel  to  one  of  the  diagonals  of 
the  prism. 

MANTs  A.  L.E.D. 

(Fraxinus  Ornus.  Succus  Concretus*). 

Manna. 

Qualities.  Form^  flakes  of  a  granular  texture  ;  Colour.^ 
whitish,  or  pale  yellow ;  Odour.,  slight,  but  peculiar  ;  Taste.^ 
nauseous  sweet,  wdth  some  degree  of  bitterness.  Chemi- 
CAL  Composition.  This  concrete  vegetable  juice,  besides 
sugar,  appears  to  contain  mucilage  and  extractive,  to  which 
its  taste  and  other  peculiar  properties  are  owing.  Solu¬ 
bility.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Med. 
Uses.  It  is  now  merely  regarded  as  a  laxative  for  children, 
or  for  weak  persons.  It  generally  requires  some  laxative 
adjunct,  as  castor  oil,  with  which  it  may  be  combined  by 
the  medium  of  mucilage.  Dose,  for  children,  from  3j  to 
3iij,  in  warm  milk.  Officinal  Prep.  Confeciio  Cassice^ 
L.E.D.  Enema  Cathart.  D.  Enema  Foetid,  D.  S^rup, 
SenncB,  D,  Adulterations.  There  are  several  varieties  in 
the  market,  the  best  of  which  is  flake  manna,  manna  cannulata^ 
in  a  stalactitic  form.  An  article,  entirely  factitious,  consisting 
of  honey  or  sugar,  mixed  with  scammony,  is  sometimes  sold 
for  genuine  manna,  but  its  colour,  weight,  transparency,  and 
taste,  must  instantly  lead  to  its  detection. 

MASTICHE,  L. 

(Pistachia  Lentiscus.  Resina.) 

.Mastich. 

The  use  of  this  resinous  substance  is  to  lill  the  cavities  of 
carious  teeth  ;  a  solution  of  it  in  oil  of  turpentine  is  sold  as  an  | 
i  odontalgic.  The  Turkish  and  Armenian  women  use  it  as  a  i 

masticatory  for  cleaning  the  teeth,  emulging  the  salivary 
glands,  and  imparting  an  agreeable  odour  to  the  breath.  It 
forms  a  constituent  of  the  Dinner  Pills,  See  Aloes,  Sonnini 
tells  us  that,  in  Egypt,  the  smoke  of  Mastich  is  supposed  to  kill 
any  sick  person  tliat  inhales  it. 


MEL— MEN 


MEL.  L.E.D.  Honey. 

This  well-known  substance  appears  to  be  merely  collected 
from  the  flowers,  and  not  elaborated  by  the  internal  economy 
of  the  insect,  for  when  properly  diluted  it  undergoes  vinous 
fermentation,  the  product  of  which  is  the  beverage  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Mead ;  such  a  change  does  not  occur  in  any 
animal  substance.  The  English  honey  is  more  waxy  than  that 
from  the  south  of  Europe.  Virgin  hoyiey  is  that  wrought  by 
young  bees  which  have  never  swarmed,  and  permitted  to  run 
from  the  comb  without  heat  or  pressure.  Chemical  Compo¬ 
sition.  Sugar,  mucilage,  wax,  an  acid,  and  occasionally  some 
essential  oil.  Clarified  Honey {Mel  Despumatum,  L.D.)  has 
not  the  agreeable  smell  of  crude  honey  ;  it  does  not  how¬ 
ever  ferment  so  readily,  nor  is  it  so  apt  to  gripe.  Uses.  It 
is  principally  employed  for  forming  several  officinal  prepara¬ 
tions,  i.  e.  Mellita^  viz.  Mel  Boracis»  L.  Mel  Ros.  L.D* 
OocymeL  L.D.  Oxymel  Colchici,  E.  Oxymel  Scillce,  L.D,*‘ 
Adulterations.  Flour  may  be  detected  by  .  diffusing  the 
honey  in  tepid  water,  by  which  it  will  be  separated,  and,  by 
subsequent  boiling,  converted  into  a  thick  paste. 

MENTHA  PIPERITA.  L.E.D. 

Mentha  PiperTtis.  D.  Peppermint  A 

All  the  qualities  of  this  plant  depend  upon  an  essential  oil 
and  camphor ;  it  readily  and  strongly  impregnates  either 
water  or  spirit,  by  infusion;  its  infusion,  and  the  water  distilled 
from  the  plant,  are  carminative  and  antispasmodic ;  they 
also  serve  as  vehicles  for  other  medicines,  to  correct  their  ope¬ 
ration,  or  to  disguise  their  flavour.  Officinal  Prep.  Aq^ 
Menth,  Piperit,  L.E.D.  Spir.  Menth,  Pip,  L.D.  Ol.Menth, 
Pip,  L.D.  If  this  plant  be  cut  in  wet  weather,  it  turns  black,  i 
and  is  worthless. 

MENTHA  VIRIDIS.  L.  Mentha  Sativa.  D. 

Spearmint, 

Cold  water  extracts  the  more  agreeable  and  active  parts  o^ 
mint  in  a  few  hours  ;  a  longer  maceration  extracts  the  grosser 

*  Honey  Water. — -The  article  usually  sold  under  this  name  is  a  mixture 
of  Essences  coloured  with  Saffron  ;  some  add  a  small  quantity  of  Honey,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  communicate  a  clamminess  which  retains  the  scent 
longer. 

t  Essence  of  Pepperment.-t-  A  spirituous  solution  of  the  Essential  0|l, 
•toloured  green  by  Bpincich  lea^^es, 
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and  less  agreeable  portions  ;  hot  water  more  quickly  extracttf 
its  virtues,  but  if  it  be  boiling  it  dissipates  the  aroma.  Offi¬ 
cinal  Prep.  Aq,  Menth.  virid.  L.D-  Infus.  Mentli,  comp. 
D.  OL  Mmth.  virid,  L.D.  Spir.  Menth,  virid,  L. 


MEZEREI  CORTEX.  L.E.D. 

(Daphne  Mezereum.  Radicis  Cortex,) 

Mezereon, 

t 

The  inner  bark  of  this  plant,  when  fresh,  is  corrosive,  and 
even  vesicatory  ;  the  fruit  is  equally  so  ;  its  virulence  is  coun¬ 
teracted  by  camphor.  It  is  now  seldom  used  except  as  an 
antivenereal  remedy.  F rom  its  pungency  it  is  one  of  the  sub-  ! 
stances  used  by  fraudulent  brewers  to  communicate  a  strong  i 
flavour  to  their  beer.  Where  a  discharge  from  issues  cannot  j 
be  kept  up  by  the  common  means,  it  is  said  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  little  of  this  bark,  instead  of  the  pea,  will  in  a  few 
hours  produce,  the  desired  effect.  Officinal  Prep.  Decoct. 
Sarsaparill,  comp.  L.  Decoct,  Daphnes,  Mezerei.  E.  The  i 
Daphne  Laureola  is  very  generally  sold  for  Mezereon.  I 

MISTURJE.  L.E.D.  Mixtures. 

The  principles  upon  which  this  form  of  preparation  is  to  be 
constructed,  are  fully  detailed  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  | 
page  239.  ! 

Officinal  Mixtures, 


Mistura  Ammoniaci.  L.  This  mixture  is  expectorant,  and 
maybe  exhibited  with  tincture  of  squills,  &:c.  [Form.  115, 
136.)  It  is  slightly  curdled  hy  vinegar^  oxymel^  ce/Aer,  and 
oxy-muriate  of  mercury. 

Mistura  Amygdalarum.  L.  Emulsio  Amygdali  commu¬ 
nis,  E.  Lac  Amygdalae.  D.  It  is  a  useful  demulcent*  and 
diluent,  and  forms  an  elegant  vehicle  for  more  active  medi¬ 
cines.  Incompatibles — Acids^  Oxymel^  Syrup  of  Squill,  Spirit^ 
and  Tinctures,  unless  added  in  very  small  quantities,  decom¬ 
pose  this  mixture  ;  tartaric  acid,  super-tartrate  of  potass  ;  su- 
per-sidphate  of  potass,  and  oxy-muriate  of  mercury,  also  disturb 
it.  Form*  137. 

Mistura  Assafcetida.  L.  A  nauseous  preparation  ;  and 
where  its  use  is  indicated,  it  will  be  more  judicious  to  pre¬ 
scribe  it  as  an.  extemporaneons  mixture.  -See  Assafwtidc'- 


Mistura  Camphors.  L.  This  solution  of  camphor  forms 
an  elegant  vehicle  for  more  active  stimulants.  The  camphor 
is  separated  from  the  water  by  a  solution  of  pure  potass,  by 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  by  several  saline  bodies.  See  Form, 

7,  24,  25,  32,  47,  72,  116,  117,  123. 

Mistura  Cornu  Usti.  L.  Decoctum  Cornu  Cervini.  D. 
This  is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  ditfusion  of  phosphate  of 
lime  in  a  thin  mucilage — Cui  bono  ? 

Mistura  Creta:.  L.D.  A  common  and  useful  remedy  in 
diarrhcea,  and  may  be  combined  with  opium,  catechu,  or  any 
other  astringent.  Form,  52. 

Mistura  Ferri  Composita.  L.  This  is  nearly  the  same 
as  the  celebrated  anti-hectic  mixture  of  Dr.  Griffith  ;  to  the 
result  of  the  decompositions  which  take, place  from  the  mixture 
of  its  ingredients,  it  is  wholly  indebted  for  its  medicinal  ener¬ 
gies  ;  thus,  2i  proto -carbonate  of  iron,  is  formed,  i.  e.  the  iron 
combined  with  carbonic  acid  is  at  its  minimum  of  oxidation, 
which  renders  it  more  active  than  the  common  carbonate,  and 
probably  less  stimulant  than  the  sulphate  ;  this  product,  by 
means  of  the  saponaceous  compound  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  myrrh  with  the  excess  of  alkali,  h partly  diffused  and  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  mixture,  partly  dissolved,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  a  sulphate  of  potass  is  formed,  which  serves  to  correct  the 
astringent  influence  which  iron  is  apt  to  exert  upon  the  bowels. 
The  iron  in  this  preparation  is  disposed  to  combine  with  an 
additional  proportion  of  oxygen,  hence  its  ingredients  should 
be  quickly  mixed  together,  and  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  an 
extemporaneous  preparation;  it  should  be  preserved  in  av 
closely  stopped  vessel.  Its  change  of  colour  will  generally 
indicate  its  loss  of  efficacy.  This  preparation  must  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  permanently  serviceable  in  Chlorosis,  and  the  nume¬ 
rous  sympathetic  affections  connected  with  it. 

Mistura  Moschi,  This  is  an  eligible  form  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Musk.  Dose,  f3j — fSij,  to  which  may  be  added 
extemporaneously  ammonia,  aether,  and  other  diffusible  stimu¬ 
lants. 

The  Dose  of  the  above  mixtures  is  f3j  to  f^ij  twice  or  thrice 
a  day.  See  Form,  96. 

MOSCHUS.  L.E.D.  Musk. 

Qualities.  Form,  grains  concreted  together,  dry,  yet 
slightly  unctuous.  Colo^ir,  deep  brown  with  a  shade  of  red  ; 
Odour,  aromatic,  peculiar,  diffusive,  and  durable  ;  and  it  has 
the  curious  property,  when  added  in  a  minute  quantity,  to 


augment  the  odour  of  other  perfumes  without  imparting  its 
own  ;  this  renders  it  a  valuable  article  in  perfumery,  on  which 
account  it  is  a  usual  ingredient  in  lavender  water.  Taste^  i 
bitterish  and  heavy.  Chemical  Composition.  Resin  com¬ 
bined  with  volatile  oil,  and  a  mucilaginous  extractive  matter, 
with  small  portions  of  albumen,  gelatine,  muriate  of  ammonia,  | 
and  phosphate  of  soda.  Solubility.  Boiling  water  dissolves  i 
it  perfectly  ;  rectified  spirit  takes  up  most  of  its  active  parts,  i 
although  the  odour  is  only  discovered  upon  dilution;  sulphuric  i 
aether  is  its  most  complete  menstfuum.  Incompatible  Sub-  i 
STANCES.  The  solutions  are  decomposed  by  Oxymuriate  of  I 
Mercury  ;  Sulphate  of  Iron;  J^itrate  of  Silver  ;  and  the  Infusion  \ 
of  Yellow  Bark,  Med.  Uses.  Stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  , 
^  As  early  as  the  time  of  Meade,  it  was  employed  in  typhus  fever;  | 
Pringle  administered  it  in  gout  of  the  stomach,  a  practice  | 
which  received  the  concurrence  of  Cullen ;  conjoined  with  i 
ammonia,  it  has  been  celebrated  for  its  powers  in  arresting  i 
the  progress  of  gangrene,  and  of  imparting  fresh  excitement 
to  the  nervous  system.  It  has  been  also  administered  with 
success  in  epilepsy,  hooping  cough,  and  other  spasmodic 
affections.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  The  best  form  is  that  I 
of  bolus,  combined  with  ammonia  or  camphor,  or  some  i 
other  similar  remedy,  {Form.  21;)  it  may  be  also  administered 
in  a  mixture,  for  which  purpose  it  requires  five  times  its 
weight  of  mucilage,  consequently  the  London  College  has  not  I 
directed  a  sufficient  quantity  to  retain  the  musk  in  suspension  :  ; 
by  previously  triturating  it  with  sugar,  its  minute  division  is  ! 
much  facilitated.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  xxx.  See  Form,  22,  30.  i 
Officinal  Prep.  Mist.  Mosch,  L.  Tinct.  Mosch,  D.  Adul-  ■ 
terations.  The  bag  containing  the  musk  should  have  no 
appearance  of  having  been  opened :  the  presence  of  dried 
Mood  may  be  suspected,  by  its  emitting,  as  it  inflames,  a  fetid  ! 
smoke  ;  Asphaltum  is  discovered  by  its  melting  and  running  | 
before  it  inflames  ;  the  artificial  bags  are  known  from  the  defi-  r 
ciency  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  real  musk  bags.  To  i 
increase  the  weight  of  the  musk,  fine  particles  of  lead  are  1 
very  frequently  added ;  this  is  easily  detected,  for  by  rubbing  [ 
it  with  water  the  metallic  particles  will  subside.  1 

Moschus  Factitius.  Artificial  Musk^  strongly  resembling  i 
the  real,  may  be  formed  by  digesting  f5ss  of  JYitric  acid-,  for  * 
ten  days,  upon  JJ  of  fetid  animal  oil,  obtained  by  distillation  ; 
to  this  is  to  be  next  gradually  added  oj  of  rectified  spirit^  and 
the  whole  is  then  to  be  left  to  digest  for  one  month  :  or — 

2.  Drop  fsiiiss  of  nitric  acid  upon  f5j  of  rectified  oil  of  ! 
amber ;  after  standing  twenty-four  hours,  a  black  resinous  ! 
pellicle,  exhaling  the  odour  of  musk,  will  be  formed. 
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MUCILAGO  ACACIiE,  L.E. 

Mucilago  Gummi  Arabici.  D. 

This  preparation  consists  of  one  part  of  gum  and  two  of 
water  :  in  preparing  it,  the  dispenser  is  particularly  recom- 
mended  to  pulverize  the  gum,  and  never  to  employ  that  which 
is  purchased  in  the  state  of  powder,  as  it  is  always  impure  and 
incapable  of  forming  a  pellucid  and  elegant  solution.*  Incom¬ 
patible  Substances.  Neither  the  strong  acids  nor  alcohol, 
wdien  considerably  diluted,  occasion  any  disturbance  in  it ;  but 
sulphuric  ccther  and  its  compound  spirit,  the  tincture  of  muriated 
iron,  and  sub-acetate  of  lead,  produce  very  dense  precipitates  ; 
the  acetate  of  lead  only  occasions  decomposition,  when  an 
alkaline  salt  is  present  in  the  formula  ;  the  volatile  alkali 
curdles  the  mucilage,  and  hard  calcareous  zoaters  render  the 
mixture  difficult,  and  often  impracticable.  In  the  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  application  of  this  mucilage,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  contains  in  its  composition  an  astringent  principle,  which 
is  perhaps  of  but  trifling  consequence,  except  in  the  exhibition 
of  some  very  few  active  metallic  salts,  which  are  certainly 
decomposed  by  it,  (e.  g.  grs.  x  of  nitrate  of  mercury  are  decom¬ 
posed  l3y  3ij  of  gum  arabic.)  It  contains  also  lime  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  some  vegetable  acid.  Uses  :  diluted  with  four 
times  its  bulk  of  water,  this  mucilage  forms  a  demulcent 
mixture  of  appropriate  tenacity,  which  affords  a  convenient 
vehicle  for  several  efficient  remedies  ;  the  pharmaceutical  use 
of  this  mucilage  depends  upon  the  fact  of  its  rendering- 
expressed  and  essential  oils,  balsams,  resins,  gum-resins,  resi¬ 
nous  tinctures,  and  fatty  bodies,  miscible  with  water,  but  if  a 
syrup  be  added,  the  union  will  be  more  perfect :  the  proportions 
necessary  for  this  purpose  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
substances  ;  thus  oils  will  require  about  three-fourths  their 
weight,  Balsams  and  Spermaceti  an  equal  part,  Resins  a  double 
quantity,  and  Musk  five  times  its  weight ;  the  following  Fer- 
mulct  illustrate  this  property,  9,  19,  22,  135. 

MUCILAGO  ASTRAGALI  TRAGACANTHiE.  E.D. 

Tragacanth  Mucilage, 

Tragacanth,  is  strictly  speaking,  not  soluble  in  water,  but 
imbibes  a  large  portion  of  it,  and  swells  into  a  considerable 

If  the  Gum  arabic  be  adulterated  with  that  of  the  Cherry-tree,  the  solu¬ 
tion  will  be  ropy,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  Cer  astn- 
Tra^ncunthm .  (  N  ote  3 

vou.  n. 
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bulk,  forming  a  soft  but  not  a  liquid  mucilage  ;  on  the  farther 
addition  of  water,  a  fluid  solution  may  be  obtained  by  agita¬ 
tion,  and  the  liquor  is  turbid  ;  but  on  standing,  the  rnucilage 
subsides,  the  limpid  water  on  the  surface  retaining  little  of  the 
gum  5*^  it  diflers  from  all  gums  in  giving  a  thick  consistence 
to  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  its  power  in  this  respect  be¬ 
ing  to  that  of  gum  arable  as  twenty  to  one;  one  part  converts 
twenty  of  hot  water  into  a  stiff  mucilage.  Tragacanth  is  not 
increased,  but  actually  diminished  in  solubility  by  the  addition 
of  any  other  gum,  accordingly  it  separates  from  water  with 
much  greater  facility  when  gum  arable  is  present.  This  pre¬ 
paration,  according  to  the  Edinburgh  college,  consists  of  one 
part  of  gum  and  eight  of  water  ;  the  resulting  mucilage  is  stiff, 
and  is  principally  employed  for  making  troches*  The  Dublin 
preparation  contains  four  times  that  quantity  of  water. 

MYRISTICTl  NUCLEI.  L.E. 

Nux  Moschata.  D.  Mutmesc* 

All  the  properties  of  this  well-known  substance  depend  upon 
an  essential  oil,  filling  the  dark-coloured  veins  which  run 
through  its  substance,  and  which  is  dissipated  by  decoction  ; 
the  other  components  are  starch,  gum,  wax,  and  a  fixed  oil. 
The  oil  obtained  by  expression  is  improperly  called  oil  of  mace^ 
for  it  would  appear  to  be  a  triple  compound  of  fixed  oil,  vola¬ 
tile  oil,  and  wax,  and  which,  although  limpid  when  first  drawn, 
soon  acquires  on  cooling  the  consistence  of  spermaceti. 
Mace  is  the  involucrum  of  the  nut.  Medical  Uses.  Stimu¬ 
lant,  and  in  large  doses,  as  from  3ij  to  3iij,  narcotic,  frequently 
producing  delirium.  See  Cullen  Mat*  Med.  ii,  204.  Offi¬ 
cinal  Prep.  Spir :  Myristiem.  L.E.D.  Frauds.  Nutmegs 
are  frequently  despoiled  of  their  essential  oil,  by  being  punc¬ 
tured  and  submitted  to  the  operation  of  decoction,  the  orifices 
being  subsequently  closed  by  powdered  sassafras  ;  the  imposi¬ 
tion  is  detected  by  the  comparative  lightness  of  the  nutmeg, 
and  by  its  extreme  fragility  ;  the  holes  may  also  be  discovered 
by  carefully  examining  the  surface  of  the  nut,  after  having 
steeped  it  in  hot  water. 

This  variety  of  gum,  -which  is  characterized  by  its  gelatinizing,  but  not 
dissolving,  in  water,  occurs  in  several  vegetable  substances  ;  and  as  it  predo¬ 
minates  in  the  Cherry-tree,  Dr.  John  has  distinguished  it  by  tiie  name  of 
Cerasin  ;  but  as  Tragacanth  consists  almost  entirely  of  this  substance,  the 
term.  Tragacanthin  Avould  have  been  much  more  appropriate.  Although 
Cerasin  will  not  dissolve  in  pure  water,  it  undergoes  solution  in  that  men¬ 
struum,  at  the  temperature  of  ebullition,  provided  a  portion  of  a  mineral  acid, 
be  added. 
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BlYKRHA.  L.E.D.  /Arboris  nondum  descripteA 
M^rrh*  \  Gummi-resina,  / 

Qualities.  Form,  irregularly  shaped  pieces,  translucent,  of 
n  reddish  yellow  colour  ;  Odour,  peculiar  and  fragrant ;  Taste, 
bitter  and  aromatic.  Chemical  Composition,  Resin,  gum, 
essential  oil,  and  some  extractive.  Solubility.  When  tri¬ 
turated  with  soft,  or  distilled  water,  nearly  the  whole  appears 
to  be  dissolved,  forming  an  opaque,  yellowish  solution,  but  by 
rest  the  greater  part  is  deposited,  and  not  more  than  one-third 
is  actually  dissolved  5  its  solubility,  however,  in  water,  may  be 
increased  by  trituration  with  camphor  or  an  alkali ;  rectified 
spirit  dissolves  it,  and  the  resulting  tincture,  when  diluted,  be¬ 
comes  turbid,  although  no  precipitate  occurs.  Med.  Uses, 
Stimulant,  as  in  Form*  103.  Expectorant,  132,  133,  138. 
Emmenagogue,  95,  98,  99.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  No  form 
is  so  eligible  as  that  of  substance.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  3j.  The 
alkalies,  in  their  crystalline  state,  when  triturated  with  myrrh, 
reduce  it  to  the  form  of  a  tenacious  fluid.  Officinal  Prep. 
Tinct.  Myrrh,  L.E.D.  Tinct,  Aloes  et  Myrrh,  E.  Tinct, 
Aloes  jFtherea,  E.  Mist.  Ferri  comp.  {^tL)  L.  Pil.  Aloes 
cum  Myrrha.  L.E.D.  Pil.  Ferri  cum  Myrrha.  L.  Pil,  Galb, 
comp.  L.D.  (U)  Pil,  Assafmtid,  comp.  E.  (U)  Pil,  Rhei, 
comp.  E.  (^)  Adulterations.  It  is  subject  to  a  variety 
of  frauds,  being  frequently  mixed  with  adventitious  gums, 
which  are  to  be  detected  by  their  foreign  odour,  their  white 
or  dark  colour,  and  by  their  opacity. 

NUX  VOMICA.  (Strychnus  Nux  Vomica.) 

Kux  Vomica. 

This  seed  has  not  at  present  a  place  in  the  British  pharma¬ 
copoeias  ;  it  presents  however  several  points  of  interest  to  the 
physiologist,  the  physician,  and  the  chemist.  Its  virulent  action 
upon  animals  has  been  long  known,  and  it  has  been  adminis¬ 
tered  in  combination  with  gentian  in  intermittents,'^  {Ludovic, 
Phar.  p.  113,)  and  as  a  narcotic  in  mania  ;  it  also  constituted 
an  ingredient  in  the  famous  Eleciuarium  de  ovo,  {Ph,  Angl.  p. 
263.)  Nux  vomica  has  been  said  to  produce  benefit  in  the 

*  Sir  Hans  Sloane  published  a  Paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
.No.  249,  VoL  xxi,  p.  44,  entitled  “  An  account  of  the  Nux  Pepita,  or  Saint 
Ignatius’s  Bean  {Ignatia  Amara.,  Lin.)  A.  Simple  in. common  use  in  the  Philip-. 
;)ine  T'londs,  as  a  Tonic  medicine.” 
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plagiMt ;  the  German  writers  have  strongly  commended  it  in 
mania,  epilepsy,  and  hydrophobia  ;  as  well  as  in  chronic  rheu” 
matism,  gout,  scrofula,  lues  venerea,  and  cutaneous  eruptions; 
in  Sweden  it  is  stated  to  have  displayed  very  beneficial  effects , 
in  Dysentery.  Dr.  Fourquier  has  lately  introduced  its  use  in 
the  Hopital  de  la  Charite,  in  cases  of  partial  paralysis,  and  it 
is  said,  with  very  great  success.  The  value  of  the  practice 
has  been  since  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Dumeril,  Ma- 
jendie,  Hebreard,  Husson,  and  Asseiin.  The  dose  is  four  or 
live  grains  of  the  powder  in  pills,  during  the  day.  The  French 
codex  contains  two  alcoholic  extracts  of  this  substance,  the 
one  prepared  with  a  strong  spirit  (22,  32,  Beaume,  i.  e.  from 
sp.  gr.  "915  to  *856,)  is  much  more  active  and  powerful  than 
that  made  with  a  weak  spirit,  (12,  22,  Beaume,  i.  e.  from  sp, 
gr.  *985  to  ‘915.)  MM.  Pelletier  and  Caventou  have  dis¬ 
covered  in  this  substance,  a  peculiar  proximate  principle,  to 
which  its  virulence  is  owing ;  it  w^as  named  Vauqudine^  in 
honour  of  the  celebrated  French  philosopher,  but  in  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  the 'French  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  disco¬ 
verers  have  substituted  the  name  Strychnia^  because  “  a  name 
dearly  loved,  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  a  noxious  principle.” 
(Annales  de  Chimie^  voL  8  to  10.)  Strychnia  is  highly  alka¬ 
line,  and  crystallizes  in  very  small  four-sided  prisms,  termi¬ 
nated  by  four-sided  pyramids ;  its  taste  is  insupportably  bitter, 
leaving  a  slight  metallic  flavour,  and  is  so  powerful  as  even  to 
be  perceptible  when  a  grain  is  dissolved  in  eighty  pounds  of 
■water  f'  it  has  no  smell ;  it  is  so  extremely  active  and  violent, 
that  in  doses  ofhalf  a  grain  it  occasions  serious  effects,  and  in 
larger  ones  convulsions  and  death  ;  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
powerful,!  and  next  to  hydro-cyanic  acid,  the  most  rapid  of 
poisons  ;  notwithstanding  its  strong  taste,  it  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  requiring  6667  parts  of  that  fluid  for  its  solu¬ 
tion  at  50,  and  2500  at  212".  it  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  unlike  most  of  the  other  vegetable  alkalies,  is  nearly  inso- 
iuble  in  iether ;  with  acids  it  forms  neutral  and  crystallizablc 
salts ;  these  salts,  as  well  as  their  base,  have  the  singular  pro¬ 
perty  of  becoming  blood-red  by, the  action  of  concentrated  ni¬ 
tric  acid.  Strychnia  exists  in  native  combination  in  the  Strych- 
nus,  with  an  acid  which  has  some  analogy  wdth  the  malic,  and  * 
'\A"hich  Pelletier  and  Caventou  propose  to  call  the  Jgasuric  ' 

-  Ann:  de  Chimie  etdePhys:  x.  153. 

'/  t  M.  Majendie  has  killed  a  dog  with  one-eighth  oi  a  graui,  unci  the  edilc^- 
of  the  Edinburgh  Med:  &;Surg:  .lourn  :  has  seen  one  die  in  twominu'ps 
after  the  infection  of  one-sixth  of  a  grain  into  the  eavity  of  the  plenra 


acid^  tVom  the  Malay  name  for  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius,*^ 
(Strychnus  Ignatius,)  in  which  its  properties  were  first  exami¬ 
ned.  In  conformity  with  such  views,  the  active  principle  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Strychni  is  an  Igasurate  of  Strychnia  j — a  fact 
which  suggests  the  existence  of  a  most  singular  and  striking 
analogy  between  the  chemicM  constitution  of  these  narcotico- 
acrid  bodies!  and  that  of  opium.  Dr.  Fleming  informs  us 
that  the  Hindoos  of  upper  India  are  in  the  habit  of  adding  Nux 
Vomica  in  the  process  of  distilling  Arrack,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  spirit  more  intoxicating.  The  London  Porter 
brewers  have  been  accused  of  the  same  pernicious  practice. 

OLEA  DISTILLATA.  L.  Ol.  Volatilia.  E. 

Ol.  Essentialia.  D. 

Distilkd^  Volatile,  or  Essential  Oils. 

The  British  pharmacopoeia  direct  them  to  be  obtained  by 
distillation  only  ;  the  French  codex  orders  several  of  them  to 
be  prepared  by  expression.  Qualities.  Low?,  liquid,  some¬ 
times,  viscid  ;  specific  grav.  various,  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is 
the  lightest,  being  only  0*792,  whilst  the  oils  of  cloves,  cinna¬ 
mon,  and  allspice,  exceed  1*030,  and  that  of  sassafras,  which  is 
the  heaviest,  amounts  to  1,094;  these  latter  oils  hold  resin  in  so¬ 
lution,  they  of  course  sink  in  water.  Odour,  penetrating  and 
fragrant ;  Taste,  acrid;  they  are  volatilized  at  a  temperature 
somewhat  below  that  of  boiling  water  ;  they  are  very  inflamma¬ 
ble.  Solubility.  Very  soluble  in  alcohol,  forming  what  are 
termed  in  perfumery  Essences  ;  in  water  they  are  very  sparingly 
soluble ;  the  solutions  are  known  in  pharmacy  under  the  title  of 
distilled  waters  ;  they  are  also  dissolved  by  aether,  and  the fixed 
oils  :  when  digested  with  ammonia,  some  of  the  less  odorous  ac- 
quire  a  considerable  degree  of  fragrance, whilst  on  the  contrary, 
fixed  alkalies  universally  impair  their  odour  ;  they  are  rapidly 
decomposed  by  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  their  action  is 
sometimes  attended  with  instant  inflammation.  Volatile  oils, 

Strychnia  was  obtained  from  the  beans  of  St.  Ignatius  by  the  following- 
process  :  a  portion  ^f  the  beans  being  grated  was  heated  in  a  close  vessel  , 
under  pressure,  with  sulphuric  ather,  by  which  an  oily  matter  was  dissolved  ; 
the  residuum  then  yielded  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  a  yellowish  brown,  very 
bitter  substance,  which  being  boiled  with  pure  magnesia  and  filtered,  the 
colouring  matter  was  washed  out,  and  the  Strychnia  and  magnesia,  in  a  state 
of  mixture,  remained  on  the  filtre.  This  strychnia  v/as  then  separated  b' 
alcohol,  and  thus  obtained  in  a  state  of  great  purity. 

See.  note  under  the  article  Opium. 


from  continued  exposure  to  the  air,  absorb  oxygen,  and  be^ 
come  resinous,  by  which  they  lose  their  volatility,  fragrance, 

N'  and  pungency,  hence  they  should  be  preserved  in  small  opaque 
phials,  completely  full  and  well  stoppied.  Med.  Uses.  They 
act  as  powerful  stimulants  and  aromatics  ;  they  remove  nau¬ 
sea  and  flatulence,  correct  the  griping  of  certain  purgatives, 
and  cover  the  offensive  taste  of  various  remedies.  See  Aquce 
distillate*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species  admitted  into 
our  British  pharmacopoeiae ;  those  designated  in  italics  are  prin¬ 
cipally  for  internal  use.  Olea  Anisi,  Anthemidis ^  Carui^ 
Juniperi^  Lavandulae,  Menthce,  Piperitcs,  Menthce  viridis,  Ori- 
gani,  Pimente,  Pidegii,  Rosmarini,  L*  Olea  Volatilia, 
peri  communis^  Juniper!  Sabinae,  Lavandula  Spicae,  Lauri  Sas¬ 
safras,  Menthm  Piperitce,  Myrtm  Pimentce,  PimpinellcB  Anisi, 
Rorismarini  Offlcinalis.  E.  Olea  Juniperij  Pimento^  Corticis 
et  Ligni  Sassafras,  e  Seminibus  Anisi,  Carui^  et  Fceniculi  dul- 
cis^  Florum  Lavandulae,  Foliorum  Sabinae,  Herbce  jiorescentis 
Menthe  Piperiiidis ^  Herhm  jlorescentis  Menthos  Sative^  Origani, 
Pulegii^  Rorismarini*  Rutce,  D.  Adulterations.  Fixed 
Oils  may  be  detected  by  moistening  writing  paper  with  the 
suspected  article  and  holding  it  before  the  fire  ;  if  the  oil  be 
entirely  essential,  no  stain  of  grease  will  remain  ;  as  castor  oil 
is  more  soluble  in  spirit  than  the  others,  it  is  the  one  generally 
selected  for  this  fraudulent  purpose,  and  the  addition  of  alco¬ 
hol  restores  the  sophisticated  oil  to  its  proper  degree  of  con¬ 
sistency.  Alcohol  is  discovered  by  adding  water,  which,  if  it 
be  present,  occasions  a  milkiness,  and  at  the  same  time,  an 
increase  of  temperature  ;  a  decrease  of  bulk  also  takes  place, 
which  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  measuring  the  oil  and 
water  separately,  and  then  transferring  them,  in  a  state  of  mix¬ 
ture,  into  a  tube  of  small  diameter.  Cheaper  oils^  as  that  of 
turpentine,  are  recognised  by  their  peculiar  odour,  which  may 
he  developed  by  rubbing  a  drop  upon  the  hand  and  holding  it 
to  the  fire,  or,  by  the  dense  black  smoke  with  which  they 
burn.  The  oil  of  aniseed,  as  it  crystallizes  at  50°,  is  frequently  ^ 
sophisticated  with  wax,  spermaceti,  or  camphor;  the  fraud  is 
detected  by  warming  the  oil,  when  the  crystals,  if  genuine,  will 
dissolve.^ 

I 

*  Httiles  ANTiauES. — The  basis  of  the  best  of  these  oils,  is  the  oil  of  Ben,  i 
from*  the  nuts  of  the  Guilangia  Moringa ;  or  oil  of  hazel,  which  is  a  ver^,^ 
good  substitute,  since  it  is  inodorous,  colourless,  and  may  be  kept  for  a  consi- 
derable  period  without  becoming  rancid  :  it  is  therefore  well  adapted  to  re« 
ceive  and  retain  the  odour  of  those  vegetables  that  yield  but  a  small  proper. 
tion  of  essential  oil. 


OLEA  EXPRESSA.  L.D. 

Olea  Fixa,  sive  Expressa.  E. 

Expressed  or  Fixed  Oils. 

These  are  obtained  from  animal  matter  by  fusion,  and 
Irom  vegetable  by  expression,  or  decoction  with  water. 
Qualities.  Odour,  none  ;  Taste,  mild  ;  they  boil  at  600°, 
but  undergo  decomposition,  becoming  acrid  and  empyreu- 
matic  ;  the  oil,  in  this  state,  was  formerly  used  in  medicine 
under  the  name  of  philosopher s  oiL^  By  exposure  to  air 
they  absorb  oxygen  and  become  rancid  ;  they  congeal  at  a 
temperature  of  32°,  and  some  even  above  that.  When  the 
oil  is  expressed  by  beating  the  plates  of  the  press,  or  by  pre¬ 
viously  roasting  the  seeds,  it  is  more  disposed  to  become  ran¬ 
cid  ;  cold  drawn  oils  are- on  this  account  to  be  preferred  for  the 
purposes  of  pharmacy.  Solubility.  They  are  insoluble  in 
water,  and,  except  castor  oil,  nearly  so  in  alcohol  and  aether  ; 
with  caustic  alkalies  they  combiife  and  form  soaps  ;  when  aid¬ 
ed  by  heat  they  readily  unite  with  oxide  of  lead,  forming  the. 
solid  compound  well  known  by  the  term  plaster.  They  unite 
also  very  readily  with  each  other,  and  with  volatile  oils. 
Solvent  Powers.  They  dissolve  sulphur,  and  form  a  kind 
of  balsam  with  it ;  they  also  possess  the  power  of  extracting 
and  dissolving  the  narcotic  ajid  acrid  principles  of  several 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  French  pharmacopoeia  directs  a  series  of  preparations 
under  the  term  ‘‘  Olea  Medicata  thus  there  are  olea  Cicutae, 
Hyoscyami,  Solani,  Stramonii,  Nicotianae  ;t  which  are  made 
by  digesting,  with  a  gentle  heat,  one  part  of  the  subject  in  two 
parts  of  olive  oil.J 

OLEUM  AMYGDALARUM.  L.E.D. 

Oil  of  Almonds, 

This  fixed  oil,  whether  procured  from  the  sweet  or  bittev' 
almond,  has  the  same  properties,  for  the  bitter  principle  resides 
exclusively  in  coihbination  with  a  peculiar  volatile  oil  attached 

Oil  of  Bricks. — So  called  because  this  empyreumatic  oil  was  sometimes, 
obtained  by  steeping-  hot  brick  in  oil,  and  submitting  it  to  distillation. 

t  Roche’s  Embrocation  for  the  Hoofing  Cough. — Olive  oil  mixed 
with  about  half  its  quantity  of  the  oils  of  cloves  and  amber. 

Struve’s  Lotion  for  the  Hooping  Cough.’ — This  once  famous  nostrum 
consisted  of  3j  of  Tartarized  Antimony.,  dissolved  in  f^ij  of  water,  to  which 
was  added  f  of  Tincture  of  Cantharidcs. 

t  The  editors  have  also  unaccouutably  retained  the  Oleuw  de  Tjimhrieis  / 


OLE 


1 

to  the  muciiage  that  from  the  latter  keeps  longer  without 
rancidity.  It  is  sometimes  made  from  old  Jordan  almonds,  by 
heat^  in  which  case  it  very  soon  grows  foetid.  Nut  Oil,  Ohwn 
nucum  Coryli^  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  that  of 
'•i  almonds  ;  iri  China  it  is  drunk  with  tea,  instead  of  cream. 
Medical  U^es.  For  forming  emulsions,  in  coughs,  and  other 
pulmonary  complaints.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  It  may  be 
formed  into  an  emulsion  by  the  intermedium  of  mucilage^  the 
yelk  of  an  or  by  that  of  an  alkali* 

1.  By  Mucilage.  This  is  in  general  a  more  convenient 
medium  than  the  yelk  of  an  egg;  one  part  of  gum,  made  into 
mucilage,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  diffusion  of  four  parts  of 
oil,  (see  MucAlago  Acacioe)  the  oil  and  muciiage  must  be  care¬ 
fully  triturated  together,  and  the  water  then  gradually  added  ; 
the  emulsion  thus  formed  is  permanent,  and  the  addition  of  a 
moderate  quatitity  of  acid,  spirit,  or  tincture,  will  not  produce 
decomposition.  See  Form*  73. 

2.  By  Alkalies.  This  oil,  by  uniting  with  alkalies  and 
water,  forms  an  elegant  and  'grateful  mixture,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  the  following  proportions  are  to  be  observed,  every  fsj  of 
oil  requires  raviij  of  liquor  potass®,  and  fgiss  of  distilled 
water.  Incompatible  Substances.  Acids  ;  oxymel  ;  syrups 
of  poppies  and  squills  ;  tartrate  and  super -tartrate  of  potass  ; 
super-sulphate  of  potass  j  oxy-muriate  of  merciu'y ,  resins; 
hard  water.  See  Form*  166^  167, 

OLEUM  AMYGDALAE  AMAR/E  VOLATILE.  ’ 

Qualities.  Colour,  pale  yellow ;  Odour,  fragrant  and 
pungent,  having  the  characteristic  smell  of  prussic  acid.  Taste, 
pungent,  bitter,  and  peculiar.  Solubility.  Like  other 
essential  oils,  its  sensible  properties  and  medicinal  effects  are 
imparted  to  water  ;  in  alcohol  it  is  very  soluble. t  Chemical 
Composition.  A  peculiar  volatile  oil,  combined  with  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid.  M.  Vogel  of  Munich,  has  lately  succeeded  in 
separating  these  constituents,  by  agitating  the  whole  in  a  con¬ 
centrated  solution  of  potass,  and  distilling  to  dryness  ;  the  oil 
volatilized  together  with  water,  while  the  residuum  in  the  retort 
was  found  to  contain  Cyanide  of  Potassium*  The  volatile  oil,  i 
thus  purified,  is  without  odour,  and  heavier  than  water.  Its  i 
taste  is  extremely  acrid  and  burning  ;  by  contact  with  air  it 
crystallizes  rapidly  ;  it  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ®ther, 

If  the  plates  of  the  press  be  heated,  the  fixed  oil  from  the  bitter  almond 
will  be  odorous. 

t  Essence  of  Bitter  Almonds. — The  preparation  sold  under  this  name, 
for  the  purposes  of  perfumery,  &c.  consists  of  one-  part  of  this  essential  oil  an<l 
-even  parts  of  Rectified  spirit. 
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but  only  in  a  very  small  proportion  in  water.  The  llame  of  its 
combustion  is  very  brilliant,  and  accompanied  with  much 
smoke.  In  order  to  discover  whether  this  oil,  when  freed  from 
its  hydro-cyanic  acid  is  still  poisonous,  M.  Vogel  put  a  drop  of 
it  on  the  tongue  of  a  sparrow  ;  when  it  died,  after  violent  con¬ 
vulsions,  in  a  few  seconds  ;  he  also  poisoned  a  dog,  two  months 
old,  with  four  drops  of  it;  whence  he  concludes  that  the  vola¬ 
tile  oil,  divested  of  its  hydro-cyanic  acid,  is  still  a  poison, 
although  less  energetic  than  the  oil  that  has  not  undergone 
such  a  change.  Medical  Uses.  It  has  all  the  characteristic 
effects  of  prussic  acid,  but  is  so  powerful  and  dangerous  as  to  / 
preclude  its  application.  It  is  principally  sold  to  perfumers 
and  confectioners. 

It  is  generally  obtained  by  distilling  the  expressed  cake  of 
bitter  almonds  ;  the  operation  however  requires  considerable 
pharmaceutical  address,  and  is,  moreover,  attended  with  un¬ 
pleasant  consequences. 

OLEUM  OL1V.E.  L.E.D.  Olive  Oil, 

Qualities.  Colour ^  pale  yellow,  somewhat  inclining  to 
green  ;  Taste^  bland  ;  Odour  none  ;  it  ought  to  congeal  at  38“ 
Fah.  According  to  the  recent  observations  of  Dr.  Clarke  of 
Cambridge,  this  oil  crystallizes  in  rectangular  four-sided  prisms 
with  square  bases.  Adulterations.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
mixed  with  the  oil  of  poppy  seeds,  (see  Papaveris  Capsulce,) 
a  fraud  which  may  be  easily  discovered  by  exposing  a  sample 
to  the  freezing  temperature,  when  the  olive  oil  will  congeal, 
while  that  of  poppies  will  remain  fluid  ;  and  since  those  oils 
which  freeze  with  most  difficulty  are  most  susceptible  of  ran- 

For  such  reasons  there  are  but  few  wholesale  houses  who  profess  to  distil 
it.  I  have,  however,  through  the  civility  and  attention  of  Mr.  Johnson,  che¬ 
mist  in  Oxfbrd-street,'who  frequently  conducts  the  process  on  a  large  scale,  had 
several  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  interesting  phenomena  to  which  it 
gives  rise.  So  powerful  is  the  odour  developed  upon  these  occasions  that  it 
rills  the  premises  with  an  almost  insupportable  atmosphere,  occasioning  head- 
ach,  sickness,  and  cough ;  so  that  we  may  safely  observe,  that,  whatever 
miracles  the  prussic  acid  may  perform,  when  applied  to  the  coats  of  the  sto¬ 
mach,  its  application  i\i  the  form  of  vapour  to  the  lungs  proves  highly  irrita¬ 
ting  to  those  organs. 

The  concentrated  vapour  of  this  essential  oil  is  almost  instantly  destructive 
to  animal  life.  I  have  seen  flies  drop  lifeless  to  the  floor  as  they  have  passed 
over  the  still ;  thus,  as  it  were,  realizing  in  miniature  tlie  fabled  power.s  of 
Avernus. 

“  Quam  super  baud  ullse  poterant  impune  volantes 
Tendere  iter  pennis  :  talis  sese  halitus  atris 
Faucibus  elfundens  supera  ad  convexa  ferebat.” 

,Wjn.  V,J.  r. 
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cidity,  the  admixture  of  poppy  oil  must  be  regarded  as  inju¬ 
rious  :  it  also  deserves  notice  that  the  peculiar  habitudes  of 
Oil  of  Olives^  with  the  Per-nitrate  of  Mercury,  offer  a  distin¬ 
guishing  character,  by  which  the  adulteration  of  the  oil  may 
be  satisfactorily  detected ;  for  if  the  per-nitrate,  made  by 
dissolving  6  parts  of  the  metal  in  7*5  of  nitric  acid,  of  sp. 
grav.  1*36,  at  a  common  temperature,  be  mixed  with  olive  oil, 
the  mixture,  if  kept  cold,  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
become  solid,  whereas,  if  it  has  any  admixture  of  the  oil  of 
grains,  it  will  not  undergo  such  a  change.  The  contamination 
derived  from  lead,  which  is  frequently  immersed  in  the  oil  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  its  rancidity,  ma}^  be  detected  by 
shaking  one  part  of  the  suspected  sample  with  three  parts  of 
water,  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  a  stopped 
phial. 

OLIBANUM.  L.D. 

Junipcrus  Lycia.  Gummi- Resina. 

Olibanum."^ 

Qualities.  Form,  fragments  of  a  translucent  whitish  yellow, 
and  generally  powdered  with  a  whitish  dust,  occasioned  by  the 
friction  of  the  pieces  against  each  other ;  Odour,  when  burning 
is  fragrant ;  Taste,  bitterish  and  acrid.  Solubility.  When 
triturated  with  water,  a  milky  solution  results,  which  after  some 
time  deposites  the  resinous  part;  and  retains  not  more  than  three- 
eights  dissolved.  Alcohol  dissolves  three-fourths  of  it,  and 
forms  a  solution  perfectly  transparent.  Chemical  Composi¬ 
tion.  The  latest  analysis  of  this  substance  is  by  Braconnot, 
who  found  in  100  parts  of  it,  of  volatile  oil  8,  resin  56,  gum 
30,  and  of  an  anomalous  principle  resembling  gum,  but  inso¬ 
luble  in  water  and  alcohol,  5*2  parts.  The  oil,  in  colour  and 
smell,  very  strongly  resembled  that  of  lemons.  Med.  Uses. 
It  is  now  less  used  than  formerly^;  it  is,  however,  stimulant 
and  diaphoretic.  Pulverized,  it  enters  into  several  popular 
electuaries  for  gleets,  fluor  albus,  &;c.  and  very  probably  acts 
by  finding  a  passage  into  the  urine,  without  undergoing  any 
change  or  decomposition. 

*  Some  authors  have  considered  the  olibanum  as  the  AiCavo?  quasi  Oleum 
.Libani^  {Thus)  of  the  ancients,  but  Dr.  Maton  has  observed  that  he  cannot 
find  any  passage  in  the  ancient  authors  sufficiently  precise  to  corroborate  this 
^oniectore.  See  Ahietis  Jlpsina, 


OPIUM.  L.E.D.  (Papaver  Somnilei'uin.)  Capsularum 
immaturarum  Succus  concretus,  (Turcicus.) 

Turkey  Opium, ^ 

Two  kinds  are  found  in  commerce,  distinguished  bj  the 
name  of  Turkey  and  East  Indjia  Opium. 

Qualities.  Form.  Turkey  opium  occurs  in  flat  pieces,  of 
a  solid  compact  texture,  and  possessing  considerable  tenacity ; 
Sp,  gr.  1*336,  so  that,  when  compared  with  the  condensed 
juices  of  other  plants,  it  is  heavy,  being  exceeded  only  in  this 
respect  by  opoponax  and  gum  arabic.  By  long  exposure  to 
the  air,  it  becomes  hard,  breaks  with  a  glimmering  fracture, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  few  saline  particles,  and  affords  a 
yellowish  powder.  It  is  opaque,  tenacious,  plastic,  adherent 
to  the  fingers.  Colour^  a  reddish  brown  or  fawm.  Odour^ 
peculiar,  heavy,  and  narcotic.  Taste,  at  first  a  nauseous  bitter, 
,  which  soon  becomes  acrid  with  some  degree  of  warmth.  It 
is  inflammable,  but  yields  no  narcotic  odour  on  burning. 
Solubility.  It  is  partially  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  mther, 
wine,  vinegar,  and  lemon  juice ;  when  triturated  with  hot  water 
five  parts  in  twelve  are  dissolved,  six  suspended,  and  one  part 
remains  perfectly  insoluble,  and  resembles  gluten.  By  long 
boiling  its  soporific  powers  are  impaired,  and  ultimately  des¬ 
troyed  :  the  alcoholic  is  more  highly  charged  with  its  narcotic 
principle  than  the  aqueous  solution  :  but  spirit  rather  below 
proof  is  its  best  menstruum.  The  watery  solution  when  fil¬ 
tered  is  transparent,  and  reddens  the  colour  of  litmus  ;  it 
undergoes  no  change  on  the  addition  of  alcohol,  but  precipitates 
occur  {lom  pure  ammonia  and  from  the  carbonates  of  fixed 
alkalies  j  from  the  solutions  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  nitrate 
of  silver,  subacetate  and  acetate  of  lead,  the  sulphates  of  copper, 
zinc,  and  iron,  and  from  an  infusion  of  galls.  Chemical 
Composition.  Resin,  gum,  bitter  extractive,  sulphate  of  lime, 
gluten,  Narcotine  (see  note)  and  a  peculiar  alkaline  body,  to 
which  the  soporific  virtues  of  opium  are  owing,  and  to  which 
the  appropriate  name  of  Morphia  has  been  assigned ;  and 
it  appears  moreover  that  this  new  alkaline  body  exists  in 
combination  with  an  unknown  acid,  which  has  therefore  been 
denominated  the  Meconic  acid  ;  so  that  the  narcotic  principle 
of  opium  is  Morphia  in  the  state  of  a  meconiate,  or  perhaps  of 
a  super -meconiate. 

^  The  Greeks  and  Romans  attached  a  very  different  meaning'  to  the  terms 
Opium  and  Meconium.  The  former  signified  the  pure  juice  succus) 
that  flowed  from  the  scarified  poppies :  the  latter-  the  juice,  oldained  by  bruis» 
mg  and  pressing  the  poppy  bead.'': 


For  these  important  facts  we  are  indebted  to  the  successive 
labours  of  Derosne,"^  Seguin,!  Sertuerner,!  and  Robiquet. 
And  the  French  codex  contains,  in  its  appendix,  formulae  for 
the  preparation  of  morphia, ||  according  to  the  directions  of 

*  Annates  de  Chimie,  vol.  45.  Derosne  first  obtained  a  crystalline  sub-- 
stance  from  Opium  in  the  year  1803,  which  dissolved  in  acids,  but  he  did  not 
determine  its  nature  or  properties  ;  in  1804  Seguinf  {Ann.  de  Chim.  voL  92) 
discovered  another  crystalline  body  in  opium,  and  although  he  described  most 
of  its  properties,  he  never  hinted  at  its  alkaline  nature.  ijiSertuerner  at  Eim- 
beck,  in  Hanover,  had  at  the  same  time  as  Derosne  and  Seguin,  obtained  these 
crystalline  bodies,  {Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  T.  v.)  but  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1817,  that  he  first  unequivocally  proclaimed  the  existence  of  a  vegetable 
alkali,  and  assigned  to  it  the  narcotic  powers  which  distinguish  the  operation 
of  opium ;  to  this  body  he  gave  the  name  of  Morphia.^  and  it  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  the  essential  salt  noticed  by  Seguin.  The  salt  of  Derosne,  now 
more  usually  denominated  JYaixotine.,  is  quite  a  different  principle,  although  it 
was  constantly  mistaken  for  one  of  the  salts  of  Morphia.)  till  M.  Robiquet  {Ann- 
de  Chim.  &  de  Phys.  T.  v.)  pointed  out  its  distinctive  properties.  It  is  an  aso- 
iised  substance,  crystallizing  in  beautiful  pearly  prisms  or  tables ;  soluble  in 
fixed  oil,  and  still  more  so  in  asther  and  the  acids  ;  insoluble  in  water,  and 
little  soluble  in  alcohol ;  destitute  of  action  on  the  vegetable  colours,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  neutralizing  acids.  There  still  exists,  however,  very  considerable 
confusion  with  respect  to  this  salt,  and  farther  experiments  are  required  to 
ascertain  its  chemical  nature,  as  well  as  its  physiological  action. 

./  j|  The  discovery  of  an  alkaline  body  in  opium  induced  the  French  and. 
German  chemists  to  examine  the  composition  of  other  active  vegetables,  with 
a  view  to  detect  the  existence  of  analogous  principles ;  and  their  labours  have 
been  rewarded  with  unexampled  success.  They  have  accordingly  obtained 
Strtchivia  from  the  nut  of  the  Strychnos  mix  vomica ; — Brijcia  from  the 
bark  of  the  Brucea  Anti-dysenterica  (False  Angustura  Bark)  Veratria  from 
the  Veratrum  album.,  V.  Sabadilla  and  Colchicum  Autumnale ; — Cinchonia 
from  the  bark  of  the  Cinchona  Oblongifolia  {Red  Bark ;) — Quina  (or  Kina) 
from  that  of  the  Cinchona  Cordifolia  (^Yellow  Bark  ;) — Emeta  from  the  Calli- 
eocca  Ipecacuanha ; — Delphia,  from  the  Delphinium  Staphisagria ; — Picro- 
•TOXA  from  the  Menispermum  Cocculus ; — Solawa  from  the  Solanum  nigrum ; 
and  S.  Dulcamara.,  GEWTiA,from  Gentian'a  iutea  ; — Atrofia  from  the  Atropa 
Belladonna ; — Hyoscyama,  from  Hyoscyamus  JViger.  Besides  which.  Cap¬ 
sicum.,  Piper  nigrum.,  and  Senna.,  have  been  said  to  yield  analogous  principles 
of  a  salifiable  character.  With  respect  to  most  of  these  alkaline  bodies  farther 
experiments  are  required  to  establish  qur  confidence ;  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  several  of  them  will  turn  out  to  be  disguised  modifications  of  each  other ; 
it  has  already  been  questioned  whether  Quiwa  and  Cinchonia  be  not  varie¬ 
ties  of  one  alkali ;  indeed  it  is  possible  that  all  these  bodies  may  have  the  same 
alkaline  base,  and  that  they  differ  from  each  other  in  consequence  of  their  com¬ 
bination  with  other  principles,  derived  from  the  vegetable  in  question,  and 
impressing  upon  the  salt  its  characteristic  virtues ;  and  this  idea  receives  ma¬ 
terial  support  from  the  fact,  that  they  are  neutralized  by  a  very  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  acid.  {See  a  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  IQth  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Med.and  Surg.  Journ.') 

They  have  all  many  properties  in  common,  such  as  a  degree  of  bitterness 
varying  in  intensity  in  different  species  ;  they  are  inodorous  ;  are  not  altered 
by  air  or  light,  but  are  decomposed  by  a  moderate  heat ;  most  of  them  enter 
into  fusion,  but  at  different  temperatures,  some  for  instance  at  below  212*^  Fab. 
others  not  until  they  are  about  to  be  decomposed  ;  Hyoscyama  will  even  re¬ 
sist  a  low  red  heat.  They  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  they  are  in 
general  rendered  more  so  by  the  presence  of  resinous  matter.  They  are 
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these  two  latter  chemists ;  viz,  Robiquefs  process.  Three 
hundred  parts  of  pure  opium  are  to  be  macerated  during  five 
days,  in  one  thousand  parts  of  common  water  ;  to  the  filtered 
solution,  fifteen  parts  of  perfectly  pure  magnesia  (carefully 
avoiding  the  carbonate^)  are  to  be  added  ;  boil  this  mixture  for 
ten  minutes,  and  separate  the  sediment  by  a  filter,  washing  it 
with  cold  water  until  the  water  passes  off  clear  ;  after  which 
treat  it  alternately  with  hot  and  cold  alcohol,  (12,  22,  Be.)  as 
long  as  the  menstruum  takes  up  any  colouring  matter  ;  the 
residue  is  then  to  be  treated  with  boiling  alcohol  (22,  32,  Be.) 
for  a  few  minutes.  The  solution,  on  cooling,  will  deposite 
crystals  of  Morphia. 

Rationale  of  the  Process.  A  soluble  Meconiate  of  Magnesia, 

Clearly  all  highly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ^ther  readily  dissolves  Delphia,  Ve- 
EATRIA,  Emeta,  Kuva,  and  Gentia  ;  but  Morphia,  Cinchojvia,  and  Pic- 
ROTOXA,  are  very  sparingly  soluble :  and  Strychnia  and  Brfcia  are  nearly 
insoluble  in  it ;  they  combine  with  the  acids  ;  and,  in  general,  form  neutral 
salts ;  but  it  appears  that  VERATRiAand  Emeta  always  unite  with  excess 
of  acid.  All  the  combinations  with  the  mineral  acids,  excepting  the  salts  of 
PicROToxA,  are  exceedingly  soluble  in  water  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Nitrate  of  Cinchonia,  and  all  the  salts  of  Veratria,  they  are  crystalli- 
giable.  The  acetates  too,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  also  soluble,  and  they  are 
disposed  to  form  i’z/per-salts.  All  the  oxalates,  except  that  of  Picratoxa, 
which  is  the  most  soluble  of  its  salts,  •  and  all  tartrates,  are  rather  insoluble, 
and  have  likewise  a  tendency  to  unite  with  an  excess  of  acid.  The  action  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid  on  these  alkaline  bodies  is  very  peculiar,  converting 
the  greater  number  of  them  into  artificial  tannin  ;  but  it  appears  to  peroxi- 
date  Morphia,  Strychnia,  and  Brucia,  rendering  them  less  powerful  as 
salifiable'bases,  and  diminishing  or  destroying  their  action  on  the  animal  body  . 
See  Edinburgh  Med.  Surg.  Journ.  supra  citat. 

By  analysis,  with  the  deutoxide  of  copper,  these  alkalies  yield  carbon,  hy¬ 
drogen,  and  oxygen ;  but  no  azote,  unless  they  have  been  obtained  by  precipi¬ 
tation  with  ammonia,  as  in  the  process  of  Sertuerner. 

It  would  appear  that  these  bodies  exist  in  their  native  plants,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  peculiar  acids ;  some  of  them  are  found  in  the  state  of  Malates. 

With  respect  to  their  physiological  action  it  may  be  stated,  that  they  would 
appear  to  concentrate  in  themselves  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  to  which  they  belong,  and  yet,  although  their  effects  are  much  greater 
than  those  of  the  undecomposed  vegetables,  the  same  quantity  of  alkali  is  not. 
so  powerful  in  its  pure  form,  as  in  its  natural  state  of  combination.  Thus  one 
grain  of  morphia  produces  no  more  effect  than  two  grains  of  Turkey  opium, 
which  do  not  contain  more  than  a  sixteenth  part  of  the  alkali.  To  explain 
this  loss  of  efficacy  wfiich  usually  attends  our  attempts  at  concentration,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  observations  which  have  been  already  offered  upon 
this  subject  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  jjagei-  188 — 207 ;  and  we  cannot 
conclude  this  note  without  again  declaring,  that  the  experiments  hitherto  in¬ 
stituted  to  elucidate  this  subject  are  too  few  and  unsatisfactory,  to  authorize  a 
decided  generalization.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Sulphate  of  Cinchonia  has 
already  shown,  by  its  effects,  that  it  possesses  all  the  powers  of  the  bark ; 
but  let  it  be  remembered,  and  with  a  feeling  of  humiliation,  that  after  the 
experiments  of  Seguin,  the  same  decision  was  formed  respecting  the  virtues  of 
O-lv.e  ! 


is  formed,  whilst  the  sediment  consists  of  Morphia  in  the  state' 
of  mixture,  with  the  excess  of  magnesia  ;  the  boiling  alcohol 
with  which  this  residuum  is  treated,  exerts  no  action  upon  the 
magnesia,  but  dissolves  the  Morphia,  and  on  cooling  surrenders 
it  in  a  crystalline  form.  A  repetition  of  the  treatment  with 
boiling  alcohol  will  procure  a  fresh  crop  of  crystals,  and  the 
process  should  be  continued  until  they  cease  to  appear. 

Sertuerner’^s  method.  It  differs  from  the  preceding,  in  sub¬ 
stituting  ammonia  for  magnesia,  and  in  adding  to  the  sediment, 
separated  as  before  mentioned,  as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  is 
sufficient  to  convert  the  Morphia  into  a  sulphate,  which  is  sub¬ 
sequently  decomposed  by  a  farther  addition  of  ammonia  ;  the 
precipitate  thus  produced  is  then  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol, 
which  on  cooling  surrenders  the  Morphia  in  a  state  of  crys¬ 
talline  purity.  It  appears  however  that  the  Morphia  produced 
by  this  latter  method,  is  less  abundant  and  more  impure  and 
coloured  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  process  of  Robi- 
quet. 

Characters  of  Morphia*  When  pure,  it  crystallizes  in  very 
line,  transparent,  truncated  pyramids,  the  bases  of  which  are 
either  squares  or  rectangles,  occasionally  united  base  to  base, 
and  thereby  forming  octohedra.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  but  dissolves  abundantly  in  heated  alcohol  ; 
and  the  solution  is  intensely  bitter ;  in  aether  it  is  far  less  solu-  ^ 
ble.  It  has  all  the  characters  of  an  alkali ;  affecting  test  j 
papers,  tinged  with  turmeric  or  violets  ;  uniting  with  acids,  | 
and  forming  neutral  salts,  and  decomposing  the  compounds  of  | 
acids  with  metallic  oxides.  It  unites  with  sulphur  by  means  j 
of  heat,  but  the  combination  is  decomposed  at  the  same  in-  | 
stant ;  it  is  incapable  of  forming  soap  with  an  oxidized  oil. 

It  fuses  at  a  moderate  temperature,  when  it  resembles  melted  | 
sulphur,  and  like  that  substance  crystallizes  on  cooling  ;  it  is  ^ 
decomposed  by  distillation,  yielding  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
oil,  and  a  black  resinous  residue,  with  a  peculiar  smell ;  when 
heated  in  contact  with  air,  it  inflames  rapidly  5  the  voltaic 
pile  exerts  but  little  action  upon  it,  yet  wdien  mixed  with  a  j 
globule  of  mercury,  the  latter  appears  to  become  increased  | 
in  bulk,  and  to  change  consistence.  When  analyzed  by  means  j 
of  the  deutoxide  of  copper,  it  yields  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen  ;  and  if  ammonia  has  been  employed,  as  a  precipitant  *1 
in  its  preparation,  wm  shall  also  obtain  some  nitrogen,  but  not 
if  prepared  according  to  the  improved  process  of  Robiquet.  . 
Its  habitudes  wdth  different  bodies  have  not  hitherto  been  | 
sufficiently  investigated,  but  they  are  highly  important,  inas- 
much  as  they  will  explain  the  operation  of  those  various  me 


dicinai  compounds,  into  which  opium  enters  as  a  principal 
ingredient.  Sertuerner  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  effect 
of  the  alcoholic  solution  of  Morphia  on  himself  and  three  of 
his  pupils  ;  he  found,  that  repeated  small  doses  of  half  a  grain 
produced  at  first  decided  excitation,  then  weakness,  numbness, 
and  tendency  to  fainting ;  after  swallowing  vinegar  while  in 
this  condition,  violent  vomiting  was  excited,  profound  sleep 
intervened  in  one  delicate  individual,  and  next  day  he  suffered 
from  nausea,  vomiting,  headach,  anorexia,  constipation,  and 
heaviness,  (Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys,  T.  v.)  This  case  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  show  that  although  Morphia  possesses  the  character¬ 
istic  powers  of  opium,  its  strength  is  by  no  means  commen¬ 
surate  with  its  supposed  concentration.  When  uncombined 
it  exerts  little  or  no  action  in  consequence  of  its  insolubility. 
The  following  history  of  its  saline  compounds  may  be  useful. 

The  Carbonate  crystallizes  in  short  prisms. 

The  Acetate  in  soft  prisms,  very  soluble,  and  extremely 
active. 

The  Sidphate^  in  arborescent  crystals,  very  soluble. 

The  Muriate^  in  plumose  crystals,  much  less  soluble  ;  when 
evaporated,  it  concretes  into  a  shining  white  plumose  mass 
on  cooling. 

The  Nitrates^  in  prisms  grouped  together. 

|The  Meroniate,  in  oblique  prisms,  sparingly  soluble. 

The  Tartrate.)  in  prisms. 

Morphia  is  separated  from  the  above  combinations  by  am¬ 
monia. 

Morphia  is  very  soluble  in  olive  oil,  and  according  to  the 
experiments  of  M.  Majendie,  the  compound  acts  with  great 
intensity ;  with  extractive  matter,  it  forms  a  compound  which 
is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  acids. 

The  solubility  of  Morphia  in  acids  explains  why  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  vinegar  increases  the  powers  of  opium,  (see  voL 
i,p,  167.)  M*  Majendie  considers  Morphia  to  produce  a  more 
purely  soporose  effect  than  opium,  and  that  it  is  moreover 
exempt  from  the  consecute  operation  which  so  generally  ren¬ 
ders  opium  objectionable.  This  opinion,  however,  has  not 
been  confirmed  by  the  trials  made  in  this  country ;  equally 
gratuitous  is  the  assertion  of  the  same  physiologist,  that  by 
ringing  changes  on  the  salts  of  Morphia,  its  hypnotic  effects 
may  be  kept  up  without  increasing  its  dose. 

As  M.  Majendie  considers  the  after  effects  of  opium  to  bey 
independent  of  Morphia,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  point  out 
the  particular  principle  from  which  these  noxious  consequences 
arose,  and  he  accordingly  ascribed  them  to  the  Salt  of  IJerosne.^ 
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now  more  usually  denominated  JSfarcotine,  and  which  may  be 
entirely  removed  from  the  extract  of  opium  by  macerating  it 
in  sulphuric  aether  ;  and  in  this  way,  it  is  said,  a  preparation 
is  obtained  which,  like  Morphia,  is  exempt  from  the  occasional 
bad  consequences  of  the  common  drug  ;  hut  no  satisfactory 
trials  have  yet  been  made  with  it. 

The  Meconic  acid^  when  separated  from  the  residuum  of  the 
magnesian  salt,  as  described  above,  does  not  appear  to  possess 
any  medicinal  activity.  Its  distinguishing  chemical  character 
is,  that  it  produces  an  intensely  red  colour  in  solutions  of  iron  i 
oxidized  ad  maximum.. 

East  India  Opium  is  an  inferior  species  ;  it  differs  from 
Turkey  Opium  in  its  texture  being  less  compact,  and  much 
softer ;  its  colour  darker;  its  narcotic  odour  fainter,  but  com¬ 
bined  with  a  strong  empyreuma,  and  in  its  taste  being  more 
bitter,  but  less  acrimonious.  According  to  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  Turkey  Opium  contains  three  times 
more  morphia  than  the  East  India  variety.  This  latter,  when 
triturated  with  water,  is  taken  up  without  any  residuum ;  hence 
it  contains  no  gluten,  but  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  more  abun¬ 
dant,  as  appears  from  the  relative  proportion  of  precipitate 
produced  by  oxalic  acid.  The  solution  of  the  acetate  of  ba¬ 
rytes,  whilst  it  occasions  no  disturbance  in  the  solutions  of  the 
Turkey  variety,  produces  a  copious  precipitate  with  the  East 
Indian. 

Med.  Uses.  Are  so  well  known  that  a  few  practical  remarks 
will  suffice. 

Chemistry,  it  appears,  has  developed  the  principle  of  its 
activity,  and  accumulated  experience  has  established  the  value 
and  importance  of  its  medicinal  applications,  but  Physiology 
is  still  unable  to  demonstrate  the  manner  in  which  it  produces  ; 
its  effects.  It  must  be  admitted  that  its  primary  operation  is 
that  of  a  powerful  and  diffusible  stimulant,  but  it  is  immediately 
followed  by  narcotic  and  sedative  effects,  which  are  far  greater 
than  could  have  been  inferred  from  the  degree  of  previous 
excitement,  and  hence  much  keen  controversy  has  arisen  in 
the  schools  concerning  its  modus  operands  {see  voL  i.  p.  103.) 

In  large  doses,  the  primary  excitement  is  scarcely  apparent, 
but  the  powers  of  life  are  instantly  depressed,  drowsiness  and  i| 
stupor  succeed,  and  when  the  dose  is  excessive,  these  are  fol-  *1 
lowed  by  delirium,  stertorous  breathing,  cold  sweats,  convul-  • 
sions,  and  apoplectic  death.  Its  stimulant  effects  are  apparent  ^ 

*  Forty  thousand  pounds  weight  of  Opium,  are  annually  imported  into  the  i 
nort  of  I.ondon. 
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^iiij  m  small  doses,  by  which  the  energy  of  the  mind,^  the 
strength  of  the  pulse,  and  the  heat  of  the  t3ody,  are  consider¬ 
ably  increased,  but  all  the  secretions  and  excretions,  except  the 
cuticulart  discharge,  are  diminished  ;  for  example,  the  faeces 
of  persons,  after  the  use  of  opium,  are  not  unfrequently  clay» 
coloured,  from  the  suspension  of  the  biliary  secretion  5  this 
circumstance  suggests  some  important  precautions  with  respect 
to  its  exhibition.  Opium,  when  properly  directed,  is  capable^ 
of  fulfilling  two  great  indications  ;  1st,  of  supporting  the  powers 
of  life,  and  2d,  of  allaying  spasm,  pain,  and  irritation,  and  of 
blunting  that  morbid  susceptibility  of  impression,  which  so  fre¬ 
quently  attends  fever.  Its  use  is  contra-indicated  in  all  cases 
where  inflammatory  action  prevails,  as  in  pulmonary  affections 
attended  with  an  accelerated  circulation  and  a  dry  hard  cough.| 
It  is  employed  by  some  of  the  oriental  nations  for  the  same 
purposes  that  we  take  spirituous  potations  :  by  the  Turks 
especially,  to  whom  our  more  generous  beverages  are  prohi¬ 
bited  by  religious  prejudice,  opium  is  solicited  to  inspire 

*  It  has  been  stated  in  the  Historical  Introduction  to  this  work,  (vol.  i, 

2-1)  that  the  nepenthe^  which  Helen  mixed  with  wine,  and  gave  to  the  guests  of 
Menelaus,  was  probably  opium  \  such  was  the  opinion  of  Sprengel^  expressed 
in  his  History  of  Botany.  Other  authors  have  entertained  a  different  belief. 
Delile^  in  his  “  Flora  Egyptiaca,”  considers  it  to  have  been  a  preparation  of 
hyoscyamus  albus.  Dr.  Christen.,  in  his  late  elaborate  Dissertation  on  Opium, 
agrees  with  Forbes.,  who  states,  in  his  Oriental  Memoirs,  that  in  Hindostan 
Bendschi  i.  e.  nepenthe.,  is  prepared  from  the  cannabis  saliva  of  Linnaeus. 
Lindner  informs  us  that  bangue  is  prepared  from  the  dried  leaves  of  the  wild 
cannabis.,  the  smoke  of  which  is  said  to  be  more  narcotic  than  even  that  of 
opium.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  good  reason  for  supposing  that  Indian 
bangue  is  a  compound  of  several  ingredients.  Ray  says  that  he  learned  from 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  that  the  principal  ingredient  was  not  hemp,  but  a  plant  some¬ 
what  like  it. 

t  The  operation  of  Opium  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with  an  itching,  or 
sense  of  pricking  of  the  skin,  which  is  sometimes  terminated  by  a  species  of 
miliary  eruption. 

f  Opium  is  the  Quack’s  sheet  anchor.  The  various  nostrums  advertised  as 
“  Cough  Drops.,  for  the  cure  of  colds,  asthmas,  catarrhs,  &c.”  are  preparations 
of  Opium  very  similar  to  paregoric  elixir.  Pectoeal  Balsam  of  LiauoR- 
ICE,  and  Essence  of  Coltsfoot,  are  combinations  of  this  kind.  Grindle’s 
Cough  Drops,  are  a  preparation  of  the  same  description,  only  made  with 
Rectified,  instead  of  Proof  Spirit,  and  consequently  more  highly  charged  with 
stimulant  materials.  The  mischief,”  observes  Dr.  Fothergill,  ‘‘  that  has 
proceeded  from  the  /leaZmg  anodynes  of  quacks  can  be  scarcely  imagined ;  for 
in  coughs,  arising  from  suppressed  perspiration,  or  an  inflammatory  diathesis, 
Opiates  generally  do  harm.” 

SatJiRE’s  Elixir.  Opium,  camphor,  serpentaria,  sub-carbonate  of  potass, 
anise  and  fennel  seeds,  made  into  a  tincture,  and  coloured  with  cochineal. 

Ford’s  Balsam  of  Horehound.  This  nostrum  may  very  properly  be 
classed  under  the  present  head.  It  consists  of  an  aqueous  infusion  of  hore- 
hound  and  liquorice  root,  with  double  the  proportion  of  proof  spirit  or  brandy ; 
to  which  is  then  added,  opium.,  camphor,  benzoin,  squills,  oil  of  aniseed,  and 
honey. 
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courage,  or  to  invigorate  fortitude  ; — to  soothe  sorrow,  or  to 
dissipate  the  remembrance  of  misfortune ; — to  awaken  the  } 
fancy  to  more  brilliant  exertions,  or  to  create  that  mild  com-  \ 
posure  and  serenity  of  feeling,  which  is  so  desirable  after  the  | 
cares  and  solicitudes  of  an  active,  perplexing,  and  arduous  i 
scene  :  like  spirituous  liquors  among  other  people,  it  is  in  short  \ 
the  support  of  the  coward,“the  solace  of  the  wretched, — and  | 
the  daily  source  of  intoxication  to  the  debauchee.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  this,  spirit  and  opium  are  by  no  means  parallel 
^  medicines  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  substance  offers  the  best 
*  remedy  for  the  Mania  a  Potu,  and  in  cases  of  habitual  drunk¬ 
enness  from  alcohol,  where  our  wish  is  to  abstract  the  spirit,  j 
but  are  for  obvious  reasons  unable  so  to  do, we  may  frequently  j 
alternate  its  use  with  that  of  opium,  with  considerable  ad-  i 
vantage.  ' 

In  combination,  the  medical  powers  of  opium  are  wonder-  ^ 
fully  extended,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  disease  in  which  it  i 
may  not,  during  some  of  its  stages,  be  rendered  useful.  By  \ 
diminishing  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  valuable  and  efficacious  corrigent  to  many  important  s 
medicines,  and  thus  frequently  favours  their  absorption  and  I 
introduction  into  the  system,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  exhibition  1 
of  mercurial  alteratives,  (Form.  1 41,)  and  in  certain  diuretic  : 
combinations,  (Form.  100,  106,  107,  1 10,)  in  combination  with  ; 
antimonials,  and  with  ipecacuan,  its  narcotic  powers  are  obvi-  [ 
ated,  and  sudorific  results  are  obtained.  See  Puh.  Ipecac,  co, 
(Form.  1 17,  1 19,  124,  125,  127, 130.)  Forms  or  Exhibition. 

In  substance,  or  under  the  form  of  tincture.  When  we  wish  i 
to  continue  the  operation  of  opium,  and  not  to  obtain  its  full  i 
effects  at  once,  it  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  some  i 
substance  capable  of  retarding  its  solution  in  the  stomach,  as  i 
gum  resins.  See  Pilulce  and  Form.  10,  11,  12,  13.  A  watery 
infusion,  made  by  infusing  powdered  opium  in  boiling  water,  will 
often  operate  without  producing  that  distressing  nausea  and  head- 
ach  which  so  frequently  follow  the  use  of  this  substance.  With 
respect,  however,  to  the  best  modes  of  correcting  the  operation 
of  this  remedy,  see  vol.  i.  p.  195,  and  196.  Dr.  Porter  of 
Bristol  has  introduced  to  our  notice  a  solution  of  opium  in  citric 
acid;  his  formula"^  for  its  preparation  is  subjoined, because  I  am  i 
of  opinion  that  it  merits  the  attention  of  the  practitioner;  I  have  t 
lately  submitted  it  to  the  test  of  experience,  and  it  certainly 

*  LiauoR  Mokphii  Citratis.  R  Opii  Crudi  Optimi  ^iv  ;  Acidi  Citrici 
(Cryst :)  ^ij  ;  semel  inmortario  lapideo  contunde,  dein  aquae  distillatae  bulli- 
eutis  oj  affunde  ;  et  intime  misceantur  ;  macera  per  horas  vi^inti  quatuor ;  per 
char  tarn  bibnlosam  cola. 
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possesses  the  merit  ot*  a  powerful  anodyne,  operating  with  less 
disturbance  than  the  more  ordinary  forms  of  this  substance.  I 
also  take  this  opportunity  of  stating,  that  the  pyro-ligneous  acid 
manufactured  by  Beaufoy  was  used  as  a  menstruum,  and  the 
effect  of  the  solution  was  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Porter.  When 
the  stomach  rejects  altogether  the  internal  exhibition  of  opium, 
it  may  be  successfully  applied  along  the  spine,  by  friction,  with 
the  camphor  liniment;  a  piece  of  solid  opium  introduced  into 
the  rectum,  or  dissolved  in  some  appropriate  solvent,  and 
injected  as  an  enema,  affords  also  considerable  relief  in  spas¬ 
modic  affections  of  the  bowels,  and  in  painful  diseases  of  the 
prostate  gland,  or  bladder,  {Form.  9.)  Incompatible  Sub¬ 
stances.  Oxy -muriate  of  mercury  ;  acetate  of  lead  j  alkalies^ 
infusions  of  galls,  and  of  yellow  cinchona.  Orfila  states  that 
the  decoction  of  Coffee  is  less  energetic  as  an  antidote,  than 
the  infusion.  When  we  intend  the  opium  to  act  as  a  sedative, 
we  should  not  combine  it  with  stimulants.  The  Edinburgh 
College  certainly  erred  in  this  respect,  when  they  made  pepper 
an  ingredient  in  their  Pilulce  Opiates.  In  combination  with 
vegetable  acids,  its  narcotic  powers  are  increased,*  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  formation  of  soluble  salts  wdth  morphia.'^  When 

*  The  Black  Drop,  or  The  Lancaster.,  or  Q^uaker''s  Black  Drop.  This 
preparation,  which  has  been  long  known  and  esteemed,  as  being  more  power¬ 
ful  in  its  operation,  and  less  distressing  in  its  effects,  than  any  tincture  of  opium, 
has,  until  lately,  been  involv^ed  in  much  obscurity ;  the  papers  however  of  the 
late  Edward  Walton,  of  Sunderland-,  one  of  the  near  relations  of  the  original 
proprietor,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Dr,  Armstrong,  that  gentleman  has 
obliged  the  profession  by  publishing  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared,  and  is 
as  follows  : — “  Take  half  a  pound  of  opium  sliced ;  three  pints  of  good  ver¬ 
juice,  (juice  of  the  wild  crab,)  and  one  and  a  half  ounce  of  nutmegs,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  saffron.  Boil  them  to  a  proper  thickness,  then  add  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  two  spoonsful  of  yeast.  Set  the  whole  in  a  Avarm  place 
near  the  fire,  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  then  place  it  in  the  open  air  until  it  be¬ 
comes  a  syrup  ;  lastly,  decant,  filter,  and  bottle  it  up,  adding  a  little  sugar  to 
each  bottle.”  One  drop  of  this  preparation's  considered  equal  to  about  three 
of  the  Tincture  of  Opium.  P.  L.-  It  would  appear  that  an  Acetate  of  Mor¬ 
phia  is  formed,  which  is  more  active,  and  less  distressing  in  its  effects,  than  any 
other  narcotic  combination. 

The  French  Codex  contains  directions  for  preparing  a  compound  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Black  Drop ;  viz. 

ViNUM  Opiatum  f^ERMENTATioNE  Paratfm,  or  Guttoe.,  seu  Laudanum 
Abbatis  Rousseau.  Take  of  white  honey,  twelve  ounces ;  warm  water,  three 
pounds  ;  dissolve  the  honey  in  the  water,  pour  it  into  a  matrass,  and  set  it  aside 
in  a  warm  place  :  as  soon  as  fermentation  has  commenced,  add  four  ounces  of 
good  opium,  having  previously  dissolved,  or  rather  diffused  it  in  twelve  ounces 
of  water ;  alloAV  them  to  ferment  together  for  a  month,  then  evaporate  until 
ten  ounces  only  remain,  filter,  and  add  four  ounces  and  a  half  of  alcohol. 

LiauoR  Opii  Sedativus.  Under  this  name,  Mr.  Battley,  of  Fore-street, 
London,  has  introduced  a  narcotic  preparation,  which  it  is  generally  supposed 
owes  its  efficacy  to  the  acetate  of  morphia ;  on  being  kept,  hoAvever,  I  found 
that  it  underwent  some  important  change,  during  which  so  much  air  was  dis- 


the  opium  however  has  passed  out  of  the  primae  vias,  vinegar 
and  acids  are  then  the  best  remedies  for  counteracting  its 
effects ;  (see  voL  i,  page  167.)  Dose,  must  be  varied,  according 
to  the  intention  of  the  prescriber,  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease.  A  quarter  of  a  grain, 

■  frequently  repeated,  will  keep  up  its  exhilarating  influence  ; 
(Form,  15)  from  gr.  j  to  ij  acts  as  a  narcotic  ;  its  power  on  the 
system  soon  becomes  weaker ;  and  from  habitual  use  it  is  so 
much  impaired  that  very  large  doses  are  required  to  produce 
its  usual  effects.  Russel  observes  that  the  effects  of  opium  on 
those-  addicted  to  its  use,  are  at  first  obstinate  costiveness,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  diarrhoea  and  flatulence,  with  loss  of  appetite  and  a 
sottish  appearance  ;  the  teeth  decay,  the  memory  fails,  and  the 
unhappy  sufferer  prematurely  sinks  into  the  grave.  Oeficinal 
Prep.  Gr.  j  of  opium  is  contained  in  Confect*  Opii*  L.  grs. 

36.  Fleet*  Opii*  E.  grs.  43.  Fleet*  Catechu*  E.  grs.  193.  (JF.) 
Fleet*  Catechu*  comp.  D.  grs.  199.  (Jp.)  Pil*  Saponis  cum 
opio*  L.  grs.  5.  Pil*  Opiat.  E.  grs.  10.  Pil*  e  Styrace*  D. 
grs.  5.  Pulv*  Corn*  ust*  cum  Opio*  L.  grs.  10.  Pulv.  Cret. 
comp,  cu7n  Opio*  L.  grs.  40.  Pulv.  Ipecac*  comp*  L.E.  grs. 

10.  (1^.)  Pulv*  Kino.  comp.  L.  grs.  20.  (Jp.)  Tinct*  Opii* 

L.  m  19.  Tinct*  Camphor*  comp*  L.  f§ss.  Tinct*  Opii  ammon* 

E.  f3j»  Troch*  Glycyrr*  cum  Opio*  E.  3j»  Vinum  Opii.  L.  ; 
^rrilT.  Adulterations.  The  Ojomm,  when  good,  is 

covered  with  leaves,  and  the  reddish  capsules  of  some  species  ; 
of  rumex  ^  the  inferior  kinds  have  none  of  these  capsules  j 

engaged  as  to  blow  out  the  cork  from  the  bottle  with  violence.  This  is  an  in¬ 
superable  objection  to  its  admission  into  practice. 

In  publishing  the  above  statement,  I  have  unfortunately  been  the  cause  of  ! 
much  unnecessary  Ink-shed.  A  letter,  by  Mr.  Battley,  has  been  industriously  ; 
circulated  through  the  different  ranks  of  the  profession,  purporting  to  be  an  i 
apology  for  his  preparation,  but  after  a  careful  perusal  of  it,  instead  of  being  ; 
able  to  discover  any  argument  in  its  favour,  we  receive  a  full  acknowledgment  i 
of  the  validity  of  the  objection  above  stated.  “  I  explained  to  Dr.  Paris,  that 
the  liability  of  the  solution  to  undergo  changes,  was  a  defect  in  the  prepa-  1 
ration,  but  that  the  addition  of  a  little  spirit  would  prevent  decomposition,”  | 
and  yet  in  the  next  sentence  he  tells  us,  that  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  most  i 
beneficial,  “  the  addition  of  spirit  would  be  highly  improper.”  See  Medical 
Repository^  vol.  xiii.  p.  273. 

But  the  circumstance  which  has  excited  the  greatest  indignation  in  the  mind  J 
of  Mr.  Battley,  is  my  having  applied  the  term  nostrum  to  his  preparation.  i 
V  Every  medicine  that  is  prepared  by  a  secret  process,  and  sold  for  the  private  i 
advantage  of  an  individual,  is  properly  designated  a  nostrum.  And  I  am  at  i 
a  loss  to  discover  any  feature  in  the  present  case  that  can  entitle  it  to  be  con-  I 
sidered  as  an  exception  to  this  general  rule ;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Battley  is  inclined  | 
to  be  hypercritical,  and  as  the  preparation  is  not  indebted  to  him,  but  to  We-  Ij 
delius  or  Le  Mort,  for  its  origin,  is  prepared  to  exclaim  with  the  Roman  Poet :  j 

Quae  non  fecirans  ipsi  vix  ea  nostra  voco.”  i 
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adhering  to  them.  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  the  extract 
of  liquorice  ;  it  should  be  regarded  as  bad  when  it  is  very  soft 
or  friable,  of  an  intensely  black  colour,  or  mixed  with  many  im¬ 
purities,  when  it  has  a  sweetish  taste,  or  marks  paper  with  a 
brown  continuous  streak  when  drawn  across  it,  or  when  it 
melts  like  wax,  and  makes  a  yellow  solution  in  water.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  in  cutting  a  mass  of  opium,  bullets  and 
stones  have  been  found  imbedded  in  it,  a  fraud  which  is  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Turks,  from  which  the  retailer  alone  suffers.  It 
is  also  adulterated  with  the  extract  of  poppy  capsules,  or  of 
the  whole  plant ;  with  that  of  chj-lidonmm  fuajm,  with  gum 
arabic  or  tragacanth,  with  the  oil  of  linseed,  and  even  with 
the  dung  of  oxen. 

OVUM.  L.  /Phasianus  Callus. \  The  Egg  of  the 
^  Ovum,  ^  Domestic  Fowl, 

ViTELLUS,  The  Yolk  or  Yelk,  is  principally  employed  in 
pharmaceutical  operations,  for  rendering  oils  and  balsams 
miscible  with  water.  It  is  gently  laxative. 

Oleum  e  vitellis,  Oil  of  Eggs.  Obtained  by  boiling  the 
yelks,  and  then  submitting  them  to  pressure  ;  fifty  eggs  yield 
about  5  oz.  of  oil.  It  is  introduced  into  the  Paris  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  being  much  employed  on  the  continent  for  killing 
mercury. 

'  Albumen.  Used  principally  for  clarifying  turbid  liquors. 

Testa.  Similar  to  other  absorbents. 

OXYMEL  SIMPLEX.  L.D.  Mel  Acetatum.  P.L.  1787, 

Simple  Oxymel,^ 

This  composition  of  honey  and  acetic  acid  has  been  loag 

*  Godbold’s  Vegetable  Balsam.  In  the  specification  of  the  Patent  for 
this  nostrum  forty-two  different  vegetables  are  directed  to  be  distilled  “  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  their  essences,  which  are  to  be  preserved  separately  and 
apart  from  each  other,  in  syrups,  and  are  to  be  mixed  with  the  following  gums 
and  drugs,  viz.  Gum  Dragon,  Gum  Guaiacum,  Gum  Arabic,  and  Gum  Canada, 
these  being  disyilved  in  double  distilled  vinegar,  with  a  quantity  of  Storax 
dissolved  in  Spirits  of  Wine  and  Oil  of  Cinnamon.  It  is  to  be  bottled  off,  and 
kept  three  years  before  it  is  fit  to  be  administered  for  the  Cure  of  Consump¬ 
tion,  or  Any  Asthmatic  Complaint,”  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that 
no  such  directions  ever  are,  or  indeed  ever  could  be  followed ;  m  short  the 
“  Balsam”  is  little  else  than  simple  oxymel.  It  is,  however,  not  a  little 
curious  that  among  the  forty-two  plants  enumerated,  there  should  be  several 
that  would  on  distillation  yield  Prussic  acid,  such  as  the  Bays. '  Vf  e  wonder 
that  this  accidental  circumstance  has  not  been  noticed,  and  turned  to  account, 
by  some  of  those  worthy  disciples  of  Esculapius  who  live  by  the  credulity  of 
man]«nd,  and,  as  Falstaff  expresses  it,  “  Turn  diseases  to  a  commodity.'''’ 
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valued  on  account  of  its  detergent  qualities,  and  has  accord¬ 
ingly  been  much  used  as  the  basis  of  gargles,  and  expectorant 
remedies* 

OXYMEL  SCILLjE.  L.D.  Oxymel  Scilliticum. 

P.  L,  1720.  1745.  Oxymel  of  Squills. 

This  preparation  certainly  possesses  considerable  powers  as 
an  expectorant ;  especially  if  allowed  to  pass  slowly  over  the 
fauces,  as  when  applied  in  the  form  of  a  linctus,  {Form  :  135,) 
which  by  stimulating  the  top  of  the  trachea  may  possibly  act, 
by  a  kind  of  “  contiguous  sympathy upon  the  pulmonary 
structure,"^  and  thereby  increase  the  activity  of  the  exhalant 
vessels,  and  so  dilute  the  mucus  contained  in  the  follicles  as 
to  cause  it  to  be  pbured  out  in  a  less  viscid  form,  and  conse¬ 
quently  in  a  state  to  be  more  easily  brought  up  by  expectora¬ 
tion.  ’  Its  action  will  also  admit  of  another  explanation,  but 
for  this  see  vol.  l.jt?.  133.  Dose,  from  f3ss  to  fsij*  In  larger 
doses  it  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  vomiting,  espe-  : 
cially  in  hooping  cough.  ! 

PAPAVERIS  CAPSULE.  L.E.D. 

(Papaver  Somniferum.  Capsulce  Matures.) 

Poppy  Capsules,  or  Poppy  heads. 

These  capsules  are  employed  in  medicine  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  a  decoction,  to  be  applied  as  an  anodyne  fomenta¬ 
tion,  see  Decoctum  Papaveris,  and  a  syrup  of  hypnotic  quali¬ 
ties,  see  Papaveris, 

The  seeds  of  the  poppy  capsules  are  not  directly  used  for 
any  medicinal  purposes,  but  they  yield  a  fixed  oil  which  is 
daily  met  with  in  the  market,  and  is  frequently  used  to  adul¬ 
terate  Olive  Oil,  which  see.  As  an  article  of  trade  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  very  inferior  to  the  other  fixed  oils ;  it  burns  very 
badly,  and  yields  a  great  quantity  of  smoke.  To  the  pharma¬ 
ceutic  chemist  it  is  an  article  of  interest  from  the  controver¬ 
sies  to  which  it  has  given  origin,!  j 

I 

^  It  is  in  this  manner,  I  apprehend,  that  stimulating  syrups  will  frequently  j 
.remove  hoarseness. 

t  Although  it  has  been  long  known  that  the  seeds  of  the  poppy,  and  the 
oil  obtained  from  them  by  expression,  do  not  possess  any  of  the  narcotic  pro- 
i  perties  of  the  plant,  and  that  they  were  even  baked  into  cakes  and  used  as  an  | 

B-rticle  of  food  by  the  ancients,  yet  has  there  been  in  later  times  very  consider-  ij 

able  contention  respecting  the  propriety  and  safety  of  usinsc  such  oil.  The  i 
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[PHYTOLACCA  DECANDRA. 

W,  IL  828-  Bw^  L  39.  Bn,  II,  2 13.  Radix, 
Poke'-weed,  Pig eon^ berries,  American  Kight shade.  The  Root» 

Specific  Character.  Leaves  large,  scattered,  ovate,  ob« 
long,  acute  at  both  ends^  entire,  smooth  ;  stems  small,  six  or 
seven  feet  high,  round,  smooth,  branched,  when  young,  of  a 
bright  green  colour,  changing  to  purple  after  the  berries 
ripen  \  flowers  in  long  pedunculated  racemes  of  a  dull  white 
colour,  succeeded  by  long  clusters  of  flattened  and  dark 
purple-coloured  berries ;  root  perennial,  large,  and  fibrous. 
Grows  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  most  commonly 
by  the  sides  of  roads  and  hedges.  When  it  has  grown  to 
maturity,  the  whole  plant  possesses  medicinal  qualities,  but 
the  root  is  the  most  active  part  of  it,  and  that  which  will  now 
be  most  particularly  noticed.  Sensible  Properties.  Odour, 
none ;  Taste,  sweetish ;  Colour,  whitish,  or  ash-coloured ; 
Form,  large,  fleshy,  and  spongy.  I  have  seen  it  from  eight  to 
ten  inches  in  diameter.  Solubility.  Alcohol,  wine,  and 
water,  all  extract  some  portion,  but  none  of  them  the  whole 
virtues  of  the  root.  Chemical  Composition.  The  stalks  of 
the  plant  contain  a  large  proportion  of  caustic  potash,  and  an 
acid,  similar  in  its  properties- to  the  malic  a,cid—iBraconnot,) 
The  roots  yield  a  variety  of  extractive  matter ;  its  medici¬ 
nal  qualities  seem  to  reside  in  this  latter  principle- — (Bigelow,) 

cultivation  of  the  Poppy  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  of  its  seeds,  as  an  article  of 
food,  has  long  been  carried  on  in  France,  Brabant,  and  Germany  ;  and  more 
recently  in  Holland,  At  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  use  of  the  Poppy  manifested  itself  in  France,  and  became  so  vio¬ 
lent,  that  the  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Police  of  Paris  ordered  the  medical 
faculty  of  that  city  to  make  the  strictest  examination  concerning  this  point, 
and  they  accordingly  reported  that,  as  there  is  nothing  narcotic  or  prejudicial 
to  health  in  the  oil,  the  use  of  it  might  be  permitted.  But  this  decision  was 
unsatisfactory  ;  and  popular  clamour  determined  the  Court  to  pass  a  decree  in 
1718,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  Poppy  Oil,  whether  mixed  or  unmixed !  The  sale 
of  the  article,  however,  notwithstanding  this  most  singular  decree,  was  clan¬ 
destinely  encouraged,  and  it  gradually  increased  until  the  year  1735,  when  the 
Court  issued  a  severe  decree,  enjoining  the  superintendent  to  mix  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  extract  of  Turpentine  with  every  cask  containing  1100 
lbs.  of  this  oil,  of  which  no  less  than  2000  casks  were  consumed  in  Paris  alone. 
But  the  secret  demand  for  it  increased  until  1773,  when  a  Society  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  undertook  to  examine  the  question,  and  the  result  of  their  labours  had 
the  effect  of  reversing  the  prohibition,  and  of  convincing  the  multitude  that 
their  fears  were  entirely  unfounded,  and  that  there  was  really  no  narcotic 
power,  nor  any  secret  mischief  in  the  article. 
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Medical  Use.  The  medicinal  properties  of  the  roots  and 
leaves  of  the  Phytolacca  were  carefully  investigated,  and  the 
results  of  considerable  experimental  inquiry  on  the  subject, 
published  in  1817  by  George  Haywood,  M.  D.  The  obser¬ 
vations  by  Dr,  Bigelow,  and  others  who  have  more  recently 
used  it,  appear  to  confirm  the  following  conclusions  of  Dr.  H. 
which  I  extract  from  his  paper,  (n  speaking  of  the  root,  he 
n/  says,  “  Ten  grains  sometimes  produced  vomiting,  and  fifteen 
usually  operated  both  on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  though  I 
soon  found  that  I  could  not  calculate  with  any  certainty  upon 
the  effects  of  any  quantity  less  than  a  scruple,  which  was  ad¬ 
ministered  in  every  instance  with  perfect  safety.  F rom  nearly 
thirty  cases,  in  which  I  have  used  the  powdered  root  in  the  | 
dose  of  a  scruple,  I  have  been  led  to  remark,  that  the  quantity 
has  always  operated,  excepting  in  one  case,  as  an  emetic  and 
cathartic,  usually  three  or  four  times  thoroughly,  though  never 
severely ;  that  in  general  it  commences  its  operation  on  the  | 

stomach  in  an  hour,  and  rarely  continues  longer  than  four.  I 

That  it  excites  little  or  no  nausea  previous  to  its  operation  ; 
and  though  it  makes  a  powerful  impression  on  the  system,  it 
never  has  produced  any  disagreeable  or  unusual  symptoms. 

I  have  never  noticed  any  dizziness,  vertigo,  or  stupor  from 
it,  and  1  have  always  been  particular  in  my  inquiries  to  ascer¬ 
tain  if  any  such  effects  took  place.  1  afterward  gave  it  in 
the  dose  of  half  a  drachm,  and  found  that  it  operated  in  every 
instance  longer  and  more  powerfully  than  a  scruple. Dr. 

H.  found  that  though  the  leaves  possessed  in  some  measure 
the  properties  of  the  root,  it  was  in  a  much  feebler  degkxe  ; 
that  both  operated  more  powerfully  on  the  stomach  than  on 
the  bowels  ;  he  seldom  if  ever  witnessed  any  narcotic  effects 
from  either  of  them,  in  his  own  practice.  He  employed  the 
roots  and  leaves,  in  powder,  in  alcoholic  and  vinous  tincture, 
and  in  decoction,  and  was  satisfied  that  the  powdered  roots  in 
substance  acted  most  promptly.  Applied  externally,  the  Phy¬ 
tolacca  has  been  found  serviceable  in  removing  psora  and 
other  cutaneous  diseases.  For  this  purpose  it  may  be  used  in 
the  form  of  decoction,  or  it  may  be  made  into  an  ointment,  by 
mixing  3  ij  of  the  powdered  root  with  of  lard. — I.] 
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FILUL^.  L.E.D.  PiUs. 


For  general  instructions  respecting  the  formation  and  admi^ 
nistration  of  pills,  the  practitioner  must  refer  to  the  Jirst  volume 
of  this  work,  page  232. 

Officinal  Pills. 

Pilule  Aloes  Composite.  L,  Extract  of  Aloes^heo parts ^ 
extract  of  gentian,  (^)  one  part,  with  oil  of  carrawaj  ;  (IS) 
to  which  syrup  is  unnecessarily  added.  It  is  a  useful  pill  in 
habitual  costiveness.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  Qj. 

PiLULjE  Aloes  et  Assafcetid^.  E.  Powdered  aloes,  assa- 
foetida  (^)  and  soap,  (IL)  equal  parts.  Anodyne  and  cathartic-; 
a  very  useful  combination  in  dyspepsia  attended  with  flatulence. 
Dose,  grs.  X. 

Pilule  Aloes  cum  Myrrha.  L,  Pilules  Ruji.  P.L.  1745. 
Extract  of  aloe,  two  parts,  saffron  and  Myrrh,  (e)  one  pari, 
syrup,  q.  s.  This  is  a  very  ancient  form  of  preparation,  and 
is  described  by  Rhazes,  It  is  stimulant  and  cathartic.  {Form,. 
11,  81,  98,  99.)  Dose,  grs.  x  to 

Pilule  Aloes  cum  Colocynthide.  E.  This  pill  is  known 
by  the  popular  name  of  Pil,  Coccies,  signifies  a  seed, 

and  the  term  was  first  applied  to  this  preparation  by  Rhazes. 
It  consists  of  eight  parts  of  aloes  and  scammony ;  four  of 
colocynth  ;  and  one  part  of  oil  of  cloves,  (IB)  and  of  sulphate 
of  potass  with  sulphur,  olim  Sal  Polycrest,  It  is  more  power¬ 
ful  in  its  operation  than  the  simple  aloetic  pills. 

Pilule  Cambogi^  Composite.  L.  Gamboge,  extract  of 
aloe,  and  compound  powder  of  cinnamon  one  part,  soap  two 
parts  ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  209,  and  Form,  88. 

Pilule  Ferri  Composite.  L.  This  combination  is 
analogous  to  that  of  Griffith’s  mixture.  Dose,  gr.  x  to  Bj. 
Form,  99.  They  become  extremely  hard  by  keeping. 

Pilule  Galbani  Composite.  L.  Pil.  Gurnmoses,  P.  L, 
1745.  We  are  here  presented  with  a  combination  of  foetid 
gums,  in  whic^i  assafoetida  is  the  most  potent  article.  Anti- 
spasmodic  and  emmenagogue.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  Qj.  See  Form* 
10,  27,  98. 

PiLULiE  Hydrargyri.  L.E.D.  Pil.  Mercuriales.  P.L.  1745. 
vulgo.  The  Blue  PUL  The  mercury  in  this  preparation  is  not, 
as  it  was  formerly  considered,  in  a  state  of  mere  mechanical 

*  As  these  pills  are  liable  to  become  hard  and  insoluble  by  being  kept,  it  i6 
better  to  keep  the  ingredients  in  powder,  and  to  form  them  extemporaneoiisTy 
with  a  little  syrup. 
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division,  but  in  that  of  a  black  oxide,  upon  which  its  activitj 
as  a  remedy  undoubtedly  depends  ;  for  mercury  in  its  metallic 
state  is  entirely  inert  with  regard  to  the  living  system.  Various 
substances  have  at  different  times  been  triturated  with  the 
mercury,  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  or  killing  it,  by 
effecting  the  mechanical  division,  and  subsequent  oxidation  of 
^  its  particles,  as  manna,  melasses,  &;c.  Conserve  of  Roses  is 
now  generally  preferred  for  this  purpose,  although  Swediaur 
suspects  that  the  astringent  principle  of  this  conserve  invali¬ 
dates  the  effects  of  the  mercury.  ‘‘  I  have,”  says  he,  given 
these  pills  to  several  patients  for  a  long  time,  without  any 
symptom  of  salivation.”  Mr.  Abernethy  observes  in  his 
surgical  works,  that  the  Pilules  Hydrargyri  are  uncertain  in 
their  effects  ;  and  that  some  of  the  students  at  the  hospital  on 
examining  them,  and  different  parcels  of  the  conserve  of  roses, 
say  that  the  sulphuric  acid  may  be  discovered  in  each.  Nor  is 
it  improbable  that  in  making  the  conserve  for  sale,  some  of  this 
acid  may  be  added  to  brighten  the  colour  ;  and  if  so,  the  mer» 
curial  pill  which  is  made  from  it  may  contain,  in  varying  propor¬ 
tions,  some  of  that  highly  deleterious  compound,  the  subsulphate 
of  mercury.  When  any  of  the  gums  are  employed  for  killing  the 
metal,  the  pills  soon  become  hard  and  brittle,  and  after  some 
time  the  mercury  is  liable  to  run  into  its  metallic  state.  The 
pill-mass,  when  rendered  thinner  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
water,  and  extended  on  a  piece  of  paper,  ought  not  to  exhibit 
.  any  metallic  globules  ;  in  this  examination,  however,  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  be  betrayed  by  the  fallacious  appearance  i 
which  is  frequently  presented  by  small  crystals  of  saccharine  ! 
matter.  The  relative  proportion  of  mercury  contained  in  the  ! 
mass  can  be  ascertained  only  by  its  weight.  The  blue  pill  is  i 
made  at  Apothecaries’  Hall  by  a  very  ingenious  machine  i 
actuated  by  steam,  and  which  rubs  as  well  as  rolls  the  materials,  i 
and  it  is  said  that  the  pill  thus  made  is  more  active  than  that  i 
produced  in  the  ordinary  way  Med.  Uses.  It  is  by  far  the  i 
Vi  best  form  for  the  internal  exhibition  of  mercury  ;  where  it  is  i 
intended  to  act  upon  the  system  as  an  alterative,  it  should  be  i 
administered  in  doses  of  from  grs.  iv  to  vj  ;  if  it  occasion  any  t 
action  on  the  bowels,  it  may  be  conjoined  with  opium  ;  some-  • 
times  a  few  grains  of  rhubarb,  exhibited  every  morning,  will  ii! 
impart  such  a  tone  to  the  intestines,  as  to  enable  them  to  '  ; 
resist  the  mercurial  irritation.  In  cases  where  the  form  of  • 
pill  is  objectionable,  it  may  be  readily  suspended  by  the  aid  of  ; 
mucilage  in  some  aqueous  vehicle  ;  when  exhibited  in  doses  of  : 
grs.  X  to  Bj,  it  acts  as  a  mild  but  efficient  purgative.  Form. 
79,  lOG.  One  grain  of  raercurv  is  contained  in  four  gi’ains  oU 


the  uiass,  made  according  to  the  London  and  Dublin  formulsey 
and  in  three  grains  according  to  that  of  Edinburgh.  For  the 
specific  effects  of  mercury,  see  Ung.  Hydrarg. 

Pilule  Hydrargyri  Sub-muriatis  CoMPOSiTiE.  L.E. 
Olim  Plummer'^ s  Pills.  They  consist  of  one  pari  of  calomel 
and  precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony,  {%})  and  two  parts  of 
guaiac  (^)  made  into  form  with  mucilage.  It  is  a  very  useful 
alterative,  especially  in  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  in  secondary 
syphilitic  symptoms,  particularly  when  affecting  the  skin.  Dose, 
grs.  V  to  X. 

Pilule  Opiate.  E.  Opium  one  part ;  extract  of  liquor¬ 
ice  seven  parts  ;  Jamaica  pepper  two  parts.  It  is,  however,  a 
compound  of  questionable  propriety. 

Pilule  Rhei  Composite.  E.  Rhubarb,  aloes,  and  myrrh, 
with  oil  of  peppermint.  When  such  a  combination  is  indi¬ 
cated,  it  is  better  to  prescribe  it  extemporaneously  ;  for  the 
mass,  by  being  kept,  will  become  less  efficacious. 

Pilule  Saponis  cum  Opio.  L.  Pil.  Opii.  P.L.  1787.  By 
substituting  soap  for  extract  of  liquorice,  these  pills  are  now 
rendered  more  soluble  in  the  stomach,  and  are  consequently 
more  efficient.  Five  grains  contain  one  of  opium. 

Pilule  Scill^  Composite,  L.  A  stimulating  expecto¬ 
rant  ;  but  as  squill  is  always  impaired  by  keeping,  it  ought  to 
be  considered  as  an  extemporaneous  combination.  It  is  surely 
injudicious  thus  to  multiply  our  officinal  formulae.  Form.  104, 

PIMENTO  BACCA:.  L.E.  /Myrtus  Pimenta.A 
Pimento.  D.  \  Baccce.  ) 

Pimenta  Berries.  Jamaica  Pepper.  Allspice. 

Qualities.  Odour,  aromatic  and  agreeable,  combining 
that  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmegs  ♦,  hence  the  term  all- 
spice.  Taste,  warm  and  pungent,  resembling  that  of  cloves. 
These  qualities  reside  principally  in  the  cortical  part  of  the 
berry-  Chemical  Composition.  It  contains  a  volatile  oil, 
very  like  ^that  of  cloves,  resin,  extractive,  tannin,  and  gallic 
acid.  Solubility.  Water,  alcohol,  and  aether  extract  its 
virtues.  Medical  Uses.  Principally  to  cover  the  disagree¬ 
able  taste  of  other  remedies  ;  it  is  also  a  very  useful  adjunct 
to  dyspeptic  medicines. Officinal  Prep.  Aq.  Piment, 

*  Ward’s  Paste  for  fistula,  piles,  &c. — The  following  is  the  receipt  for 
preparing  this  composition.  Take  of  Black  Pepper  and  Elecampane,  pow¬ 
dered,  equal  parts  Ibss,  of  the  seeds  of  Fennel  Ibiss,  of  Honey  and  Sugar,  equal 
parts.  lb>;  beat,  and  well  mix  together  all  (he  ingredients,  in  a  mortar.  Doar^ 


L.E.D. 

m)  L. 


Oi.  Pimeni*  L.E.D.  PiL  Opiat,  E.  Syrup,  Rlmmn  'i, 


PIPERIS  LONGI  BACCiE.  L.E.D. 


Pong  Pepper, 


The  chemical  and  medicinal  properties  of  this  substance 
are  similar  to  those  of  black  pepper ;  which  see.  The  vari¬ 
eties  in  the  market  are  distinguished  by  the  names  short  long 
pepper,  and  long  long  pepper.  The  native  practitioners  of 
India  prescribe  it  in  infusion,  mixed  with  a  little  honey,  as  a 
remedy  in  catarrhal  affections,  when  the  chest  is  loaded  with 
phlegm. 


PIPERIS  NIGRI  BACCA:.  L.E.D. 

Black  Pepper, 

Chemical  Composition.  An  oily  matter,  fecula,  and  ex¬ 
tractive  ;  the  acrid  principle  of  Pepper  has  been  separated  by 
Oersted  in  an  alkaline  form.  The  following  is  the  process  by 
which  it  was  procured.  The  pepper  having  been  digested  in 
alcohol,  muriatic  acid,  and  afterward  water  were  added  to  the 
tincture,  by  which  the  resin  was  precipitated,  while  a  muriate 
of  Pipera  remained  in  solution.  The  solution  was  then,  after 
having  been  submitted  to  a  certain  evaporation,  decomposed 
by  pure  potass,  when  a  precipitation  of  Pipera  took  place. 
This  salifiable  base  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  and  only  very 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and 
the  solution  has  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  which  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  nitric  acid  is  rendered  green.  The  capacity  of  the 
base  for  saturation  appears  very  small.  Solubility.  The 
Aurtues  of  pepper  are  entirely  extracted  by  aether  and  alcohol ; 
and  partially  by  water,  550  pints  being  required  to  extract  all 
the  sapidity  of  ifej  of  pepper.  Medical  Uses.  It  appears  to 
be  a  more  general  and  permanent  stimulus  than  other  species 

tlie  size  of  a  nutmeg  three  times  a  day.  With  respect  to  the  value  of  this 
remedy  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  principally  useful  in  those  cases  attended 
with  considerable  debility,  in  leucophlegmatic  habits,  and  when  piles  arise 
IVom  a  deficient  secretion  in  the  rectum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  composition 
will  as  certainly  prove  injurious  in  those  cases  which  are  accompanied  with 
erysipelatous  inflammation,  and  which  require  cooling  laxatives,  and  a  total 
abstinence  from  all  stimulants,  for  their  cure. 

Ward  was  originally  a  footman,  and  during  his  attendance  upon  his  master 
on  the  Continent,  obtained  from  the  Monks  those  receipts,  whigh  he  afterward 
vended  as  JVnstrjirr}-'^, 
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equal  pungency  on  the  palate  ;  it  may  be  combined  with 
bitters,  and  exhibited  in  nausea,  dyspepsia,  retrocedent  gout, 
or  as  a  stimulant  in  paralysis  ;  it  is  also  a  valuable  coadjutor 
to  bark,  in  obstinate  intermittents.  An  infusion  made  with 
black  pepper  that  has  been  toasted,  the  natives  of  India  often 
prescribe  in  cases  of  cholera  morbus  ;  and  1  have  known  it, 
says  Dr.  Ainslie,  put  a  stop  to  the  vomiting  when  many  other 
remedies  had  failed.  Dose,  grs.  v  to  9j,  or  more.  Offici¬ 
nal  Preparations.  Emplast,  Meloes  vesicat*  comp.  E.  Un¬ 
guent.  piper,  nig*  D.  White  pepper  is  made  by  separating 
the  first  skin  of  the  berry,  by  soaking  it  in  salt  and  water. 
Adulterations.  The  powdered  husk  of  the  mustard  seed 
is  universally  mixed  with  powdered  pepper,  and  is  regularly 
sold  for  this  purpose  by  the  mustard  manufacturer,  under  the 
technical  title  of  P.  D.  {Pepper  Dust)  there  are  besides  other 
admixtures  less  innocent.  Whole  Pepper  is  also  frequently 
factitious  ;  artificial  pepper-corns,  composed  of  peas-meal, 
both  white  and  black,  are  mixed  with  real  pepper-corns,  and 
sold  as  genuine  pepper  5  the  method  of  detecting  the  fraud  is 
very  simple ;  throw  a  suspected  sample  into  water  ;  those  that 
are  artificial  will  fall  to  powder,  'or  be  partially  dissolved, 
w^hile  the  true  pepper-corns  will  remain  whole. 

FIX  ARIDA.  L.  (Pinus  Abies.  Resina  Concreta*) 

Pix  Burgundica.  E.  D.  Burgundy  Pitch* 

This  substance  is  procured  by  making  incisions  through  the 
bark  of  the  Norway  Spruce  Fir,  and  afterward  boiling  the 
flakes  so  obtained  in  water,  and  then  straining  the  resin  through 
coarse  cloths  under  a  press;  whereas  frankinanse  (Abietis 
resina)  is  a  spontaneous  exudation  from  it.  It  is  now  entirely 
confined  to  external  use,  as  a  rubefacient  spread  on  leather  ; 
it  is  very  adhesive.  Emplast,  Picis  comp.  L.  Emplast.  Picis 
Burgund.  D.  Adulterations.  A  factitious  sort,  manufac¬ 
tured  in  England,  is  often  met  with  ;  it  is  to  be  distinguished 
by  its  friabiiii^',  and  its  want  of  viscidity  and  unctuosity,  and 
by  the  absence  of  that  peculiar  odour  w^hich  characterizes  the 
genuine  specimens. 

PIX  LIQUIDA.  L.E.D.  (Pinus  Sylvestris.)  Tar. 

This  fluid  is  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  resinous 
juice  of  the  pine,  during  the  slow  and  smothered  combustion  of 
its  branches,  and  as  a  summary  definition  of  the  substance,  that 


by  Pliny  cannot  be  surpassed,  “  Pix  nihil  aliud  est  quam  coni'- 
hustce  resincejluxus*'^^  Lib,  23.  c,  1.  Chemical  Composition. 
It  is  found  to  consist  of  empyreumatic  oil, resin. acetic  acid,  and 
some  salts.  Solubility.  Water  readily  dissolves  a  portion 
of  Tar,  and  forms  a  solution  of  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine, 
with  a  sharp  empyreumatic  taste.  Med.  Uses.  Tar  water, 
under  the  auspices  of  Bishop  Berkley,  was  formerly  considered 
a  remedy  of  extraordinary  powers  this  opinion,  however, 
has  at  length  passed  away,  {see  voL  1.  p,  46,)  and  Tar  is  now 
particularly  indebted  for  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica,  to  an 
essay  by  Sir  Alexander  Crichton,  entitled,  An  Account  of 
some  Experiments  made  with  the  Vapour  of  boilinix  Tar^  in 
the  cure  of  Pulmonary  Consumption,'^'*  During  Sir  Alexander’s 
^  late  visit  to  this  country,  I  was  induced  by  him  to  make  a  trial 
of  its  effects,  and  I  do  not  feel  any  hesitation  in  stating  that 
the  result  has  led  me  to  believe  that  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
attended  with  benefit.  In  the  application  of  the  remedy  several 
precautions  are  necessary  for  its  success.  The  Tar  employed 
should  be  that  used  in  the  cordage  of  ships,  to  every  pound  of 
which  half  an  ounce  of  subcarbonate  of  potass  must  be  added, 
in  order  to  neutralize  the  'pyroligneous  acid  generally  found 
mixed  with  the  tar,  the  presence  of  which  will  necessarily  ex¬ 
cite  coughing;  the  tar  thus  prepared  is  to  be  placed  in  a  suitable 
vessel  over  a  lamp,  and  to  be  kept  slowly  boiling  in  the  cham¬ 
ber  during  the  night  as  well  as  the  day  ;  the  vessel,  however, 
ought  to  be  cleaned  and  replenished  every  twenty-four  hours, 
otherwise  the  residuum  may  he  burnt  and  decomposed,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  will  occasion  increased  cough  and  oppression 
on  the  chest.  The  ancients  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the 
efficacy  of  Tar  in  pulmonary  diseases,  when  internally  ad¬ 
ministered,  supposing  it  to  promote  expectoration,  relieve 
dyspnaea,  and  check  spitting  of  blood  ;  Dioscorides  particu¬ 
larly  speaks  of  its  utility  in  such  cases  ;  he  also  recommends 
it  to  be  applied  to  ulcers,  which  he  says  it  fills  up  and  heals, 

*  Tar  water  was  also  at  one  period  celebrated  as  an  antisiphylitic  remed5% 
M.  Acharius,  in  his  work  ‘‘  On  the  Use  and  Advantages  of  Tar  Water  in  Ve¬ 
nereal  Complaints  f  enumerates  the  cases  of  a  number  of  patients  cured  by 
this  remedy  alone  in  the  Hospital  of  Stockholm,  without  any  Mercury. 

t  Dr.  Mudge  in  the  year  1782  had  recommended  the  fumigation  of  balsams, 
in  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  his  Inhaler;  little  or  no  notice  was  taken  of 
this  recommendation,  a  circumstance  which  cannot  excite  our  surprise  when 
we  consider  the  extravagant  terms  in  which  the  pretensions  of  the  remedy 
were  supported.  “  I  believe,”  says  he,  “  that  much  of  the  benefit  which  con¬ 
sumptive  persons  experience  from  sea  voyages,  is  derived  from  the  tar  vapour 
constantly  present  on  board  a  ship  !” 

A  Radical  and  Expeditious  Cure  for  a  recent  Catarrhous  Cough.  Bp 

T.  Mudge,  Plpmoufh,  1788. 


wiiether  they  he  situated  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  in  the 
ears,  throat,  and  other  internal  parts.  See  also  Pliny,  lib :  24, 
c.  7 ;  and  Acid :  Acetic  :  e  ligno  stillat :  in  the  present  work, 
p.  25.  Officinal  Prep.  Unguent.  Picis  Liquidce.  L. 

PLUMBI  SUB-CARBONAS.  L. 

Carbonas  Plumbi,  vulgo  Cerussa.  E. 

Cerussa,  Sub-acetas  Plumbi,  D. 

Cerusse^  or  White  Lead. 

Chemical  Composition.  The  composition  of  this  sub» 
stance  has  not  until  lately  been  well  understood,  and  hence  the 
different  appellations  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  different  col» 
leges.  Solubility.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
pure  potass.  Uses.  It  is  only  employed  externally,  by 
sprinkling  on  excoriated  parts  ;  the  safety  of  such  a  practice/ 
however  is  questionable.  Officinal  Prep.  Unguent.  Ce« 
russ,  D.  Plumbi  Super-acetas  (C^.)  L.E.D.  Adultera¬ 
tions.  Chalk  may  be  detected  by  assaying  its  solution  in  cold 
acetic  acid  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  ;  Carbonate  of  barytes,  by 
adding  to  a  portion  of  the  same  solution,  sulphate  of  soda  very 
largely  diluted  with  distilled  water:  and  Sulphate  of  barytes  or 
Sulphate  of  lead,  by  the  insolubility  of  the  white  lead  in  boil¬ 
ing  distilled  vinegar. 

PLUMBI  OXYDUM  SEMI-VITREUM.  L.E. 

Lithargyrum.  D.  Litharge. 

It  is  a  yellow  protoxide  of  lead,  which  has  been  melted  and 
left  to  crystallize  by  cooling.  It  is  only  employed  in  pharmacy 
for  forming  other  preparations  of  lead,  and  the  following  offi¬ 
cinal  plasters,  Ernp/ast.  Plumbi.  L.E.D.  Ceratum  Saponis. 
L.  It  is  added  to  wines  to  remove  their  acidity  ;  for  the  de¬ 
tection  of  which,  evaporate  the  suspected  liquor  to  a  thick 
fluid,  add  charcoal,  and  calcine  in  a  crucible  :  in  the  space  of 
an  hour  metallic  points  will  be  obtained,  consisting  of  lead  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  quantity  of  yellow  protoxide. 
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PLUMBI  SUPER-ACETAS.  L. 

Cerussa  Acetata*  P.L.  1787.  Saccharum  Saturni,  174B« 
Acetas  Plumbi.  E.  Acetas  Plumbi.  D. 
vulgo,  Sugar  of  Lead. 

Qualities.  Form,  irregular  masses  resembling  lumps  of 
sugar,  being  an  aggregation  of  acicular  four-sided  prisms  ter¬ 
minated  bj  dihedral  summits,  which  are  slightly  efflorescent ; 
by  careful  crystallization  it  may  be  obtained  in  quadrangular 
prisms.  Taste,  sweet  and  astringent.  Chem.  Composition. 
Although  termed  a  S^^yw^r-acetate,  it  appears  to  be  a  neutral 
salt,  and  that  its  power  of  reddening  vegetable  blues  is  attri¬ 
butable  to  a  partial  decomposition;  for  when  dissolved  in 
water  containing  the  leasj:  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  a  white 
carbonate  of  lead  is  precipitated,  and  a  corresponding  portion 
of  acetic  acid  is  necessarily  disengaged^  According  to  the 
experiments  of  Berzelius,  this  salt,  in  its  anhydrous  state,  con¬ 
sists  of  one  proportional  of  acetic  acid,  and  one  proportional 
of  oxide  of  lead  ;  so  that  the  proportion  of  the  metallic  base 
is  one-third  of  that  in  the  .^wS-acetate.  SoLUBiUTV.  It  is 
dissolved  in  25  parts  of  water,  hot  or  cold  ;  it  is  also  soluble 
in  alcohol.  When  common  water  is  employed  the  solution  is 
quite  turbid,  unless  a  small  proportion  of  acetic  acid  be  previ¬ 
ously  added.  Incompatible  Substances.  The  alkalies^  al¬ 
kaline  earths  and  their  carbonates;  most  of  the  acids  ;  alum; 
borax ;  the  sulphates^  and  muriates  ;  soaps  ;  all  sulphurtts ; 
ammoniated,  and  tnrtayized  iron  ;  tartarized  antimony  ;  undis¬ 
tilled  water.  The  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  decomposes 
that  of  this  salt,  in  consequence  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is 
generally  diffused  through  it.  Certain  bodies  appear  likewise 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  compounds  of  lead,  not  from  the 
chemical  changes  they  induce,  but  from  the  contrary  effects  they 
produce  upon  the  body  ;  thus  mercury  appears  to  invalidate 
their  powers,  and  to  counteract  their  effects,  as  we  may  have 
observed  in  treating  saturnine  cholic.  I  suspect  also  that  anti¬ 
mony  operates  in  the  same  manner  ;  M.  Merat  relates  a  Case 
of  an  apothecary  who  was  cured  of  a  desperate  saturnine  cho¬ 
lic,  after  having  taken,  in  the  course  of  eight  days,  eighty 
grains  of  tartarized  antimony.  Men.  Uses.  I  feel  no  hesita- 
V  tion  in  pronouncing  this  salt  of  lead  to  be  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  resources  of  physic  ;  from  the  results  of  numerous  cases, 
1  state  with  confidence  that  it  is  more  efficient  in  stopping  pul¬ 
monary  and  uterine  haemorrhage,  tliaii  any  other  known  rC' 
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iiiedy,  and  that  its  application  is  equally  sate  and  manageable ; 
but  it  must  not  be  combined  with  substances  capable  of  de¬ 
composing  it,  nor  must  it  be  simultaneously  administered  with 
the  medicines  which  are  frequently  prescribed  in  conjunction 
with  it,  as  an  Infusion  of  Roses  with  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  4^c. 
Alum  has  also  been  in  some  cases  added  to  it,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  increasing  its  astringency.  It  is  evident  that  under  such 
circumstances  an  insoluble  and  inert  Sulphate  of  Lead  will  be 
produced^  The  experiments  of  Orfila  confirm  the  truth  of 
these  views,  and  show  that  such  substances  act  as  counter¬ 
poisons  for  the  salts  of  lead.  According  to  my  experience, 
those  vegetable  acids  which  decompose  the  acetate  of  lead, 
and  form  insoluble  salts  with  its  base,  are  not  medically  in¬ 
compatible,  when  administered  simultaneously  with  it,  al¬ 
though  no  scientific  physician  would  prescribe  such  a  mixture; 
this  fact  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  of  potations,  containing 
malic  and  tartaric  acids,  not  having  been  found  to  invalidate 
the  efficacy  of  this  salt.  Whether  the  stomach  in  the  first 
instance  prevents  the  decomposition,  and  its  necessary  results, 
or  allows  the  operation  of  the  usual  affinities,  and  then  subse¬ 
quently  decomposes  the  insoluble  compound  which  resulte 
from  them,  by  the  abstraction  and  digestion  of  its  vegetable 
constituent,  are  questions  for  future  inquiry,  when  the  laws  of 
gastric  chemistry  shall  be  better  understood,  and  more  justly 
appreciated.  I  have  also  seen  much  benefit  accrue  from  this  i 
medicine  in  protracted  diarrhoea,  when  it  has  checked  the 
bowels  more  effectually  even  than  opium.  M.  Gaspard  has 
communicated  to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  Majen- 
die’s  Journal  de  Physiologie,  (3  numero  Juillet,  1821,)  a 
paper  upon  the  operation  of  Acetate  of  Lead,  entitled 
‘‘  Experiences  Pkysiologiques  et  Medicales  siir  L"^ Acetate  de 
Plomb,'^'^  in  which  he  asserts  that  this  metallic  salt  cannot  be 
administered  without  risk  in  any  dose,  unless  indeed  it  be 
given  in  vehicles  which  decompose  it,  and  which,  he  adds, 
appears  generally  to  have  happened  in  the  prescriptions  of 
those  whb  have  given  it  extensively.  He  observes,  that  ‘‘  it 
produces  a  slow  and  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  as 
well  as  of  the  lungs ;  and  that  it,  moreover,  occasions  Cholica 
PictonumM  No  one,  I  apprehend,  will  deny  the  poisonous 
quality  of  acetate  of  lead,  any  more  than  that  of  arsenic  ;  and 
yet  both  may,  by  proper  management,  be  rendered  therapeu¬ 
tical  agents  of  value  and  safety.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  In 
that  of  pill,  guarded  by  opium  ;  it  will  be  prudent  to  recom-- 
mend  an  abstinence  from  all  potation,  except  that  of  cold 
water,  or  draughts  composed  of  diluted  acetic  acid,  for  at  least 
VoL.  IL  ’  34 


an  hour  after  the  ingestion  of  the  pill.  Dose,  gr.  |  to  gr.  j. 
Form.  51.  Officinal  Prep.  Cerat.  Plumb,  superacetat.  LP 


[PODOPHYLLUM  PELTATUM. 

IF.  //.  1141.  Bw.  //.  34.  Bn.  IL  9.  Radix. 

May  Apple.  Mandrake.  The  Root. 

Specific  Character.  Stem  terminated  with  two  peltate 
palmate  leaves  :  flower  single,  inserted  in  the  fork,  formed  by 
the  petioles  of  the  leaves,  sometimes  the  plant  is  three-leaved, 
and  sometimes  the  flower  is  inserted  on  the  side  of  one  of  the 
petiole'^.  An  indigenous  plant,  growing  in  moist  soils  in  open 
woods  and  meadows.  It  blooms  in  May  and  June.  The 
fruit,  which  is  esculent,  is  of  the  size  of  a  common  plum.  The 
leaves  are  narcotic  and  poisonous.  Sensible  Properties. 
The  root  is  tortuous,  pointed  ;  texture,  when  dry,  hard  and 
brittle  ;  colour,  brown,  approaching  to  black  externally, 
whitish  within ;  taste,  bitter  and  disagreeable.  Chemical 
Composition.  Resin,  gum,  gum-resin,  galic  acid,  and  ex¬ 
tractive.  Solubility.  Proof  spirit  and  water  extract  its 
virtues.  The  watery  extract  is  mildest  in  its  operation,  gr. 
XV.  being  about  equal  to  gr.  x.  of  the  gum-resin.  Medical 
,  Use.  This  is  the  American  Jalap,  being  a  sure  and  excellent 
cathartic.  It  does  not  operate  so  speedily  as  Jalap,  but  in  no 
other  respect  is  it  inferior  to  it.  It  as  seldom  disagrees  with 
the  stomach  ;  it  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  it  in  strength  ;  it  is 
less  unpleasant  to  the  taste  ;  it  rarely  causes  pain  or  griping, 
and  its  operation  is  uniform  and  effectual.  An  ordinary  dose 
requires  from  six  to  ten  hours  to  operate,  but  its  action  is 
quickened  by  combining  calomel  with  it.  Preparations  and 
Doses.  The  pulverized  root,  gr.  xto  Bj,;  the  watery  extract, 
gr.  15  ;  spt.  extract,  gr.  x.  It  is  important  that  the  root  should 
be  gathered  in  the  fall  of  the  year. — I.] 


POTASSA'CUM  CALCE.  L.E. 

Kali  Causticum  cum  Calce.  D. 

The  addition  of  lime  to  potass  renders  it  less  deliquescent, 
and  more  manageable  as  an  escharotic. 

PvoxAL  Preventive.— -This  pretended  prophylactic ‘ag’ainst  venerea' 
yirri>!  is  a  snlntTon  of  Syper-nrefftle of  .Lpcut,  * 


POTASSA  FUSA.  L. 

PoTASSA.  E.  Kali  Causticum. 

Lapis  infer nalis 4  P.L.  1720. 

,  Qualities.  Form,  a  white  brittle  substance,  extremely 
caustic  and  deliquescent,  and  possessing  in  an  eminent  degree 
all  the  properties  denominated  alkaline.  Solubility,  f3j  of 
water  dissolves  3vij  ;  it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  Chemical 
Composition.  This  preparation,  independent  of  its  impurities, 
is  the  hydrated  protoxide  of  potassium,  although  in  the  state,  in 
which  it  is  cast  into  sticks,itgenerally  contains  a  little  Per  oxide  f 
and  therefore  evolves  oxygen  when  dissolved  in  water.  Medi¬ 
cal  Uses.  It  is  a  most  powerful  caustic  {causticum  commune 
acerrimum,)  and  is  frequently  employed  to  establish  an  ulcer  ; 
or,  instead  of  incision,  to  open  a  tumour.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  other  caustics,  from  the  circumstance  of  our  being  able  to 
neutralize  its  powers,  by  touching  it  with  vinegar,  and  thus  to 
arrest  its  progress  in  an  instant ;  it  is  however  more  liable  to 
produce  a  large  eschar  than  nitrate  of  silver,  in  consequence  of 
the  chemical  action  of  the  alkali  upon  the  skin.  Within  the  last 
few  years,  surgeons  have  greatly  preferred  the  use  of  this  caustic 
to  that  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  cases  of  organic  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  as  acting  more  powerfully,  and  yet  occasioning  less 
irritation  than  the  latter  substance  ;  it  is  also  said  that  the  part 
which  it  destroys  is  sooner  detached  and  more  easily  elimina¬ 
ted.  Its  disposition,  however,  to  extend  its  sphere  of  action 
has  occasioned  such  a  destruction  of  the  membrane  as  to  allow 
the  urine  to  pass  into  the  cellular  substance,  by  which  very 
serious  etfects  have  been  produced.  For  this  reason  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  still  to  be  preferred.  As 
an  internal  remedy  it  is  only  employed  in  solution.  See  Liquor 
Potassce.t 

# 

Peroxide  of  Potassium  is  produced  by  heating  the  metal  in  a  considerable 
excess  of  oxygen.  It  is  an  orange-coloured  body,  which,  upon  being  put  into 
water  effervesces,  and  gives  off  oxygen,  and  is  thus  reduced  to  the  state  of 
protoxide. 

t  Potass  forms  the  basis  of  many  of  those  preparations,  sold  as  Depilato¬ 
ries  ;  in  some  instances  combined  with  Lime  ;  Colley’s  Depilatory  appears 
to  consists  of  Quick-lime,  and  a  portion  of  Siilphiiret  of  Potass. 
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FOTASS/E  ACETAS.  L.  Acetas  Potass^.  E. 

* 

Acetas  Kali.  D.  Kali  Acetatum*  P.L.  1787. — Sal  diure-’ 
ficus,  P.L.  1745. — Terra  foliata  Tartari — Sal  Sennerti — - 
Magislerium  Purgans  Tartari — Sal  essentiale  vini.  Oleum 
Tartari  SenncrtiSal  digestivus  Sylvii^ 

Qualities.  Form^  masses  of  a  foliatedj  laminar  texture, 
extremely  deliquescent;  Odour ^  flight  and  peculiar;  Taste^ 
sharp  and  pungent.  Solubility.  f§j  of  distilled  water  at  60” 
dissolves  404  grains,  or  100  parts  of  it  are  soluble  in  105  parts 
of  water  ;  the  solution  soon  undergoes  spontaneous  decompo¬ 
sition  ;  it  is  soluble  in  four  times  its  weight  of  alcohol.  Che¬ 
mical  Composition.  It  consists  of  one  proportional  of  each 
of  its  components,  or  45  potass  and  48  acetic  acid.  Incom¬ 
patible  Substances.  It  is  decomposed  by  tamarinds^  and 
most  sub-acid  fruits  y  by  almost  every  acid,  as  well  as  every 
variety  of  neutral  salt,  whether  alkaline^  acid,  or  metallic. 
Med.  Uses.  In  small  doses,  diuretic  ;  in  larger  ones,  mildly 
cathartic.  Dose,  to  3j  to  produce  the  former,  3ij  to  3iij 
to  excite  the  latter  of  these  effects.  Forms  of  Exhibition. 
w  It  is  not  admissible  in  powders  or  pills,  but  should  be  always 
exhibited  in  solution.  (Form.  108,  110,  1 1 1.)  In  the  former 
editions  of  this  work,  I  introduced  under  the  present  article, 
those  views  regarding  the  operation  of  saline  bodies  upon  the 
kidneys,  and  their  decomposition  by  the  digestive  organs,  which 
I  considered  as  being  capable  of  throwing  some  light  upon  the 
medicinal  operation  of  these  bodies.  Having,  however,  in  the 
present  edition  of  my  work  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  Diuretics,  I  have  necessarily  removed  all  my  gene¬ 
ral  observations  upon  this  subject  to  that  part  of  the  work  ;  I 
therefore  entreat  the  reader  to  refer  to  the  first  volume,  page 
124.  ^ 

Adulterations.  Tartrate  of  potass  is  discovered  by  adding 
a  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  which  will  occasion  with  it  a  copious 
precipitate ;  the  sulphates,  by  their  forming  with  acetate  of 
lead,  or  muriate  of  baryta,  precipitates  insoluble  in  acetic  or 
muriatic  acid.  The  brown  tinge  which  it  frequently  exhibits 
depends  upon  the  same  cause  as  that  which  usually  imparts 
colour  to  the  Liquor.  Ammon.  Acet.  This  salt  is  also  some¬ 
times  contaminated  with  lead,  which  arises  from  its  having  been 
prepared  by  decomposing  th^  acetate  of  lead  by  means  of  ca.r^ 
honate  of  potass  i 


POTASS.®  CARRONAS.  ®.E. 

Carbonate  of  Potass. 

i 

Qualities.  Form,  crystals  which  are  four-sided  prisms 
with  dihedral  summits,  permanent  in  the  air  ;  Taste,  slightly 
alkaline  without  acrimony.  Chemical  Composition.  It  is  a 
bi-carhonate,  consisting  of  two  proportionals  of  carbonic  acid 
and  one  proportional  of  potass  ;  and  in  its  crystalline  form,  it 
also  contains  water  equal  to  one  proportional.  Solubility. 
It  is  soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold,  and  in  5-6ths  of  its  weight  of 
boiling  water,  in  which  it  is  partially  decomposed,  carbonic 
acid  being  emitted  during  the  solution  ;  it  is  quite  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  Medical  Uses.  In  cases  wUere  an  alkali  is  indica- 
ted,  this  preparation  offers  an  agreeable  and  efficient  remedy ; 
and  experience  has  shown  that  its  additional  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  does  not  in  the  least  invalidate  its  alkaline 
agency.  In  disordered  states  of  the  digestive  functions,  alka¬ 
lies  frequently  act  witffsurp rising  effect  5  in  calculous  affections 
their  value  has  been  already  noticed  (see  Liquor  Potassm,)  and 
the  stomach  appears  to  bear  the  protracted  exhibition  of  the 
carbonate  of  potass  or  soda,  with  more  temper  than  it  does 
that  of  any  other  alkaline  combination  ;  and  on  account  of  the  V 
increased  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  this  salt  contains,  it 
is  preferable  for  effervescing  draughts.  (See  Acid,  Citric,  and 
Form,  123,  168.)  Incompatible  Substances.  Acids  and 
acidulous  salts  ;  borax ;  muriate  of  ammonia  ;  acetate  of  am¬ 
monia  y  alum  y  sulphate  of  magnesia  y  lime  water  y  nitrate  of 
silver  y  ammoniated  copper  y  muriate  of  iron;  sub-muriate  and 
oxy-muriate  of  mercury  ;  acetate  of  lead  ;  tartarized  antimony  : 
tartarized  iron  ;  the  sulphates  of  zinc,  copper,  iron,  &;c.  Dose, 
grs.  X  to  5ss. 

P^TASS^  MTRAS.  L.E.  Nitrum.  D, 

Nitre,  or  Salt  Petre, 

Qualities.  Form,  crystals  which  are  six-sided  prisms 
usually  terminated  by  dihedral  summits:  Taste,  bitter  and  sharp 
with  a  sensation  of  cold.  Chemical  Composition.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  one  proportional  of  nitric  acid,  and  one  proportional  of 
potass.  Solubility.  It  dissolves  in  seven  parts  of  water  at 
60”,  and  in  its  own  weight  at  212”.  Its  solubility  is  consider¬ 
ably  increased  by  adding  muriate  of  soda  to  the  water  ;  its  sq1u« 
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lion  is  attended  with  a  great  reduction  of  temperature  ;  it  is 
quite  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Incompatible  Substances. 
Jllum  y  sulphate  of  magnesia  ;  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  sulphates  of 
zinc^  copper^  and  iron  ;  according  to  the  usual  laws  of  affinity, 
it  should  be  also  decomposed  by  sulphate  of  soda  ;  this  how  ¬ 
ever  only  takes  place  at  the  temperature  of  32%  and  then  but 
partially.  Med.  Uses.  Refrigerant,  in  which  case  the  draught 
should  be  swallowed  immediately  after  the  solution  of  the  salt 
is  complete,  for  if  it  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  its 
effect  with  regard  to  cooling  is  not  nearly  so  evident  (see  Fornif 
138,  144  ;)  as  a  diuretic,  its  powers  are  too  inconsiderable  to 
be  employed,  except  in  combination  {Form.  102,  109,  115, 
170;)  a  solution  of  3j  to  f^vj  of  rose  water  forms  a  good 
detergent  gargle,  and  a  small  portion  allowed  to  dissolve  slowly^ 
in  the  mouth,  will  frequently'remove  an  incipient  in^ammation 
of  the  tonsils  ;  for  its  modus  operandi  as  a  diuretic,  see  Poiassm 
f  Acetas.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  xv,  as  a  diuretic  or  refrigerant;  grs« 
XXV  to  xl  are  aperient,  and  in  large  doses  it  excites  vomiting, 
bloody  stools,  convulsions,  and  even  death.  The  best  anti¬ 
dotes  are  opium  and  aromatics.  Impurities.  As  it  occurs 
from  the  hand  of  nature  it  is  far  from  pure,  and  even  by  art  it 
is  freed  with  difficulty  from  sea-salt ;  the  presence  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  which  in  any  specimen,  may  be  learnt  by  adding  nitrate, 
of  silver  to  its  solution  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  produced. 

POTASSJ:  SUB-CARBONAS.  L.E. 

SuB'Carbonas  Kali.  D. 

Kali  Pr(sparatum.  P.L.  1787.  Sal  Ahsinthii. 

Sal  Tartari.  1745, 

Before  the  nature  of  this  salt  w^as  well  understood,  it  receiv¬ 
ed  various  appellations  according  to  the  different  methods  by 
which  it  was  procured,  and  it  was  supposed  to  possess  as  many 
different  virtues,  as  Salt  of  Wormwood^  Salt  of  Tartar^  <^c. 

Qualities.  Form,  coarse  white  grains,  so  deliquescent, 
f:hat,  by  exposure  to  air,  they  form  a  dense  solution,  {Oleum 
Tartari  per  deliquium,  F.h,  1720.)  Chemical  Composition. 
This  salt,  although  far  from  being  pure,  is  sufficiently  so  for 
every  pharmaceutical  purpose.  It  consists  of  one  proportional 
of  acid,  and  one  proportional  of  potass,  with  variable  quantities 
of  sulphate  of  potass,  muriate  of  potass,  siliceous  earth,  alumina, 
together  with  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  Solubility. 

It  is  dissolved  by  twnce  its  weight  of  water;  the  residue,  if  any, 
may  be  considered  as  impurit^t ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol : 
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with  oils  it  combines,  and  forms  soaps.  Incompatible  Sub« 
STANCES.  They  are  enumerated  under  Potasscz  Carbonas» 
Medical  Uses.  Antacid  and  diuretic,  {Form*  101,  107,  129,) 
but  it  is  far  less  pleasant  than  the  carbonate  ;  it  is  principally 
used  for  making  saline  draughts,  see  Acid  Citric*  and  Form* 
107,  Dose,  grs.  X  to  3SS.  Officinal  Prep.  Potasses  Acetas^ 
(3})  U.E.D.  Liquor  Potasses  {'^)  Li.Fi,D,  Potasses  Sulphu- 
return  (S)  L  .E.D.  Potasses  Tart*  (J)L  .E  D.  Liquor  Arse¬ 
nic  alls  m-  a.)  Adulterations.  Its  degree  of  purity  may 
be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  of  a  given  density, 
requisite  for  the  saturation  of  a  given  weight.  The  purest 
sub-carbonate  is  that  obtained  by  incinerating  cream  of  tartar^ 
since  most  of  the  impurities  are  decomposed  by  the  heat  during 
the  process,  {Sub-carbonas  Potasses  Purissirnus,  E.)  ;  it  how¬ 
ever  generally  contains  lime. 


POTASSiE  SULPHAS.  L.E.  Sulphas  Kali.  D, 

Kali  Vitriolatum*  P.L.  1787. 

Tartarum  Vitriolatum'^  1745,  and  1720. 

Sal  de  duobus,  ^'c* 

Qualities.  Form.,  crystals  which  are  rectangular,  (but  not 
square)  prisms,  modified  on  the  edges  and  angles,  or  double 
si:.=  ided  pyramids  wdth  short  intervening  prisms,  which  are 
macles,  or  hemetrope  crystals  ;  they  are  slightly  efflorescent, 
and  wfflea  heated  they  decrepitate.  Solubility,  fgj  of 
water  dissolves  only  grs.  24  :  the  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohoL 
Incompatible  Substances.  It  is  partially  decomposed  by  the 
nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  in  which  case,  a  portion  oi  the  base 
being  saturated,  a  corresponding  portion  of  bi-sidphate  results ; 
this  fact  illustrates  a  chemical  law  of  some  importance,  viz. 
that  a  substance  less  weakly  attracted  by  another  than  a  third, 
will  sometimes  precipitate  this  third  from  its  combination  with 
the  second, ix^  cases  wherein  a  super  or  sub-5a/^  is  readily  formed^ 
The  history  of  tartrate  of  potass  will  furnish  farther  illustra¬ 
tions.  See  ¥ol.  i.  p.  221.  Sulphate  of  potass  when  in  solu¬ 
tion,  is  entirely  decomposed  by  lime  and  its  compounds  ;  by 
oxy -muriate  of  mercury  j  nitrate  of  silvery  and  hy  acetate  and 
subacetate  of  lead*  Medical  Uses,  On  account  of  its  inso¬ 
lubility,  it  does  not  possess  much  activity  as  a  purgative,  but  is 
said  to  be  powerfully  deobstruent ;  it  should  be  exhibited  in 
the  form  of  powffler,  and  in  conjunction  with  rhubarb,  or  some 
other  purgative  medicine.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  gss.  Form.  94. 
Prom  its  hardness  and  insolubility,  it  is  a  most  eligible  sub-  / 


stance  for  triturating  and  dividing  powders.  Officinal  Pref^ 
Pulvis  Ipecac,  co.  L.E.D.  (J^)  Under  the  name  Sulphas 
jtotassce  cum  Sulphure^  the  Edinburgh  college  retains  the  prepa¬ 
ration  formerly  known  by  the  name  Sal  Polpchrest  {Salt  of 
many  virtues  ;)  and  as  it  is  produced  by  deflagrating  nitre  with 
sulphur,  the  product,  besides  sulphate  of  potass,  contains  hi- 
sulphate  and  sulphuret  of  potass.  It  possesses  no  superiority 
over  the  common  sulphate. 

POTASS^  SUPEH-SULPHAS.  L. 

Sal  Enixum  of  Commerce. 

Qualities.  Crystals^  long  hexangular  prisms ;  Taste^  sour 
and  slightly  hitter.  Chemical  Composition.  It  is  a  bi-sul¬ 
phate,  consisting  of  two  proportionals  of  acid,  and  one  propor¬ 
tional  of  base.  Solubility.  It  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight 
of  w'ater,  as  well  as  in  alcohol.  Med.»  Uses.  It  affords  a 
convenient  mode  of  exhibiting  sulphuric  acid  combined  with 
a  saline  purgative,  in  a  solid  form  ;  as  it  is  more  soluble,  so  is 
it  more  active  than  the  sulphate.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  3ij,  It 
forms  a  grateful  adjunct  to  rhubarb.  See  Form,  85. 

POTASS^  SULPHURETUM.  L.E. 

Sulphuretum  Kali.  D. 

Kali  Sulphuretum^  P.L.  1787.  Hspar  Sulphuris, 

Qualities.  Form,  a  hard  brittle  mass;  Co/owr  liver  hroAvn. 
hence  the  old  name  of  hepar  ;  Taste,  acrid  and  bitter  ;  Odour, 
none  when  dry,  but  if  moistened,  it  yields  the  stench  of  sulphu¬ 
retted  hydrogen.  Chemical  Composition.  It  is  not  a  perfect 
chemical  sulphuret,  as  the  alkali  employed  for  its  preparation 
is  in  the  state  of  sub-carhonate  ;  it  consists  of  sulphur,  potass, 
and  a  proportion  of  carbonic  acid.  Solubility.  Although 
soluble  in  water,  it  is  changed  during  its  solution,  the  greatest 
portion  being  converted  into  an  hydroguretted  sidphuret,  and  a 
part  into  sulphate  of  potass.  Incompatible  Substances. 
Acids  j  acidulous  salts  j  earthy  and  metallic  salts.  Medical 
Uses.  It  presents  us  with  a  form  in  which  sulphur  is  soluble 
in  Water ;  it  is  diaphoretic,  and  has  been  found  advantageous 
in  cutaneous  affections,  {Form,  118,)  and  in  arthritic  and 
rheumatic  complaints  ;  while,  from  its  known  chemical  action 
on  metallic  salts,  it  has  been  proposed  as  an  antidote  to  such 
poisons.  Its  solution  has  been  lately  recommended  as  a  lotion 
for  the  itch  of  infants,  and  in  some  cases  it  has  been  known  to 
succeed  after  the  sulphur  ointment  had  failed. 
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POTASSiE  SUPER-TARTRAS.  L.E. 

Tartarum  Crystalli.  E. 

Super-Tartrate  af  Potass.  Crystals  of  Tartar* 

Qualities.  Form,  small  irregular  brittle  crystals,  which, 
when  reduced  to  powder,  are  termed  cream  of  tartar*  Taste^ 
harsh  and  acid.  Chemical  Composition.  It  is  a  bi-tartrate. 
consisting  of  two  proportionals  of  acid,  and  one  proportional 
of  potass.  Solubility.  It  requires  120  parts  of  water  at  60°, 
and  30  parts  at  212°,  for  its  solution  ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol.  The  watery  solution  of  this  salt  was  first  observed 
by  Berthollet  to  undergo  a  spontaneous  decomposition  by 
keeping,  during  which  a  mucous  matter  is  deposited,  and  there 
remains  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potass  coloured  with  a  little 
oil.  It  has  long  been  regarded  a  pharmaceutical  desideratum 
to  increase  the  solubility  of  cream  of  tartar  ;  Vogel  discovered 
that  it  might  be  accomplished  by  combining  it  with  boracic 
acid,  and  accordingly  a  formula  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Codex  Medicamentarius  of  Paris,  for  preparing  a  “  Tartras 
Acidulus  Potassce  Solubilis,  admixto  Acido  Boracico*  "^  The 
following  is  the  process.  Let  thirty  parts  of  boracic  acid,  and 
twenty  parts  of  distilled  water  be  heated  together  in  a  silver 
dish  5  as  soon  as  this  has  been  effected,  add,  in  divided  portions, 
120  parts  of  supertartrate  of-  potass,  taking  care  to  shake  the 
mixture  continually  ;  the  whole  will  soon  liquefy,  (“  mire 
liquescent  f)  and  by  continuing  the  heat,  a  pulverulent  mass 
will  result.  As  it  is  extremely  deliquescent  it  must  be  care¬ 
fully  preserved  from  the  contact  of  the  air ;  it  dissolves  in 
its  own  weight  of  water  at  55°,  and  in  half  its  weight  at  212°. 

It  is  probable  that  the  result  is  a  new  salt,  in  which  the 
boracic  and  tartaric  acids  exist  in  combination,^  but  grant 
even  that  the  chemical  identity  of  the  supertartrate  is  preserved 
inviolate  in  the  compound,  I  would  ask  what  medical  advantage 
can  possibl)^  attend  the  discovery  ?  The  peculiar  value  of 
cream  of  tartar  depends  doubtless  upon  its  comparative  inso¬ 
lubility,  as  1  have  already  stated  in  the  First  Volume^  page  209; 
modify  this,  and  you  will  instantly  change  the  medicinal  effects 
of  the  salt ;  for  like  the  neutral  tartrate  it  will  act  upon  the 
bowels,  and  therefore  cease  to  undergo  those  changes  in  tran¬ 
situ  which  are  essential  to  its  characteristic  operation.  Alum 
also  has  been  observed  by  Berthollet  to  have  in  some  measure 
the  same  effect  in  increasing  the  solubility  of  cream  of  tartar. 

It  inav  be  termed  a  BnrQ’^fnrtrate, 
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Incompatible  Substances.  Alkalies  and  alkaline  earths )  the 
mineral  acids ^  Medical  Uses,  In  doses  of  3iv  to  3vj, 

it  acts  as  a  hydragogue  cathartic,  producing  a  considerable 
discharge  of  serous  fluid  into  the  intestines  ;  when,  however, 
it  is  often  repeated,  it  is  liable  to  occasion  debility  of  the 
digestive  organs^  and  consequent  emaciation  ;  in  smaller  doses 
it  acts  as  a  diuretic,  {Form,  112,)  3j  in  oj  of  boiling  water, 
flavoured  with  lemon  peel  and  sugar,  forms  when  cold  unagree¬ 
able  cooling  beverage  well  known  by  the  name  of  Imperial. 

V  As  it  decomposes  the  carbonate  of  potass,  the  union  of  these 
salts  will  afford  a  very  pleasant  purgative  draught.  {Form.  82.) 
Officinal  Prep.  Pulv.  Jalap,  comp.  E.  Pulv.  Scam- 

mon.  E.  Pulv.  Sennce  comp.  L.  Ferrum  Tartarizatum.,  (JJ) 

L.  Antimonium  Tartarizatum,  m  L.E.D,  Soda  Tartarizata 
(J)  L  .E.D.  Adulterations.  Super-sulphate  of  potass,  Sal 
Enixum,  is  the  substance  with  which  tartar  is  usually 
adulterated  ;  it  may  be  detected  by  its  superior  solubility,  and 
by  the  solution  affording  with  muriate  of  baryta  a  precipitate 
insoluble  in  muriatic  acid."^ 

POTASS^  TARTRAS.  L.  Tartras  Potass-®. 

Glim  Tartarum  Solubile.  E.  Tartras  Kali.  D. 

Kali  Tartarizafum.  P.L.  1787. 

Tartarum  Solubile.  P.L.  1745. 

Qualities.  Form.,  this  salt,  although  ordered  to  be  crys^ 
tallized,  is  generally  kept  in  its  granular  form.  Taste.,  bitter 
and  cool.  Chemical  Composition.  It  consists  of  one  pro¬ 
portional  of  acid,  and  one  proportional  of  base.  Solubility. 
When  in  its  crystalline  form  it  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight 
of  water,  but  in  its  ordinary  granular  form,  4  parts  are  re¬ 
quired  for  its  solution ;  hence,  compared  with  the  insoluble 
super-tartrate,  it  has  justly  acquired  the  name  of  soluble  tar¬ 
tar  \  when  long  kept  in  solution,  its  acid  is  decomposed,  and 
its  alkali  remains  in  a  state  of  sub-carbonate.  It  is  also  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Incompatible  Substances.  Magnesia., 
baryta,  and  lime  ;  acetate  and  sub-acetate  of  lead,  and  nitrate 
of  silver  decompose  it.  All  acids,  even  the  carbonic,]  and 
acidulous  salts,  tamarmds,  and  other  sub-acid  vegetables,  by  " 
neutralizing  a  proportion  of  the  base,  convert  it  into  the  state 

^  Essential  Salt  of  Lemons.  The  preparation  sold  under  this  name, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing^  iron  moulds  from  linen,  consists  of  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar  and  super-oxalate  of  potass,  or  mJt  of  sorrel,  in  equal  proportions, 
ii  ^ee  Vol.  I.  p. 


Flit’ 


oi  saper-tartrate ;  this  fact  offers  another  illustration  of  the 
chemical  law  of  affinity,  explained  under  the  head  of  sulphate 
of  potass.  The  practitioner  should  bear  this  in  his  recollec->V 
tion,  for  I  have  frequently  seen  a  dose  of  soluble  tartar  directed 
in  the  acidulated  infusion  of  roses  j  the  result  was  of  course 
very  different  from  that  which  the  author  of  the  prescription 
intended  to  produce.  Med»  Uses.  It  is  a  mild  and  efficient: 
purgative,  and  forms  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  resinous  pur-V 
_  gatives  or  to  senna,  the  griping  properties  of  which  it  corrects 
by  accelerating  their  operation, '  Form,  70,  Dose.  3j  to  3jj 
in  solution. 


[PRUNUS  VIRGINJANA.  IV,  II,  985.  Cortex, 

Wild  Cherry-tree.  The  Bark, 

Description  and  Specific  Character,  A  native  tree, 
growing  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Leaves  deciduous, 
alternate,  oval-oblong,  acuminate,  serrate,  smooth  ;  flowers  in 
racemes,  of  a  white  colour,  appear  in  the  month  of  May,  are 
succeeded  by  small  dark  red  berries  of  an  astringent,  sweetish, 
and  bitter  taste.  The  bark  of  all  parts  of  the  tree  is  rae-v 
dicinal,  but  that  of  the  roots  is  the  most  active.  Sensible 
Properties.  When  fresh,  it  emits  an  odour  somewhat  like 
that  of  the  peach  leaves  ;  colour.,  reddish-brown  or  cinnamon  ; 
taste.,  astringent,  slightly  pungent,  and  bitter.  Solubility. 
Its  active  properties  are  readily  soluble  in  boiling  water.  Me¬ 
dical  Use.  It  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  useful  tonic,  and 
has  often  been  successfully  employed  as  a  substitute  for  Peru¬ 
vian  bark  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers.  Notwith¬ 
standing  its  aromatic  and  pungent  sensible  properties,  those 
physicians  who  have  been  most  familiar  with  its  effects,  have 
generally  agreed  in  representing  it  to  be  less  liable  to  increase  ^ 
excitement'^ than  cinchona,  and  therefore  a  more  suitable  tonic, 
in  diseases  accompanied  with  local  inflammation  or  an  in¬ 
flammatory  diathesis.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  when 
taken  in  large  doses,  it  frequently  produced  narcotic  effects. 
Since  the  profession  has  been  investigating  the  nature  and 
medicinal  character  of  prussic  acid,  the  narcotic  qualities  of 
the  Cherry-tree  bark  have  been  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the 
presence  of  that  powerful  agent ;  and  its  operation  is  certainly 
just  such  as  might  be  apprehended  from  a  stimulant  and  tonic 
substance,  somewhatmilder  in  its  action  than  cinchona,  modified 
by  the  peculiar  influence  of  prussic  acid.  The  experience  of 


Dr.  Chapman  leads  him  to  remark  of  this  bark,  that  it  is  well 
suited  to  the  hectic  of  phthisis,  and  perhaps  equally  so  when 
proceeding  from  other  causes  ; — by  a  judicious  management  of 
it,  we  shall  occasionally  find,  in  consumption,  the  cough  re¬ 
lieved,  diarrhoea  restrained,  profuse  perspiration  abated,  appe¬ 
tite  invigorated,  and  the  general  strength  sustained,  though,” 
he  adds,  it  is  still  a  mere  palliative  of  the  disease.”"^  It  has 
Nfbeeii  administered  with  decisive  benefit  as  a  deobstruent  in  the 
visceral  derangements  consequent  upon  intermittent  fever. 
I  have  also  found  it  an  excellent  tonic  in  dyspepsy.  It  is  said 
to  possess  some  merit  as  an  antispasmodic,  and  to  have  given 
relief  in  severe  paroxysms  of  asthma.  Doses.  3j  to  3ijof 
the  powdered  bark  ;  3ij  to  3 iv  of  a  strong  infusion. — I.] 


PULVERES.  L.E.D.  Pozoders, 

For  the  administration  and  advantages  of  this  form  of  pre¬ 
paration,  see  uo/.  i./?«^e  228.  The  following  Officinal  For¬ 
mulae  offer  some  valuable  combinations. 

PuLvis  Aloes  compositus.  L.  Pulvis  Aloes  cum  Guaiaco. 
D.  It  consists  of  aloes  three  parts,  guaiacurn  two,  (^)  and 
compound  powder  of  cinnamon  owe  (<©).  It  combines  r 
sudorific  and  purgative  effects.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  9j.  See 
Form*  80. 

PulVis  Aloes  cum  Canella.  D.  and  P.L.  1807.  Aloes /bwr 
parts,  white  canella  (25)  one  part.  It  is  known  in  the  shops 
by  the  name  of  Hiera  Picra.  The  compound  is  more  adapted 
for  the  form  of  pills  than  that  of  powder.  It  is  very  generally 
used  by  the  lower  classes,  infused  in  gin.  Dose,  grs.  x  to  9j. 

Pulvis  Antimonialis.  L.  D.  Oxidum  Antimonii  cum 
Phosphate  Calcis.  E.  This  preparation  was  introduced  into 
ythe  Pharmacopoeia,  as  the  siiccedaneum  of  the  celebrated 
fever  pozvder  of  Dr,  James,]  the  composition  of  which  was 
ascertained  by  Dr.  George  Pearson.  (Phil.  Trans.  Ixxxi. 
317.)  It  consists  of  43  parts  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  mixed, 
or  perhaps  chemically  combined,  with  57  parts  of  oxide  of 
antimony,  of  which  a  portion  is  vitrified  ;  and  it  is  probable, 
that  the  difference  of  the  two  remedies  depends  principally 

=*  Elements  of  Therapeutics  and  Alateria  Medica,  Vol.  II.  Pag:e  440.  2d 
Edition. 

t  Jam.es'’s  AiVAI.eptic  Pills.  These  consist  of  James's  powder,  gum 
ammoniacum,  and  the  phi  of  aloes  with  myrrh,  (Pil.  Rvji)  equal  parts,  wdth 
a  sufFtcient  quantity  of  the  tincture  of  castor  to  make  a  nmssv 


upon  the  quantity  of  oxide  which  is  vitritied  :  the  specifica^ 
tion  of  the  original  medicine  is  worded  with  all  the  ambiguity 
of  an  ancient  oracle,  and  cannot  be  prepared  by  the  process 
as  it  is  described.  Experience  has  established  the  fact,  that:^ 
James'^ s  Powder  is  less  active  than  its  imitation  ;  it  affects  the 
bowels  and  stomach  very  slightly,  and  passes  off  more  readily 
by  perspiration  ;  in  general,  however,  the  difference  is  so  in^ 
considerable,  that  we  need  not  regret  the  want  of  the  original 
receipt.  As  it  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  it  should  be  given 
in  powder,  or  made  into  pills.  It  is  diaphoretic,  alterative, 
emetic,  or  purgative,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  dose  and 
the  state  of  the  patient;  in  combination  it  offers  several  valu¬ 
able  resources  to  the  intelligent  practitioner.  {See  Form*  119, 
121,  125,  129,  134.)^ 

PuLVis  CiNNAMOMi  CoMPOSiTus.  L.  Cinnamon  bark  four^ 
cardamom  seeds  (3J)  three,  ginger  root  (2J)  two,  long  pepper 
(J5)  one  part.  It  is  principally  used  to  give  warmth  to  othex’ 
preparations,  c.  g.  Pulv.  Aloes  cornp.  L.D. 

PuLVis  CoNTRAYERV-®  CoMPosiTus.  L.  Contrayerva  Jive, 
prepared  shells,  eighteen  parts.  (JH)  Dose,  grs.  x  to  xl.  It 
is  said  to  be  stimulant  and  diaphoretic. 

PuLvis  Cornu  Usti  cum  Opio.  L.  Opium  one  part,  burnt 
hartshorn  eight,  powdered  cochineal  one  part.  Ten  grains 
contain  one  of  opium. 

PuLVis  Cret^  Compositus.  Prepared  chalk  twelve  parts, 
tormentil  root,  m  acacia  gum,  (J^)  of  each  six,  cinnamon 

*  While  correcting  the  present  sheet  for  the  press,  a  paper  has  appeared  in 
the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  for  October,  1822,  by  Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  of  too 
important  a  character  to  be  passed  over  w^ithout  notice,  as  not  only  raising  a 
question  with  respect  to  the  chemical  composition  of  this  powder,  but  with 
regard  to  its  medicinal  efficacy. 

In  consequence  of  the  antimonial  powder  having  proved  inert  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Elliotson,  although  exhibited  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  grains  for  a 
dose,  Mr.  Phillips  was  induced  to  examine  more  particularly  into  the  nature 
of  the  oxide  which  enters  into  its  composition.  “  After  the  well-established 
fact,”  says  he,  ihol  p)eroxide  of  antimony  is  nearly  or  totally  inert,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  if  proof  could  be  obtained,  that  the  oxide  of  antimony  is  in  tliis 
state,  the  deficiency  of  power  in  the  Pulvis  Antimonialis  would  be  accounted 
for.”  He  then  proceeds  to  detail  his  experiments,  from  which  he  deduces  the 
composition  of  this  preparation  to  be  as  follows :  - 

Peroxide  of  Antimony  35 
Phosphate  of  Lime  65 

100 

Which  exist  together  in  a  simple  state  of  mixture.  Until  the  subject  be 
elucidated  by  farther  experiments,  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  chemist  to  per¬ 
suade  the  physician,  that  he  can  never  have  derived  any  benefit  from  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  Antimonial  Powder. 


bark  eighty  (W)  long  pepper  (12)  one  part,  it  is  antacid^ 
astringent,  and  carminative.  Dose,  grs.  v  to  Qj. 

PuLvis  Cret^  Compositus  cum  Opio.  L.  Compound 
powder  of  chalk  thirty-nine  parts,  opium  one  part.  Form » 
151. 

PuLVis  IPECAcuANmE  CoMPOsiTus.  L.E.D.  Ipecacuan 
one  part,  opium  one  part,  sulphate  of  potass 
parts.  This  combination  has  been  long  established  in  prac¬ 
tice,  as  a  valuable  sudorific,  under  the  name  of  DoveFs  Pow¬ 
der.  It  affords  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  power  which 
one  medicine  possesses  of  so  changing  the  action  of  anothery 
as  to  produce  a  remedy  of  new  properties  ;  in  this  combina¬ 
tion  the  opium  is  so  modified,  that  it  may  be  given  with  perfect 
safety  and  advantage  in  inflammatory  affections  accompanied 
with  increased  vascular  action  :  it  would  seem  that  whilst  the 
opium  increases  the  force  of  the  circulation,  the  ipecacuan 
relaxes  the  exhalent  vessels,  and  causes  a  copious  diaphoresis : 
the  sulphate  of  potass  is  also  an  important  ingredient,  for  expe¬ 
rience  has  fully  proved  that  ipecacuan  and  opium  in  the  same 
proportions,  have  not  so  powerful  an  effect  without  it;  its  action 
must  be  purely  mechanical,  dividing  and  mixing  the  active 
particles  more  intimately,  and  it  appears  that  the  success  of 
the  remedy  depends  very  much  upon  its  being  finely  powdered. 
Dose,  grs.  V  to  9j,  diffused  in  gruel,  or  in  the  form  of  a  bolus. 
{See  Form.  120,  121,  122.)  The  saline  constituent  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  DoveFs  Powder  was  the  result  of  the  deflagration  of  nitre, 
and  was  therefore  deliquescent ;  its  dose  was  as  much  as  from 
40  to  70  grains.  In  the  Codex  of  Paris,  this  compound  is 
directed  to  be  prepared  by  melting  together /owr  parts  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  potass,  with  an  equal  proportion  of  nitrate  of  potass ; 
to  which  when  nearly  cold  is  to  be  added,  and  well  mixed  by 
triture,  one  part  of  pulverized  extract  of  opium  ;  the  powdei’s 
of  ipecacuan  and  liquorice-root,  of  each  one  part  are  to  be 
added  last.  It  is  evident  that  the  proportions  of  opium  and 
ipecacuan  in  this  combination,  are  less  than  those  in  ours,  and 
yet  it  is  said  to  be  more  powerfully  diaphoretic  on  account  of 
the  nitre.  An  arrangement,  which  is  indebted  for  its  medir 
cinal  virtue  to  a  similar  mode  of  operation,  is  presented  in 
Form.  130. 

PuLvis  ScAMMONiiE  CoMPosiTus.  L.  Scammony  and  hard 
extract  of  jalap,  of  each  four  parts,  ginger  root,  (IE)  one  part. 
The  Edinburgh  preparation  of  the  same  name  differs  very  ma¬ 
terially  in  composition,  its  ingredients  being  scammony  and 
cream  of  tartar  in  equal  parts. 

Pul  VIS  Traoacanth.®  Compositus,  L,  Powdered  Trasfu 


canth,  acacia  gum,  and  starch,  of  each  one  part  ;  refined  sugar, 
Uvo  parts,  F rom  what  has  been  already  stated  under  the  head 
of  .mucilage  of  tragacanth,  it  appears  to  be  a  superfluous,  if 
not  an  injudicious  demulcent ;  and  since  starch  is  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  the  object  for  introducing  it  is  not  very  obvious. 
Form,  120. 

Powders  should  be  preserved  in  opaque  green  bottles,  as  V 
they  are  materially  affected  by  the  action  of  light  and  air.  Many 
of  the  compound  ones  should  be  considered  as  extempora- 
neous,  and  ought  to  be  prepared  only  when  they  are  required. 
The  practitioner  is  also  cautioned  against  purchasing  any  me-V 
dicine  in  its  powdered  form,  for  so  universal  is  the  system  of 
adulteration,  that  regular  formulae  are  observed  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  houses  for  sophisticating  powders,  and  Mr.  Gray,  in  his 
“  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeias^'^'’  has  given  several  speci¬ 
mens,  under  the  title  of  Pulveres  Reducti,’’'’  ^ 

PYRETHRI  RADIX.  L.E.D. 

(Anthemis  Pyrethrum.  Radix,) 

Pellitorij  Root, 

Qualities.  The  dried  root  is  inodorous,  but  upon  chewing 
it,  it  soon  produces  a  pungent  and  peculiar  sensation.  Solu¬ 
bility,  alcohol,  aether,  and  boiling  water  extract  its  virtues. 
Chemical  Composition.  M,  Gautier  has  lately  shown  that 
the  peculiar  pungency  of  this  root  depends  upon  a  fixed  oil, 
which  resides  in  vesicles  in  the  bark.  Medical  Uses.  As  a 
sialagogue,  especially  in  cases  of  toothach,  and  in  paralysis  of  V 
the  tongue  and  muscles  of  the  throat.  {Form.  143.)  It  also 
constitutes  the  basis  of  a  very  valuable  gargle,  in  use  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  for  relaxation  of  the  uvula  and  soft 
palate,  as  well  as  in  certain  cases  of  deafness  depending  upon 
an  enlarged  state  of  the  tonsils.  It  is  made  by  boiling  5ss  of 
the  bruised  rpot  in  oj  of  distilled  water,  and  the  fluid  is  reduced 
to  one  half ;  to  which,  when  strained  and  cold,  fsij  of  Liquor 
Ammonioe  are  to  be  added. 


[PYROLA  UMBELLATA.  W,  11,  622.  Bw.  IL  15.“’ 
CHIMAPHILA  UMBELLATA.  Bn,  I.  11.  Herha. 
Pyrola  Pippsissewa,  Ground  Holly,  The  whole  Plant, 

Specific  Character.  Stems  erect,  from  six  to  eight  inches 
high,  hard  and  ligneous  at  the  base  :  leaves  mostly  in  branches 


PYR 


"280 

or  whorls,  subsessiie,  decurrent  on  the  petiole,  lanceolate, 
somewhat  wedge  shaped,  of  a  shining  green  colour.  An 
evergreen  plant,  growing  plentifully  in  dry  forests,  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Flowers  in  June  and  July.  Taste^ 
bitter.  Chemical  Composition.  Resin,  gum-resin,  tannin, 
and  bitter  extractive.  Solubility.  Alcohol  and  proof  spirit 
are  its  best  menstrua,  but  the  plant  grows  so  abundantly,  and 
is  so  easily  procured,  that  it  is  more  economical  to  exhibit  it 
in  watery  infusion  than  in  the  form  of  tincture,  and  the  former 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  less  efficacious  preparation  than  the  lat- 
ter.  Medical  Use.  Tonic  and  diuretic.  Much  has  been  said  of 
its  alterative  and  deobstruent  properties,  but  this  appears  to 
have  resulted  from  its  invigorating  efiects  upon  the  stomach, 
thereby  extending  its  tonic  influence  to  the  surrounding  viscera, 
in  common  with  other  parts  of  the  system  ;  for  there  is  no  evi- 
dence  that  it  acts  specifically,  on  any  other,  than  the  urinary, 
organs.  The  elder  Dr.  Barton  supposed  it  to  be  antilithic,  but 
sufcequent  observation  seems  to  have  invalidated  that  opinion ; 
nevertheless  it  will  be  granted  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  its 
operation,  that  as  a  diuretic  it  has  unquestionable  merit,  and 
that,  like  uva  ursi,  it  will  frequently  mitigate  symptoms  of  gra¬ 
vel,  and  strangury  proceeding  from  other  causes.  I  have  given 
it,  alternately  with  the  uva  ursi,  in  hagmaturia  :  the  effects  of 
severe  and  long-continued  gonorrhoeal  inflammation,  with  the 
most  obvious  benefit.  It  is  very  analogous  in  its  effects  to  this 
article. In  some  instances  it  has  appeared  to  afford  great 
relief  in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases.  Further  observation  is 
necessary  to  define  the  mode  and  extent  of  its  medicinal  ope¬ 
rations,  but  there  is  no  hazard  in  saying  that  it  is  a  medicine 
possessing  considerable  activity.  Doses.  3j  to  3ij  of  the 
tincture;  3ij  to  of  the  infusion,  prepared  by  pouring  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  upon  3j  of  the  stalks  and  leaves.  These 
may  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours.— I.] 


fj,  *  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Paris  that  the  uva  ursi  is  justly 
falling  into  disuse.  Its  modus  operand!  may  not  be  well  explained,  and  its 
iithontriptic  properties  may  be  altogether  hypothetical ;  and  still,  it  may  con-? 
sistently  be  believed  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  affections  of  the  kidneys 
and  urinary  bladder,  particularly  when  such  belief  is  founded  on  experience 
and  supported  by  analogy.  How  many  medicines  are  there,  the  salutc^ry 
operation  of  which  can  neither  be  denied  nor  explained  ? 


QUASSIA.  L.E.D  (Quassia  Excelsa.  Lignum,) 

Quassia, 

This  wood  owes  all  its  properties  to  a  peculiar  bitter  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  has  been  examined  by  Dr.  Thomson  and  named 
Quassin  ;  it  is  solid,  slightly  transparent,  and  of  a  yellowish 
brown  colour.  (See  Infusum  Quassice,)  It  is  said  to  owe  its 
name  to  a  West  Indian  negro,  called  Quassi,  who  first  used  it 
in  fevers. 

QUERCUS  CORTEX.  L.E.D. 

(Qiiercus  Pedunculata.  Cortex,) 

Oak  Bark. 

Qualities.  Odour ^  none  ;  Ihste.,  rough  and  astringent. 
Chemical  Comp.  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  H.  Davy  for  a 
knowledge  of  this  subject ;  he  found  that  an  ounce  of  the  inner 
cortical  part  of  young  oak  bark  afforded  by  lixivation  111 
grains  of  solid  matter,  of  which  77  were  tannin;  and  the  cel¬ 
lular  integument,  or  middle-coloured  part,  only  yielded  43 
grains  of  solid  matter,  of  which  1 9  were  tannin  ;  and  the  epi¬ 
dermis  furnished  scarcely  any  quantity  of  tannin  or  extractive; 
hence  the  bark  should  be  selected  from  the  smaller  branches  of 
the  oak  where  the  epidermis  is  still  thin.  Experience  has^ 
moreover,  shown  that  the  quantity  of  tannin  varies  consider¬ 
ably,  not  only  according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  trees,  but 
according  to  the  season  at  which  they  are  barked ;  thus,  the 
bark  cut  in  spring  contains,  according  to  Beguin,'^  four  times 
more  of  the  astringent  principle,  than  that  which  is  obtained 
in  winter.  Med.  Uses.  All  its  properties  depend  upon  the 
presence  of  tannin^  it  is  therefore  only  valuable  as  a  powerful 
astringent ;  it  is  accordingly  employed  to  check  inordinate 
discharges,  'see  Decoctum  Quercus.  Oak  bark  is  sometimes 
administered  in  the  form  of  powder,  combined  with  ginger  and 
other  aromatics,  and  bitters,  for  the  cure  of  intermittents,  and 
it  has  frequently  succeeded,  but  see  vol,  i,  p.  202.  Dose,  9j 
to  3ss. 

*  Philosophical  Transactious, 


RhiK 


RHEI  RADIX.  L.E.D.  Rhuharh/'' 

Two  varieties  of  this  root  are  known  in  the  shops,  viz.  'Fur- 
key  or  Russian,  and  East  Indian  or  Chinese* 

1,  Turkey  or  Russian.  {Rheum  Palmatum.) 

Qualities.  Form,  small  round  pieces,  rather  compact  and 
lieavy,  perforated  in  the  middle  ;  Colour,  lively  yellow  with 
streaks  of  white  ;  it  is  easily  pulverized,  affording  a  powder  of 
a  bright  buff-yellow  colour.  Chemical  Composition.  Gum, 
resin,  extractive,  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  a  peculiar  colouring 
matter,  with  traces  of  alumina  and  silex  ;  the  white  or  flesh- 
coloured  streaks  pervading  its  substance,  consist  of  sulphate 
and  oxalate  of  lime  :  according  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  John 
Henderson,  there  is  besides  a  peculiar  vegetable  acid,  to  which 
he  has  given  the  name  of  Rheumic  acid,  but  M.  De  Lassaignes 
has  satisfactorily  proved  that  this  is  no  other  than  the  oxalic 
acid :  the  purgative  powers  of  the  root  appear  to  be  intimate¬ 
ly  connected  with  its  extractive  and  resinous  elements,  but  the 
subject  is  still  involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  Solubili¬ 
ty.  W ater  at  212°  takes  up  24  parts  in  60,  see  Infusum  Rhei : 
by  decoction,  its  purgative  qualities  are  lost,  and  it  becomes 
more  bitter  and  astringent ;  alcohol  extracts  2*7  from  10  parts, 
(see  Tinct*  Rhei.)  Med.  Uses.  In  this  substance,  Nature 
presents  us  with  a  singular  and  most  important  combination  of 
medicinal  powers,  that  of  an  astringent,  with  a  cathartic  pro¬ 
perty  ;  the  former  of  which  never  opposes  or  interferes  with 
the  energy  of  the  latter,  since  it  only  takes  effect  when  the  sub¬ 
stance  is  administered  in  small  doses,  or  if  given  in  larger  ones, 
not  until  it  has  ceased  to  operate  as  a  cathartic  ;  this  latter 
circumstance  renders  it  particularly  eligible  in  cases  of  diar- 
rhcea,  as  it  evacuates  the  offending  matter  before  it  operates 
as  an  astringent  upon  the  bowels.  It  seems  to  act  more  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  stomach  and  small  intestines,  and  there¬ 
fore  in  relaxed  and  debilitated  states  of  these  organs,  it  will 
prove  an  easy  and  valuable  resource ;  it  may,  for  such  an 
object,  be  exhibited  in  conjunction  with  alkalies,  bitters,  and 
other  tonics.  Its  cathartic  property  is  most  efficient  when 
given  in  substance.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  by  toasting 
rhubarb  we  increased  its  astringency,  but  this  process  merely 
diminishes  its  purgative  force,  so  that  a  larger  dose  may  be 

Warder’s  Cordial.  Rhubarb  bruised  ?j ;  Seunae  353;  Saffron  3j ; 
Powdei-ed  Liquorice  j  Raisins  pounded  Brandy  oiij :  dig-est  for  a 
■^veek  and,  strain, 


taken.  The  colouring  matter  of  rhubarb  may  be  detected  in 
the  urine  of  persons  to  whom  it  has  been  exhibited  ;  it  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  possess  any  specific  powers  as  a  diuretic. 
Dose,  grs.  vj  to  x  as  a  tonic  ;  to  ^ss  as  a  purgative  ;  the 
operation  of  which  is  considerably  quickened  by  the  addition 
of  neutral  salts  ;  the  super-sulphate  of  potass  forms  also  a  very 
useful  adjunct,  and  its  acidulous  taste  completely  covers  that 
of  the  rhubarb.  Form  :  83,  85.  Its  powder,  when  sprinkled 
upon  ulcers,  is  found  to  promote  their  healthy  granulation. 
Officinal  Prep.  Infiis  :  Rhei :  L.E.  Vinum  Rhei  Palmati, 
E.  Tinct*  Rhei,  L.E.D.  Tinct,  Rhei,  comp.  L.  Tinct, 
Rhei  cum  Aloe,  E.  Tinct,  Rhei  cum  Gentian,  E,  Pil,  Rhei 
comp,  E, 

2.  East  Indian,  or  Chinese.  {Rheum^  Undulatum  ?) 

Qualities.  Form,  long  pieces,  sometimes  flat,  as  if  they 
had  been  compressed ;  they  are  heavier,  harder,  and  more 
compact  than  those  of  the  preceding  species,  and  are  seldom 
perforated  with  holes;  Odour,  stronger;  Taste,  more  nauseous; 
white  streaks  less  numerous,  and  it  aflbrds  a  powder  of  a  redder 
shade  than  Turkey  rhubarb.  Chemical  Composition.  It 
differs  from  the  Turkey  in  containing  less  tannin  and  resin,  and 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  less 
oxalate  of  lime,  in  tlie  ratio  of  1 8  to  26.  It  contains,  however, 
more  extractive  and  gallic  acid.  Solubility.  Water  takes 
up  one  half  of  its  weight,  but  the  infusion,  although  more 
turbid,  is  not  so  deep  coloured  as  that  of  Russian  rhubarb  : 
alcohol  extracts  4  parts  in  10.  Its  habitudes  with  acids,  alka¬ 
lies,  and  neutral  salts,  differ  likewise  from  those  of  the  Russian 
variety,  as  Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson  has  exhibited  in  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  {London  Dispensatory.,  Fjdit.  3,  p,  474.) 
Adulterations.  The  inferior  kinds  of  Russian,  East  Indian, 
and  even  English  rhubarb,  are  artfully  dressed  up  and  sold 
under  the  name  of  Turkey  rhubarb.  I  am  well  informed  that 
a  number  of  persons  in  this  town,  known  in  the  trade  by  the  v 
name  of  Russifiers,  gain  a  regular  livelihood  by  the  art  of 
dressing  this  article,  by  boring,  rasping,  and  then  colouring 
the  inferior  kinds ;  for  which  they  charge  at  the  rate  of  eighteen 
pence  per  pound.  The  general  indications  of  good  rhubarb  . 
are,  its  whitish  or  clear  yellow  colour,  and  its  possessing  the  ^ 
other  characteristic  properties  as  above  mentioned  ;  it  ought 
also  to  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  the  peculiar  odour,  for 

*  Dr.  Rehman  asserts  that  it  is  the  root  of  the  same  species  as  that  wjiieh 
ptroducps  the  Turkey  variety,  but  that  it  is  prepared  with  less  care. 
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when  this  is  dissipated,  the  powers  of  the  medicine  are  neariy 
destroyed.  In  the  form  of  powder,  rhubarb  is  always  more  or 
less  mixed  with  foreign  matter ;  the  detection  of  which  can 
be  alone  effected  by  a  trial  of  its  efficacy. 


[RHUS  GLABRUM.  W,  L  1478.  GallcB,  Baccce. 

Sumach*  Sleek  Sumach*  The  galls*  The  berries* 

Specific  Character.  Branches,  petioles,  and  leaves  gla¬ 
brous  ;  leaves  pinnate,  many-paired ;  leafets  lance-oblong, 
serrate,  whitish  beneath ;  fruit  silky.  It  grows  in  dry  uplands 
from  Canada  to  Carolina,  but  most  abundantly  in  the  Western 
states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  From  six  to  ten  feet  high.  Flowers 
in  July.  Berries  red.  The  berries  are  the  only  part  of  this 
plant  hitherto  recommended  by  authors  as  valuable  to  the 
physician.  They  are  acid  and  astringent,  not  unpleasant  to 
V  the  taste,  and  when  infused  in  boiling  water  make  a  very  good 
gargle  in  passive  inflammation  and  ulcerations  of  the  throat."^ 

For  the  following  interesting  analysis  of  these  berries,  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Issachar  Cozzeivs,  Jun.  an  ingenious  practical  chemist  of  this  city. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  acid  they  contain  was  the  Tartap^ic. 
Dr.  Bigelow  thought  it  might  be  sui  generis. 

“  Examination  of  the  axid  in  the  berries  of  the  common  Sumach,'^'’ 

(Rhus  Glabp.um  or  Lisrw^us.) 

The  berries  of  the  Sumach  ripen  in  the  month  of  November,  forming  large 
clusters  of  a  bright  red  colour.  These  have  long  been  known  to  yield  a  plea¬ 
sant,  pretty  powerful  acid,  which  is  sometimes  used  by  the  country  people  for 
medicinal  purposes,  or  as  a  substitute  for  lemons  to  make  a  pleasant  beverage. 
To  determine  the  nature  of  this  acid  I  made  the  following  examination. 

.  1 .  A  strong  infusion  of  the  berries  was  made  by  pouring  warm  distilled 
water  on  them,  and  using  a  fresh  portion  of  berries  till  a  very  acid  liquor  was 
obtained. 

2.  This  liquor  was  filterebl,  and  a  solution  of  potassa  added  to  it,  till  it  was 
neutral.  To  ascertain  whether  the  acid  was  the  tartaric,  another  portion  of 
the  acid  liquor  was  added,  but  no  crystals  of  supertartrate  of  potash  were 
formed, 

3.  Another  portion  of  the  acid  was  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  this 
was  filtered  and  concentrated.  A  salt  of  lime  was  formed  which  was  insolu¬ 
ble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolved  readily  in  water  boiling  hot,  To  the  solution 
in  boiling  water,  alcohol  was  added  which  gave  a  beautiful  coagulated  white 
precipitate.  This,  when  dried,  was  readily  dissolved  in  hot  water. 

4.  The  acid  solution  was  then  treated  with  submuriate  of  mercury.  It 
formed  a  dirty  white  precipitate, 

5.  With  acetate  of  lead  it  forms  a  white  precipitate. 

6.  With  nitrate  of  silver,  a  decomposition  takes  place. 

7.  With  sulphate  of  iron,  a  small  portion  of  gallic  acid  is  detected. 

From  these  experiments,  I  conclude  tfiat  the  acid  of  the  sumach  is  the  Mai.ic, 

p.nd  that  it  is  nearly  pure,  being  only  contaminated  with  a  small  portiori  of 
gallic  acid,  probably  proceeding  from  the  pulp  of  the  berries-. 
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But  the  sumach  is  here  introduced  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  inviting  attention  to  the  galls  or  excrescences  found  upon 
its  leaves,  and  which  are  not  only  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  plant,  but  promise  to  become  an  article  of  commerce  of 
greater  importance  than  almost  any  vegetable  which  grows 
spontaneously  in  our  country.  I  was  informed  by  Dr.  D. 
Walters  of  this  city,  that  he  had  used  them  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Aleppo  galls  during  the  last  ten  or  twelveyears,  and  that 
they  were  in  every  respect  preferable  to  them  ;  that  in  travel¬ 
ling  through  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  enormous  quantities  which  were  growing 
there,  and  which,  he  believed,  might  be  profitably  collected  for 
one  dollar  a  bushel;  that  they  were  from  the  size  of  a  hazel¬ 
nut  to  that  of  a  black  walnut :  like  the  Aleppo  galls,  many  of 
them  were  perforated  by  insects.  A  few  years  ago  these  galls 
were  accurately  analyzed,  and  made  the  subject  of  an  inaugu¬ 
ral  dissertation,  by  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  this  city.  That  dissertation  has  not  yet  been  pub¬ 
lished,  but  the  author.  Dr.  Foster,  has  demonstrated  most  con¬ 
clusively  the  correctness  of  Dr.Walters’s  statement,  with  regard 
to  their  qualities.  They  appear,  when  dry,  to  consist  almost 
entirely  of  a  concrete  juice  which  is  soluble  in  water,  (more 
soluble  than  the  Asiatic  galls,)  containing  tannin  and  gallic  acid 
in  great  abundance.  They  are  powerfully  astringent,  and  are 
not  inferior  to  the  Aleppo  galls,  for  any  of  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  used. 

If,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  the  foregoing  information 
is  correct,  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  these  galls,  which 
can  be  obtained,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supersede  the  use  of 
the  imported  ones,  for  one-fortieth  of  their  cost,  may  ultimately 
become  an  article  of  incalculable  profit  to  the  country. — I.] 


On  carefully  inspecting  the  sumach  berries,  they  are  seen  to  be  clothed  by  a 
down  or  pubescence,  and  the  acid  principally  resides  in  this  substance.  For 
after  it  is  washed  off  by  warm  water,  the  berries  are  entirely  free  from  any 
acid  taste. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  process  for  preparing,  with  very  little 
trouble,  a  pure  malic  acid  from  these  berries,  which  may  be  used  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  citric  acid. 

Process.  Rub  the  berries  in  boiling  rain  or  distilled  water,  filter  the 
liquor  and  evaporate  it  in  a  well  tinned  vessel  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup, 
taking  care  not  to  burn  it.  Then  add  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol,  this 
v/ill  unite  with  the  acid,  leaving  the  mucilage  and  other  impurities  behind. 
An  equal  quantity  of  water  is  now  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  distilled  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  alcohol.  The  malic  acid  will  be  left  in  the  retort,  which  may  bp 
pom’cd  out  when  cold.” 


RICINP  OLEUM.  L.E.D.  {Pdcinus  Communis.) 

Castor  Oil. 

Qualities.  Form,  a  viscid  and  colourless,  or  pale  straw- 
coloured  oil ;  it  is  nearly  inodorous,  but,  on  being  swallowed, 
excites  a  slight  sensation  of  acrimony  in  the  throat.  It  has 
all  the  chemical  habitudes  of  the  other  expressed  oils,  except 
those  which  relate  to  its  solubility  in  alcoholic  and  ethereal 
menstrua.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  mildly  cathartic,  and  is  particu¬ 
larly  eligible  in  cases  where  stimulating  purgatives  would 
prove  hurtful,  but  in  obstinate  constipation,  where  copious 
evacuations  are  required,  this  oil  cannot  be  trusted,  it  will 
insinuate  itself  through  the  intestinal  canal,  bringing  with  it 
a  small  portion  of  the  more  duid  contents,  but  leaving  behind 
it  the  collection  of  indurated  faeces.  Forms  of  Exhibition. 
The  most  efficacious  mode  of  administering  it  is  by  floating  it 
upon  tincture  of  senna,  or  peppermint  water,  or  some  other 
similar  vehicle  ;  it  is  also  sometimes  given  with  success  in 
coffee  or  mutton  broth,  or  suspended  in  water  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  mucilage,  yelk  of  egg,  {Form.  75,)  or  by  honey, 
which  at  the  same  time  contributes  to  its  laxative  operation  ; 
alkalies,  although  they  form  an  emulsion  with  it,  convert  it 
into  a  saponaceous  compound,  and  impair  its  cathartic  force. 
Dose,  f|ss  to  f§iss.  Adulterations.  It  is  usually  adul¬ 
terated  with  olive  oil  or  poppy  oil,  and  when  to  a  considerable 
extent,  scammony  is  added  to  quicken  its  operation.  There 
/  is  however  a  peculiarity  in  castor  oil  which  serves  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  every  other  fixed  oil,  viz.  its  great  solubility  in 
rectified  spirit ;  for  instance,  f^iv  of  alcohol  of  *820  will  mix 
uniformly  with  any  proportion  of  castor  oil,  whereas  it  will 
not  dissolve  more  than  f3j  of  Linseed  Oil ;  and  a  still  less 
proportion  of  the  expressed  oils  of  almonds  and  of  olives  ; 
when  the  spirit  is  diluted,  its  action  on  all  these  oils  is  equally 
diminished,  so  that  common  spirit  of  wine  has  but  little  power 
even  over  castor  oil ;  but  here  chemistry  again  interposes  its 
aid,  for  by  the  addition  of  camphor,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  to  eight  of  spirit,  spirit  of  *840  is  enabled  to  dissolve 
castor  oil,  whilst  it  has  no  influence  upon  the  other  fixed  oils ; 

The  seeds  of  this  plant,  from  which  the  oil  is  expressed,  are  variegated 
with  black  and  white  streaks,  resembling  in  shape  as  well  as  colour,  the  insect 
Ricinis  or  Tic/c,  whence  the  name.  These  seeds,  from  the  acrid  juice  in  their 
skins,  are  very  drastic  and  emetic ;  they  were  however  used  by  Hippocrates. 
Mathiolus  attempted  to  correct  their  emetic  quality  by  torrefaction,  but 
without  success.  Gulielmus  Piso  proposed  a  tincture  of  them,  but  the  pre¬ 
paration  is  not  only  uncertain,  but  unsafe  in  its  operation.  Sec  Tifflii  Semina, 


castor  oil  is  also  soluble  in  any  proportion  in  sulpimric  aether 
of  the  specific  gravity  *7563,  while  four  fluid-ounces  of  the 
same  liquid  will  only  dissolve  a  fluid-ounce  and  a  quarter  of 
the  expressed  oil  of  Jilmonds  ;  a  fluid-ounce  and  a  half  of 
that  of  Olives  j  and  two  fluid-ounces  and  a  half  of  Linseed  oil* 

SACCHARUM*  L.E.D*  Sugar*^ 

Sugar,  as  a  pharmaceutical  agent,  is  employed  for  accele¬ 
rating  the  pulverization  of  various  resinous  substances,  and 
when  exhibited  vath  the  most  acrid  of  them,  it  prevents  their 
adhesion  to  the  coats  of  the  intestines,  by  which  they  might 
irritate  and  inflame  them  ;  it  is  also  extensively  used  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  power  in  preserving  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances.  (See  Conservm,)  Milk  boiled  with  fine  sugar  will 
keep  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  might  be  very  conveniently*^ 
employed  during  a  long  voyage.  Dr.  Darwin  also  observes 
that  fresh  meat  cut  into  thin  slices,  either  raw  or  boiled,  might 
be  preserved  in  coarse  sugar  or  treacle,  and  would  furnish  a 
very  salutary  and  nourishing  diet  to  our  sailors.  Sugar  exerts 
also  some  chemical  affinities  which  are  highly  interesting  to 
the  pharmaceutic  chemist.  Vogel  has  published  a  paper  to 
show,  that  when  sugar  is  boiled  with  various  metallic  oxides, 
and  with  different  metalline  salts,  it  has  the  property  of  decom¬ 
posing  them ;  sometimes  reducing  the  oxide  to  the  state  of 
metal,  and  at  others  depriving  the  oxide  only  of  one  of  the 
proportionals  of  oxygen  ;  thus,  sulphate  of  copper  and  nitrate 
of  mercury  ‘Axe  precipitated  in  a  metallic  form,  peroxide 

of  mercury  and  acetate  of  copper  are  converted  into  protox¬ 
ides  ;  corrosive  sublimate  is  changed  into  calomef  but  calomel 
is  not  susceptible  of  any  further  decomposition.  All  those 
metallic  salts  which  have  the  power  of  decomposing  water, 
are  not  affected  by  sugar,  as  those  of  iron^  zinc,  tin^  and  man¬ 
ganese. 


[SANGUINARIA  CANADENSIS. 

W,1L  1140.  Bw,  L  75,  Bn.  /.  31.  Badix, 
Blood-root.  Puccoon.  Indian  paint.  The  Root, 

Specific  Character.  One  of  the  earliest  spring  flowers.! 
Leaves  radical,  heart-shaped,  parted  into  numerous  lobes. 

The  Sugar  cane  is  called  in  Arabic  Lukseb,  The  produce  of  it.  Assakur,’^ 
hence  tSi/aio.r-< 


The  first  leaf  which  appears,  is  rolled  round  the  stalk  an4 
flower,  which  it  seems  to  embrace  and  protect.  Flowers  sin¬ 
gle,  erect,  with  two  deciduous  calyx  leaves,  and  eight  beautiful 
spreading  white  petals.  {Bigelow,)  It  grows  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  United  Slates,  generally  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
ten  inches.  The  root  is  perennial,  about  two  or  three  inches 
long,  terminating  abruptly,  from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  half 
an  inch  in  diameter;  when  broken, it  yields  a  copious  exudation 
of  a  pale  red  juice.  The  root  is  the  only  part  of  the  plant 
now  to  be  considered.  Sensible  Properties.  Colour^  on 
the  surface  brown,  pale  red  within ;  odour,  pungent ;  taste, 
acrid  and  bitter.  Solubility.  Its  virtues  are  imparted  in 
different  degrees,  to  water,  proof  spirit,  and  alcohol.  Chemi¬ 
cal  Composition.  “  Besides  fibrous  matter,  it  contains  resin, 
fmcula,  bitter  extractive,  and  an  acrid  principle.”  {Bigelow.) 
Medical  Use.  It  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our 
^  indigenous  medicines,  but  it  may  Justly  be  ranked  among  the 
most  important  and  useful  articles  of  the  materia  medica. 
There  appears  to  have  been  some  discrepance  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  precise  place  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to  blood- 
root  in  systematic  classification,  which  difference  probably 
arose,  partly,  from  observing  that  diversified  effects  resulted 
from  differences  in  the  forms  of  preparation,  doses  exhibited, 
and  the  condition  and  susceptibility  of  the  patients ;  and  partly, 
from  its  possessing  combined  properties  which  are  not  united 
in  any  other  substance.  The  variety  and  extent  of  its  opera¬ 
tion  are  well  described  by  Dr.  William  Tully  in  the  8th  vol.  of 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  are 
briefly  summed  up  in  the  following  extract  from  that  paper, 
v'  “  Taken  internally,  in  moderate  doses,  it  increases  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  augments  the  action  of  the 
lymphatics  of  the  viscera,  excites  appetite,  and  promotes 
digestion.  In  larger  doses,  it  nauseates,  diminishes  sanguiferous 
action,  and  still  further  increased,  it  vomits.  In  improper 
quantities  it  vomits  with  much  violence,  produces  heart-burn, 
faintness,  dizziness,  diminished  vision,  and  great  prostration  of 
strength.  Snuffed  into  the  nose  it  excites  sneezing,  and  applied 
externally,  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  or  to  the  surface  of  ulcers, 
it  irritates,  promotes  absorption,  and  changes  action.  It  may 
^therefore  be  considered  as  tonic,  deobstruent,  emetic,  narcotic, 
sternutatory,  antipsoraic,  and  escharotic.  By  suitable  manage¬ 
ment  and  qualification  it  may  be  made  to  produce  the  most 
useful  effects  of  squill  and  senega,  without  their  tendency  to 
vomit  and  purge  ;  of  foxglove,  without  danger  of  prostrating 
Hie  powers  of  life:  of  ammoniacum  and  guaiaciim, without  their 


ocjcasioriai  irritation,  and  of  the  mineral  tonics  without  their 
slowness.”  Page  106.  From  a  careful  examination  of  what 
written  testimony  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  personal 
observation,  and  from  pretty  extensive  experience  of  the  effects 
of  this  article,  in  numerous  forms  and  in  various  stages  of  dis¬ 
ease,  I  am  of  opinion  that  when  taken  in  doses  as  large  as  the 
stomach  will  quietly  retain,  and  under  circumstances  favoura¬ 
ble  to  its  operation,  its  modus  operand!  is  most  conspicuous  inw 
allaying  morbid  irritability  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  thereby 
diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  in  increasing  bron¬ 
chial  and  cutaneous  secretion.  It  appears  not  to  weaken  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  nor,  like  most  narcotic  remedies,  to 
depress  the  energies  of  the  system ;  on  the  contrary,  its  general 
influence  in  this  respect  is  unquestionably  tonic.  Its  peculiar 
and  chief  remedial  excellence,  is  in  subduing  phlegmasial  dis-V 
eases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  after  they  have  arrived  at  that 
period  in  their  progress,  when  depletion  with  the  lancet 
can  be  carried  no  farther ;  when  inflammatory  excitement  is 
superseded  by  excessive  irritability, — manifested  by  restless¬ 
ness,  a  rapid  and  quick  pulse,  dryness  of  the  surface,  scanty 
secretions,  and  flushed  cheeks ; — an  irritability  which  is 
always  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  continuing  deple¬ 
tion,  Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  suitable  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  blood-vessels  for  the  beneficial  exhibition  of 
sanguinaria.  Under  such  circumstances,  I  have  witnessed 
the  happiest  effects  from  it  in  severe  and  protracted  forms 
of  almost  every  species  of  cynanche,  in  pneumonia,  pertussis, 
and  particularly  in  incipient  phthisis  pulmonalis.  It  may,, 
indeed,  sometimes  advantageously  accompany  the  use  of  the 
lancet,  but  only  when  the  violence  of  inflammatory  action 
has  been  mitigated,  and  bleeding  is  occasionally  required  to 
moderate  or  prevent  excitement,  as^  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case  in  pneumonia,  threatening  to  terminate  in  consumption. 

I  have  never  seen  disease,  of  any  character,  more  obviously,  ^ 
promptly,  and  effectually  subdued,  by  the  agency  of  medicine, 
than  1  have  seen  incipient  phthisis  pulmonalis  by  Blood-root 
alone.  After  despairing  of  relief  from  other  means,  and  when 
the  disease  appeared  to  be  rapidly  progressing  to  a  fatal  termi¬ 
nation,  I  have  known  the  pulse,  which  had  not  for  many  weeks 
been  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  twelve  in  a  minute,  perma¬ 
nently  diminished,  (after  the  use  of  the  Blood-root  for  twenty^ 
four  hours,)  to  eighty  beats,  the  skin  that  was  obstinately  dry, 
become  moist,  a  most  incessant  and  distressing  cough,  attended 
with  scanty  expectoration  of  blood  and  frothy  mucus,  allayed, 
and  the  patient  that  was  so  far  exhausted  as  to  be  unable  to 
A^ol.  IL  37 


Walk  or  stand,  restored  in  four  or  five  weeks  to  perfect  iieaith. 
in  the  sub-acute  stage  of  inflammatory  diseases  which  I  have 
attempted  to  point  out,  and  which  is  not  the  less  dangerous  and 
troublesome  because  it  is  sub-acute,  the  Blood-root  appears  to 
me  to  be  much  more  certain  and  safe  in  its  operation  than 
eolchicum  or  digitalis.  It  was  probably  in  this  form  of  the 
disease  that  it  was  so  successfully  employed  by  Dr.  Zollickoffer 
in  inflammatory  rheumatism. He  gave  it  after  copious  deple¬ 
tion  by  bleeding  and  purging. 

^  In  phlegmasial  diseases  of  the  typhoid  or  asthenic  type,  such 
»  as  cynanche  maligna,  and  pneumonia  typhoides,  the  Blood- 
root  is  a  medicine  of  inestimable,  if  not  unequalled,  efficacy. 
For  whether  it  be  given  as  an  emetic,  or  expectorant  and  sudo¬ 
rific,  it  has  not,  as  was  observed  above,  the  tendency  to  weaken 
the  powers  of  the  system,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  invigorate 
and  strengthen  them.  It  may  sometimes  be  advantageously 
combined  with  calomel,  or  calomel  and  opium.  When  the 
Blood  root  is  taken  in  sufficient  quantity  to  excite  vomiting,  it 
most  commonly  operates  quickly  and  promptly.  I  have  given 
it  as  an  emetic  with  much  benefit  in  paroxysms  of  asthma.  It 
has  been  highly  recommended  in  various  diseases  which  I  have 
not  mentioned, such  as  amenorrhoea,  hydrothorax  and  jaundice; 
and  as  an  escharotic  in  soft  polypi,  and  other  fleshy  excres¬ 
cences,  but  as  I  wished  to  speak  confidently  of  its  eflfects,  I 
have  only  made  such  remarks  as  are  justified  by  my  own  expe« 
rience.  Medicinal  Preparations.  It  may  be  administered 
in  substance,  in  the  form  of  pills,  or  mixed  with  syrup  or  trea- 
?  cle  ;  in  infusion,  or  in  tincture.  Doses,  gr.  x  to  gr.  xii  of  the 
powder  will  most  commonly  excite  vomiting,  from  gr.  hi  to  gr. 
V  may  be  given  without  often  producing  nausea.  3  ss  to  3  j  of 

the  infusion  prepared  by  pouring  oj  of  boiling  water  upon  3  j  of 
the  coarsely  powdered  root ;  3ss  to  3j  of  tincture.  The  tinc¬ 
ture  may  be  made  by  digesting  3ij  of  the  root  in  oj  of  proof 
spirit,  or  in  wine.  When  I  have  had  occasion  to  prescribe  the 
Blood-root  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  to  the  same  patient, 
I  have  best  secured  its  effects  by  frequently  changing  the  prepa¬ 
ration.  It  is  a  circumstance  which  greatly  lessens  the  value 
vof  Blood-root,”  says  Dr.  Tully,  “  that  its  powers  are  very 
much  impaired  by  age.  The  recently  dried  root  possesses  the 
greatest  activity,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  its  virtues 
are  diminished,  as  much  as  one  half,  and  perhaps  more.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  tincture,  and  the  wine,  but  the  latter  retains 

See  Philadelpbiu  Journal  of  Mef.lieal  and  Physical  Sciences,  No, 


it&.  efficacy  longest.  The  dose,  therefore,  must  be  in  some 
measure  regulated  by  the  age  of  the  preparation.”^ — I.] 


SAPO.  L.E.D.  Soap, 

I.  Durus.  (Hispanicus,)  Hard,  or  Spanish  Soap. 

Chemical  Composition.  Oil  60*94,  soda  8*56,  water  30*50, 
the  water  is  partially  dissipated  hy  being  kept,  and  the  soap 
therefore  becomes  lighter.  Muriate  of  Soda  is  also  an  essential 
ingredienf^  of  hard  soap.  Solubility.  Water  dissolves 
about  one  third  of  its  weight  of  genuine  soap,  and  forms  a 
milky  solution  ;  alcohol  also  dissolves  it,  and  affords  a  solution 
nearly  transparent,  although  somewhat  gelatinous.!  Incom¬ 
patible  Substances.  1.  All  acids  and  acidulous  salts,  which 
combine  with  the  alkali,  and  develope  the  oil.  2.  Earthy  salts, 
e.  g.  Alum  ;  muriate  and  sulphate  of  lime  ,*  sulphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia.  3.  Metallic  salts.  Nitrate  of  silver  j  ammoniated  cop¬ 
per  y  tincture  of  muriated  iron ;  ammoniated  iron ;  acetate, 
sub-muriate,  and  oxy-muriate  of  mercury  j  sub-acetate  of  lead  y% 
tartarized  iron  ,  tartarized  antimony  ;  sulphates  of  zinc,  copper 
and  iron.  4.  All  astringent  vegetables.  5.  Hard  water.  Med, 
Uses.  In  large  doses  it  is  purgative,  in  smaller  ones,  it  isV 
decomposed  in  transitu,  and  its  alkali  is  carried  to  the  kidneys  ; 
in  this  way  it  may  act  as  a  lithonthriptic  ;  or  it  may  produce 
its  effects  by  correcting  any  acidity  which  may  prevail  in  the 
primes  vice,  for  the  weakest  acid  is  capable  of  decomposing/ 
soap,  and  of  uniting  with  its  alkaline  base  ;  a  solution  of  soap 
in  lime  water  was  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  sol¬ 
vents  of  urinary  calculi  that  could  be  administered  with  safety, 
but  the  result  of  such  a  mixture  is  an  insoluble  soap  of  lime, 

*  In  those  districts  where  Soap  is  generally  made  from  wood  ashes,  or  from 
Russian  or  American  potass,  unless  Salt  were  added  in  large  quantities,  it 
would  not  have  any  consistence.  As  Kelp  and  common  Barilla  contain  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  it,  no  farther  addition  is  required. 

t  Transparent  Soap  is  made  by  carefully  evaporating  the  alcoholic*/ 
solution.  The  solution  itself  is  sold  under  the  name  of  Shaving  Liruid, 
or  “  Essence  Royale  pour  faire  la  Barbe.” 

!  When  a  solution  of  soap  and  sub-acetate  of  lead  are  added  together,  the 
potass  of  the  former  combines  with  the  acetic  acid  of  the  latter,  and  the  tat 
and  oxyd  of  lead  are  disengaged ;  the  one  rising  to  the  surface,  while  the 
other  is  precipitated,  and  yet  notwithstanding  this  complete  decomposition, 
some  surgeons  are  in  the  habit  of  using  an  application  which  consists  of  a 
drachm  of  the  Liquor  Plumbi  Suh-Acetatis,  and  two  ounces  of  the  Linimen- 
turn  Saponis  /We  cannot  have  any  hesitation  in  deciding  upon  the  inefficacy 
of  such  a  mixture. 


and  a  salution  of  soda  ;  in  habitual  constipation,  and  in  biliary 
obstructions,  it  is  frequently  prescribed  in  conjunction  with 
rhubarb,  or  some  bitter  *,  in  which  cases  it  can  only  act  as  a 
laxative,  or  as  a  chemical  agent,  in  increasing  the  solubility  of 
the  substance  with  which  it  is  united.  It  has  been  also  given 
in  solution  as  an  antidote  to  metallic  poisons,  and  it  is  often 
successfully  injected  as  a  clyster,  in  unrelenting  and  habitual 
costiveness ;  as  an  external  application,  it  is  used  in  the  form  of 
liniment,  (see  Linimenta.)  Its  pharmaceutical  value  in  forming 
pill-masses  has  already  been  considered  {voL  i,  p.  234,)  and 
the  following  formulce  afford  examples  of  such  an  application, 
viz.  14,  80,  105,  116,  165.  Officinal  Preparations.  PiL 
Saponis  cum  Opio.  (IL)  L.  PiL  Scillw  comp,  (JW)L.  PiL 
Aloet,  (H)  E.  ■  PiL  Aloes  ei  Assa/cetidce,  (JJ)  E.  PiL  Aloes 
€um  Zinzib,  (IL)  D.  PiL  Colocynth,  comp,  (2L)  D.  Emplast, 
Saponis,  L.E.  Ceratum  Saponis,  L.  Liniment,  Saponis,  comp, 
.L.  Liniment,  Saponis  cum  Opio,  L. 

II.  Sapo  Mollis.  Soft  Soap, 

This  differs  from  hard  soap  chiefly  in  its  consistence,  which 
is  never  greater  than  that  of  hog’s  lard :  it  is  transparent, 
yellowish,  with  small  seed-like  lumps  of  tallow  diffused  through 
it :  the  alkali  employed  for  its  formation  is  a  ley  of  potass, 
instead  of  that  of  soda. 

SARSAPARILLA.  L.E.D. 

(Smilax  Sarsaparilla.  Radix,) 

Sarsaparilla, 

Qualities.  Form,  long  and  slender  twigs,  covered  with  a 
wrinkled  brown  bark  ;  Odour,  none  ;  Taste,  mucilaginous  and 
slightly  bitter.  Chemical  Composition.  Its  virtues  appear 
to  reside  in  fecula  ;  it  also  contains  a  very  large  proportion 
of  vegetable  albumen.  Solubility.  It  communicates  its 
active  principle  most  completely  to  boiling  water.  (See  De¬ 
coct,  Sarsaparillce,)  Med.  Uses.  According  to  Monardes, 
it  was  imported  by  the  Spaniards  into  Europe  in  1549,  as  a 
specific  remedy  for  the  venereal  disease  ;  but  it  soon  fell  into 
disrepute,  and  so  continued  until  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
^  century,  when  it  was  again  brought  into  esteem  by  Hunter 
and  Fordyce,  as  a  medicine  calculated  to  assist  the  operation 
of  mercury,  as  well  as  to  cure  those  symptoms  which  may  be 
called  the  sequelce  of  a  mercurial  course.  Dose,  of  the  pow¬ 
dered  root  Bj  to  5j?  three  times  a  day.  In  selecting  the  roots. 
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it  will  be  right  to  choose  such  as  are  plump,  not  carious,  nor 
too  dusty  on  breaking  ;  hut  rough,  and  which  easily  split  lon¬ 
gitudinally.  Officinal  Prep.  Decoctum  SarsaparillcB,  L.E.D. 
Decoct,  Sarsaparillm  comp  :  L.D.  Extractum  Sarsaparilla,  L, 

SASSAFRAS.  L.E.D. 

(Laurus  Sassafras.  Lignum^  Radix,  et  Cortex.) 

The  Wood,  Root,  and  Bark  of  Sassafras. 

Qualities.  Odour,  fragrant ;  Taste,  sweet  and  aromatic. 
Chemical  Composition.  The  qualities  of  this  plant  depend 
upon  an  essential  oil  and  resin.  Solubility.  Its  active  parts 
are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  said  to 
be  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic  ;  and  has  been  employed  in  cases 
of  scurvy,  rheumatism,  and  in  various  cutaneous  affections ; 
it  also  formerly  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  an  antisyphi¬ 
litic  remedy.  Its  powers  are  very  questionable.  Officinal 
Prep.  Oleum  Sassafras,  L.E.D.  Decoct.  Sarsaparillce 
comp,  L.D.  Decoct,  Guaiac,  L.E.D.  Aqua  Calcis  comp,  D."^ 

SCAMMONIA.  L.E.D. 

(Convolvulus  Scammonia  Gummi-resina.) 

Sc  ammonium.  D.  Scammony, 

Qualities.  Form,  blackish-gray  cakes  ;  Taste,  bitter  and 
sub-acrid ;  Odour,  heavy  and  peculiar ;  when  rubbed  with 
water,  the  surface  lathers  or  lactifes.  Specific  graviiy 
Chemical  Composition.  Resin  is  the  principal  constituent ; 
16  parts  of  good  Aleppo  Scammony  yield  11  parts  of  resin, 
and  3^  of  watery  extract.  That  from  Smyrna  contains  not 
more  than  half  the  quantity  of  resin,  but  more  extractive  and 
gum.  Solubility.  Water,  by  trituration,  takes  up  one- 
fourth,  alcohol  two-thirds,  and  proof  spirit  dissolves  all,  except 
the  impurities.  Incompatible  Substances.  Neither  acids, 

*  Godfrey’s  Cordial. — The  following  receipt  for  this  nostrum  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  wholesale  druggist,  who  makes  and  sells  many  hundred  dozen 
bottles  in  the  course  of  a  year.  There  are,  however,  several  other  formulaj 
for  its  preparation,  but  they  are  not  essentially  different.  Infuse  ^  ix  of  Sas¬ 
safras,  and  of  the  seeds  of  Carraway,  Coriander,  j^nd  Anise,  of  each  ^  j,  io  six 
pints  of  water,  simmer  the  mixture  until  it  is  reduced  to  four  pints  ;  then  add 
ibvj  of  Treacle,  and  boil  the  whole  for  a  few  minutes ;  when  it  is  cold,  add 
f^iij  of  the  tincture  of  Opium.  The  extensive  and  indiscriminate  use  of  this 
nostrum  in  the  nursery,  is  a  subject  of  national  opprobrium,  and  is  so  consi¬ 
dered  by  foreign  writers.  See  Fodere,  Medicinp.  Legale,  vol.  iv.  p.  22, 
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metallic  salts,  nor  ammonia,  produce  any  change  in  its  solu¬ 
tions,  but  the  fixed  alkalies  occasion  yellow  precipitates  ;  and 
yet  they  do  noi,  appear  to  be  medicinally  incompatible  with 
it ;  thus  Gaubius,  “  Scammoneum  acidi  commixiio^  reddit  in- 
ertius  ;  alcali  Jixum,  contra,  adjuvatP'^  The  mineral  acids 
appear  to  destroy  a  part  of  the  substance,  without  in  the  least 
altering  the  rest.  The  discrepancy  which  exists  in  authors 
respecting  the  power  of  this  drug,  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
its  operation  being  liable  to  uncertainty,  in  consequence  of 
peculiar  states  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  for  instance,  where 
the  intestines  are  lined  with  an  excess  of  mucus,  it  passes 
through  without  producing  any  action,  but  where  the  natural 
mucus  is  deficient,  a  small  dose  of  scammony  may  irritate  and 
even  inflame  the  bowels.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  an  efficacious 
rj  and  powerful  cathartic,  very  eligible  in  worm  cases,  and  in  the 
disordered  state  of  bowels  which  so  commonly  occurs  in 
children.  Dose,  grs.  iij  to  xv,  in  the  form  of  powders  tritu¬ 
rated  with  sulphate  of  potass,  sugar,  or  almonds  ;  when  given 
alone,  it  is  apt  to  irritate  the  fauces  ;  it  may  also  be  adminis¬ 
tered  in  a  solution,  effected  by  triturating  it  with  a  strong  | 
decoction  of  liquorice,  and  straining.  {Form,  78,  83.)  Of- 
FiciNAL  Prep.  Confect,  Scammon.  L.D.  Pulv.  Scammon,  co,  , 
L.E.  Extract,  Colocynth,  co,  (JF)L.  Pulv,  Sennce  co.  (JF)L. 
Adulterations.  Two  kinds  of  Scammony  are  imported  i 
into  this  country,  that  fronj  Al-ppo,  which  is  the  best ;  and  that 
from  Smyrna,  which  is  more  compact  and  ponderous,  but  less 
pure  :  it  is  commonly  mixed  with  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
cynanchurn  monspeliacum  /  it  is  also  sophisticated  with  four, 
sand,  or  ashes  >*  their  presence  may  be  detected  by  dissolving 
the  sample  in  proof  spirit,  when  the  impurities  will  sink,  and  i 
remain  undissolved  ;  carbonate  of  lime  is  moreover  frequently  i 
added  to  Scammony,  in  which  case  the  sample  will  effervesce  ^ 
in  acids  :  there  is,  however,  a  compound  bearing  the  name  of 
Scammony,  to  be  met  with  in  the  market,  which  is  altogether 
factitious,  consisting  of  jalap,  senna,  manna,  gamboge,  and  |l 
y  ivory  black.  Good  Scammony  ought  to  be  friable,  and  when  f: 
wetted  with  the  finger,  it  should  laclify,  or  become  milky:  and  ; 
the  powder  should  manifest  its  characteristic  odour,  which  i 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  old  ewe  milk  cheese.  j| 

*  M.  Virey  says,  “On  observe  que  des  acides  pour  ainsi  parler,.  : 

tout  I’energie  de  la  Scammonee.” 
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SClLLJi:  RADIX.  L.E.D.  (Scilia  Maritima.) 

Squill  Root,  (Bulb.) 

Qualities.  Odour,  none  ;  Taste,  bitter,  nauseous,  and 
acrid  ;  when  much  handled  it  inflames  and  ulcerates  the  skin. 
By  drying,  the  bulb  loses  about  four-lifths  of  its  weight,  and 
with  very  little  diminution  of  its  powers,  provided  that  too 
great  a  heat  has  not  been  applied.  CHt  mical  Composition. 
According  to  Vogel,  gum  6 — tannin  24 — sugar  6 — bitter  prin¬ 
ciple  (Scillitin,  which  is  white,  transparent,  and  breaks  with  a 
resinous  fracture,)  35 — woody  fibre  30.  Solubility.  Squill 
gives  out  its  virtues  so  perfectly  to  any  of  the  ordinary  men¬ 
strua,  as  to  render  the  form  of  its  exhibition,  in  that  respect,  a 
matter  of  indifierence.  Incompatible  Substances.  Alkalies 
diminish  their  acrimony  and  bitterness,  and  are  probably  medi¬ 
cally  inconsistent  with  their  diuretic  qualities,  but  farther 
experiments  are  required  to  decide  this  question  :  vegetable 
acids  produce  no  elfect  upon  their  sensible  qualities,  but  are 
said  to  increase  their  expectorant  power.  Med.  Uses.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dose,  and  circumstances  under  which  it  is  admi- ' 
nistered,  it  proves  expectorant,  diuretic,  emetic,  or  purgative  ; 
as  an  expectorant,  it  can  never  be  employed  where  pulmonary  */ 
inflammation  exists,  for  in  such  cases,  instead  of  promoting,  it 
will  check  any  excretion  from  the  lungs  ;  its  combination  with 
a  diaphoretic  will  frequently  increase  its  powers,  and  generally 
be  a  measure  of  judicious  caution.  See  Form,  133,  134,  135, 
139.  For  the  philosophy  of  its  action,  the  reader  must  refer 
to  the  classification  of  Expectorants,  vol.  i,  p.  133.  As  a 
j  diuretic,  it  seems  to  act  by  absorption,  and  we  accordingly  find 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Cullen,  that  when  the  squill  operates 
^  strongly  on  the  stomach  and  irit<'^ tines,  its  diuretic  effects  are  less 
i  likely  to  happen  ;  he  therefore  found  that  by  accompanying  it 
i  with  an  opiate,  [Form,  1 00)  the  emetic  and  purgative  operation 
I  may  be  avoided,  and  the  squill  be  therebj'  carried  more  entirely 
!  to  the  kidneys.  Experience,  moreover,  has  taught  us  the 
value  of  combining  this  medicine  with  some  mercurial  prepa¬ 
ration,  by  which  its  diuretic  powers  are  very  considerably  aug- 
\  merited,  {Form,  102,  103,106,  107,109,  112,  115,)  but  we  must 
!  take  care  that  it  does  not  occasion  purging.  In  the  exhibition 
I  of  squill,  it  has  been  often  delivered  as  a  rifle,  to  give  it  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  induce  nausea,  as  affording  a  test  of  the 
medicine  being  in  a  state  of  activity.  Dr.  Home,  in  opposition 
I  to  the  opinion  of  Cullen,  maintained  that  the  powers  of  Squill, 
l|  fis  a  diuretic,  were  increased  by  combining  it  with  bodies  capa- 
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ble  of  promoting  its  emetic  operation  :  after  what  has  been 
observed,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  mis¬ 
chievous  tendency  of  such  a  practice.  By  referring  to  our 
tabular  arrangement  of  Diuretics,  vol.  i.  p.  123,  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  its  action  upon  the  urinary  organs  is  supposed 
to  depend  upon  its  bitter  principle  (Scillitin,)  being  developed 
and  carried,  by  the  medium  of  the  circulation,  to  the  secreting 
vessels  of  the  kidneys,  which  it  thus  stimulates  by  actual 
contact.  As  an  emetic,  it  has  been  advised  in  solution,  in  cases 
V  of  hooping  cough,  but  its  extreme  uncertainty  renders  it  unfit 
for  exhibition,  unless  as  an  adjunct  to  emetic  combinations,  as  in 
F orm  :  65,  Plenck  makes  mention  of  a  child  which  had  con¬ 
vulsions  in  consequence  of  taking  some  Squill.  Dose.  Of 
the  dried  root  gr.  j  to  iv.  Officinal  Prep.  Acetum  Scillce^  L. 
E.D,  PiL  SciL  comp,  L.E.D.  Pulv.  ScilL  E.D.  Syrup, 
Scill,  maritim,  E.  Tinct,  Scill,  L.D. 


[SECALE  CERE  ALE.  FT.  I.  471.  Clavus.  The  Spur, 
SECALE  CORNUTUM.  Spurred  Rye,  Ergot, 

Character  and  Sensible  Properties.  A  parasitic  fungus' 
growing  within  the  glumes  of  some  one  of  the  gramina,  most 
commonly  of  the  Secale  Cereale,  Colour^  externally  violet, 
(blue  or  blackish,)  internally  white  ;  Form,  cylindrical,  taper¬ 
ing  at  the  extremities,  occasionally  straight,  generally  curved, 
with  a  longitudinal  groove  both  on  the  concave  and  convex 
side;  Dimensions,  from  four  to  twelve  lines  in  length,  from  two 
to  three  in  diameter;  Flavour,  at  first  imperceptible,  after  some 
time,  disagreeable,  nauseating,  and  subacrid.  Chemical  Pro¬ 
perties.  Pale  yellow  colouring  matter,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
violet  colouring  matter,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  white  oily  matter, 
acid,  probably  the  phosphoric,  vegeto-animal  matter,  yielding 
ammonia  by  distillation,  and  free  ammonia.  {Tully,)^  Solu¬ 
bility.  Its  active  properties  are  yielded  to  water  and  to 
alcohol,  but  water  is  the  best  menstruum.  Medical  Use.  It 
'/is  no  longer  denied  in  America  that  this  substance  possesses 
the  peculiar  property  of  increasing  the  contractile  efforts  of 
the  gravid  uterus.  Hypothetical  speculations  have  yielded  to 
facts,  for  facts  on  this  subject  must  be  acknowledged,  even, 
though  they  may  hot  be  satisfactorily  explained.  Many  evils 
have  doubtless  resulted  from  the  untimely  and  injudicious 
use  of  Ergot,  and  consequently  many  and  strong  prejudices 
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against  it  were  excited  for  a  while.  But  the  uniformity  and 
safety  of  its  operation  have  been  confirmed  by  so  much  skill  ^ 
and  experience,  and  the  circumstances  which  indicate  and 
forbid  its  use  so  accurately  defined,  that  no  valid  objection 
to  it  can  now  be  offered  ;  and,  if  it  be  not  in  future  made  sub¬ 
servient  to  useful  purposes,  it  will  be  owing  to  inveterate  pre¬ 
judice,  ignorance,  or  error,  rather  than  to  its  inertness,  or  to  any 
injurious  properties  of  the  medicine.  It  is  granted  that  this, 
like  every  other  article  in  the  materia  medica,  may  sometimes 
fail  to  produce  its  customary  effects,  but  not  more  frequently 
than  opium,  to  induce  sleep,  and  as  seldom,  it  is  believed,  as 
tartar  emetic  to  excite  vomiting  ;  and  with  regard  to  its  safety, 
the  physician  who  has  not  the  judgment  and  discrimination 
wdiich  will  enable  him  to  determine  when  to  exhibit  it  with 
the  prospect  of  benefit,  and  without  the  smallest  probability 
of  injury  to  his  patient,  would  not  be  less  liable  to  err  in  the 
use  of  the  forementioned  remedies.  The  directions  for  the 
use  of  Ergot  are  simple  and  explicit,  being  founded  on  its 
unequivocal  operative  effect  in  increasing  uterine  contrac¬ 
tion.  This  being  acknowledged,  what  are  the  circumstances 
which  forbid  the  use  of  it,  and  what  the  indications  for  employ¬ 
ing  it  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
process  of  labour  is,  ordinarily,  a  natural  one,  and  that  so  long 
as  there  is  no  interruption  nor  hazardous  deviation  in  this  pro¬ 
cess,  though  it  proceed  ever  so  slowly,  artificial  interference  is 
unjustifiable.  And,  if  it  be  dangerously  protracted  by  any 
unnatural  mechanical  impediment,  whether  it  be  owing  to  mai- 
conformation  of  the  mother  or  the  child,  to  attempt  to  over¬ 
come  the  obstructions  by  increasing  the  muscular  action  of  the 
womb,  would  in  all  probability  be  unavailing,  and  always  highly 
dangerous  and  improper.  Should  the  presentation  of  the 
child  be  such  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  alter  its  position,  it  is 
well  known  that  uterine  relaxation  is  indispensable  to  facilitate 
the  operation,  therefore  the  effects  of  Ergot  would  in  all  such 
cases  be  injurious.  Notwithstanding  these  restrictions,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  there  are  still  many  alarming  occurrences  in 
the  parturient  state,  where  the  Ergot  may  be  advantageously 
used,  and  where,  by  exciting  the  expulsive  efforts  of  the  uterus, 
it  may  not  only  supersede  in  some  cases  the  more  hazardous 
and  formidable  means  of  manual  assistance,  but  by  arresting 
profuse  hemorrhage,  in  the  periods  of  pregnancy  when  such 
assistance  cannot  be  rendered,  may  actually  preserve  the  life 
of  the  patient.  The  indications  which  require  the  exhibition 
of  this  medicine,  have  been  carefully  defined,  and  pointed  out 
by  Drs.  Stearns,  Bigelow,  Tully,  and  many  others,s  all  of  whom 
‘  VoL.  If,  31?  ‘ 


agree  in  recommending  the  same  general  rules  of  practice. 
Dr.  Stearns,  who  first  called  the  attention  of  physicians  to  the 
medicinal  properties  of  Ergot,  gives  the  following  directions 
for  its  exhibition. 

“  The  Ergot  is  indicated,  and  may  he  administered, 

I.  When  in  lingering  labours  the  child  has  descended  into 
the  pelvis,  the  parts  dilated  and  relaxed,  the  pains  having 
ceased,  or  being  too  inefiectual  to  advance  the  labour,  there  is 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  delay,  by  exhaustion  of  strength 
and  vital  energy,  from  hemorrhage  or  other  alarming  symptoms. 

II.  When  the  pains  are  transferred  from  the  uterus  to  other 
parts  of  the  body,  or  to  the  whole  muscular  system,  producing 
general  puerperal  convulsions. 

After  premising  copious  bleeding,  the  Ergot  concentrates  all 
these  misplaced  labour  pains  upon  the  uterus,  which  it  soon 
restores  to  its  appropriate  action,  and  the  convulsions  imme¬ 
diately  cease. 

III.  In  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy,  when  abortion  be¬ 
comes  inevitable,  accompanied  with  profuse  hemorrhage,  and 
feeble  uterine  contractions. 

IV.  When  the  placenta  is  retained  from  a  deficiency  of 

contraction.  ^ 

V.  In  patients  liable  to  hemorrhage  immediately  after 
delivery.  In  such  cases  the  Ergot  may  be  given  as  a  preven¬ 
tive  a  few  minutes  before  the  termination  of  the  labour. 

VI.  When  hemorrhage  or  lochial  discharges  are  too  pro¬ 
fuse  immediately  after  delivery,  and  the  uterus  continues 
dilated  and  relaxed  without  any  ability  to  contract. 

I  have  but  little  confidence  in  this  substance  as  an  emmena- 
gogue.  I  have  repeatedly  prescribed  it,  but  never  with  success. 
One  case  has  fallen  under  my  observation,  in  which  it  brought 
on  labour  pains,  and  in  a  few  hours  abortion,  in  a  healthy 
female.  It  was  about  the  third  month  of  her  pregnancy.  She 
procured  and  took  the  medicine  designedly  to  produce  mis¬ 
carriage.  About  a  year  afterward,  the  Ergot  was  prescribed 
to  the  same  female  for  the  purpose  of  checking  menorrhagia. 
It  caused  nausea,  dizziness,  and  vertigo,  but  had  no  effect  in 
curing  the  disease.  Doses.  It  may  be  administered  in  substance 
or  in  decoction  ;  grs.  x  of  the  former  in  powder,  or  of  the 
latter  prepared  by  boiling  3i  of  the  coarsely  powdered  Ergot, 
in  OSS  of  water.  The  decoction  is  the  best  preparation,  and  a 
dose  should  be  repeated  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  till  its 
effects  are  obvious. — L] 
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SENEGA  RADIX.  L.E.D. 

(Polygala  Senega.)  Radix. 

Seneka  Root, 

Qualities.  Fom,  the  dried  root  is  internally  white  ;  ex¬ 
ternally  it  is  covered  with  a  brownish  gray,  corrugated,  trans¬ 
versely  cracked  cuticle.  Odour ^  none.  Taste,  at  first  sweetish, 
but  afterward  hot  and  pungent,  producing  a  very  peculiar 
tingling  sensation  in  the  fauces.  Chem.  Comp.  Its  virtues 
reside  in  resin. '  Solubility.  Alcohol  extracts  the  whole  of 
its  active  matter;  hot  water  only  partially.  Med.  Uses.  As 
a  stimulant ;  but  it  is  rarely  used.  In  America  it  is  used 
against  the  bite  of  the  rattle-snake.  Officinal  Prep.  De~ 
coctum,  Senegce,  L.E. 


[The  American  physician  will  perceive  from  the  foregoing 
remarks  of  the  author,  that  he  has  no  practical  knowledge  of 
the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  Polygala  Senega,  and  but  an 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  its  history  and  its  present  reputa¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  As  an  antidote  “  against  the  bite  of  the 
rattle-snake,”  it  is  altogether  discarded,  but  as  a  diuretic,  ex¬ 
pectorant,  emmenagogue,  and  deobstruent,  it  is  deservedly 
much  celebrated,  and  is  pretty  generally  and  extensively  em¬ 
ployed  throughout  the  country. 

The  Senega  grows  in  various  parts  of  North  America,  but 
most  abundantly  in  the  mountainous  sections  of  the  western 
and  southern  States.  Its  medicinal  virtues  seem  to  reside 
principally  in  the  bark  of  the  root.  Its  strength  is  not  much 
impaired  by  age.  It  is  more  completely  soluble  in  alcohol 
than  in  water,  but  as  economy  is  no  object  in  its  prescription, 
the  decoction  is  the  preparation  most  commonly  used.  To  this 
1  know  not  that  any  other  objection  can  be  offered,  than  its 
pungent  and  nauseating  taste,  which  is  the  more  disagreeable, 
from  the  increasing  and  long  continued  impression  which  re¬ 
mains  in  the  fauces,  after  the  dose  is  swallowed.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  its  effects  as  an  expectorant,  were  ow¬ 
ing  altogether  to  the  impression  thus  produced  by  swal¬ 
lowing  it ;  but  this  opinion  is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  the 
powdered  root  obviously  promotes  expectoration  when  admi¬ 
nistered  in  the  form  of  pills  so  as  to  cause  no  sensible  irritation* 

I  have  mentioned  several  indications  for  the  employment  of 


Senega,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  pre-eminently  useful  as  a 
diuretic.  If  given  under  suitable  circumstances,  there  is  not 
probably  a  more  infallible  and  powerful  agent  belonging  to 
this  class  of  medicines.  Dropsical  etfusions,  particularly 
ascites,  occurring  in  phlegmatic  habits,  and  unattended  with 
febrile  excitement,  may  generally,  if  not  always,  be  evacuated 
through  the  kidneys  by  the  use  of  it,  even  where  the  disease 
has  so  far  advanced  that  it  cannot  be  permanently  cured.  But 
it  is  proper  to  observe  that,  to  ensure  its  diuretic  eriects,  it  is 
frequently  necessary  to  administer  small  doses  of  calomel,  or 
the  blue  pill,  a  few  days  before  giving  the  Senega.  Its  ac¬ 
tivity  is  also  very  much  increased,  and  its  unpleasant  eliects 
upon  the  stomach  and  bowels  often  prevented,  by  combining 
with  it  other  substances."^  Those  who  have  never  made  trial 
of  this  article,  as  here  recommended,  may  be  ready  to  attri¬ 
bute  the  etfects  ascribed  to  it,  to  the  auxiliaries  above  mention¬ 
ed  ;  but  1  am  confident  that  without  the  Senega  they  will  not 
produce  them,  and  that  experience  and  observation  will  con¬ 
firm  what  is  here  said  of  it. 

As  a  stimulating  expectorant,  the  Senega  is  a  medicine  of 
unequivocal  ethcacy  ;  but  it  is  improper  that  it  should  be  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  acute  stage  of  mdaminatory  diseases.  Although 
it  has  doubtless  sometimes  given  relief  m  the  early  stage  of 
croup,  by  operating  as  an  emetic,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
suitable  or  safe  remedy  in  that  period  of  the  complaint ;  but, 
in  a  later  stage  of  cynanchial  diseases,  of  pneumonia,  and 
particularly  of  pneumonia  typhoides,  after  febrile  excitement 
has  been  subdued  by  depletion,  and  the  local  inflammation  as¬ 
sumed  a  passive  character,  the  Senega  has  a  powerful  elfect  in 
promoting  secretion,  and  dissipating  congestion,  and  is  unques¬ 
tionably  a  very  suitable  and  eliicacious  remedy. 

I  have  never  prescribed  the  Senega  as  an  emmenagogue,  but 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Hartshorne,  who  tirst  recommended  it, 
and  of  professor  Chapman,  and  others,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
it  has  been  successfully  exhibited,  and  to  commend  it  to  further 
trial.  Dr.  Chapman  pronounces  it  “  one  of  the  most  active, 
certain,  and  valuable  of  the  emmenagogues.”  He  administers 
it  in  dobes  of  ^iv  of  the  decoction  during  the  day,  from  the 
time  the  menstrual  effort  is  expected  to  be  made,  till  the  dis¬ 
charge  is  actually  induced,  increasing  the  dose  as  far  as  the 
stomach  will  allow.  He  suspends  the  use  of  it  in  the  intervals 
of  the  menstrual  periods,  and  prepares  the  system  for  its  ope¬ 
ration,  by  obviating  excessive  excitement  and  debility  by  other. 
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remedies,  during  its  exhibition.  He  thinks  it  not  only  parti¬ 
cularly  useful,  but  specific  in  its  operation,  in  those  cases 
where  the  decidua  exists,  and  questions  how  its  efihcts  can  be 
otherwise  explained.^  Do  they  not  obviously  result  from  its 
deobstruent  or  alterative  properties  ?  There  is  probably  no 
article  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  whose  action  is  so^ 
analagous  to  tiiat  of  calomel  as  this.  It  increases  secretion, 
changes  diseased  action,  and  nut  unfrequently  produces  sali--^’ 
vatioii,  and,  as  has  been  repeated  above,  the  same  measures 
preparatory  to  its  successful  operation,  are  necessary,  that  are 
adopted  to  secure  the  alterative  efiects  of  mercury. 

If  the  Senega  is  given  in  large  doses,  itoperates  quickly  as  an 
emetic;  and  in  tiie  protracted  stage  of  croup,  when  it  is  desirable 
to  relieve  the  patient  of  large  collections  of  mucus,  the  decoc¬ 
tion  may  be  advantageously  exhibited  till  it  excites  vomiting. 

It  is  sometimes  administered  in  the  form  of  powder,  but 
the  decoction  is  the  best  preparation.  The  doses  are  from  9j 
to  3  ss  of  the  powder  for  an  emetic — gr.  x  will  not  often  otiend 
the  stomach  ;  ss  of  the  decoction,  made  by  boiling  of  the 
roots  in  oj  of  water,  may  be  given  every  two  hours. — L] 


SENNiE  FOLIA.  L.E.D.  (Cassia  Senna.) 

Sen7ia  Leaves. 

Qualities.  Odour,  faint  and  sickly  ;  Taste,  slightly  bitter, 
sweetish,  and  nauseous.  Chemical  Composition.  Extractive, 
resin,  mucilage,  and  saline  matter ;  it  contains  within  itself  a 
purgative  principle  and  a  bitter  element ;  and  although  the 
latter  is  per  se  inert,  yet  in  combination,  its  presence  aids  and 
exalts  the  efficacy  of  the  former.  M.  M.  Lassaigne,  and  Fe- 
nuelle,  have  lately  announced  the  fact  of  their  having  pro¬ 
cured  the  purgative  principle  of  Senna  in  a  separate  form, 
and  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  Cathartine.  It  is 
said  to  be  an  uncrystallizable  substance,  of  a  reddish-yellow 
colour,  and  of  a  particular  smell,  and  bitter  nauseous  taste, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  in  ail  proportions  ;  but  farther 
experiments  are  required  upon  this  subject.  Solubility. 
Both  water  and  spirit  extract  the  virtues  of  Senna ;  to  water 
and  proof  spirit  the  leaves  communicate  a  brownish  colour, 
more  or  less  deep  according  to  the  proportions  employed  ;  to 
rectified  spirit  they  impart  a  fine  green  colour.  Medical 
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Uses.  See :  Sennce.  Oeficinal  Prep.  Confectio  Senna^^ 
L.E.D.  Extract Cassia  Sennce.  E.  Inf  us  :  Sennce,  LD. 
Inf  us  :  Tamarind:  cum  Senna,  E.D.  Pulv ,  Senncx  comp  :  E, 
Tinct :  Sennce.  L.D.  Tinct:  Sennce  comp  :  E.  Syrup  :  Sen’‘ 
nee  L.D.  Adulterations.  The  leaves  of  Senna  are  im¬ 
ported  from  Alexandria  in  a  state  of  adulteration,  being  mixed 
by  the  merchants  of  Cairo  with  the  leaves  of  Cynanchum  Olea- 
folium^  (Argue!)  and  with  those  of  Colutea  Arborescens  ;  the 
former  are  distinguished  by  their  greater  length  as  well  as  by 
their  structure,  which  differs  from  the  leaves  of  Senna  in 
having  a  straight  side,  and  being  regular  at  their  base,  and  in 
not  displaying  any  lateral  nerves  on  the  under  disk  ;  the  latter 
are  so  diiferent  from  Senna  leaves,  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  at  once  recognizing  them.  The  Tripoli  Senna  contains  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  Cynaackum.,  and  of  the  other  adul¬ 
terations  ;  as  a  general  rule,  those  leaves  which  appear 
bright,  fresh,  free  from  stalks  and  spots,  that  are  well  and 
strongly  scented,  smooth  and  soft  to  the  touch,  thoroughly  dry, 
sharp  pointed,  bitterish,  and  somewhat  nauseous,  are  to  be 
preferred. 

serpentarij:  radix,  l.d. 

(Aristolochia  Serpentaria,  Radix,) 

Serpentaria  Root.  Virginian  Snake  root.,  or  Birthwort, 

Qualities.  Odour.,  of  the  dried  root,  aromatic,  and  some¬ 
what  resembling  that  of  Valerian  ;  Taste,  pungent  and  warm, 
with  a  degree  of  bitterness.  Chemical  Composition,  Resin 
and  an  essential  oil  constitute  its  active  ingredients.  Solu¬ 
bility.  Its  virtues  are  extracted  by  water,  as  well  as  by 
alcohol.  Med.  Uses.  It  has  been  regarded  as  serviceable  in 
cases  that  require  the  combined  powers  of  a  diaphoretic  and 
tonic,  as  in  some  of  the  stages  of  typhus  and  other  low  fevers; 
it  has  also  been  found  to  exalt  the  febrifuge  powers  of  the  bark 
in  cases  of  protracted  intermittents.  It  is  likewise  valued  on 
account  of  its  efficacy  in  certain  cases  of  dyspepsia,  attended 
with  a  dry  skin.  Its  stimulating  properties  will  of  course 
prevent  its  application  in  the  inflammatory  diathesis.  Forms 
OF  Exhibition.  In  substance,  or  in  an  infusion,  made  by 
macerating  siv  of  the  bruised  root  in  fjxij  of  boiling  water  in 
a  covered  vessel  for  two  hours,  and  straining.  Decoction  will 
d  necessarily  dissipate  its  essential  oil,  and  impair,  its  powers  ; 
whenever  therefore  it  is  directed  in  combinations  which  re¬ 
quire  this  process,  it  should  not  be  added  until  after  the  other 
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ingredients  have  been  boiled,  as  illustrated  by  Form.  40. 
Dose  of  the  powdered  root  to  3ss  or  more  ;  of  the  infusion 
fjj — fjij.  Officinal  Prep.  Tinct.  Serpentarice,  L.E.D.*" 
Tinct.  Cinchonce  comp.  L.D.  Electuariur  Opiatum.  E. 

The  roots  of  the  Collinsonia  prcecox  are  frequently  found 
mixed  with  those  of  Serpentaria  in  the  market.! 

SIMAROUBiE  CORTEX.  L.E.D. 

(Quassia  Simarouba,  Cortex.) 

Simm'ouba  Bark. 

Qualities.  Form,  long  pieces  a  few  inches  in  breadth,  and 
folded  lengthwise  *,  hbrous,  rough,  and  scaly  ;  and,  when  fresh, 
of  a  full  yellow  colour  in  the  inside.  Odour,  none  ;  Taste,  bit¬ 
ter.  Chemical  Compositson.  Its  virtues  are  principally  con¬ 
nected  with  extractive  matter  ;  it  does  not  contain  any  tannin, 
or  gallic  acid.  Solubility.  Alcohol  and  water  take  up  all 
its  active  matter.  Med.  Uses.  It  has  been  considered  tonic, 
and  has  been  used  with  advantage  as  such  in  intermittent 
fevers.  To  Dr.  Wrignt  we  are  principally  indebted  for  a 
knowledge  of  its  powers.  It  has  been  much  commended  in 
the  latter  stages  of  dysentery,  after  the  fever  has  abated,  and 
the  tenesmus  continues  with  a  sinking  pulse.  Dose,  Bi  to 
3  ss,  but  it  is  more  conveniently  given  in  the  form  of  an  infu¬ 
sion,  which  see.  Officinal  Prep.  Infus.  Simaroubce.  L. 

The  Dublin  College  has  admitted  the  wood  of  this  tree  into 
their  materia  medica,  but  it  is  perfectly  inert. 

*  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  Stoughton’s  Elixir.^  for  which  see  Gen- 
tianse  Radix. 

t  The  Serpentaria  is  an  article  of  ^reat  value  when  it  has  been  recently 
gathered,  properly  cured,  and  carefully  preserved,  but  there  are  few  medi¬ 
cines  of  which  so  large  a  proportion  are  sold  of  inferior  quality  as  this.  The 
teas  of  China  do  not  suffer  more  by  exposure  to  moisture  or  by  age  than  the 
snake  root ;  notwithstanding,  if  it  has  once  been  purchased  by  the  druggist 
it  must  be  sold,  and  what  cannot  be  palmed  upon  the  physician  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  must  be  sent  into  the  interior  of  the  country  or  made  into  tinctures. 
It  is  supposed  by  many  physicians  that  the  serpentaria  gathered  in  the 
northern  States  is  superior  tof  hat  brought  from  the  south ;  but  the  difference  in 
the  quality  is  probably  owing  to  other  causes  than  the  locality  of  its  growth. 
Here,  it  is  gathered  in  small  quantities,  and  used  when  fresh;  whereas  it  is  made 
an  article  of  merchandise  in  the  south  ;  is  collected  and  cured  carelessly;  is  sent 
to  the  north  in  large  quantities;  is  frequently  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  by 
packing  and  repacking,  and  often  stored  for  many  years  ;  sometimes  in  a  damp 
cellar,  and  sometimes  in  the  garret,  before  it  comes  to  the  hands  of  the  physi¬ 
cian.  From  these  causes  a  great  portion  of  it  is  rendered  nearly  inert. 

The  Medicinal  Properties  of  this  article  are  too  well  known  in  this  country 
to  require  that  any  thing  should  be  added  to  what  is  said  of  them  by  the 
author. — !, 
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SINAPIS  SEMINA. 

‘  {Sinapis  J^igra.  L.  Alha,  E.D.) 

Mustard  Seeds, 

Chemical  Composition.  Fecula,  mucilage,  an  acrid 
volatile  oil  on  which  their  virtues  depend,  and  which  on  stand- 
ing  deposites  a  quantity  of  sulphur,  a  bland  fixed  oil,  which 
considerably  obtunds  the  acrimony  of  the  former  constituent 
and  an  ammoniacal  salt.  Solubility.  Unbruised  mustard 
seeds,  when  macerated  in  boiling  water,  yield  only  an  insipid 
mucilage,  which,  like  that  of  linseed,  resides  in  the  skin  ;  but 
when  bruised,  water  takes  up  all  the  active  matter,  although 
it  is  scarcely  imparted  to  alcohol.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  a  bene¬ 
ficial  stimulant  in  dyspepsia,  chlorosis,  and  paralysis ;  for 
which  purpose,  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  bruised  seeds  may  be 
administered  ;  or  a  whey  may  be  made,  by  boiling  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  the  bruised  seeds  in  oj  of  milk,  and  straining  ;  of 
which  a  fourth  part  may  be  taken  three  times  a  day,  (see 
Form.  46,)  or  it  may  be  given  in  infusion,  {Form.  45.)  The 

c  farina  made  into  a  paste  with  crumbs  of  bread  and  vinegar, 
affords  one  of  the  most  powerful  external  stimulants  which  we 
can  apply,  and  is  technically  termed  a  Sinapism  ;  it  produces 
intense  pain,  and  excites  an  inflammation  entering  much  more 
into  the  true  skin  than  that  which  is  excited  by  the  Lyttag  : 
it  is  therefore  worthy  attention  in  all  internal  inflammations 
where  bleeding  is  limited  :  if  necessary  it  may  be  quickened 
by  the  addition  of  oil  of  turpentine.  If  a  table-spoonful  of 

V  powdered  mustard  be  added  to  oj  of  tepid  water,  it  operates 
briskly  as  an  emetic.  Officinal  Prep.  Cataplasm.  Sinap^ 
L.D.  Fmplast.  MAoes  com.  (2J  j  E.t  Infusum  ArmoracicB 
comp.  L.  (H)  Adulterations.  Fine  powder,  or  flower  of 

''  mustard,  as  it  occurs  in  commerce,  contains  only  one-sixth 
part  of  genuine  mustard,  the  remainder  consists  of  flour, 
coloured  by  turmeric,  and  made  pungent  by  the  addition  of 
powdered  capsicum. 

^  *  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  cake  left  after  expression  is  so  much  more 

pungent  than  the  seeds,  for  the  fixed  oil  can  be  easily  separated  by  pressure. 

t  Whitehead’s  Essence  or  Mustard. — This  consists  of  oil  of  turpen^ 
pentine,  camphor^  and  a  portion  of  spirit  of  rosemary ;  to  which  is  added  a 
small  quantity  of  flour  of  mustard. 

Whitehead’s  Essence  of  Mustard  Pills. — Balsam  of  Tolu,  with 
resin  ! 

Heady  Made  Mustard. — This  is  made  up  with  currant  wine,  and 

V  .sugar  ;  formerly  Must-,  or  grape  juice,  was  employed  for  this  purpose,  whence 
the  name  Mustdird. 


SODA  TARTARIZATA.  L.  Tartras  Sod^  et  Po- 
TAss^.  E.  Tartarus  SoDiE  et  Kali.  D.  olim  Sal  de  Seig- 
neite.  Sal  Rupellensis ^  or  Rochelle  Salt. 

Qualities.  Form,  a  right  prism,  with  rhombic  termina¬ 
tions,  very  slightly  efflorescent.  Chemical  Compositioiv. 
It  is  a  triple  salt,  formed  by  neutralizing  the  excess  of  acid  in 
super-tartrate  of  potass,  with  soda.  Solubility.  It  is  soluble 
in  five  parts  of  water  at  50°.  Med.  Uses.  Similar  to  those 
of  Potasses  Tartras.  See  Form.  77,  and  86,  the  latter  ©t 
which  presents  a  very  grateful  and  efficacious  purgative. 

SOD.(E  CARBONAS.  L.E.  Carbonate  of  Soda. 


This  salt,  when  properly  prepared,  is  a  hi-carhonate  o-f 
soda ;  its  taste  is  very  slightly  alkaline,  and  it  is  much  less 
soluble  in  water  than  the  sub-carbonate  ;  its  chemical  habi¬ 
tudes,  as  connected  with  its  medicinal  applications,  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  carbonate  of  potass,  which  see.  Med.  Uses. 
As  it  is  less  nauseous,  so  it  is  more  eligible  than  the  sw^-car- 
bonate  ;  in  other  respects,  its  effects  are  the  same,  vid.  Sodes 
Suh’Carhonas .  Dose,  grs.  x  to  Sss.'^ 


SOD^  MURIAS.  L.E. 

Sal  Commune,  Murias  Sodae.  D. 

Muriate  of  Soda.  Common  Salt^ 

Qualities.  Form,  that  of  regular  cubes,  which  do  not 
deliquesce  unless  contaminated  with  muriate  of  magnesia.! 

*  SoDAic  Powders. — Contained  in  two  distinct  papers,  one  of  which  is  y 
blue,  the  other  white  ;  that  in  the  former  consists  of  3  ss  of  the  carbonate  of 
soda,  that  in  the  latter  of  grs.  xxv  of  tartaric  acid.  These  powders  require 
half  a  pint  of  water,  it  is  very  evident  that  a  solution  of  these  powders  if? 
by  no  means  similar  to  ‘‘  Soda  Water  f  which  it  is  intended  to  emulate ;  for 
in  this  latter  preparation,  the  soda  is  in  combination  only  with  carbonic  acid ; 
whereas  the  solution  of  the  “  Sodaic  Powders'^'’  is  that  of  a  neutral  salt,  with 
a  portion  of  fixed  air  diffused  through  it. 

Patent  Seidlitz  Powders. — These  consist  of  two  different  powders  ? 
tlie  one,  contained  in  a  white  paper,. consists  of  3ijof  Tartarised  Soda,  and 
3ij  of  Carbonate  of  Soda ;  that  in  the  blue  paper,  of  grs.  xxxv  of  tartaric 
acid.  The  contents  of  the  white  paper  are  to  be  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of 
spring  water,  to  which  those  of  the  blue  paper  are  to  be  added ;  the  draught 
is  to  be  taken  in  a  state  of  effervescence.  The  acid  being  in  excess  renders  it  sj 
more  grateful,  and  no  less  efficacious,  as  a  purgative. 

t  Our  English  Salt  is  generally  thus  contaminated ;  for  which  reason  it  is 
unfit  for  the  curing  of  several  kinds  of  fish ;  this  will  not  appear  strange,  says 
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Chemical  Composition,  It  consists  according  to  Berzeiiusr 
of  46*55  of  muriatic  acid,  and  53*44  of  soda  5  according  to 
the  new  theory,  however,  this  salt  must  be  considered  as  a 
true  muriate  of  soda,  only  while  it  remains  in  aqueous  solution; 
for  when  it  is  reduced  to  dryness,  the  muriatic  acid  and  the 
soda  become  both  decomposed,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  for¬ 
mer  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  latter,  they  pass  off  in  the 
form  of  water,  w^hile  the  chlorine  of  the  muriatic  acid  unites 
with  the  metallic  base  of  the  soda,  to  form  chloride  of  sodium, 
in  the  proportion  of  22  sodium,  to  33*5  chlorine.  Late  re¬ 
searches  have  also  detected  both  in  rock  and  in  other  salt,  the 
presence  of  muriate  of  potass,  and  muriate  of  magnesia,'^ 
Solubility.  It  is  equally  soluble  in  cold  and  in  hot  water, 
one  part  of  the  salt  requiring  rather  more  than  2^  parts.  Med. 
Uses.  The  effects  of  salt  upon  the  animal  and  vegetable  king¬ 
doms,  are  striking  and  important,!  and  have  furnished  objects 
of  the  most  interesting  inquiry  to  the  physiologist,  the  chemist, 
the  physician,  and  the  agriculturist ;  it  appears  to  be  a  natural 
stimulant  to  the  digestive  organs  ;  and  that  carnivorous  animals 
are  instinctively  Ted  to  immense  distances  in  pursuit  of  it ; 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Parkes  on  the  repeal  of  the  Salt 
Lazes, and  to  an  interesting  work  by  my  late  lamented  friend, 
Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  entitled,  Case  of  the  Salt  Duties,  with 
Proofs  and  Illustrations,'*'^  Salt,  when  taken  in  moderate 
quantities,  promotes,!  while  in  excessive  ones,  it  prevents 
digestion  ;  it  is  therefore  tonic  and  anthelmintic,  correcting 
that  disordered  state  of  the  bowels  which  favours  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  worms.  In  Ireland,  where,  from  the  bad  quality  of 
the  food,  the  lower  classes  are  greatly  infested  wdth  worms,|| 

Mr.  Parkes,  when  it  is  considered  that  merely  its  own  weight  of  water  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  complete  solution  of  muriate  of  magnesia ;  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  renders  it  impossible  to  preserve  such  salt  for  any  length  of 
Mime,  in  a  dry  state.  This  muriate,  however,  might  be  separated  from  com.- 
^  mon  salt,  on  a  large  scale,  for  one  shilling  per  cwt.  By  exposing  the  salt  to  a 
gentle  heat  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  the  muriatic  acid  of  the  magnesian 
muriate  will  fly  off,  and  the  magnesia  (on  a  subsequent  solution  of  the  salt) 
will  be  precipitated.  It  is  well  known  that  muriate  of  magnesia  begins  to 
part  with  its  acid  at  a  temperature  a  little  higher  than  that  of  boiling  water. 

/  *  The  annual  quantity  of  salt  raised  from  the  Salt  Mines  and  Springs  in 

Europe,  is  estimated  at  from  25  to  30  millions  of  cwt. 

t  d'he  respect  paid  to  Salt  among  Eastern  nations  is  very  remarkable,  and 
may  be  traced  to  the  highest  antiquity.  Homer  gives  to  it  the  epithet  of 
U.  ix.  p.  214. 

!  The  celebrated  Indian  Tonic  for  Dyspepsia  and  Gout,  called  Bit  lahan^  is 
prepared  by  fusing  together  muriate  of  soda  and- some  other  ingredients.  See 
Dr.  Fleming’’ s  Catalogue  of  Indian  Medicinal  plants  and,  drugs.,  p.  54,  55. 

jj  1  have  myself  witnessed  the  bad  effects  of  a  diet  of  unsalted  fish  ;  and  in 
mv  examination  before  a  Cominiltec  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1818,  ap- 
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a  draught  of  sait  and  water  is  a  popular  and  efficacious  anthel- 
mintic.  Form,  162,  is  a  prescription  by  Rush,  who  says  that 
in  this  manner  he  has  administered  many  pounds  of  common 
salt  with  great  success  in  worm  cases.  In  the  first  volume  of 
Medical  Transactions  we  shall  find  an  interesting  account  of  a 
cure  of  this  disease  by  salt,  after  the  failure  of  other  remedies ; 
I  beg  also  to  refer  the  practitioner  to  another  case  illustrative 
of  its  anthelmintic  powers,  published  by  Mr.  Marshall,  {Lon¬ 
don  Medical  and  Physical  Journal^  vol.  xxxix.  No.  231,)  which 
is  that  of  a  lady  who  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  salt,  and  was 
in  consequence  most  dreadfully  infested  with  worms  daring 
the  whole  of  her  life.  In  very  large  doses  Salt  proves  pur¬ 
gative  ;  it  is  also  absorbed,  and  carried  to  the  kidneys,  but  it 
undergoes  no  decomposition  in  transitu,  nor  does  it  appear  to 
possess  any  considerable  powers  as  a  diuretic  ;  its  solution  in 
tepid  water,  in  proportion  of  gss — 3j  in  oj  of  water,  forms 
the  common  domestic  enema.  Dose,  when  intended  to  act 
as  a  cathartic,  from  3  ss  to  3j  very  largely  diluted  ;  when  to 
answer  the  other  intentions,  from  grs.  x  to  5j* 

pointed  “  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring’  into  the  laws  respecting  the  Salt  Du¬ 
ties,”  I  stated  the  great  injury  which  the  poorer  classes  in  many  districts  sus¬ 
tained  in  tiieir  health,  from  an  inability  to  procure  this  essential  article. 
Lord  Somerville  (in  his  address  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture)  gave  an  inter¬ 
esting  account' of  the  effects  of  a  punishment  which  formerly  existed  in  Hol¬ 
land.  “  The  ancient  laws  of  the  country,  ordained  men  to  be  kept  on  bread 
alone,  unmixed  with  salt,  as  the  severest  punishment  that  could  be  in¬ 
flicted  upon  them  in  their  moist  climate  ;  the  effect  was  horrible ;  these 
■wretched  criminals  are  said  to  have  been  devoured  by  worms,  engendered 
in  their  own  stomachs.” 

Salt  was  an  object  of  taxation  at  a  very  early  period  in  this  country  ; 
Ancus  Martins,  640  years  before  our  era  ‘  Salinarum  Vectigal  instituit.’  This 
tribute  was  continued  on  the  Britons  when  our  Isle  was  possessed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  worked  the  Droitwich  Mines,  and  who  made  salt  part  of  their 
soldiers  Salarium,  or  salary.  Hence  the  custom  at  the  Eton  Montem  of  ask¬ 
ing  for  salt. 

The  great  advantage  which  must  accrue  to  this  nation  in  its  fisheries,  agri¬ 
culture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  from  a  late  remission  of  the  odious  and 
impolitic  tax  upon  salt,  are  incalculable.  The  government  of  France  appears 
to  have  been  as  impolitic  with  regard  to  this  tax  as  the  English.  Buonaparte 
abolished  the  collection  of  turnpike  dues  ;  and  imposed  a  tax  on  salt,  payable 
at  the  Salt-pans,  in  its  stead.  It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known,  that  by  the 
aid  of  this  tax  he  was  enabled  to  complete  the  grand  entrance  into  Italy,  over 
the  Simplon ;  so  that  it  may  be  fairly  observed,  that  if  Hannibal  was  ena¬ 
bled  to  cross  the  Alps  by  the  aid  of  Vinegar — Buonaparte,  by  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Salt,  succeeded  in.  constructing  a  public  road  over  tlie  same  moun¬ 
tains. 
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SODjE  SUB-BORAS.  L.D.  Boras  Sodje.  E. 

Borax, 

Qualities.  Forjn^  irregular  hexahedral  prisms,  slightly 
efflorescent.  Taste,  alkaline  and  styptic  ;  when  heated  it 
loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  becomes  a  porous  friable 
mass  {calcined  borax,)  Chemical  Composition.  Boracic 
acid,  34 — soda,  17 — water,  49.  Solubility.  It  is  soluble 
in  20  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  6  parts  at  212°.  Incom¬ 
patible  Substances.  It  is  decomposed  by  acids  ;  potass  ; 
by  the  sulphates  and  muriates  of  the  earths,  and  by  those  of 
ammonia,  Med.  Uses.  It  is  only  applied  in  the  form  of 
ipowder,  mixed  with  8  or  10  parts  of  honey,  as  a  detergent 
linctus  in  aphthas,  &c.  The  Chinese  employ  it  in  inflamma¬ 
tory  sore  throats  ;  for  which  purpose  they  first  reduce  it  to  an 
extremely  fine  powder,  and  then  blow  it  through  a  reed  upon 
the  inflamed  surface.  Off.  Prep.  Mel  Boracis,  L.  Adul¬ 
terations.  Alum,  and  fused  muriate  of  soda,  are  substances 
with  which  it  is  sometimes  sophisticated  ;  to  discover  which 
dissolve  it  in  distilled  water,  and  after  saturating  the  excess  of 
the  base  with  nitric  acid,  assay  the  solution  with  nitrate  of 
barytes  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

% 

SOD.E  SUB-CARBONAS.  L.E.D. 

Sub-carbonate  of  Soda. 

Qualities.  Form,  octohedrons,  truncated  at  the  summits 
of  the  pyramids  ;  it  effloresces  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
at  150°  Fah.  undergoes  watery  fusion,  its  crystals  containing 
as  much  as  seven  proportionals  of  water ;  Taste,  mild,  but 
alkalescent.  Chemical  Composition.  Soda  29*5 — carbonic 
acid  20*7.  Solubility.  It  is  soluble  in  two  parts  of 
water  at  60°,  and  in  considerably  less  than  its  weight  of 
boiling  water;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Incompatible 
Substances  are  enumerated  under  Potassce  Carbonas.  Me¬ 
dical  Uses,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  sub-carbonate  of 
/potass,  but  it  is  preferable  to  it  for  internal  use,  as  being 
more  mild  and  less  nauseous;  and  moreover  Fourcroy 
states  it  as  his  opinion  that  soda  is  more  eligible  for  medicinal 
purposes  than  potass,  on  account  of  its  analogy  with  animal 
substances,  which  always  contain  it,  while  on  the  contrary,  no 
portion  of  potass  is  found  in  them.  Are  then  the  absorbents 
more  disposed  to  take  up  soda  than  potass  ?  The  results  of 
experience  do  not  appear  to  sanction  such  a  conclusion. 
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Forms  of  Exhibition.  It  may  be  administered  in  solution, 
in  an  electuary,  or  in  pills  ;  Avhen  exhibited  in  the  latter  form, 
it  must  be  previously  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization. 
(SodcB  Sub-carbonas  exsiccata,  L.)  or  the  pills  will  fall  into 
powder  as  they  dry  ;  unless  where  the  water  of  crystallization 
is  essential  to  the  formation  of  the  pill,  as  to  that  of  PiL 
Ferri  comp.  Dose,  gr.  x  to  3j,  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  See 
Form,  28,  143,  144. 

SOBM  SULPHAS.  L.E.D. 

JS^atron  Vitriolatuni,  P.L.  1787.  Sal  Catharticus  Glauheri, 

P.L.  1745. 

Qualities.  Form,  transparent  prismatic  crystals,  which 
effloresce  ;  when  exposed  to  heat,  they  undergo  watery  fusion^ 
that  is,  they  melt  in  their  own  water  of  crystallization.  Taste, 
saline  and  bitter.  Chemical  Composition.  Sulphuric  acid 
24*64,— soda  19*36 — -water  56.  Solubility.  f3j  of  w^ater 
at  60°  dissolves  3iiiss  ;  in  boiling  water  it  is  considerably  more 
soluble  ;  it  is  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Incompatible  Sub¬ 
stances.  The  same  as  those  which  decompose  sulphate  of 
magnesia.  Medical  Uses.  A  common  and  useful  purgative  ; 
its  nauseous  taste  may  be  in  a  great  degree  disguised  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  lemon  juice,  or  cream  of  tartar. 
Dose,  3ss  to  3ij.  In  an  effloresced  state  it  is  just  equal  in 
efficacy  to  double  the  weight  of  that  which  is  in  a  crystalline 
form.  It  is  rendered  more  active  by  being  combined  with 
other  purgative  salts,  especially  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
the  compound  is  more  soluble  and  less  nauseous  ;  {Form,  69, 
72.)  A  portion  of  triple  salt,  a  magnesio-sulphate  of  soda, 
probably  results  from  the  combination,  a  salt  which  may  be 
frequently  detected  in  parcels  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
may  be  known  by  its  crystals,  which  are  regular  rhomboids  ; 
it  is  also  contained,  according  to  Dr.  Murray,  in  the  brine  or 
mother  liquor  of  sea  water  ;  and  it  constitutes  the  whole  of  that 
salt  which  was  formerly  sold  under  the  name  of  ‘‘  Lymingtou 
GlaubeFs  Salts,^'^* 

Cheltenham  Salts. — A  factitious  compound  has  been  long  vended,  as 
a  popular  purgative,  under  this  name  ;  it  is  formed  by  triturating  together  the 
following  salts.  Sulphate  of  Soda^  grs.  120.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia.,  grs.  60. 
Muriate  of  Soda.,  grs.  10.  Sulphate  of  Iron.,  gr.  1-2.  As  a  purgative  it  is 
very  efficacious,  and  superior  probably  to  that  which  is  actually  obtained  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  Cheltenham  water  itself;  for,  notwithstanding  the  high 
pretensions  with  which  this  latter  salt  has  been  publicly  announced,  it  will  be 
fbuml  to  be  little  else  than  common  Qlaul)er\s  Salt.  This  fact  has  been  con- 
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SPARTIUM.  L.E.  /Spartii  Cacumina*  L. 

Genista.  D.  \  Summitates.  E, 

The  tops  of  Broom. 

Qualities.  When  bruised  they  yield  an  unpleasant  odour., 
and  a  nauseous  bitter  taste.  Solubility.  Water  and  alco¬ 
hol  alike  extract  their  active  matter.  Med.  Uses.  They 
certainly  act  as  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  even  prove  so  to  ani¬ 
mals  that  browse  upon  them.  I  have  frequently  exhibited 
them  in  the  Westminster  Hospital,  with  very  great  success,  in 
the  form  of  decoction.  By  referring  to  our  classification  of 
diuretics,  vol.  i.  p.  123,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Broom  is  pla¬ 
ced  under  the  second  division  of  the  first  class  ;  for  analogy 
sanctions  the  theory,  that  the  bitter  element  is  separated  by 
the  powers  of  digestion,  and  carried  to  the  kidneys  by  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  circulation.  (See  Form,  113.)  The  ashes  of 
this  plant  were  extolled  by  Sydenham  as  a  powerful  diuretic, 
but  the  chemist  has  shown  that  it  is  merely  a  fixed  alkaline  salt. 
Officinal  Prep.  Fxtractum  Cacuminum  Genistce,  D. 

firmed  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  (^Annals  of  Philosophy^ 
No.  Ixi,)  who  observes,  that  the  “real  Cheltenham  Salts  contain  no 
chalybeate  property P  but  are  merely  sulphate  of  soda,  mixed  with  a  minute 
quantity  of  soda,  and  a  very  small  x^ortion  of  common  salt.  It  could  not  be 
imagined  that  the  salt  should  contain  oxide  of  iron  even  in  a  state  of  mixture, 
much  less  in  combination,  for  carbonate  of  iron  is  readily  decomposed  by 
ebullition,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  is  precipitated  before  the  salt  can  be  crystal¬ 
lized.  A  preparation, ‘under  the  name  of  Thoinsori’s  Cheltenham  Salts,  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  manufactured  in  London,  by  evaporating  a  solution  consisting  of 
sulphate  of  soda  and  sub-carbonate  of  soda. 

“  Efflorescence  of  real  Cheltenham  Salts.”  The  preceding  salt 
deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization. 

“  Efflorescence  of  real  Magnesian  Cheltenham  Salts,”  made 
PROM  the  Waters  of  the  Chalybeate  Magnesian  Spa.  This  is  as¬ 
serted  to  be  a  sub-sulphate  from  nature,  which  combines  both  a  pure  and  a 
magnesia  in  its  composition ;  “but,”  says  Mr.  Phillips,  “neither 
nature  nor  art  has  ever  produced  such  a  combination ;  in  truth,  it  consists  of 
Epsom  Salt,  with  small  portions  of  magnesia,  and  muriate  of  magnesia,  or 
muriate  of  soda. 

Mgrio-Sl'lphate  of  Magnesia  and  Iron.  The  preparation  thus 
named  by  Mr.  Thomson,  was  found  by  Mr.  Phillips  to  consist  of  Epsom  Salt, 
deprived  of  part  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  discoloured  by  a  little  rust 
of  iron,  and  containing  a  small  portion  of  muriate  of  magnesia. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  not  one  of  these  preparations  is  similar  to  the  water 
which  is  drank  at  the  Spa ;  in  order  to  remedy  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Thomson 
prepared  the  “  Original  Combined  Cheltenham  Salts,”  by  evapora¬ 
ting  the  waters  to  dryness  :  but  a  very  small  share  of  chemical  penetration  is 
required  to  satisfy  us  that  no  process  of  this  description  can  remedy  the  de¬ 
fect  described,  for  as  Mr.  Phillips  has  observed,  the  chalybeate  properties  of 
the  water  must  be  essentially  altered  by  such'an  operation. 


[SPIGELIA  MARILANDICA. 

JV»  L  825.  Ew»  L  142.  Bn.  IL  75.  Planta. 

Carolina  Pink»  The  whole  Plant,  ^ 

Specific  Character.  Stem  four-sided  ;  leaves  all  oppo¬ 
site  ;  grows  to  the  height  of  from  one  to  two  feet ;  root  peren¬ 
nial,  composed  of  many  slender  fibrous  branches,  which,  when 
fresh,  are  of  a  yellowish  colour.  An  indigenous  American 
plant,  growing  abundantly  in  the  southern  States,  but  is  seldom 
found  wild  north  of  Virginia.  Solubility.  Water  is  its  proper 
menstruum.  Chemical  Composition.  Extractive  matter, 
gallic  acid,  and,  in  the  leaves  and  stalks,  a  large  proportion  of 
mucus.  Medical  Properties.  Narcotic,  vermifuge  laxa¬ 
tive,  and  febrifuge.^  However  deserving  the  Spigelia  of  the 
reputation  it  sustains  as  a  vermifuge,  .this  appears  to  me  to  be 
one  of  its  minor  qualities,  and  that  its  full  value  is  unknown  to 
those  who  consider  it  useful  only  to  destroy  worms. 

All  vegetable  narcotics,  pungent  odoriferous  substances,  bit¬ 
ters,  cathartics,  to  which  may  be  added  a  numerous  class  of 
mechanical  agents,  may  be  regarded  as  anthelmintics.  It  will 
be  perceived,  by  a  moment’s  reflection,  that  most  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  which  have  been  arranged  under  this  head,  possess 
some  one  or  all  of  the  foregoing  qualities  ;  and  furthermore, 
that  the  merits  and  reputation  of  each  article  has  been  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  number  and  intensity  of  these  qualities  united 
in  it.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  it  is  almost  always  by 
their  separate  or  combined  operation  that  intestinal  worms  are 
destroyed  or  expelled,  A  very  brief  illustration  only  can  be 
admitted  here.  The  greater  part  of  cathartic  medicines  are  no 
further  vermifuge,  than  as  they  operate  mechanically  upon  the 
surface  and  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  ;  such  are  calomel 
and  the  neutral  salts.  A  more  successful  class  of  vermifuge 
cathartics  is  that  which  is  composed  of  more  drastic  substances, 
and  which  have  the  additional  quality  of  bitterness  :  to  this  be¬ 
long  aloes  and  scammony.  x4  still  more  efficient  class  is  made  up 
of  those  that  poison  or  stupify  worms  by  their  narcotic  and  in¬ 
toxicating  qualities,  and  by  their  cathartic  effects  expel  them. 
One  of  the  most  useful  of  this  kind  is  the  Spigelia  Marilandica. 
There  are  also  some  articles  in  which  are  embraced  three  of 
the  foregoing  principles,  and  which  are  the  most  sure  in  their 

])r.  Barton  says  “the  spigelia  is  powerfully  cathartic.”  I  have  observed 
it  1o  be  only  miklly  so. — I, 
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operation  of  any  belonging  to  the  class  of  anthelmintic  reme¬ 
dies.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  01.  Terebinth.  In 
addition  to  its  intoxicating  and  cathartic  effects,  it  has  a  very 
pungent  and  disagreeable  odour. 

Two  practical  inferences  are  obviously  deduced  from  this 
view  of  the  subject,  the  correctness  of  Avhich,  it  is  believed, 
experience  will  confirm.  1st.  It  may  be  determined,  a  priori, 
from  the  sensible  and  known  medicinal  properties  of  a  me¬ 
dicine,  whether  or  not  it  be  vermifuge.  2d.  A  more  infallible 
anthelmintic  may  be  prepared  by  artificial  combination  than  is 
knowii  to  exist  in  nature.  The  dominant  medicinal  quality  of 
/  the  Spigelia  is  narcotic,  it  is  also  mildly  cathartic,  and  from 
these  principles  result  its  efficacy  as  an  anthelmintic  and  a 
febrifuge.  Its  efficacy  will  perhaps  ever  be  doubted  by 
many,  in  this  section  of  the  country,  from  the  difficulty 
there  is  in  procuring  and  preserving  it  of  good  quality.  . 
By  exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  it  soon  becomes  inert, 

¥  The  fresh  root  is  the  most  active  part  of  the  plant,  but  it  seems 
to  lose  its  virtues  by  keeping,  quicker  than  the  stalks  and 
leaves,  so  that  much  of  that  found  in  market  is  altogether  use¬ 
less.  The  recent  plant  may  be  readily  known,  by  the  bright  ! 
pea-green  colour  of  the  leaves,  the  yellowish  appearance  of  ! 
the  roots,  and  the  apparent  freshness  of  both.  When  exhibi-  | 
ted  in  such  condition,  and  in  full  doses,  its  effects  are  pretty  j 
generally  narcotic,"^  partaking  of  the  character  of  those  produ-  f 
ced  by  Digitalis  and  of  Datura  Stramonium,  Its  operation  is  \ 
more  uniform  and  mild  than  that  of  foxglove,  and  is  rarely  at-  i 
tended  with  the  alarming  symptoms  of  prostration,  which  f 
sometimes  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  result  from  it,  yet  I 
its  effects  are  similar  to  it  in  lessening  morbid  irritability  of  the  I 
heart  and  arteries,  and  quieting  general  nervous  irritation.  .  I 
V  Like  the  Stramonium,  it  causes  vertigo,  dilatation  of  the  pu-  ^ 
pils,  and  sometimes,  when  taken  in  large  quantities,  delirium  I; 
or  intoxication,!  but  still  its  narcotic  properties  are  not  so  }; 
energetic  as  to  cause  such  symptoms,  unless  it  be  taken  when  )i 
fresh  and  in  unnecessarily  and  immoderately  large  doses,  i, 
The  Pink  root  has  probably  had  the  reputation  of  destroying 
worms  very  frequently,  in  cases  where  they  did  not  exist,  for  ii 
¥  its  efficacy  is  nevermore  conspicuous  than  in  abating  the  vio-  \\- 
lence,  and  sometimes  in  altogether  subduing,  what  is  popularly  i[^ 

The  narcotic  influence  of  the  Pink  root  has  often  been  ascribed  to  a 
small  vine,  (species  of  the  Glycine)  that  is  found  mixed  with  it.  This  vine  f>i 
possesses  no  active  medicinal  property,  as  I  demonstrated  by  preparing  and  b 
drinking  a  strong  infusion  of  it,  and  also  by  eating  freely  of  it  without  expo-  b 
riencing  any  sensible  effects.  | 
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clenominated  “  worm  f<^ver,”  a  fever  peculiar  to  children,  and 
characterized  by  a  very  rapid  pulse,  dry  hot  skin,  circum¬ 
scribed  flush  on  the  cheeks,  red  lips,  a  peculiar  mottled  or 
speckled  appearance  of  the  tongue,  owing  to  its  being  but 
partially  covered  by  the  dingy  white  slimy  scurf  upon  it,  con¬ 
stipated  and  distended  bowels,  with  pungent  heat  externally, 
and  excessive  nervous  irritability.  This  disease  appears  to  be 
seated  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
although  it  may  arise  from,  or  be  connected  with  worms 
it  probably  originates  more  frequently  from  other  sources 
of  irritation  ;  in  either  case,  the  Spigelia,  combined  if  necessary 
with  some  more  actively  cathartic  medicine,  is  perhaps  the 
best  of  all  remedies  for  the  relief  of  this  species  of  fever. 

In  making  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  Spigelia,  some  years 
ago,  1  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  large  proportion  of 
mucus  which  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  stalks 
and  leaves,  and  as  I  then  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the 
febrifuge  virtues  of  the  plant,  I  was  led  to  inquire  whether  an 
infusion  of  the  leaves,  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  by  injec¬ 
tions,  might  not  be  serviceable  in  dysentery.  I  have  since  re¬ 
peatedly  prescribed  it  in  that  disease,  but  in  most  cases  it  was 
when  the  patients  were  using  other  remedies  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  my  observation  has  not  been  sufficiently  extensive  to 
enable  me  to  speak  confidently  of  its  effects.  It  is  worthy  of 
further  trial.  Msdicinal  Preparations,  and  Doses.  The 
powdered  roots  and  leaves,  from  gr.  x.  to  Bj.  every  two  hours. 
The  infusion  prepared  by  steeping  3j.  of  the  roots,  or  3ij.  of 
the  leaves  and  stalks  two  hours  in  oj.  of  boiling  water ;  Dosa 
3ij  to  |iv.  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  frequently  re¬ 
peated.  The  infusion  is  much  the  best  preparation.  To  se¬ 
cure  the  anthelmintic  effects  of  this  article,  it  is  best,  after 
exhibiting  it  pretty  freely,  to  follow  it  with  an  active  dose  of 
calomel,  or  calomel  and  rhubarb. — I. 

SPIR.EA  TOMENTOSA. 

W*  II,  1056.  Planta, 

Hard  Hack,  Steeple  Bush.  The  whole  Plants 

Specific  Character.  Leaves  lanceolate,  unequally  ser¬ 
rate,  downy  beneath;  racemes  in  a  crowded  sub-panicled 
spike.  An  indigenous  hardy  perennial  plant.  Grows  plen¬ 
tifully  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  arising  in  many 
thickly  set  branches  from  the  same  root.  Height,  from  three 
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to  four  feet,  tiowers  in  July  and  August,  blossoms,  deep  red 
or  purple.  Sensible  Properties.  The  stalks  are  externally 
of  a  purple  colour,  thinly  covered  with  down,  the  leaves  are 
deep  green  on  the  upper  side,  brownish,  veined,  and  tomentose 
underneath;  Taste,  of  every  part  of  the  plant  pleasantly  bitter 
and  powerfully  astringent.  Solubility.  Its  virtues  are  all 
imbibed  by  water.  Chemical  Composition.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  tannin,  bitter  extractive,  and  gallic  acid.  History. 
It  appears  to  have  been  first  used  in  medicine  by  the  Mohegan 
Indians,  and  subsequently  to  have  become  a  popular  domestic 
remedy  among  the  whites.  It  was  introduced  to  professional 
notice  by  Dr.  Mason  F.  Cogswell  of  Hartford,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  about  the  year  1810,  since  which  time  it  has  been  much 
used  and  highly  valued  by  many  respectable  physicians  in  the 
counties  of  Hartford  and  jNew-Haven.  About  three  years  ago 
it  was  made  the  subject  of  an  inaugural  thesis  by  my  friend 
and  late  pupil,  Dr.  Elijah  Mead,  by  whom  it  was  carefully  ana¬ 
lyzed,  and  its  medicinal  properties  accurately  investigated* 
Medical  Use.  The  Spiraea  tomentosa  is  tonic  and  actively 
astringent.  It  was  first  employed,  by  Dr.  Cogswell,  in  diarrhoea 
and  cholera  infantum,  in  which,  he  says,  he  was  better  pleased 
with  its  effects  than  any  remedy  he  had  ever  used.  Professor 
Ives,  of  New-Haven,  speaks  of  it  with  equal  confidence,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea  originating  in  warm  cli¬ 
mates.  Dr.  Tully  also  recommends  it  highly  as  a  remedy  in 
chronic  diarrhoea  of  seamen  in  tropical  climates,  and  in  the 
secondary  stages  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  of  our  own  climate. 
He  remarks  that  he  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  its  efficacy 
is  greater,  in  comparison  of  other  articles  of  the  same  class,  than 
the  intensity  of  its  astringency  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  This 
fact  may  be  explained  from  its  being  more  powerfully  tonic 
than  any  other  astringent  of  equal  activity.  The  gentlemen 
above  mentioned,  all  testify  to  its  efficacy  in  various  other  dis¬ 
eases,  in  which  the  use  of  astringents  are  indicated,  and  for 
which  they  gave  it  combined  with  opium,  with  ipecac,  or  un¬ 
mixed,  as  the  condition  of  the  disease  seemed  to  require.  For 
about  four  years  I  have  employed  the  extract  of  spiraea,  more 
frequently,  perhaps,  than  any  other  vegetable  astringent,  and  I 
have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its  effects.  I  do  not  think 
it  so  powerfully  astringent  as  Gum  Kino,  but  it  is  a  better  tonic, 
and  is  therefore  preferable  to  it  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
fluxes  connected  with  debility. 

When  given  in  moderate  doses  it  is  less  liable,  than  almost 
any  other  article,  to  cause  sickness  of  stomach.  It  is  a  conve¬ 
nient  and  efficient  adjuvant  to  other  astringent  remedies,  such 


as  opium,  and  super-acetate  of  lead ;  and  in  diarrhoea  accom¬ 
panied  with  febrile  excitement  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  it  forms 
a  useful  combination  with  ipecac.  In  diseases  accompanied 
with  much  fever,  however,  it  should  not  be  administered  till 
the  inflammatory  or  febrile  symptoms  have  so  far  subsided  as 
not  to  be  aggravated  by  mild  tonics.  As  respects  the  compa¬ 
rative  virtues  of  this  article,  Dr.  Mead  remarks,  “  the  medi¬ 
cines  already  in  general  use,  possessing  properties  most 
analogous  to  the  Spiraea,  are  Kino  and  Catechu;  but  the  Spiraea 
must  be  regarded  in  many  respects  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
either  of  them.  It  can  be  procured  at  less  expense  ;  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  extract  possesses  more  virtue  as  an  astringent; 
all  its  virtues  are  soluble  in  water ;  it  is  equally  pleasant  to 
the  taste  ;  it  never  disagrees  with  the  stomach ;  and  what  is  of 
still  gretiter  importance,  it  may  be  always  obtained  free  from 
adulteration.  Whereas,  of  the  catechu,  it  was  justly  said  by 
Dr.  Cullen,  ‘  W e  never  get  it  pure,  and  this  should  lead 
us  to  endeavour  to  find  for  it  a  substitute  of  our  own  growth.’ 

I  have  remarked,  that  1  did  not  think  the  Spiraea  so  power 
fully  astringent  as  Kino,  but  that  its  superiority  in  restraining 
debilitating  fluxes  was  probably  owing  to  its  greater  tonic 
eflects.  Another  medicine,  the  Cornus  circinaia,  which  1  have 
examined  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Mead’s  thesis,  and  which 
has  been  described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  has  properties  more 
closely  allied  to  this,  than  either  the  Kino  or  Catechu.  The 
circinata  is  the  best  tonic,  and  is  also  aromatic,  the  Spirasa  is 
the  most  astringent.  Medicinal  Preparations.  An  infusion 
or  decoction  of  the  stalks  and  leaves  may  be  advantageously 
given,  (the  root  is  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  plant,)  but  the 
extract  may  be  easily  obtained  in  almost  any  quantity  by  eva¬ 
porating  the  decoction,  and  maybe  regarded  as  the  best  officinal 
preparation.  Doses.  From  gr.  iv  to  gr.  vj  every  two  or  three 
hours  according  to  the  urgency  of  symptoms.  3ss  dissolved  in 
OSS  of  boiling  water,  with  the  addition  of  milk  and  sugar,  makes 
a  pleasant  drink,  and  is  a  convenient  and  frequently  a  success¬ 
ful  remedy  in  the  protracted  stage  of  cholera,— I. ] 


SPIRITUS.  L.  Spiritus  Stillatitii, 

Distilled  Spirits* 

These  are  the  solutions  of  the  essential  oils  of  vegetables  in 
diluted  alcohol,  or  proof  spirit ;  they  are  obtained  by  distilling 

*  .See  his  Inaugural  Dissertation,  also  Med.  Repository,  Vol.  21.  Page  271. 
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spirit  with  Teeent  vegetables;  sometimes  however  they  are 
extemporaneously  made  by  at  once  dissolving  the  oils  in  the 
spirit.  (See  Spiritus  Tenuior*)  Medical  Uses.  Like  the 
distilled  waters^  they  serve  as  vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of 
more  active  medicines  ;  they  are  also  occasionally  employed 
ns  grateful  stimulants.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  each  of 
these  simple  spirits,  as  their  virtues  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  substances  from  which  they  are  extracted,  united  to  the 
stimulus  of  the  alcohol.  The  following  are  officinal  — Spirit  .* 
Jlnisi^  L.  Spir,  Anisi  comp,  L.D.  Armoracice  comp*  L. 
Carui*  L.E.D.  Cinnamomi,  L.E.D.  (Form.  5,  40.)  Juni- 
peri  comp,  L.D.  Lavandulce,  L.E.D.  Lavandulce  comp, 
^L.E.D.  Menth,  Pip,  L.D.  Menth,  Virid,  L.  Myristic, 
L.E.D.  Pimentce.  L.D.  Pidegii,  L.  Raphani  comp,  D. 
Rosmarini,  L.E.D. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONIAS.  L.D: 

Alcohol  Ammoniatum.  E. 

Spiritus  Saiis  Ammoniaci  dulcis,  P.L.  1745.  Spiritus  Salis 

Ammoniaci,  P.L.  1720. 

This  is  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  gas  in  spirit;  in  which  a 
small  portion  of  the  subcarbonate  is  also  generally  present. 
It  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  but  it  is  principally  employed  as  the 
basis  of  the  following  compounds ;  viz.  Spirit,  Ammonice  Aromat, 
L.E.D.  Spirit,  Ammonm  fcetid  :  L.E.D.  Spirit,  Ammonice 
Succinatus,  L.  Tinctura  Castorei  comp,  E.  Tinct,  Guaiaci 
comp,  E.  Tinct.  Opii  Ammoniat.  E. 

SPIRITUS  ammonia:  AROMATICUS.  L.D. 

Alcohol  Ammoniatum  Aromaticum.  E. 

Spiritus  Ammonice  Compositus,  P.L.  1787.  Spiritus  Volatilis 

Aromaticus.  P.L.  1745.  Spiritus  sails  volatilis  oleosus.  P.L. 

1720. 

This  is  a  solution  of  several  essential  oils,  (Cinnamon,  Cloves^ 
and  Lemon,  L. — Rosemary  and  Lemon,  E. — Lemon  and  Nut¬ 
meg,  D.)  in  the  spirit  of  ammonia.  It  is  a  valuable  stimulant, 
I  and  an  agreeable  adjunct,  and  efficacious  corrective  to  other 
remedies,  see  Form.  42,  45.  Dose,  f3ss  to  f3j.  Officinal 
Prep.  Tinct,  Guaiac,  .dmmonint,  L.D.  Tinct,  Valerian,  Am- 
mo-niat,  L.D. 


SPIRITUS  AMMONIJ:  F(ETIDUS.  L.D. 

Tinctura  Assafcetid^  Ammoniata.  E. 

This  is  a  solution  of  the  foetid  volatile  oil  of  the  Assafoetida 
in  the  spirit  of  ammonia  ;  as  little  else  than  the  odour  and 
flavour  of  the  gum-resin  is  taken  up  by  the  menstruum,  it  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  possess  many  virtues. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONIA  SUCCIISATUS.  L. 

This  preparation  was  probably  introduced  as  a  substitute  of 

Eau  de  luce .  It  is  stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  It  will  be 
found,  if  properly  prepared,  to  retain  its  milkiness  for  a 
considerable  time,  a  circumstance  by  which  its  value  is  appre-* 
eiated. 

SPIRITUS  AETHERIS  AROMATICUS.  L. 

^THER  SULPHURICUS  CUM  AlCOHOLE 
Aromaticus.  E. 

Elixir  Vitrioli  dulce.  P.L.  1745. 

This  preparation,  which  was  excluded  from  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1787,  is  now  restored.  It  consists  of  Sul¬ 
phuric  Ether  one  part,  rectified  spirit  two  parts,  impregnated 
with  aromatics  ;  the  presence  of  spirit  is  necessary  in  this  pre¬ 
paration,  since  the  volatile  oils  would  be  insoluble  in  the  aether 
without  it.  Med,  Uses.  A  grateful  stimulant. 

SPIRITUS  ^THERiS  NITRICI.  L. 

SPiRITUS  jEtheris  Nitrosi.  E. 

SpIRSTUS  AliTHi.RlUS  NiTROSUS.  D. 

Spiritus  Kitri  dulcis,  P.L.  1745. 

Qualities.  A  colourless  fluid  of  the  specific  gravity  *850. 
Odour,  extremely  fragrant ;  l^aste,  pungent  and  acidulous  ;  it 
is  very  volatile  and  inflammable.  Chemical  Composition.  A 
portion  of  nitric  ether  and  nitric  acid,  combined  with  alcohol. 
Solubility.  It  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol.  Incom¬ 
patible  Substances.  With  a  solution  of  green  sulphate  of 
iron  it  strikes  a  deep  olive  colour,  owing  probably  to  its  hold¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  nitrous  gas  in  solution  ;  with  the  tinctures  of 
’guaiacum  it  produces  a  green  or  blue  coaguhim.  Med,  Uses. 


When  properly  diluted,  it  is  refrigerant  and  diuretic  ;  and  has 
been  long  employed  as  a  grateful  draught  in  febrile  auctions  ; 
as  a  diuretic,  it  frequently  proves  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  dropsy, 
(see  Form,  113,  116.)  Dose,  iux  to  xl,  in  any  aqueous  vehi¬ 
cle.  By  age  and  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  gradually  decom¬ 
posed,  and  gives  rise  to  the  reproduction  of  nitrous  acid. 

SPIRITUS  tETHERIS  SULPHURICI.  L. 

^Ether  Sulphuricus  cum  Alcohole.  E. 

Liquor  jEtherius  Sulphuricus.  D. 

Spiritus  jFtheris  vitriolici,  P.L.  1787» 

Spirit,,  Vitrioli  dulcis*  1745. 

Qualities.  A  fluid  of  the  specific  gravity  *816,  consisting 
of  two  parts  (by  measure)  of  rectified  spirit,  and  one  part  of 
sulphuric  aether.  Med.  Uses.  It  has  all  the  properties  of 
aether,  but  in  an  inferior  degree.  Dose,  f3j  to  fsiij. 

I 

SPIRITUS  ^THERIS  SULPHURICI  COMPOSITUS.  L.  I 

This  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  Liquor  Anodynus  of  I 
g'HofFman,  although  its  composition  was  never  revealed  by  him. 

In  addition  to  its  stimulating  properties,  it  is  supposed  to 
add  those  of  an  anodyne  nature.  Dose,  fsss  to  f3ij.  See 
Form*  7. 

SPIRITUS  RECTIFICATUS.  L. 

Alcohol  Fortius.  E.  Spiritus  Vinosus 
Rectificatus.  D. 

In  this  preparation,  alcohol  is  nearly  in  the  highest  state  of 
concentration,  in  which  it  can  be  easily  prepared  in  the  large 
way  for  the  purposes  of  trade  ;  its  specific  gravity,  however,  /  | 
varies  in  the  different  pharmacopoeias,  viz.  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  preparation  is  stated  to  have  that  of  *835,  while 
the  rectified  spirit  of  Dublin  is  ordered  to  be  only  *840.  The  ^ 
former  at  the  temperature  of  60°  Fah,  consists  of  85  parts  of  |[ 
pure  alcohol,  and  15  of  water,  the  latter  only  of  83  percent,  i 
V  of  alcohol.  It  is  a  most  powerful  stimulant,  but  is  rarely  em¬ 
ployed  except  in  combination  ;  as  a  pharmaceutical  agent,  its  ? 
use  is  highly  valuable  and  extensive,  (fiee  Tincturoe,)  During  I 
the  evaporation  of  spirit,  a  considerable  reduction  of  tempe¬ 
rature  takes  place,  which  renders  it  a  useful  ingredient  in  re- 
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frigerant  lotions.  See  Form.  147,  148.  It  has  lately  been 
ascertained  by  Mr.  Ritchie  of  Perth,  that  ‘‘  the  degrees  of  cold  i 
induced  by  the  evaporation  of  spirit  of  different  degrees  of 
strength  are  proportional  to  the  strength  of  these  spirits^  reckon’^ 
ing  from  the  degrees  of  cold  induced  by  the  evaporation  of  wa~ 
ter.’^'^  The  application  of  this  theorem  will  enable  us  to 
ascertain  the  strength  of  a  spirit  by  the  ‘‘Differential  Ther¬ 
mometer”  of  Leslie. 

SPIRITUS  TENUIOR.  L. 

Alcohol  Dilutum.  E. 

Spiritus  Vinosus  Tenuior.  D. 

Weaker  or  Proof  Spirit, 

This  is  rectilied  spirit  diluted  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
water,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  quantity  ordered  for 
this  purpose  should  vary  in  the  different  Pharmacopoeias ; 
thus,  according  to  the  London  and  Dublin  Colleges,  its  specific 
gravity  is  *930,  while  the  college  of  Edinburgh  directs  it  to  be 
of  *935.  The  former  consists  of  44  per  cent,  of  pure  alcohol, 
and  may  be  formed  by  mixing/owr  parts,  by  measure,  of  rec¬ 
tified  spirit,  with  three:  of  water  ;  the  latter  contains  only  42 
per  cent,  of  pure  alcohol,  and  may  be  made  by  adding  together 
equal  parts  of  rectified  spirit  and  distilled  water.  Alcohol 
in  this  state  of  dilution  is  better  adapted  for  taking  up  the 
principles  of  vegetables  than  rectified  spirit ;  indeed  diluted 
alcohol  acts  upon  bodies  as  a  chemical  compound,  and  will 
dissolve  what  neither  the  same  proportion  of  water  nor  of 
alcohol  would,  if  separately  applied  ;  we  perceive  therefore 
the  importance  of  ensuring  uniformity  of  strength  in  ourv 
spirits.  (See  Tincturce,)  It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  almost  ^ 
all  the  spirit  sold  under  the  name  of  “  Proof  Spirit, is  con¬ 
taminated  with  empyreumatic  oil,  and  is  unfit  for  the  purposes 
of  pharmacy  ;  it  ought  therefore  to  be  extemporaneously  pre¬ 
pared  by  mixing  together  rectified  spirit  and  water,  in  the 
proportions  above  stated.  This,  however,  is  rarely  done,  ex¬ 
cept  the  liquors  are  intended  for  the  toilette,  and  hence  it  has 
been  observed,  that  the  cordials  of  the  apothecary  are  gene¬ 
rally  less  grateful  than  those  of  the  distiller,  the  latter  being 
extremely  curious  in  rectifying  and  purifying  his  spirit.  If 
common  water  be  employed  for  the  dilution  of  alcohol,  theV 
resulting  spirit  will  be  turbid,  owing  principally  to  the  precipi¬ 
tation  of  sulphuric  salts  ;  this  circumstance  lately  occasioned/ 
considerable  embarrassment  to  the  Curators  of  the  Hunterian 
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Museum  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  who  were  compelled  to 
prepare  their  own  spirit,  in  consequence  of  an  excise  regulation 
preventing  the  distiller  from  sending  out  any  spirit  of  that 
strength  which  is  required  for  their  anatomical  purposes.  A 
■V  curious  fact  has  just  been  noticed  in  the  Laboratory  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  which  is,  that  diluted  spirit  becomes  stronger' 
by  being  kept  in  vessels  that  are  carefully  closed  by  bladder! 
whence  it  would  seem,  that  alcoholic  vapour  transpires  through 
this  animal  membrane  less  freely  than  aqueous  vapour ;  we 
are  at  present  unable  to  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this 
anomalous  case  of  distillation,  but  it  is  probably  connected 
with  the  different  solvent  powers  of  these  two  liquids,  in 
relation  to  the  animal  membrane.  Med.  Uses.  Alcohol,  al¬ 
though  diluted  to  the  degree  of  proof  spirit,  is  still  too  strong 
i  for  internal  exhibition  ;  indeed,  where  its  use  is  indicated,  it 
is  more  generally  given  in  the  form  of  wine,  malt  liquors,  or 
ardent  spirits,  which  must  be  regarded  only  as  diluted  alcohol ^ 
although  each  has  a  peculiarity  of  operation,  owing  to  the  mo¬ 
difying  influence  of  the  other  elements  of  the  liquid  ;  thus 
/  Brandy^  is  said  to  be  simply  cordial  and  stomachic  Rum^ 
heating  and  sudorific  :  Gm  and  Whiskey^  diuretic  ;  and  Ar- 
mck^X  styptic,  heating,  and  narcotic  ;  it  seems  also  probable 
that  a  modified  effect  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  various 
other  substances,  such  as  sugar  and  acids,  which  latter  bodies, 
besides  their  anti-narcotic  powers,  appear  to  act  by  favouring 
a  more  perfect  combination  and  mutual  penetration  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  spirit  and  water,  Fhe  effects  also  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  habitual  use  of  fermented  liquors,  differ  essen- 
tially  according  to  the  kind  that  is  drunk  ;  thus  Ale  and  Porter^ 
^  in  consequence  of  the  nutritive  matter,  and  perhaps  the* 
invigorating  bitter  with  which  they  are  charged,  and  the  com- 

*  I  apprehend  that  the  peculiar  flavour  of  Cogniac  depends  upon  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  an  aethereal  spirit,  formed  by  the  action  of  Tartaric  or  perhaps  Acetic 
acid  upon  Alcohol;  it  is  on  this  account  that  Nitric  ALtlier,  when  added  to 
Malt  spirits,  gives  them  the  flavour  of  French  Brandy.  The  same  flavour  is 
also  successfully  obtained  by  distilling  British  spirits  over  wine  lees,  or  by 
distilling  a  spirit  obtained  from  Raisin  Wine,  which  has  become  acescent. 

In  new  brandy  there  also  appears  to  be  an  uncombined  acid,  giving  to  it  a 
peculiar  taste  and  quality,  which  are  lost  by  age.  This  explains  the  reason 
why  the  addition  of  five  or  six  drops  of  “  liquor  ammonioe.^''  to  each  bottle  oi 
new  brandy,  will  impart  to  it  the  qualities  of  that  of  the  oldest  date. 

t  Taylor’s  Red  Bottle,  commonly  called  the  Whitioortli  Docior'’s^ 
British  Brandy, coloured  with  Cochineal,  and  flavoured  with  oil  of  Origanum. 

:j:  Mock  Arrack.  The  author  of  ^  Apicius  Redivivus^"'  directs  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  mock  Arrack,  that  two  scruples  of  Benzoic  acid  be  add- 
qd  to  every  quart  of  Rum.  By  a  receipt  of  this  kind  the  celebrated  Punch- 
of  V a uxb all  is  prepared. 


parativeiy  small  proportion  of  alcohol  which  they  contain, 
dispose  to  a  plethora,  which  is  not  unfrequently  terminated  by 
apoplexy ;  Spirits,  on  the  other  hand,  induce  severe  dyspepsia, 
obstructed  and  hardened  liver,  dropsy,  and  more  than  half  of 
all  our  chronical  diseases  *,  and  Dr.  Darwin  moreover  remarks, 
that  when  they  arise  from  this  cause,  they  are  liable  to  become 
hereditary,  even  to  the  third  generation,  gradually  increasing, 
if  the  cause  be  continued,  till  the  family  become  extinct : 
with  regard  to  Wine,  Rush  has  truly  observed  that  its  effects, 
like  those  of  tyranny  in  a  well-formed  government,  are  first 
felt  in  the  extremities,  while  spirits,  like  a  bold  invader,  seize 
at  once  upon  the  vitals  of  the  constitution  ;  the  different  kinds 
of  wine,  however,  produce  very  different  and  even  opposite 
effects,  as  stated  under  the  history  of  that  article,  (see  Vinum.) 
The  excise  officers  frequently  avail  themselves  of  the  peculiar 
power  of  the  sub-acetate  of  lead  to  precipitate  colouring 
matter,  in  order  to  remove  from  seized  Holland  Gin,  the  colour 
which  it  obtains  by  being  long  kept  in  the  tubs  in  which  it  is 
smuggled  over.  This  practice,  however,  renders  the  gin 
liable  to  gripe. 

SPIRITUS  TEREBINTHIN^.  See  Terebinthinm  Oleitm. 
SPONGIA  USTA.  L.  See  Carbo  Lignu 

STANNI  LIMATURA.  L.E.D. 

The  Filings  of  Tin* 

The  anthelmintic  powers  of  Tin  have  been  explained  by 
three  different  hypotheses,  viz.  1.  That  it  acts  mechanically 
by  dislodging  the  mucus  from  the  intestines  ;  if  this  be  true,  it 
is  difficult  to  explain  the  fact  of  its  activity  being  increased  by 
pulverization.  2.  That  its  efficacy  depends  upon  the  presence  of 
arsenic  ;  if  so,  why  should  the  purest  specimens  act  with  equal 
efficacy  3.  That  it  operates  by  generating  hydrogen  gas  in 

*  If  any  additional  argument  were  necessary,  we  might  repeat,  that  Arsenic 
in  its  metallic  state  is  not  poisonous.  As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reduce  me¬ 
tallic  arsenic  to  a  state  of  powder,  without  its  becoming  oxidized,  M.  Renault 
had  recourse  to  its  alloys  for  deciding  the  question ;  and  he  found  that  Mispickel 
(an  alloy  of  iron  and  arsenic,)  when  given  to  the  extent  of  two  drachms,  had 
no  apparent  effect ;  this  result  agrees  with  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Bayen  in 
his  work  on  Tin,  and  proves  that  the  arsenic' which  may  be  contained  in  that 
metal  cannot  produce  any  medicinal  effect,  as  it  exists  in  its  metallic  state 
Rccherches  Chimi<iiks  sur  VE fain,  par  Bayen  et  Charlard,  1781. 
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the  iniestinal  canal :  it  has  been  observed  that  this  opinion  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  fact,  that  sulphur  increases  its 
powers.  Dose,  Sj  or  3ij,  mixed  with  honey,  treacle,  or 
conserve,  and  exhibited  for  several  successive  mornings,  a 
purgative  medicine  being  occasionally  interposed?  (see  Form* 
..j  1 50.)  The  use  of  this  remedy,  however,  is  entirely  superseded 
by  the  more  efficacious  exhibition  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

[STATICS  LIMONIUM.  Luu 

STATICE  CAROLINIANA.  Walter.  Flor.  Car.  118. 

Bw.  IL  51 »  Radix. 

Marsh-Rosemary.  Sea-Lavender.  The  Root. 

SpECiFic  Character.  Scape,  panicled  and  round  ;  leaves, 
oblong,  glabrous,  waved  at  the  edges,  entire,  destitute  of 
nerves.  Grows  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  low 
marshy  lands,  particularly  in  salt  marshes :  rises  to  the  height 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  ;  flowers  in  July  ;  blossoms,  blue  ; 
perennial.  Sensible  Properties.  The  Jhs/e  of  this  root  is 
intensely  astringent ;  Form,  rough  and  compact ;  Colour,  pur- 
pie  or  reddish  ;  Odour,  none.  Solubility.  Its  active  proxi” 
mate  principles  are  soluble  in  proof  spirit  and  in  water,  but  with 
the  latter  it  forms  the  most  suitable  medicinal  preparations. 
Chemical  Composition.  Its  medicinal  qualities  appear  to 
depend  on  the  existence  of  large  proportions  of  tannin  and  gallic 
acid ;  it  also  contains  vegetable  extractive  and  muriate  of  soda. 
Medical  Use.  The  Statice  has  been  extensively  used  both 
externally  and  internally  as  an  astringent,  and  as  such  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  possesses  considerable  merit.  It  may  be  advantage- 
V  ously  exhibited  internally,  for  the  suppression  of  all  morbid  dis¬ 
charges  arising  from  constitutional  debility,  or  too  great  relax¬ 
ation  of  the  diseased  part,  but  its  active  astringency  forbids  its 
being  employed  during  the  existence  of  acute  inflammation  or 
febrile  excitement,  it  is  highly  serviceable  in  checking  pro¬ 
tracted  diarrhoea.  The  infusion  forms  an  excellent  gargle  in 
aphthous  affections  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  and  also  in  the 
passive  stage  of  cynanche  tonsillaris.  Medicinal  Prepara¬ 
tions.  The  infusion  and  decoction  in  the  proportions  of  3ij 
of  the  powdered  root  anc|  oj  of  water.  Dr.  Mott  deduced 
the  conclusion  from  his  experiments,  that  cold  water  extracted 
The  astrins'ent  principle  of  this  root  equally,  as  well  as  hot 


water,  and  that  as  the  cold  hdusioii  was  the  lea^^t  disagreeable 
to  the  taste,  it  was  the  most  eligible  medicinal  preparation, 

SUCCI  SPISSATL  E.  See  Exiracta, 

SULPHUR  SUBLIMATUM.  L.E.D. 

Sublimed  Sulphur.  Florvers  of  Sulphur, 

Chemical  Composition.  It  is  probably  a  triple  compound 
of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  some  unknown  base.  Solubility. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  oils,  espe¬ 
cially  in  that  of  linseed,  which  is  a  powerful  solvent  of  all 
sulphureous  substances.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  laxative  and 
diaphoretic  ;  it  acts  principally  upon  the  large  intestines,  and 
very  mildly,  whence  it  proves  useful  in  hemorrhoidal  affections 
{Form.  74  ;)  and  in  consequence  of  the  diaphoresis  which  it 
also  excites,  it  is  useful  in  chronic  rheumatisms,  catarrhs,  and 
in  some  cutaneous  affections.  To  promote  its  purgative  effects^ 
magnesia  will  be  found  a  serviceable  adjunct  in  hemorrhoids  ; 
it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  or  suspended  in 
milk  ;  its  solution  in  oil,  {Oleum  Sulphuratum)  is  a  most  nause¬ 
ous  and  acrid  preparation.  When  sulphur  is  combined  with 
metallic  remedies,  it  generally  lessens  their  activity.  Its  effects 
in  curing  psora  are  universally  admitted,  and  the  only  objection 
to  its  use  is  the  disgusting  smell  which  accompanies  its  appli¬ 
cation,  see  Unguent :  Sulphuris.  Dr.  Clarke  of  Dublin 
recommends  a  lotion  which  he  says  contains  a  sufficient  im-  V 
pregnation  .of  sulphur  for  the  cure  of  psora  in  children,  to  be 
made  by  adding  an  ounce  of  broken  sulphur  to  a  quart  of  boil¬ 
ing  v/ater,  and  allowing  it  to  infuse  for  twelve  hours.  In  this 
process,  the  water  probably  takes  up  a  small  portion  of  sul¬ 
phurous  acid  ;  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  efficacy  of  the  lotion 
in  any  other  manner.  When  sulphur  is  internally  administered, 
it  transpires  through  the  skin  in  the  state  of  sulphuretted  hy¬ 
drogen,  and  blackens  the  silver  in  the  pockets  of  those  who 
take  it.  Dose  3j  to  3iij.  Officinal  Prep.  Sidphur  Lotum, 
L.E.D.  Sulphur  Prcecipitatum,  L.  Unguent,  Sulph,  L.E.D. 
Unguent,  Sulphur,  comp,  L.t 

Sulphur  Lotum.  When  sulphur  is  kept  in  loosely  covered 

Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Chemical  and  Medicinal  Properties  of  the 
Statice  Limonium,  by  Valentine  Mott.  Page  37. 

t  Sulphur  Lozenges.  Sublimed  Sulphur  one  party  sugar  eigJd  par^ts, 
Ti’agacanth  mucilage  q.  s.  used  in  Asthma,  and  in  HsemuiTlK^kis.  ’  ' 
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drawers,  its  surface  is  soon  acidified,  when  it  is  said  to  operate 
with  griping,  hence  the  common  jiowers  are  directed  to  be 
washed  with  water  to  get  rid  of  any  sulphurous  acid  :  it  is, 
however,  rarely  performed,  and  would  seem  to  be  a  useless 
subtlety. 

Sulphur  Pr^cipitatum.  L.  Lac  Sulphurise  P.L.  1720. 
This,  when  pure,  differs  in  no  other  respect  from  sublimed 
sulphur  than  in  its  superior  whiteness,  which  it  owes  to  the 
presence  of  a  small  proportion  of  water ;  in  consequence, 
however,  of  its  mode  of  preparation,  it  always  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  not  unfrequently  other  impu¬ 
rities  ;  it  may  be  essayed  by  pouring  upon  a  suspected  sample 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  liquor  potasses  to  cover  it,  and  setting  it 
aside  in  a  warm  place  to  digest,  when  the  sulphur  will  be  dis¬ 
solved,  and  the  impurities  remain ;  or  it  might  be  at  once 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  heat,  which  would  volatilize  the 
sulphur,  and  thus  separate  it  from  its  contaminations. 

SYRUPI.  L.E.D.  Syrupy. 

These  are  solutions  of  sugar  in  water,  watery  infusions,  or 
in  vegetable  juices  ;  the  proportion  of  sugar  is  generally  two 
'■  parts  to  one  of  the  fluid  ;  if  it  exceed  this,  the  solution  will 
crystallize,  if  it  be  less,  ferment,  and  become  acescent."^  The 
most  certain  test  of  the  proper  consistence  of  a  syrup  is  its 
specific  gravity;  a  bottle  that  holds  three  ounces  of  water  .at 
55°  Fah»  ought  to  hold  four  ounces  of  syrup.  Syrups  are 
introduced  into  medicinal  formulae  for  several  purposes,  viz. 

To  correct  or  disguise  the  flavour  of  disagreeable  remedies* 
Syrup:  Aurantiorum.  L.D.  {Form.  48,  51,  107.) — Limo- 
num.  L.E.D. — ^Simplex  (124,  145.) — Zingiberis  (88,  95,  105.) 
/Bitter  infusions,  and  saline  solutions  are  rendered  more  nau¬ 
seous  by  the  addition  of  syrups. 

W.  To  produce  Medicinal  Effects,  Syrup'.  Allii.  D. — Althem. 

*  Sugar,  perfectly  free  from  the  extractive  matter  with  which  it  exists  in 
combination  in  nature,  and  which  constitutes  that  compound  to  which  the 
name  of  Sweet  Principle  has  been  given,  will  not,  however  diluted,  undergo 
any  kind  of  fermentation ;  for  it  is  the  presence  of  this  peculiar  extractive 
matter,  the  natural  leaven  of  fruits,  that  enables  it  to  undergo  that  process  ; 
since,  however,  all  clayed  sugars,  or  modifications  of  sugar  which  are  short  of 
perfect  purity,  still  contain  a  small  proportion  of  this  extractive,  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  fermenting,  when  sufficiently  dilute  ;  Dr.  Macculloch,  in  his  essay 
on  the  art  of  making  wine,  observes,  that  by  the  addition  of  a  very  small 
y  quantity  of  the  Sulphate  of  Potass,  the  fermentation  of  syrups  and  preserves 
may  be  efi'ectually  prevented  ;  he  states  also,  that  the  same  object  may  gencr 
rally  be  attained  Ijy  the  use  of  (l.r-p-mr/riafe  of  Potass,  a  salt  absolutely  taste¬ 
less,  and  easily  proeured. 


L.E.  (135) — -Acidi  Acetosi.  E. — Colchici.  E. — -Sennse.  E.D. 
(70) — Scillae  Maritimae.  E. — Rhamni.  L.  Papaveris.  L.E.D. 
(5,  7,  75,  169,  170.)— Rosae  (74)^Zingiberis  (47,  150.) 

III.  To  communicate  particular  forms. 

Every  syrup  answers  this  purpose  ;  for  the  necessary  pro-^ 
portions,  see  Electuaria, 

IV.  To  communicate  an  agreeable  colour.  Syrup.  Croci.  L. 
— Rhaeados.  L.D.  (166,  168.) — Caryophylli.  Ruhri.  D. — 
Violae.  E.  Except  that  of  Saffron,  these  syrups  are  rendered 
green  hy  alkalies,  and  red  hy  acids. 

General  Remarks.  The  practitioner  should  never  intro- / 
duce  syrups  into  those  medicines  which  are  liable  to  be  injured 
by  the  generation  of  acids  :  I  have  frequently  seen  the  creta- 
ceous  mixture^  when  charged  with  syrup,  increase  instead  of 
check,  a  diarrhoea  ;  and  the  syrup  of  poppies,  from  its  dispo¬ 
sition  to  bedome  acescent,  will  often  aggravate  rather  than 
allay  the  cholic  of  infants.  The  syrup  of  Senna  furnishes  the  v 
practitioner  with  a  convenient  purgative  for  children  ;  that  of 
buckthorn  is  more  violent,  and  is  on  that  account  but  rarely 
used,  besides  which,  in  preparing  it,  the  chemist  not  unfre- 
quently  substitutes  the  berries  of  the  Cornus  Sanguinea,  the 
Dog-berry  tree,  or  those  of  the  Rhamnus  Frangula,  the  Alder- 
buckthorn,  for  the  Rhamnus  Catharticus ;  a  circumstance 
which  necessarily  renders  the  efficacy  of  this  syrup  variable 
and  uncertain  ;  it  is  moreover  often  sophisticated  with  treacle 
and  jalap.  The  syrup  of  the  rose,  when  made  with  the  leaves 
of  the  Damask  rose,  is  gently  laxative,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
weak  children  ;  it  is,  however,  not  unusual,  coloris  gratia,  to 
substitute  the  leaves  of  the  red  rose,  in  which  case,  the  syrup 
will  possess  astringent,  instead  of  laxative  properties.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  syrup  of  poppies,"^  the  directions  of  the 
College  are  frequently  not  obeyed  ;  it  is  sometimes  made  by 
dissolving  the  extract  in  syrup,  formed  with  coarse  sugar,  or 
even  with  treacle  ;  at  others,  by  adding  tincture  of  opium  to  a 
coarse  syrup,  in  the  proportion  of  mx  to  every  fgj.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  syrup  of  violets,  the  juice  of  red  cabbage 
is  generally  substituted  ;  this  is  at  least  a  harmless  fraud. 
Note.  The  syrups  which  are  printed  in  italics  are  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  decomposition,  and  should  be  kept  in  cool  places, 

*  Major  Cochrane’s  Cough  Medicine.  White  poppy  heads,  without 
seeds,  are  made  into  a  decoction,  which  is  strained,  and  boiled  again  with  vine¬ 
gar  and  brown  sugar,  until  it  assumes  the  consistence  of  syrup,  which  is  then 
acidified  by  eJirir  of  vitriol. 


TABACI  FOLIA.  L.E. 

(Nicotiana  Tabacum.  Folia  Siccata.  Virginiam,  ) 
Nicotians  Folia.  D. 

Tobacco, 

Qualities.  Odour,  strong,  narcotic,  and  foetid ;  Taste, 
bitter  and  extremely  acrid ;  Colour,  yellowish  green,  (its  brown 
appearance  is  artificial,  being  produced  by  the  action  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron,)  Chemical  Composition,  Mucilage,  albumen, 
gluten,  extra^’ctive,  a  bitter  principle,  an  essential  oil,  nitrate 
of  potass,  which  occasions  its  deflagration,  muriate  of  potass, 
and  a  peculiar  proximate  principle  upon  which  the  properties 
of  the  plant  are  supposed  to  depend,  and  which  has  therefore 
been  narned  Nicoiin,'^  Vauquelin  considers  it  as  approaching 
the  volatile  oils  in  its  properties  ;  it  is  colourless,  has  an  acrid 
taste,  and  the  peculiar  smell  of  tobacco,  and  occasions  violent 
sneezing  ;  with  alcohol  and  water,  it  produces  colourless  solu¬ 
tions,  from  which  it  is  thrown  down  by  tincture  of  galls.  So¬ 
lubility.  Tobacco  yields  its  active  matter  both  to  water  and 
spirit ;  but  more  perfectly  to  the  latter  ;  long  coCtion  weakens 
/its  powers.  An  oil  of  tobacco  of  a  most  powerful  nature,  may 
be  obtained  by  distilling  the  leaves  and  separating  it  from  the 

water,  on  the  top  of  which  it  will  be  found  to  float.!  Medi- 

• 

It:  will  appear  that  there  are  two  principles  of  activity  in  Tobacco,  an 
essential  oil,  and  nicotin,  either  of  which  are,  individually,  capable  of  produ¬ 
cing  death,  but  by  a  very  dilferent  physiological  action,  the  former  by  its 
effects  on  the  brain,  the  latter  by  its  influence  on  the  heart !  See  yol.  i.  p.  163. 

t  It  appears  very  probable  that  the  '‘'■juice  of  cursed  kebenonf  by  which, 
according  to  Shakspeare,  the  king  of  Denmark  was  poisoned,  was  no  other 
than  the  essential  oil  of  Tobacco  : — 

— — - — —  “  Sleeping  within  mine  orchard. 

My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon. 

Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole, 

With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial, 

And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears,  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment.” 

In  the  first  place,  the  learned  commentator.  Dr.  Grey,  observes,  that  the  word 
here  used  (Jiehenonj)  was  more  probably  designated  by  a  metathesis,  either  of 
the  poet  or  transcriber,  for  henebon,  i.  e.  henbane.  Now  it  appears  from  Ge- 
rarde,  that  tabaco^’’  was  commonly  called  henbane  of  Peru,  (hyoscyamus 
Teruvianus,)  and  when  we  consider  how  high  the  public  prejudice  ran  against 
this  herb  in  the  reign  of  James,  it  seems  very  likely  that  Shakspeare  should 
have  selected  it,  as  an  agent  of  extraordinary  malignity.  No  preparation  of 
the  hyoscyamus,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  would  produce  death  by  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  ear,  whereas  the  essential  oil  of  Tobacco  would,  without  doubt, 
occasion  a  fatal  issue.  The  term  distilment  has  also  called  forth  a  remark 
from  Steevens,  which  is  calculated  to  support  this  conjecture ;  surely,  says  he, 
this  expression  signifies,  that  the  preparation  was  the  result  of  a  distillation. 
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CiNAL  Properties.  Tobacco  is  endued  with  energetic  poi-' 
sonous  properties,  producing  generally  a  universal  tremor 
which  is  rarely  the  result  of  other  poisons  ;  the  experiments  of 
M.  Orfila  moreover  demonstrate,  that  the  action  of  Tobacco 
is  much  more  energetic  when  the  soluble  portion  is  injected 
into  the  anus,  than  when  it  is  applied  to  the  cellular  texture, 
and  for  a  still  stronger  reason,  than  when  introduced  into  the 
stomach.  Mr.  Brodie,  from  the  result  of  a  well-devised  expe¬ 
riment,  has  deduced  the  conclusion  that  the  infusion  of  To¬ 
bacco  acts  upon  the  heart,  occasioning  syncope,  through  the 
medium  of  the  nervous  system.  Uses.  As  a  powerful  seda¬ 
tive,  it  is  sometimes  valuable  in  medical  practice  ;  the  leaves, 
when  applied  in  the  form  of  a  cataplasm  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  produce  an  emetic  operation  5  {Form,  67.)  In  cases 
of  obstinate  constipation,  depending  upon  violent  spasmodic 
constriction,  as  in  ileus  or  incarcerated  hernia^  clysters  of  the 
smoke  of  Tobacco,  or  of  an  infusion  made  according  to  the 
London  College,  produce  almost  immediate  relief,  {Form,  26;) 
the  practice  is  not  unfrequently  attended  with  severe  vomiting, 
extreme  debility,  and  cold  sweats,  circumstances  which  render 
its  administration  highly  dangerous  in  cases  wherein  the  patient 
has  been  already  exhausted  by  previous  suffering.  I  remem¬ 
ber  witnessing  a  lamentable  instance  of  this  truth  some  years 
ago  ;  a  medical  practitioner  after  repeated  trials  to  reduce  a 
strangulated  hernia,  injected  an  infusion  of  Tobacco,  and 
shortly  afterward  sent  the  patient  in  a  carriage  to  the  W est- 
minster  hospital,  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  the  operation  ; 
but  the  unfortunate  man  arrived  only  a  few  minutes  before  he 
expired.  Clysters  of  Tobacco  were  some  years  ago  recom¬ 
mended  in  America,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  difficult 
parturition,  by  inducing  relaxation  and  consequent  dilatation 
of  the  os  uteri,  but  the  alarming  symptoms  which  followed  the 
single  case  in  which  Tobacco  was  thus  employed,  ought,  says 
Dr.  Merriman,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  experiment.*  It 
was  also  formerly  proposed  to  inject  infusions  of  Tobacco,  for 
the  purpose  of  recovering  persons  in  a  state  of  asphyxia,  from 
drowming ;  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  such  an  idea  could 
have,  entered  into  the  mind  of  the  rational  physiologist.  Smo¬ 
king  or  chewing  Tobacco  has  been  also  advised  in  cases  of 
spasmodic  asthma,  and  as  a  general  sedative  to  relieve  suffer¬ 
ing  ;  in  the  process  of  smoking,  the  oil  is  separated,  and  being 

Sec  An  Essa,}!  on  the  means  of  lessening  P'ain^  and.  faciliiatm^  certain 
Cases  of  difficuU  Parturition,  by  W.  F.  De-\vces.  M..r).  180b;  nisoMed,  Jovrn, 
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rendered  empyreumatic  by  heat,  it  is  thus  applied  to  the  lauces 
in  its  most  active  state.  As  a  diuretic  it  was  successfully  exhi» 
bited  by  Dr.  Fowler,  but  as  its  operation  is  uncertain  and  vio» 
lent,  and  appears  to  be  very  analogous  to  that  of  Digitalis, 
which  is  far  more  safe  and  manageable,  it  has  been  very 
judiciously  discarded  from  practice.  The  external  application 
of  Tobacco  in  the  form  of  cataplasm  or  infusion,  has  been 
applied  to  several  species  of  cutaneous  disease,  but  even  in 
this  state  it  is  liable  to  exert  its  virulent  effects.  A  woman 
applied  to  the  heads  of  three  children  afflicted  with  tinea 
capitis^  a  liniment  consisting  of  powdered  tobacco  and  butter, 
soon  after  which  they  experienced  vertigo,  violent  vomiting, 
and  fainting.  {Ephemerides  des  Curieux  de  la  J\''ature^  Dec :  ii, 
An  :  i,  p.  46.)  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  juice  of  the  green 
^leaves  instantly  cures  the  stinging  of  nettles. 

Adulterations.  When  it  exhales  a  fetid  odour,  we  may 
infer  that  it  .has  been  badly  prepared,  and  not  deprived  of  all 
its  mucus ;  when  pungent,  the  presence  of  some  deleterious 
drug  is  indicated  :  Cascarilla  ’  is  very  usually  added  to  impart 
a  peculiar  flavour ;  Nitre  is  also  employed  for  the  sake  of 
making  it  kindle  more  rapidly,  and  to  impress  a  lively  sensa¬ 
tion  on  the  tongue  ;  its  vapour  is  of  course  very  injurious  to 
the  lungs  :  its  presence  may  be  detected  by  treating  a  sus¬ 
pected  sample  with  hot  water,  and  after  filtering  the  solution 
through  charcoal,  setting  it  aside  in  order  that  it  may  yield  its 
crystals  by  evaporation.  Traces  of  Lead^  Copper^  or  Antimo¬ 
ny^  may  be  discovered  by  boiling  the  Tobacco  in  strong  vine¬ 
gar,  and,  after  filtering  it  as  before,  by  assaying  it  with  appro¬ 
priate  tests.  Black  Hellebore^  Alum,  Sugar ^  and  Corrosive 
sublimate  are  among  the  more  useful  sophistications.  Dried 
Dock  leaves  are  also  sometimes  substituted.  Officinal 
Prep  :  Infus  •*  Tabacci,  L.  Vinum-  Kicotian  /  Tabac,  E. 

Snuff.  This  well-known  errhine  is  prepared  from  the 
dried  leaves  of  Tobacco  ;  in  its  manufacture,  however,  nume¬ 
rous  additions  are  made  which  are  kept  secret.  Salt  is  added 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  weight ;  Urine,  Muriate  of 
ammonia,  and  powdered  Glass,  to  heighten  its  acrimony.  The 
varied  flavour  of  different  Snuffs  is  owing  to  the  leaf  being  in 
greater  or  less  perfection ;  or  to  its  having  undergone  some 
degree  of  fermentation  ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  Macouba  Snuff 
of  Martinique  is  principally  indebted  for  its  acknowledged  su¬ 
periority  to  the  fermentation  which  the  Tobacco  undergoes, 
from  being  moistened  with  the  best  cane  juice  ;  other  kinds 
are  excited  into  fermentation  by  moistening  them  with  mo- 
Dsses  and  water. 
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Snuff  possesses  ail  the  powers  of  Tobacco  ;  the  celebrated 
Santeuil  experienced  vomiting  and  horrible  pains,  amidst'^ 
which  he  expired,  in  consequence  of  having  drank  a  glass  of 
wine,  into  which  had  been  put  some  Spanish  snuff. 

TAMARINDI  PULPA.  L.  (Tamarindus  Indica.) 

Tamarindus  :  Fructus,  D. 

Fructus  Conditus.  E. 

The  Pulp  or  preserved  Fruit  of  the  Tamarind,  \ 

Qualities.  Taste,  sweetish  acid  ;  Odour,  none.  Chemi¬ 
cal  Composition.  3j  of  Tamarinds  is  composed  of  Citric 
acid  grs.  45,  Malic  acid  grs.  2,  Supertartrate  of  potass  grs.  15, 
together  with  sugar,  gum,  jelly,  fecula,  and  woody  fibre.  Uses. 

A  pleasant  febrifuge  may  be  formed  b^  infusing  Tamarinds  in  / 
water  or  milk  ;  they  improve  the  taste  of  the  more  nauseous 
cathartics.  Officinal  Prep  :  Confectio  Cassice,  L.E.D. 
Infus :  Tamarind:  cum  Senna,  E.D.  Caution.  Copper 
vessels  should  never  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  anyf 
compound  which  contains  Tamarinds* 

TARAXACl  RADIX.  L.E. 

(Leontodon  Taraxacum.)  Dens  Leonis. 

Dandelion, 

Qualities.  Odour,  none ;  Taste,  bitter,  and  somewhat 
sweet  and  acidulous.  Chemical  Composition.  The  active 
principles  appear  to  consist  of  extractive,  gluten,  a  bitter  prin¬ 
ciple  {not  resinous,)  and  tartaric  acid.  Solubility.  Water 
extracts  its  virtues  much  better  than  spirit.  Incompatible 
Substances.  Infusion  of  Galls,  Nitrate  of  Silver,  Oxy-muri^- 
ate  of  Mercury,  Acetate  of  Lead,  and  Sulphate  of  Iron  occasion 
precipitates  in  its  solutions.  Med.  Uses.  It  has  long  enjoy- y 
ed  the  reputation  of  proving  beneficial  in  obstructions  of  the 
liver,  and  in  visceral  diseases  ;  Bergius  extols  its  use  in  these 
complaints,  and  recommends  the  recent  root  to  be  boiled  in 
whey  or  broth.  Dr.  Pemberton  has  more  recently  added  his 
testimony  to  its  value;  he  observes  that  he  has  seen  great  ad¬ 
vantage  result  from  using  the  extract  in  chronic  inflammation. 

Cephalic  Snuff,  The  basis  of  this  errhine,  is  powdered  Asarum^  dilu¬ 
ted  with  some  vegetable  powder. 

t  Tamarind,  from  Timmer  a  Date,  and  Hcwo!  India,  Timmer-hend,t  i.  e, 
Date  of  India. 
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and  incipient  scirrhus  of  the  liver,  and  in  chronic  derangement 
of  the  stomach.  Forms  of  Exhibition.  In  that  of  extract, 
or  in  decoction  made  by  boiling  of  the  sliced  root  in  oj  of 
water  down  to  oss,  adding  to  the  strained  liquid  3j  of  Cream 
of  tartar,  the  recent  full-grown  root  only  should  be  used. 
Dose  f§ij,  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  Officinal  Prep  :  Extract: 
Taraxaci,  The  roots  are  roasted  and  used  at  Gottingen  by 
the  poorer  people  for  coffee,  from  which  a  decoction  of  them 
properly  prepared  can  hardly  be  distinguished.^  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  blanched,  and  very  commonly  used  on  the 
continent  as  a  sallad. 

TEREBINTHINA.  L.E.D.  Turpentine, 

Most  species  of  Pinust  may  he  made  to  yield  (and  many  of 
them  produce  spontaneously)  a  remarkable  resinous  juice, 
usually  called  Turpentine ;  an  appellation,  however,  which 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  product  of  a  different  genus, 
called  by  Linnaeus  Pisiachia,  which  contains  the  true  Terebin- 
thusX  of  the  ancients. 

Qualities.  Consistence^  semi-fluid  and  tenacious,  but  be¬ 
coming  more  or  less  concrete  by  age ;  Odour^  aromatic  ; 
Taste,  pungent,  austere,  and  astringent.  It  is  inflammable. 
Solubility.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  rectified  spirit,  but  not 
/  at  all  in  water ;  although  it  becomes  miscible  with  that  fluid,  by 
the  mediation  of  the  yelk  or  the  white  of  an  egg,  but  more  ele¬ 
gantly  by  that  of  vegetable  mucilage,  and  forms  a  milky  liquor. 

It  is  capable  of  entering  into  union  with  fixed  oils.  Chemi¬ 
cal  Composition,  j  Resin,  and  an  essential  oil,  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  which  vary  according  to  the  species  of  Pine  from 
which  it  is  obtained.  They  ail,  however,,  possess  the  same 
general  chemical,  as  well  as  medicinal  properties,  viz.  When 

j  Various  substances  have  been  proposed  at  different  times  as  substitutes 
for  Coffee.  In  the  ‘‘  Fourth  Century  of  Observations’’'  in  the  “  Miscellanea 
Curiosa^’’  we  find  a  critical  dissertation  on  the  (Cahve)  Coffee  of  the  Arabians  ; 
iuid  on  European  Coffee,  or  such  as  may  be  prepared  from  grain  or  pulse. 
Dillenius  gives  the  result  of  his  own  preparations  made  with  Peas,  Beans, 
and  Kidney  Beans,  but  says  that  that  made  from  Rye  comes  the  nearest  to  true 
Coffee,  and  was  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  it.  This  fact  is  curious,  in 
as  much  as  a  spurious  Coffee  has  been  lately  vended,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  roasted  Rye.  The  article  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Hunt’s 
(Economical  Breakfast  Powder.” 

t  See  “  Some  Account  of  the  Medicinal  and  other  Uses  of  various  Substances 
'prepared  from  Trees  of  the  genus  Pinus^  by  W.  G.  Maton,  M.D.  &c.”  being  a 
Supplement  to  Mr.  Lambert’s  splendid  work  on  that  genus. 

I  The  TipjuhSos  of  Theophrastus  (lib.  3,  c.  3.)  and  Dioscorides  (lib.  1,  c'.  • 
76.)  from  which  the  word  J’erebin^hus  seems  to  have  been  derived. 
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internally  taken,  says  Dr.  Maton,  they  seem  to  warm  the 
viscera^  raise  the  pulse,  and  impart  additional  excitement  to 
the  whole  vascular  system  ;  applied  externally,  they  increase 
the  tone  of  the  part,  counteract  indolence  of  action,  and  de¬ 
terge,  as  it  were,  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  Internal  ulcerations, 
indeed,  especially  of  the  urinary  passages,  as  well  as  laxities  of 
the  seminal  and  uterine  vessels,  are  supposed  to  be  diminished 
by  the  exhibition  of  preparations  of  this  nature.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  appear  to  act  in  a  peculiar  manner  on  the  urinary 
organs,  impregnating  the  water  with  a  violet  smell,  and  there 
are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  its  volatile  element  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  powers  of  digestion,  passes  into  the  circulation, 
and  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  whose  secreting  vessels  are 
thus  stimulaLied  by  its  contact.  {Vol.  l,/>.  123.)  Pulmonary 
complaints,  as  obstinate  coughs  and  asthmatic  affections,  have 
been  said  to  give  way  to  medicines  of  this  class,  yet,  in  modern 
practice,  recourse  is  rarely  had  to  them  in  such  cases,  and 
their  exhibition  is  even  considered  hazardous.  The  ancients 
were  accustomed  to  medicate  their  wines  with  various  Tere- 
binthinate  substances,  for  the  effect  of  which,  see  Vinum. 

The  particular  preparations  of  turpentine  most  employed  in 
medicine,  will  be  noticed  under  the  different  species. 

1.  Terebinthina  Canadensis.  (Pinus  Balsamea.  Resina 
Liquida.)  Canada  Turyentine^  or  Canada  Balsam.^  This  is 
a  transparent  whitish  juice,  brought  to  this  country  from  Ca¬ 
nada,  and  apparently,  says 'Dr.  Maton,  not  very  different  in  its 
qualities  from  the  celebrated  Balm  of  Gilead^]  so  high  in 
esteem  among  the  eastern  nations,  and  so  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  in  a  variety  of  complaints.  Hitherto,  however,  it  has 
not  been  much  employed  in  England.  Its  odour  is  agreeable, 
and  its  taste  strong  and  pungent. 

2.  Terkbinthina  Chia.  (Pistachia  Terebinthus.)  Chio^  or 
Cyprus  Turpentine.  The  superiority  of  this  species  to  all  the « 
products  of  the  pine  tribe,  was  well  known  to,  and  described 
by,  most  of  the  ancient  writers  on  the  materia  medica.  It  is 
pellucid,  with  a  bluish-green  cast. 

3.  Terebinthina  Vulgaris.  (Pinus  Sylvestris.  Scotch 
Fir.)  Common  Turpentine.  Horse  Turpentine.  This  species 
is  more  coarse  and  dense  than  any  other  kind,  and  has  an 
opaque  light-brown  colour ;  its  consistence  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  honey  ;  the  taste  is  very  acrid,  hot,  and  disagree - 

*  The  term  Balsam  is  very  improperly  applied  to  this  substance,  since  it 
contains  no  Benzoic  Acid. 

t  The  product  of  the  Amyris  Gileadensis^  and  probably  the  Babamnm  Ju~ 
daicum.t  Syriacum'  e  Mecca.  Opobalsamum.,  kc.  of  the  older  writers. 
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able,  and  the  smell  much  less  pleasant  than  either  the  Venice  or 
the  Strashurg  turpentine.  It  is  the  kind  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  i^  most  commonly  employed,  and  although  inferior  in 
quality  to  that  of  the  turpentine-tree,  Pistachia  Terebinthus, 
(Chio  or  Cyprus,)  the  Larch,  Pinus  Laryx^  (Venice  Turpen¬ 
tine,)  and  the  Silver  Fir,  Pinus  Picea,  (Strashurg  Turpentine,) 
especially  for  internal  use,  yet  it  is  too  often  substituted  for 
them  in  the  shops  of  the  druggist.  The  Colleges  of  London 
■  and  Edinburgh  direct  the  common  turpentine  to  be  used  chiefly 
in  external  applications,  for  which  it  was  also  much  employed 
by  the  ancients.  Celsus  mentions  Resina  liqmda  pinea,^"^  as 
entering  into  the  composition  of  many  of  his  Malagmata,^’ 
and  the  ‘‘  Resina  Uquida'^'^  of  other  writers  would  appear  to 
be  of  the  same  kind.  The  Unguentum  Elemi  Compositum 
contains  this  resinous  juice  as  a  principal  ingredient."^ 

4.  Terebinthina  Veneta.  (Pinus  Larix.t)  The  Larch, 
Venice  Turpentine,  This  resin  is  by  most  writers,  and  in  the 

V  shops,  esteemed  the  best,  after  that  of  Pistachia  Terebinthus,  of 
those  juices  commonly  called  Turpentines.  It  is  usually  thin¬ 
ner  than  any  other  kind,  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  and  of  a 
hot,  pungent,  bitterish  taste  ;  the  smell  is  strong,  and  far  from 
being  agreeable.  Although  it  bears  the  name  of  Venice  Tur¬ 
pentine,  very  little  of  it  is  exported  from  the  Venetian  territo¬ 
ries  *,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  merchants  of  that  country 
were  the  first  who  substituted  it  for  the  genuine  Turpentine  of 
Cyprus.  The  resinous  juice  of  the  Larch  is  said  to  remain 
always,  or  at  least  at  a  very  long  time,  in  a  state  of  liquidity  ; 
a  property  which  is  particularly  adverted  to  by  Pliny.f  As  a 
Diuretic,  the  Venice  Turpentine  has  been  generally  preferred 
to  all  the  other  kinds  ;  and  it  is  said  to  relax  the  bowels  more, 
forwhich  reason  Rivervus^  considers  it  as  being  safer  than  other 
irritating  diuretics. 

5.  Terebinthina  Argentoratensis.  (Pinus  Picea.)  Stras- 
burg  Turpentine,  This  resin  is  generally  of  a  middle,  consist¬ 
ence  between  that  of  the  Terebinthus  and  the  Larix  ;  more 

^  Maton^  1.  c. 

t  A  fluid  extract,  prepared  by  decoction  from  the  twigs  of  this  species  of 
Fir,  is  the  well-known  Essence  of  Spruce^  which,  when  well  fermented  with 
melasses,  forms  the  popular  beverage,  called  ‘‘  Spruce  Beerf  (Cerevisia  Pini 
Laricis.) 

Trite  Riga  Bai  sam,  Beaume  de  Carpathes,  from  the  shoots  of  the  Pinus 
fJernbra,  previously  bruised,  and  macerated  for  a  month  in  water. 

This  same  fir  also  aflords  Briancost  Turpentine. 

Hungarian  Balsam. — A  spontaneous  exudation  from  the  P.  Pumilio.QV 
Mugho  Pine- 

t  Lib.  16,  c.  10. 

I  Prax.  Med.  Lib.  14.^.  1. 
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transparent  and  less  tenacious  than  either ;  in  colour  yellowish 
brown  ;  in  smell  more  agreeable  than  any  other  turpentine, 
except  the  Cyprian  *,  in  taste  the  bitterest,  yet  the  least  acrid. 

Forms  of  Exhibition,  The  turpentines  may  be  either  made  / 
into  pills  with  powdered  liquorice-root,  or  suspended  in  water 
by  the  intervention  of  egg  or  mucilage  ;  for  which  purpose, 
5j  requires  the  yelk  of  one  egg,  or  3iss  of  gum  arabic.  Dose, 
gr.  'x  to  3j. 

TEREBINTHIN^  OLEUM.  L.E.D. 

Oil  of  Turpentine.  • 

Qualities.  Form,  a  limpid  and  colourless  liquid,  whose 
specific  gmvity  is  only  *792  ;  Odour,  strong,  penetrating,  and 
peculiar  ;  Taste,  hot,  bitter,  and  pungent.  Chemical  Compo¬ 
sition.  It  is  an  essential  oil,  possessing,  however,  peculiar 
habitudes  with  respect  to  alcohol,  being  readily  dissolved  by 
hot  alcohol,  but  separating  again  in  drops,  as  the  spirit  cools  ; 
in  the  cold  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  the  strongest  alcohol, 
but  it  dissolves  completely  in  six  parts  of  sulphuric  aether. 
Mepical  Uses.  It  acts  according  to  the  dose,  either  on  the 
primes  vice  producing  catharsis,  or  on  the  kidneys,  exciting  diu¬ 
resis  ;  thus  its  operation  ofifers  another  illustration  of  the  views 
which  I  have  so  frequently  urged  during  the  progress  of  the 
present  work ;  it  furnishes  a' striking  example  of  the  impprtanU^ 
influence  of  quantity,  or  dose,  in  determining  the  specific  ope¬ 
ration  of  a  remedy  ;  thus  two  fluid  drachms  of  the  oil  may  so 
excite  the  urinary  organs  as  to  produce  even  bloody  urine,  and 
the  other  ill  effects  described  by  Boerhaave  and  Lange ; 
whereas  six  fluid  ’drachms,  or  a  fluid  ounce,  will  stimulate 
the  bowels,  and  produce  scarcely  any  apparent  effect  upon  the 
kidneys. 

As  a  medicine  acting  powerfully  on  the  first  passages,  its*^ 
value  seems  only  to  have  been  lately  appreciated  ;  in  Taenia, 
it  may  be  said  to  act  almost  as  a  specific  remedy,  discharging 
it  in  all  cases,  dead.  In  obstinate  constipation,  depending  on 
affections  of  the  brain,  I  have  lately  had  several  opportunities 
of  witnessing  its  beneficial  effects  *,  in  an  unfortunate  instance 
of  Hydrocephalus  acutus  in  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age,"^ 
it  brought  away  an  accumulation  of  feculent  matter  almost 

*  This  case,  which  I  attended  with  Mr.  Machell  of  Great  Ryder  Street,  ^ 
was  occasioned  by  a  violent  whirling  of  the  body  in  a  frolic  !  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  attending  it  are  so  interesting  that  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  sub¬ 
mitting  the  details  to  the  profession. 
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incredible  as  to  quantity,  after  the  total  failure  of  the  strongest 
doses  of  ordinary  purgatives ;  and  1  believe,  if  its  dose  be 
sufficiently  large,  that  it  may  generally  be  administered  with 
perfect  safety  and  confidence.  Dr.  Latham  has  long  regarded 
it  as  a  valuable  medicine  in  Epilepsy,  in  which  cases  it  may  in 
the  first  instance  prove  beneficial  by  unloading  the  bowels, 
and  subsequently  in  producing  an  affection  of  the  head  peculiar 
to  its  use  ;  and,  which  generally  succeeds  a  large  dose,  it  is  an 
approach  to  intoxication,  but  is  unaccompanied  with  that 
hilarity  and  elevation  of  thought  that  so  usually  follow  the 
potation  of  spirituous  liquors.  In  small  doses  it  produces 
ditiresis,  and  is  used  with  much  advantage  in  sciatica  and  lum¬ 
bago.'^  Its  use  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys  originating  from 
ulcerations,  and  obstructions  in  those  organs,  has  been  very 
highly  extolled.  Cheyne,  in  his  Essay  on  the  gout,  recom« 
mends  it  as  a  specific  in  Sciatica ;  upon  this  subject  my  own 
experience  so  completely  confirms  the  truth  of  Dr.  Maton’s 
observations,  that  I  shall  here  insert  them.  ‘‘  If,”  says  he, 

I  may  be  allowed  to  offer  the  result  of  my  own  practice,  its 
effects  are  in V  few  instances  successful  in  the  removal  of  that 
disease  ;  and  even  those  cases  which  I  have  seen  cured  under 
its  use,  appeared  to  be  rather  of  the  symptomatic  than  idio¬ 
pathic  kind;  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  sciatic  nerve, 
from  its  origin  and  course,  may  owe  some  of  its  morbid  affec¬ 
tions  to  an  obstructed  ureter,  as  well  as  to  a  rheumatic  dia¬ 
thesis.  Form,  50.  Hunter  spoke-  of  oil  of  turpentine  as  a 
styptic,  and  it  has  been  administered  in  the  Almond  emulsion 
in  cases  of  internal  hemorrhage  of  an  active  nature.  We 
should  however  be  very  careful  how  we  make  such  an  experi¬ 
ment.  This  oil  has  the  effect  of  communicating  the  odour 
of  violets  to  the  urine  of  those  who  take  it,  and  what  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  to  those  even  who  merely  expose  them¬ 
selves  for  a  short  time  to  its  effluvia  :t  a  mixture  of  ni  x  of  this 
oil  with  fgj  of  almond  oil,  introduced  upon  cotton  into  the 
ears,  is  serviceable  in  cases  of  deafness  resulting  from  a  diseased 
action  of  the  ceruminiferous  glands  ;  it  is  also  employed  as  a 
local  stimulant  in  a  variety  of  cases  :  and  in  Colic,  and  obsti¬ 
nate  constipation,  it  is  sometimes  exhibited  in  the  form  of  an 
enema.  As  a  stimulating  liniment  its  advantages  are  con¬ 
siderable,  see  Liniment,  Terebinthi.  In  Germany^  Norway, 

*  See  “  A  Memoir  on  the  employment  of  Terebinthinous  Remedies  in  Dis¬ 
ease,  by  James  Copland,  M.  D.”  in  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  for 
August^  1821,/?.  185. 

t  Kaauw  de  Persp.  N.  430. 
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•and  some  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire,  this  essential  oil  is 
frequently  used  as  a  remedy  for  lesions  of  the  tendons,  and 
other  bruises.*  Dose  as  an  anthelmintic,  fgss — fgij,  repeated 
every  eight  hours  until  the  worm  is  ejected ;  in  these  large 
quantities  it  is  more  convenient,  as  well  as  more  efficacious y 
to  administer  it  like  castor  oil,  floating  upon  some  liquid  aro- 
matie  vehicle:!  by  rubbing  up  Oil  of  Turpentine  with  mucilage, 
we  do  but  render  it  more  pungent,  and  difficult  to  swallow. 
As  a  diuretic  or  stimulant  it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  an 
electuary,  in  doses  of  from  lU  x  to  f3j.  It  may  also  be  employed 
as  a  very  active  clyster,  made  by  carefully  incorporating  one 
or  two  table-spoonsful  of  the  oil  with  the  yelk  of  an  egg,  and 
adding  to  it  a  pint  of  thin  mucilage.  This  terebinthinate 
clyster  is  well  calculated  to  relieve  a  paroxysm  of  flatulent 
cholic.  Officinal  *Prep.  Liniment,  Terebinth,  L.  The 
Pharmacopoeias  direct  the  rectification  of  the  oil  by  redistilla¬ 
tion, |  when  it  is  commonly  called  Spirit  of  turpentine,  but  it 
appears  to  be;  an  unnecessary  refinement.  Dr.  Nimmo  has 
proposed  the  following  process  for  purifying  the  oil  intended 
for  medicinal  use,  by  which  it  is  said  to  have  its  disagreeable 
flavour  lessened  without  sustaining  any  loss  of  efficacy.  To  i 
eight  parts  of  the  oil,  add  one  part  of  the  strongest  alcohol, 
and  let  them  be  well  agitated  together.  In  a  few  minutes  a 
separation  takes  place;  the  oil,  unless  very  impure,  falls  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  alcohol,  having  discharged  the  impurities, 
floats  at  the  top.  Pour  off  the  alcoholic  portion,  add  a  similar 
quantity  of  alcohol,  and  proceed  as  before.  If  this  be  re¬ 
peated  three  or  four  times, the  oil  will  become  nearly  tasteless, 
almost  inodorous,  and  when  evaporated  will  leave  no  residuum. 
But  pure  as  the  oil  may  be  thus  rendered,  it  speedily  returns 
to  its  original  condition. 

^  The  Guestojvian  Embrocation  FOR  Rheumatism.  01:  Tere-^- 
hinth  :  iss — 01 :  Oliv :  f  ^  iss — Acid  :  Sulph,  dilut :  f3  iij* 

t  Scouring  Drops.  The  peculiar  odour  which  distinguishes  oil  of  tur-  V 
pentine,  may  be  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  some  fragrant 
volatile  oil,  as  that  of  lemons  :  a  combination  of  this  kind  is  commonly  sold 
under  the  name  of  Scouring  Drops,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  paint,  oil,  or 
grease  from  cloth. 

f  Dutch,  or  Haerlem  Drops.  The  basis  of  this  nostrum  consists  of  the 
residue  of  this  redistillation,  which  is  a  thick,  red,  resinous  matter,  to  which 
the  name  of  Balsam  of  Turpentine  has  been  given  ;  a  preparation,  however, 
is  frequently  vended  as  Dutch  Drops^"'^  which  is  a  mixture  of  oil  of  turpen^ 
tine,  tincture  of  guaiacum,  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  with  small  portions  of  the 
oils  of  amber  and  cloves. 


TIGLII  OLEUM. 

Oil  of  Tiglium. 

The  Croton  Tiglium  is  a  native  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and 
is  found  in  Malahar,  China,  Cocinchina,  and  the  Molucca 
Islands.  Every  part  of  the  plant  would  seem  to  be  endowed 
with  medicinal  activity  ;  the  root  acts  as  a  drastic  purgative, 
and  when  pulverized,  and  exhibited  in  the  dose  of  a  few  grains, 
is  considered  at  Amboyna  and  Batavia  as  a  specific  for  dropsy; 
the  zoood  {lignum  PavancB)  produces,  when  administered  in 
small  doses,  a  diaphoretic  effect,  and  in  larger  ones  it  proves 
drastic  ;  the  leaves  are  also  purgative,  and  when  dried  and 
powdered  are  supposed  to  afford  an  antidote  against  the  bite  of 
the  cobra  del  Capella.  The  seeds^  however,  are  the  parts  w'hich 
have  been  more  generally  employed  in  medicine,  the  effects 
of  which  appear  to  have  been  well  known  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years.*^  They  were  early  introduced  into  Europe,  and  long 
known  under  the  names  of  Grana  Molucca — TiUi  Grana^ — and 
Grana  TigliaA  It  appears  that  they  were  at  first  very  fre¬ 
quently  administered,  but  their  extreme  acrimony  and  vio¬ 
lence, J  and  probably  the  accidents  which  arose  from  their 
injudicious  use,  soon  banished  the  article  from  medical  prac¬ 
tice  ;  in  India,  however,  these  seeds  are  still  employed  as  an 
effectual  purgative,  after  first  undergoing  the  process  of  roast¬ 
ing  or  baking,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  shell,  rendering 
the  nut  pulverulent,  and  at  the  same  time  of  moderating  its 
acrimonious  qualities. §  The  expressed  oil  of  these  seeds  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  obtained  in  a  separate  form  until  a 
later  period  ;  Lemery  speaks  of  it,  and  Geoffroy  in  directing 
its  dose  cautions  us  against  giving  more  than  3j  ! — he  probably 
meant  a  drop.  Its  use  has  very  lately  been  revived,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  under  proper  restrictions,  it  may 
become  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  practitioner.  The  pro¬ 
fession  is  indebted  for  its  late  introduction,  or  rather  revival,  to 
Mr.  E.  Conwell,  of  the  East  India  Company’s  Medical  Service, 

*  Serapion^  the  younger,  one  of  the  earlier  Arabian  writers  on  the  Materia 
Medica,  describes  them  as  bearing  some  analogy  to  Pme  nutsP 

t  The  reader  will  find  an  interesting  account  of  the  Botanical  Literature  of 
this  plant,  by  J.  Frost,  Director  of  the  Medico-Botanical  Society,  in  the  17th 
volume  of  ike  Medical  Repository  461. 

f  Rumphius,  (Herb  :  Amhoinense')  in  speaking  of  the  Grana  Molucca^  ob¬ 
serves  that  women  who  are  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  their  husbands,  give 
them  four  grains  at  one  dose. 

^  See  Ainslie’s  Materia  Medica  of  Hindostan. 
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Croton  Tiglium. 

Oleum  e  Seminibus  expressum, , 


Vni  the  Madras  Establishment,  who"^  having  lor  many  years 
prescribed  it  with  advantage,  introduced  a  quantity  of  it  for 
trial  in  London,  through  the  medium  of  his  friend,  Mr,  Short, 
of  Ratcliff  Highway. 

Qualities.  This  expressed  oil  has  a  yellow  colour,  a  faint 
odour,  and  an  acrid  taste  ;  these  qualities,  however,  will  be 
found  to  vary  in  different  samples  ;  but  the  fact^  as  Dr.  Nimmot 
has  justly  observed,  may  be  fairly  explained,  without  suspect¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  any  fraud,  by  supposing  that  the  seeds 
have  undergone  a  different  degree  of  torrefaction,  in  order  to 
separate  the  oil  from  the  farinaceous  part.  Chemical  Comp. 
The  recent  experiments  of  Dr.  Nimmo  have  very  satisfactorily 
shown  that  this  oil  consists  of  45  parts  of  an  Acrid  purgative 
principle^  and  55  of  a  fixed  oil  resembling  that  of  olives,  and 
not  possessed  of  any  cathartic  property.  The  acrid  principle 
appears  to  reside  in  a  resinous  matter  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  asther,  and  in  volatile  and  fixed  oils.  I  have  lately 
repeated  some  of  Dr.  Nimmo’s  experiments  on  a  recently 
imported  sample  of  oil,  and  with  similar  results.  The  acrid 
principle  appears  to  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  that  which  I 
separated  from  elaterium,  and  as  I  gave  to  this  latter  principle 
the  term  FJatin,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might  with  much  pro¬ 
priety  apply  the  name  Tiglin  to  the  former,  especially  as  it 
does  not  appear  to  possess  any  of  the  characters  and  habitudes 
of  a  sdiifiable  basis  ;  at  all  events  the  adoption  of  such  a  term 
will  obviate  the  necessity  of  circumlocution  in  our  descrip¬ 
tions.  Solubility.  By  alcohol  the  oil  undergoes  a  ready 
decomposition ;  the  Tiglin  is  dissolved  together  with  a  very 
minute  quantity  of  the  oily  part.  Ether  and  oil  of  turpentine 
dissolve  the  whole  ;  a  fact  which  enables  us,  by  digesting  the 
seeds  in  these  menstrua,  to  obtain  the  article  in  as  genuine, 
and  certainly  in  a  much  more  uniform,  condition,  than  by  the 
process  of  torrefaction  and  expression,  as  practised  in  India  ; 
for  this  fact  we  are  also  indebted  to  Dr^  Nimmo.  Med.  Uses. 
As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  fact,  this  oil  does  v* 
not  appear  to  produce  any  effects  which  cannot  be  commanded 
by  other  drastic  purgatives  ;  its  value  depends  upon  the  faci¬ 
lity  with  which  it  may  be  administered  ;  in  some  cases  it  is 
amply  sufficient  to  touch  the  tongue,  in  others,  a  drop  or  two 
will  be  required.  In  maniacs,  and  in  cases  where  the  admi- 

^  I  state  this  fact  on  the  authority  of  a  communication  made  by  order  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  to  the  Colleg’e  of  Physic 
'^•ians,  enclosing  the  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Conwell, 
t  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts.  No.xxvi. 
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histration  of  bulky  medicines  is  extremely  dilticult,  it  would 
seem  to  offer  a  decided  advantage.  Forms  of  Exhibition^ 
It  has  been  usually  given  in  this  country  in  the  proportion  of 
from  one  to  two  drops,  in  the  form  of  pills.  Dr.  Nimmo’s 
discovery  with  respect  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  oil,, 
very  naturally  suggested  to  him  the  mode  of  administering  it 
in  the  form  of  an  alcoholic  tincture,  [Tinctura  Tight.)  and  he 
^  has  found  by  experience  that  such  a  preparation  furnishes  the 
means  of  readily  apportioning  the  dose  to  the  various  circum- 
stances  of  the  case ;  thus  he  found  that  in  administering  a 
tincture^  in  doses  equivalent  to  the  number  of  drops. decom¬ 
posed,  the  same  effects  ^ere  produced  as  have  been  attributed 
to  the  entire  oil.  Adulterations.  Much  has  been  said  upon 
the  fraudulent  admixture  of  this  comparatively  expensive  arti¬ 
cle  with  the  cheaper  fixed  oils ;  and  we  believe  with  much 
^  truth ;  a  circumstance  which  will  of  necessity  prevent  the 
general  use  of  the  article  ;  and  occasion  very  different  reports 
with  respect  to  its  value  and  activity.  Dr.  Nimmo,  however, 
proposes  a  method  of  detecting  such  adulteration,  by  a  process 
suggested  by  the  results  of  his  experiments  upon  its  composi¬ 
tion,  and  whose  rationale  will  be  easily  understood  after  the 
chemical  history  that  has  been  just  presented. 

“  Let  a  very  light  phial  be  counterpoised  in  an  accurate 
balance  5  pour  into  it  50  grains  of  the  suspected  oil,  add  alco¬ 
hol,  (which  has  been  previously  digestedt  upon  olive  oil,) 
agitate  them  well,  pour  off  the.  solution,  and  add  more  alcohol 
as  before,  until  the  dissolved  portion  is  diffused  in  such  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  alcohol  that  each  half  drachm  measure  shall  contain 
equal  to  one  dose  of  the  oil  of  Ttglium  for  an  adult.  By 
afterward  placing  the  phial  near  a  fire,  to  evaporate  what  re¬ 
mains  of  the  alcohol  in  the  bottle,  if  the  residuum  be  to  that 
tehich  has  been  abstracted  by  the  alcohol  as  55  to  45,  the  oil  is 
genidne*  If  olive,  or  any  other  oil  little  soluble  in  alcohol  has 
been  employed  as  the  adulterating  agent,  it  is  evident  that  the 
residuum  will  be  in  a  larger  proportion  ;  but  should  Castor  oil 
have  been  employed  for  that  purpose,  the  proportion  of  the 
lesiduum  will  be  smaller  even  than  in  the  genuine  medicine. 

f  In  making  sucli  a  tincture  we  should  employ  a  fluid-drachm  of  Rectified 
Spirit,  to  two  drops  of  the  oil.  They  should  be  digested  for  some  time  and 
then  filtered.  With  all  the  care  that  can  be  used,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
spirit  will  be  evaporated,  and  half  a  fluid-drachm  of  the  tincture  may  be  thus 
considered  as  nearly  equivalent  to  a  drop  and  a  half  of  the  oil. 

t  The  object  of  this  preliminary  step  is  to  saturate  the  alcohol  with  a  fixed 
oil,  that  it  may  not  dissolve  any  portion  of  that  in  the  Tiglium^  and  thus  con¬ 
fuse  the  results.  The  quantity  of  fixed  oil  which  alcohol  is  capable  of  dis¬ 
solving  is  extremely  small,  and  ^vill  not  m  tlie,  least  degree  injure  the  alcoholi'' 
<ohit.ion.for  subsequent  medicinal 


TINCTURE!:.'  L.E.D.  Tinctures^ 


These  consist  of  alcohol,  proof  spirit,  or  spirit  of  greater  or 
less  density,  holding  in  solution  one  or  more  of  those  proxi- 
mate  principles  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter  which  are  solu- 
ble  in  that  menstruum,  viz.  Sugar ^  resin,  extractive,  tannin, 
cmchonia,  camphor,  volatile  oils,  morphia,  emeiin,  conein,  elatin, 
tiglin,  and  several  acids*  The  proper  solvent  of  those  bodies 
termed  gum-resins,  appears  to  be  proof  spirit.  The  compi¬ 
lers  of  the  Codex  Medicamentarius  of  Paris,  have  defined  the 
different  degrees  of  spirituous  strength  requisite  for  the  full 
and  perfect  extraction  of  the  acti  ve  elements  of  different  bo¬ 
dies  with  great  truth  and  nicety ;  thus  they  direct  for  these 
purposes  a  spirit  of  three  different  standards,  viz.  36  (Sp*  gr, 
*837,)  32  (-856)  22,  (*915)  ofBeaume’s  hydrometer;  with  the 
first  are  prepared  the  resinous  tinctures  ;  with  the  second  those 
wherein  the  resinous,  extractive,  or  gummy  elements,  hold 
nearly  an  equal  place  ;  and  with  the  third  those  in  which  the 
latter  predominate.  We  are  moreover  indebted  to  this  com¬ 
mittee  for  having  set  at  rest  a  question  which  has  been  long 
doubtful,  whether  the  addition  of  alkaline  agents  increases  the 
extractive  powers  of  the  spirit  ?  They  have  indeed  ascertain¬ 
ed  by  experiment,  that  the  reverse  not  frequently  obtains  ;  for 
instance,  they  found  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  guaiacuni 
was  dissolved  by  the  spirit  of  ammonia,  than  by  alcohol  of  the 
same  strength,  and  that  the  quantity  of  matter  dissolved  from 
the  root  of  Valerian  was  the  same  in  both  cases.  Very  active 
substances,  soluble  in  alcohol,  are  those  which  are  more  par-  i 
ticularly  adapted  for  tinctures,  since  they  furnish  preparations 
which  are  efficient  in  small  doses,  and  very  manageable  in  ex¬ 
temporaneous  prescription,  such  are  the  tinctures  of  Opium, 
Digitalis,  Hyoscyamus,  Scilla,  ^c.  and  from  the  chemical  ana¬ 
lysis  of  Elaterium,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  very  active 
and  useful  tincture  of  that  substance  might  be  introduced  into 
practice  ;  while  Dr.  Nimmo  has  very  clearly  proved  that  the 
active  matter  of  the  Croton  Tiglium  may  be  thus  concentra¬ 
ted,  see  Tiglii  Oleum.  On  the  contrary,  substances  of  little 
activity,  except  in  large  doses,  are  the  least  adapted  for  this 
form  of  exhibition,  as  in  such  cases  the  solvent  will  act  more 
powerfully  on  the  living  system,  than  the  principles  which  it 
may  hold  in  solution,  and  when  continued  for  any  length  of 
time,  will  lay  the  foundation  of  the  pernicious  custom  of  dram 
drinking  ;  such  tinctures,  however,  are  not  without  their  value 
in  combination  ;  they  sometimes  increase  the  efficacy,  and 
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pften  correct  the  operation  or  disguise  the  tlavour  of  the  ine^ 
dicines  with  which  they  may  be  united  ;  for  example,  the  ca¬ 
thartic  tinctures  in  Formula  70,  augment  the  purgative  powers 
of  the  combination,  at  the  same  time  that  they  correct  its  un¬ 
pleasant  operation  ;  many  other  illustrations  are  presented  in 
the  different  formulae,  for  the  explanation  of  which  I  must 
refer  the  student  to  the  Key  Letters.  The  addition  of  a  tinc¬ 
ture  has  likewise  the  effect  of  preserving  decoctions  and  infu¬ 
sions  from  spontaneous  decomposition,  the  compound  tincture 
of  Cardamoms  answers  such  an  object  in  the  compound  decoc- 
tionof  Aloes.  Tinctures  are  sometimes  made  with  aether^ 
but  they  are  generally  more  strongly  characterized  by  the 
nature  of  the  menstruum  than  by  that  of  the  substance  dis¬ 
solved  in  it ;  indeed,  aether  is  used  in  these  cases,  not  to  dis¬ 
solve  substances  which  would  resist  the  action  of  alcohol  and 
water,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  own  direct  action  on  the  body  5 
thus  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  directs  an  AFthereal  Tmc- 
iure  of  Aloes ^  which  is  more  penetrating  and  stimulant  than 
the  alcoholic  tinctures  ;  the  London  College,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Aromatic  Spirit  of  AFther,  does  not  recognise  any 
preparation  of  this  nature :  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
^Fthereal  Tincture  of  Digitalis  of  the  French  Codex,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  injudicious,  for  the  digitalis  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  i  -70th  part  of  the  tincture,  and  must 
therefore  be  entirely  counteracted  by  the  stimulant  effects  of 
the  menstruum.  The  same  objection  cannot  be  urged  against 
the  aethereal  tinctures  of  Castor^  Musk,  and  Amber,  since  in 
these  cases,  the  subject  and  the  menstruum  concur  in  their 
mode  of  operation. 

Tinctures  derive-  their  names  from  the  substances  which 
impart  activity  to  them,  and  as  the  medicinal  history  of  each 
substance  is  detailed  under  its  proper  head,  it  will  be  unneces¬ 
sary  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  individual  virtues  of  these, 
tinctures. 

L  Pr  epared  zcith  Rectified  Spirit. 

Tinctura  AssAFCETiDiE.  L.D.  Dose,  fsssto  f^j. 

- Benzoes  Comp.  L.E.D.  Balsamum  TraumatU 

rum,  P.L.  1745.  This  is  a  combination  of  Benzoin,  Storax, 
and  Tolu,  with  aloes  ;  it  is  regarded  as  a  stimulating  expecto¬ 
rant,  but  it  is  now  very  rarely  used  except  as  an  application 
to  wounds  and  languid  ulcers.  It  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
Friaps  Balsam  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  use  of  this  prepara¬ 
tion  as  a  SlypticA\\e  public  have  fallen  into  a  seriops  error 


iVesh  wounds  it  must  necessarily  injure,  not  only  by  its  stimu^ 
lating  qualities,  but  by  the  separation  of  the  resins  which  take 
place  on  its  intermixture  with  the  blood  5  these  form  a  sub¬ 
stance,  which  absolutely  prevents  what  is  most  desirable  in 
such  a  case, — the  sides  of  the  wound  coming  in  contact  and 
uniting  by  the  first  intention. Medico-Chir  :  Pkarm. 

Ti  NCTURA  Castorei.  L.E,  Dosc^  FTi  XX  to  fsij.  See 
Form.  20,  23,  25,  76,  97,  136. 

Tinctura  Castorei  Composita.  E.  This  is  much  more 
active  than  the  preceding  tincture,  as  it  contains  assafoetida, 
and  its  menstruum  is  ammoniated  alcohol. 

Tinctura  Guaiaci.  L.E.D.  A  simple  solution  of  the 
guaiac.  ^ 

Tinctura  Guaiaci  »Ammoniata.  This  is  a  solution  of  the 
guaiac  in  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  and  is  consequently 
more  stimulating  than  the  preceding  one,  and  more  efficacious 
as  a  sudorific  ;  after  arterial  action  is  properly  reduced,  it  is 
certainly  one  of  our  best  remedies  in  rheumatism.  Dose^  f3j 
to  fsij,  at  bed-time,  and  its  effects  should  be  promoted  by 
some  warm  beverage.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  nitrous 
acid  and  the  spirit  of  nitric  asther  occasion  an  extraordinary 
decomposition  in  these  tinctures,  separating  the  guaiacum  into 
coagulated  masses,  and  imparting  to  the  whole  an  intense  bluish 
green  colour.  I  find  that  chlorine  has  thq  same  effect  ;t  but 

*  Court  Plaster,  Sticking  Plaster.  The  composition  of  this,  prepara- 
tion,  which  has  been  inadvertently  omitted. under  the  article  Emplastra,  is  as 
follows.  Black  silk  is  strained  and  brushed  over  ten  or  twelve  times,  with  the 
following  preparation.  Dissolve  Jss  of  Benzoin  hx  f^  vj  of  rectified  spirit ; 
in  a  separate  vessel,  dissolve  of  Isinglass  in  oss  of  water ;  strain  each  solution., 
mix  them,  and  let  the  mixture  rest,  so  that  the  grosser  parts  may  subside ; 
when  the  clear  liquor  is  cold,  it  will  form  a  jelly,  which  must  be  warmed  be¬ 
fore  it  is  applied  to  the  silk.  When  the  Plaster  is  quite  dry,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  cracking,  it  is  finished  off  with  a  solution  of  Terebinth  :  Chia.,  ^iv,  in 
Tinct :  Benzoes  f^  vj. 

t  The  change  of  colour  Avhich  Guaiacum  undergoes  by  admixture  with 
Cither  bodies,  rxot  only  affords  a  test  by  which  we  may  appreciate  its  purity, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  becomes  a  reagent  by  which  we  may  assay  the  virtues 
of  other  vegetable  substances.  According  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Taddey 
and  Rudolphi,  it  appears  that  Guaiacum  in  powder,  is  an  excellent  test  for 
vegetable  ^uten,  forming  with  it  a  fine  blue  colour,  Avhence  it  offers  the  means 
of  determining  the  quality  of  wheat  flour.  From  the  experiments  of  M. 
Blanche,  it  moreover  appears  that  there  is  a  series  of  vegetable  roots  which, 
when  fresh,  are  capable  of  producing  a  blue  colour,  if  introduced  into  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  Guaiacum  :  so  that  we  may  hereafter  be  furnished  with 
a  chemical  test  that  will  at  once  appreciate  their  freshness,  which  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  one  of  the  greatest  desiderata  of  pharmaceutical  science. 

A  communication  has  lately  appeared  from  Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  in  which  he 
proposes  Guaiacum  as  a  test  for  the  freshness  of  Colchicum.  1  liave,  how¬ 
ever,  never  been  able  to  succeed  Avithit,  to  my  satisfaction. 


the  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids  produce  no  disturbance.  It 
equal  parts  of  quick-lime  and  powdered  guaiacum  be  rubbed 
together,  and  a  quantity  of  water  be  poured  over  them,  and 
the  mixture  be  allowed  to  stand  until  it  becomes  fine,  we  shall 
obtain  a  solution  of  this  substance,  which  will  mix  in  any  pro¬ 
portion  with  aqueous  vehicles  without  decomposition,  and  to 
which  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  may  be  subsequently 
added  with  effect. 

Tinctura  'foLuiFERiE  Balsami.  E.D.  This  is  only  useful 
as  an  adjunct,  to  impart  agreeable  flavour  and  fragrance  to 
other  remedies. 

I’he  above  tinctures,  when  added  to  water,  are  instantly  de¬ 
composed,  the  practitioner  must  therefore  remember  that 
when  he  prescribes  them  in  aqueous*vehicles,  it  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  direct  them  to  be  triturated  with  some  viscid  liquor, 
as  mucilage,  previous  to  the  addition  of  the  water,  in  order  to 
suspend  the  resinous  precipitate. 

2.  Tinctures  prepared  with  Spirit  above  Pro  of* 

Tinctura  Aloes  Composita.  L.D.  Elixir  Proprietatis* 
P.L.  1720.  Tincture  of  Myrrh  is  the  menstruum  of  the  Aloes 
in  this  preparation,  to  which  Saffron  is  added.  Dose,  fsj  to 
f^ij*  Form*  16,  97. 

Tinctura  Myrrhjb.  L.  The  strength  of  the  spirituous 
solvent  has  been  very  judiciously  increased  in  the  Editio 
Altera  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  by  which  means  a 
brighter  tincture  is  obtained.  It  is  rarely  used  except  in  as¬ 
tringent  and  detergent  gargles,  or  as  an  external  application 
to  foul  ulcers  ;  diluted  with  water  it  presents  us  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  lotion  for  spongy  gums.^ 

3.  Tinctures  prepared  with  Proof  Spirit, 

Tinctura  Angusturje.  D.  See  Cusparice  Cortex, 

Tinctura  Aurantii.  L.D.  An  agreeable  adjunct  to  bitter 
infusions. 

*  Hudson’s  Preservative  for  the  Teeth  and  Gums.  Equal  parts 
of  Tincture  of  Myrrh,  Tincture  of  Bark,  and  Cinnamon  water,  to  which  are 
added  Arquebusade  and  Gum  Arabic. 

Greenough’s  Tincture  for  the  Teeth.  The  following  receipt  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gray.  Of  Bitter  Almonds^  2  omrRxpzil  Wood 
and  Cassia  Buds^  equal  parts,  half  an  ounce  ;  root  of  the  Flort^Mm^' Iris,  2  dr.: 
oi  Cochineal,  Salt  of  Sorrel,  and  Alum,  equal  parts,  one  drachii;  Rectified 
Spirit,  2  pints  ;  Spirit  of  Horse  Radish,  half  an  ounce. 

Ruspini’s  Tincture  for  the  Teeth.  This  consists  of  the  root  of  the 
Florentine  Iris,  eight  ounces ;  Clove?,  one  ounce  j  Rectified  Spirit,  two  pints  % 
Ambers:ris.  one  scruple, 


Tinctura  Calumet.  L.E*  A  valuable  stomachic.  Form^ 
32,  35,  154,  155,  159. 

1  in(;tura  C4MPHORJE  CoMPosiTA,  Tinctura  OpU  Cam- 
phorata,  P,L.  1787.  Elixir  Paregoricum*  P.L.  1745.  This 
preparation  has  undergone  both  change  of  name  and  composi¬ 
tion  m  the  last  Pharmacopoeia  5  its  old  name  was  thought 
improper  on  account  of  its  similarity  to  that  of  tincture  of 
opium,  and  the  oil  of  aniseed  has  been  omitted  on  account  of 
its  disagreeable  flavour;  still,  however,  these  perpetual  changes 
are  most  distressing;  the  tincture,  as  it  is  now  prepared,  is 
very  difl'erent  from  that  which  has  been  so  long  and  so  gene- 
rally  sold  under  the  name  of  Paregoric  Elixir,  and  the  chemist 
is  therefore  obliged  to  keep  both  the  preparations,  and  to  send 
the  one  or  the  other,  according  as  it  may  be  required  by  the 
old  or  new  name.  One  fluid-ounce  contains  nearly  two  grains 
of  Opium  and  of  benzoic  acid,  and  about  one  grain  and  a  quar® 
ter  of  camphor.  In  doses  of  f3j  to  f3iij?  it  is  anodyne. 

Tinctura  Capsici.  L.  It  is  an  excellent  stimulant.  See 
Cap  sici  Baccce, 

Tinctura  Cardamomi  CoMPOsiTA.  L.  An  agreeable  cor¬ 
dial.  See  Form,  47,  51."^ 

Tinc  i  URA  Cascarill^e.  L.D.  It  is  added  with  much  ejfifect 
to  different  stomachic  infusions.  See  Form.  33,  39,  41. 

Tinctura  Catechu.  L.E.D.  A  warm  and  grateful  astrin¬ 
gent  ;  very  useful  as  an  adjunct  to  cretaceous  mixtures  in 
diarrhoea,  &lc.  See  Form.'  51,  52,  58. 

Tink  TURA  CiNCHON.iE.  L.E.D.  Usefl  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
decoction  or  infusion  of  the  bark.  See  Form,  126,  127. 

Tinctura  Cinchona  Comp(/Sita.  This  resembles  the 
celebrated  tincture  of  Huxham,  and  although  it  contains  less 
cinchona  than  the  simple  tincture,  yet  from  the  addition  of 
aromatics  it  is  more  grateful  and  stomachic, 

Tinctura  Cinnamumi.  L.D.  See  Form.  101, 

Tinctura  Cinnamomi  Composita.  L.E.D.  As  this  is  a 
combination  of  aromatics  with  cinnamon,  it  is  more  grateful 
and  stomachic  than  the  simple  tincture. 

Tinctura  Conii  Maculati.  E,  As  Conein  is  perfectly 
soluble  in  spirit,  this  tincture  constitutes  a  very  elegant  and 
efficient  form  for  the  exhibition  of  Hsmlock  /  1  have  frequently 
experienced  its  effects,  when  added  to  febrifuge  mixtures, 
with  satisfaction.  The  London  college  has  not  hitherto  ad¬ 
mitted  it  into  the  list  of  tinctures,  which  is  to  be  regretted, 

*  Solomon's  Balm  of  Gilead.  An  aromatic  tincture,  of  which  Carda¬ 
moms  form  a  leading  ingredient,  made  with  brandy.  Some  practitioners  haye 
asserted  that  Caniharides  enter  its  composition. 
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Tinctura  Croci.  E.D.  It  has  no  medicinal  use  indepen¬ 
dent  of  its  colour.  , 

^  Ti  vctura  Digitalis.  L.E.D.  It  is  a  very  useful  form  for 
the  exhibition  of  this  valuable  plant.  Dose^  m  x,  cautiously 
increased.  See  Digitalis  Folia^  and  Form,  32. 

Tin  CTURA  GcNTiANiE  CoMPosiiA.  L.E.  An  elegant  sto- 
^  machic  bitter,  but  less  eligible  as  a  remedy  than  the  infusion. 
Tinctura  Hei  lebori  Nighi.  This  preparation  was 
strongly  advised  by  Dr.  Mead,  in  uterine  obstructions.  Dose^ 
ni  XXX  to  fsj.  See  Hellebori  Radix, 

Tinctura  Humuli.  L.E.  It  is  supposed  to  possess  the 
tonic  and  narcotic  properties  of  the  hop.  Dose^  fjss  to  fsiij. 

Ti  nctura  Hyoscyami.  L.  This  isa  much  more  powerful 
narcotic  than  the  preceding  tincture  ;  and  it  is  not  liable  to 
v'  affect  the  head,  nor  to  produce  that  disturbance  in  the  biliary 
secretions  which  so  inevitably  follows  the  use  of  opium.  Dose^ 
f3ss  to  f3ij. 

Tinctura  Jalaps.  L.E.  As  the  activity  of  Ja!ap  does  not 
reside  in  any  one  principle,  but  depends  upon  the  combination 
of  its  gum,  extractive,  and  resin,  proof  spirit  is  of  course  its 
appropriate  solvent ;  and  the  resulting  tincture  is  therefore  an 
^/active  purgative,  but  it  is  rarely  administered  except  as  an 
adjuvant  to  cathartic  combinations.  f3j  to  f3ss.  See 

Form,  70,  76. 

Ti  NCTURA  Kino.  L;E.D.  This  is  little  else  than  a  solution 
of  Tannin  j  it  is  however  less  astringent  than  the  tincture  of 
Catechu.  Dose,  f3j  to  f3ij. 

Tinctura  Lytt-®.  L.  Tinct.  Cantharides  Vesicatorim,  E. 
Tinct,  Cantharides,  D.  This  tincture  is  highly  stimulating, 
acting  with  great  energy  upon  the  urinary  organs  ;  it  therefore 
offers  a  resource  in  gleets,  fluor  albus,  incontinence  of  urine, 
&€.  it  has  also  proved  serviceable  as  a  highly  stimulating  diu¬ 
retic,  in  cases  of  Hydrops  Ovarii.  See  Form,  11 6.  Dose, 
iilxtof3j,  given  in  some  demulcent  infusion;  it  is  likewise 
employed  with  advantage  as  a  stimulating  embrocation  and 
rubefacient,  in  conjunction  with  soap  or  camphor  liniment. 
Externally  it  has  been  used  in  the  cure  of  Sinuses,  and  fistu¬ 
lous  openings,  in  the  proportion  of  three  fluid-drachms  to  a 
pint  of  water.^ 

Tinctura  Opii.  L.E.D,  This  is  at  once  a  most  convenient 
4  and  elegant  form  for  the  exhibition  of  opium  ;  lUxix  contain 
one  grain  of  opium.  See  Opium,  and  Form,  5,  7,  8,  20,  28, 

*  Matthew’s  Istjection,  This  once  celebrated  remedy  for  Fistula  in 
A  no,  was  nothing  more  than  a  diluted  Tincture  of  Cantharides. 


5^,  75,  76,  107,  110,  117,  127,  136,  156,  172.  As  an  external 
application,  when  rubbed  upon  the  skin  it  produces  anodyne 
effects,  and  it  is  said  that  these  effects  are  very  much  increased 
by  combining  it  with  acetic  acid  ;  an  acetate  of  Morphia  ia 
probably  thus  produced. 

Tinctura  Quassjje  Excels^.  E.D.  The  bitter  principle v 
of  this  root,  Quassin,  is  completely  extracted  by  proof  spirit. 

Tinctura  Rhei.  L.E.D.  Less  purgative,  but  more  as¬ 
tringent  and  aromatic  than  the  infusion.  That  made  with 
the  East  Indian  variety,  is  of  a  deeper  colour,  with  a  tinge  of 
brown. 

Tinctura  Rhei  Composita.  L.  a  cordial  used  princi¬ 
pally  as  an  adjunct  to  saline  purgatives.  Dose,  f3vj  to  f§j,  to 
produce  purgative  effects  5  from  f3j  to  fsij,  to  act  as  a  sto¬ 
machic.  ^ 

The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  directs  two  compound  tinc¬ 
tures  of  Rhubarb,  for  similar  purposes,  viz.  Tinct,  Rhei  et 
Aloes,  and  Tmct.  Rhei  et  Geniiance.  ^ 

Tinctura  SciLL.®.  L.E.D.  Dose,  raxtoxxx.  See  Form, 
65,109,139. 

Tinctura  Senn^.  L.E.  Dose,  fsij  to  f3j.  See  Form,  70.- 

Tinctura  SennjE  Composita.  E.  In  this  tincture,  the 
Senna  is  quickened  by  Jalap.  Dose,  f3ij  to 

Tinctura  Serpentarei:.  L.E.D.  Dose,  f3j  to  fjiiJ.  It 
is  principally  employed  as  a  stimulating  adjunct  to  the  infusion 
or  decoction  of  Cinchona,  in  typhoid  fevers.  Officinal  Prep* 
Tinct,  Cinchon,  comp,  L, 

Tinctura  VALERiANiE.  L.D.  It  is  only  used  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  infusion  of  Valerian. 

Tinctura  Valerians  Ammoniata.  L.D.  This  tincture  is 
not  more  highly  charged  with  the  principles  of  the  Valerian 
than  the  foregoing  one,  but  as  the  ammonia  corresponds  with 
it  in  virtue,  it  is  probably  more  powerful.  Dose,  f3j  to  f3ij. 
See  Form,  23,  25. 

Tinctura  Zingiberis.  L.D.  A  highly  stimulating  prepa¬ 
ration.  See  Form,  33. 

*  Daffy’s  Elixir.  This  is  the  Tinctura  Sennce  Composita^  with  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  treacle  for  sugar  candy,  and  the  addition  of  aniseeds  and  elecam¬ 
pane  root.  Different  kinds  of  this  nostrum  are  sold  under  the  names  of 
Dicey’s  Daffy,  and  Swinton’s  Daffy  ;  but  they  differ  Merely  in  some 
subordinate  minutiae,  or  unimportant  additions. 
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TiNCTURA  FERRI  ABIMONIATL  L. 

As  this  is  merely  a  spirituous  solution  of  the  Ferrum  AmmO'^ 
niatum,  the  title  of  tincture  is  improperly  applied  to  it  *,  it 
seems  moreover  to  be  a  very  superfluous  preparation. 

TINCTURA  FERRI  MURIATlS.  L.E.D. 

Qualities^  Colour^  brownish  yellow ;  Taste,  styptic  s 
Odour,  very  peculiar.  Chemical  Composition.  It  is  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  muriate  of  iron ;  the  iron  being  in  the 
state  ofper-oxide*  Incompatible  Substances.  Alkalies  and 
their  carbonates  j  the  infusions  of  astringent  vegetables  ;  muci¬ 
lage  of  gum  arabic  ;  by  this  latter  substance  it  is  precipitated 
in  gelatinous  flakes,  Med.  Uses.  It  is  one  of  the  most  active 
^preparations  of  iron  which  we  possess,  and  it  moreover  appears 
to  exert  a  specific  influence  upon  the  urinary  organs.  Mr. 
Cline  informs  us  that  lU  x,  given  every  ten  minutes,  until  some 
sensible  effect  is  produced,  afford  in  dysuria  speedy  relief;  in 
hemorrhage  from  the  bladder,  kidneys,  or  uterus,  it  acts  as  a 
powerful  styptic.  See  Form*  35,60,97,114.  Externally, 
it  is  very  efficacious  in  destroying  venereal  warts,  either  used 
alone,  or  diluted  with  a  small  portion  of  water.  Dose,  ni  x  to 
f3ss,  or 

TORMENTILL^  RADIX.  L.E.IX 
Tormentiila  Officinalis, 

Tormentil  Root* 

Qualities.  I'his  root  is  knotty,  externally  blackish,  inter* 
nally  reddish ;  Odour,  slightly  aromatic  ;  Taste,  austere  and 
styptic.  Chemical  Composition.  Its  active  matter  is  chiefly 
Tannin,  and  except  galls  and  catechu,  it  appears  to  contain  a 
larger  proportion  than  any  other  vegetable  astringent.!  So¬ 
lubility.  Boiling  water  extracts  all  its  virtues,  as  also  does 
spirit.  Incompatible  Substances,  Solutions  of  Isinglass, 
the  Salts  of  Iron^  Alkalies  and  Alkaline  Earths*  Med.  Uses. 
It  has  been  chiefly  used  in  diarrhoea,  and  it  is  very  efficacious 
in  that,  which  is  so  frequently  attendant  on  Phthisis.  Dr.  For- 

Dk  La  Motte’s  Golden  Drops.  An  iEtheieal  solution  of  Iron. 

t  It  has,  for  this  reason,  been  substituted  for  oak  bark  in  the  tanning  ot 
leather. 


dyce  recommends  its  union  with  Ipecacuan,  by  which  combi* 
nation,  he  observes,  we  shall  astringe  the  vessels  of  the 
intestines,  and  at  the  same  time  relax  those  of  the  skin.  Forms 
OF  Exhibition.  In  substance,  or  in  decoction  made  by  boiling 
3j  of  the  root  in  oiss  of  water  until  reduced  to  oj.  Dose,  of 
the  substance  in  powder,  3ss  to  3j  ;  of  the  above  decoction 
f§j  thrice  a  day.  Officinal  Prep.  Pulv.  Cret.  comp*  L. 

TOXICODENDRI  FOLIA.  L.E. 

(Rhus  Toxicodendron.) 

Sumach  Leaves^  or  Poison  Oak* 

Qualities.  Its  leaves  are  inodorous,  but  have  a  sub-acrid 
taste.  Chemical  Composition.  Gallic  acid,  tannin,  and  a 
certain  acrimonious  matter,  upon  which  the  virtues  of  the 
plant  depend,  and  which,  according  to  Van  Mons,  is  disengaged 
from  the  leaves  in  the  state  of  gas  during  the  night,  or  while 
they  do  not  receive  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Med.  Uses. 
Dr.  Anderson  of  Hull  introduced  the  leaves  of  this  plant  to 
notice,  in  whose  hands  they  proved  successful  in  several  cases 
of  Paralysis  ;  the  same  results  however  have  not  been  obtained 
by  other  physicians  ;  the  plant  has  therefore  fallen  into  disuse,  / 
and  might,  in  deference  to  public  opinion,  be  removed  from  the 
materia  medica. 

TUSSILAGO.  (Tussilago  Farfara— Fo/ie,  Fiores:) 

Coltsfoot*^' 

This  plant  has  been  regarded  as  a  powerful  expectorant  from 
the  earliest  ages  ;  it  is  at  present  only  valued  for  the  mucilage 
which  it  affords  ;  a  handful  of  the  leaves  boiled  in  oij  of  water, 
until  reduced  to  oj,  will  furnish,  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar 
^andy,  a  very  grateful  demulcent. 

VALERIANS  RADIX.  L.E.D. 

(Valeriana  Officinalis.  Syhestris,) 

Valerian  Root* 

Qualities.  Odour,  strong,  peculiar,  and  unpleasant ;  Taste* 
warm,  bitter,  and  sub-acrid.  Chemical  Composition.  Ex- 

*  British  Herb  Tobacco.  The  basis  of  which  is  Coltsfoot;  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  had  a  very  ancient  origin,  for  the  same  plant  was  smoked  through 
a  reed  in  the  days  of  Dioscorides,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  expectoration, 
and  was  called  by  him  ^ny\ovy  from  tussis,  whence  Tussilago. 

Essence  oe  Coltsfoot.  For  an  account  of  this  nostrum,  see  jt?age  8B. 


tractive,  gum-resin,  feeula,  tannin,  and  a  peculiar  essential  oil 
which  seems  to  contain  camphor,  and  on  which  its  virtues  pro¬ 
bably  depend.  Solubility.  Its  active  matter  is  extracted  by 
boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  the  solutions  of  the  pure  alkalies. 
Incompatible  Substancks.  The  salts  of  iron.  Med,  Uses. 
It  is  antispasmodic,  tonic,  and  emmenagogue  ;  and  it  is  highly 
i  beneficial  in  those  diseases  which  appear  to  be  connected  with 
a  morbid  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system,  as  in  hysteria, 
hemicrania,  and  in  some  species  of  epilepsy ;  and  it  would 
appear  that  its  virtues  in  such  complaints  may  be  frequently 
increased  by  combining  it  with  cinchona.  Forms  or  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  form  of  powder  is  the  most  effectual,  and  next  to 
this  a  strong  tincture  made  with  proof  spirit  *,  by  decoction  its 
powers  are  considerably  impaired,  and  consequently  the 
extract  is  an  inefficient  preparation.  Dose,  of  the  powder 
Bj  to  3j  ;  when  the  flavour  disgusts,  the  addition  of  a  small 
portion  of  mace  or  cinnamon  will  be  found  to  disguise  it.  See 
Form.  ^5,  31,  38.  Officinal  Prep.  Infus.  Falerian.  D, 
Tinct.  Valerian.  L.D,>  Tinct,  Valerian,  ammoniat,  L.D. 
Adulterations.  The  roots  of  a  species  of  crowfoot  are  some¬ 
times  mixed  with  those  of  valerian;  they  may  be  distinguished 
by  a  caustic  taste  on  chewing  them  ;  the  roots  have  also  often 
a  disagreeable  smell  from  the  urine  of  cats,  who  are  allured 
and  delighted  by  their  odour  ;  and  they  are  sometimes  inert, 
from  not  having  been  taken  up  at  a  proper  season,  or  from  not 
having  been  carefully  preserved. 

VERATRI  RADIX.  L.E.  (Veratrum  Album.) 

Helleborus  Albus.  D. 

White  Hellebore  Root, 

Qualities.  Odour,,  strong,  and  disagreeable;  Taste,  bitter, 
and  very  acrid  ;  by  drying,  the  odour  is  dissipated,  and  in  this 
state  it  is  found  in  the  shops.  Solubslity.  Its  active  princi¬ 
ples  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  the  alkalies.  Chemical 
Composition.  Pelletier  Wid  Caventou  have  lately  discovered 
in  this  vegetable  a  new  alkaline  principle,  white,  crystalline, 
and  acrid,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  Ver atria :  it 
appears  to  exist  in  combination  with  gallic  acid.  Med.  Uses. 
The  effects  of  this  root  are  extremely  violent  and  poisonous ; 
the  ancients  employed  it  in  various  obstinate  cases,  but  they 
generally  regarded  it  as  their  last  resource  ;  it  acts  as  a  violent 
emetic  and  cathartic,  producing  bloody  stools,  great  anxiety, 
tremors,  and  convulsions.  Etmuller  savs,  that  the  external 


application  of  the  root  to  the  abdomen,  will  produce  vomiting; 
and  Schroeder  observed  the  same  phenomenon  to  take 
place  in  a  case  where  it  was  used  as  a  suppository,  and  its 
juice  has  been  applied  to  the  purpose  of  poisoning  arrows  ; 
notwithstanding  these  eiferts,  however,  the  veratrum  has  been 
v-ery  safely  and  successfully  administered  in  cases  of  mania, 
epilepsy,  lepra,  and  gout  but  the  most  ordinary  use  of  white  V 
hellebore  is  as  a  local  stimulant ;  as  an  adjunct  to  errhine  pow^ 
ders  ;  or  in  the  form  of  decoction,  as  a  lotion  ;  or  mixed  with 
lard,  as  an  ointment  in  scabies,!  and  herpetic  eruptions  :  great 
caution  however  is  required  in  its  application,  for  several  au¬ 
thors  affirm  that  as  an  errhine,  it  has  cg.used  abortions,  floodings 
which  could  not  be  restrained,  and  fa,tal  hemorrhages  from  the 
nose.  Dose,  gr.  iij  to  v,  obtunded  by  the  addition  of  twelve 
times  its  weight  of  starch,  a  pinch  of  which  may  be  taken  for 
several  successive  evenings;  for  internal  administration  it  ought 
not  to  exceed  gr.  ij.  Officinal  Prep.  Decoct,  Veratri,  L, 
Tinct.  Vei'atri  albi.  E.  Unguer^.,  Veratri,  L.t  JJngxient, 
Sulphur,  comp,  L. 

VINUM.  Wine, 

The  term  wine  is  more  strictly  and  especially  applied  to 
express  the  fermented  juice  of  the  Grape^  although  it  is  gene- 
nally  used  to  denote  that  of  any  sub-acid  fruit.  The  presence 
of  Tartar  is  perhaps  the  circumstance  by  which  the  grape  is 
most  strongly  distinguished  from  all  the  other  sub-acid  fruits 
that  have  been  applied  to  the  purpose  of  wine  making.  The 
juice  of  the  grape,  moreover,  contains  within  itself  all  the 
principles  essential  to  vinification,  in  such  a  proportion  and 
state  of  balance  as  to  enable  it  at  once  to  undergo  a  regular 
and  complete  fermentation,  whereas  the  juices  of  other  fruits 
require  artificial  additions  for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  scientific 
application  and  due  adjustment  of  these  means,  constitute  the 

^  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  stated  the  probability  of  the  Veratrum 
being  the  active  ingredient  of  the  Eait  Medicinale,  and,  upon  the  authority 
of  Mr.  James  Moore,  I  inserted  a  formula  for  its  preparation;  subsequent 
inquiry,  however,  has  shown  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion  ;  but  the  fact  of  the 
medicinal  efficacy  of  the  Veratrum^  when  combined  with  opium,  in  the  cure 
of  gout,  remains  incontrovertible.  One  of  the  two  Sweating  Powders  of 
Ward,  was  a  combination  of  the  Veratrum  and  Opium.  It  is  certainly  a  very 
singular  coincidence,  that  recent  experiments  should  have  shown  that  the 
active  principle  of  colchicum  is  identical  with  that  which  gives  efficacy  to  the 
hellebore,  viz.  Gallate  of  Ver atria. 

t  JIdinburgh  Oijvtment. — The  principal  ingredients  of  which  are  the 
tVkife  Hetteiiore  and  Muriate  of  .Ammonia. 
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art  of  making  wines. It  has  been  remarked,  that  all  those 
that  contain  an  excess  of  malic  acid  are  of  a  bad  quality, 
hence  the  grand  defect  that  is  necessarily  inherent  in  the  wines 
of  this  country,  and  which  leads  them  to  partake  of  the  pro- 
y  perties  of  cider,  for  in  place  of  the  tartaric^  the  malic  acid 
always  predominates  in  our  native  fruits. 

The  characteristic  ingredient  of  all  wines  is  Alcohol^  and  the 
quantity  of  this,  and  the  condition  or  state  of  combination  in 
which  it  exists,  are  the  circumstances  that  include  all  the 
interesting  and  disputed  points  of  medical  inquiry.  Daily 
/  experience  convinces  us  that  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol, 
applied  to  the  stomach  under  the  form  of  natural  wine,  and  in 
a  state  of  mixture  with  water,  will  produce  very  different 
effects  upon  the  body,  and  to  an  extent  which  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend ;  it  has,  for  instance,  been  demonstrated  that 
Port,  Madeira,  and  Sherry,  contain  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
fifth  their  bulk  of  alcohol,  so  that  a  person  who  takes  a  bottle 
of  either  of  them,  will  thus  take  nearly  a  pint  of  alcohol, 
or  almost  a  pint  of  pure  brandy  !  and  moreover  that  different 
wines,  although  of  the  same  specific  gravity,  and  consequently 
containing  the  same* absolute  proportion  of  spirit,  will  be  found 
to  vary  very  considerably  in  their  intoxicating  powers  ;  no 
wonder  then  that  such  results  should  stagger  the  philosopher, 
who  is  naturally  unwilling  to  accept  any  tests  of  difference 
from  the  nervous  system,  which  elude  the  ordinary  resources 
of  analytical  chemistry  ;  the  conclusion  was  therefore  drawn, 
that  alcohol  must  necessarily  exist  in  wine  in  a  far  different 
condition  from  that  in  which  we  know  it  in  a  separate  state,  or 
in  other  words,  that  its  elements  only  could  exist  in  the  vinous 
liquor,  and  that  their  union  was  determined,  and  consequently 
alcohol  produced,  by  the  action  of  distillation.  That  it  was 
the  product,  and  not  the  educt  of  distillation,  was  an  opinion 
which  originated  with  Rouelle,  who  asserted  that  alcohol  was 
not  completely  formed,  until  the  temperature  was  raised  to  the 
point  of  distillation;  more  lately  the  same  doctrine  was  revived 
and  promulgated  by  Fabbroni,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Floren¬ 
tine  Academy.  Gay  Lussac  has,  however,  silenced  the  cla¬ 
morous  partisans  of  this  theory,  by  separating  the  alcohol  by 
distillation  at  the  temperature  of  66'  Fah,  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
vacuum,  it  has  since  been  effected  at  56° :  besides,  it  has  been 
shown,  that  by  precipitating  the  colouring  matter  and  some  of 

For  an  account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  most  ingenious  and 
interesting  Essay  by  Dr.  Macculloch,  entitled  “  Remarks  on  the  A  rt  of  mak¬ 
ing  Wine,  with  suggestions  for  the  application  of  its  Principles  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  Domestic  Wines.” 


the  other  elements  of  the  wine  by  sub-acetate  of  lead,  and  then 
saturating  the  clear  liquor  with  sab-carbonate  of  potass,  the 
alcohol  may  be  completely  separated  without  any  elevation  of 
temperature  ;  and  by  this  ingenious  expedient  Mr.  Brande  has 
been  enabled  to  construct  a  table  exhibiting  the  proportions  of 
combined  alcohol  which  exist  in  the  several  kinds  of  wine  :  no 
doubt  therefore  can  remain  upon  this  subject,  and  the  fact  of 
the  difference  of  effect,  produced  by  the  same  bulk  of  alcohol, 
when  presented  to  the  stomach  in  different  states  of  com¬ 
bination,  adds  another  striking  and  instructive  illustration  to 
those  already  enumerated  in  the  course  of  this  work,  of  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  chemical  combination  in  modifying 
the  activity  of  substances  upon  the  living  system.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  alcohol  is  so  combined  with  the  extrac¬ 
tive  matter  of  the  wine,  that  it  is  probably  incapable  of  exert¬ 
ing  its  full  specific  effects  upon  the  stomach,  before  it  becomes 
altered  in  its  properties,  or,  in  other  words,  digested:  and  this 
view  of  the  subject  may  be  fairly  urged  in  explanation  of  the 
reason  why  the  intoxicating  effects  of  the  same  wine  are  so 
liable  to  vary  in  degree,  in  the  same  individual,  from  the  pecu¬ 
liar  state  of  his  digestive  organs  at  the  time  of  its  potation.^ 
Hitherto  we  have  only  spoken  of  pure  wine,  but  it  is  essential 
to  state  that  the  stronger  wines  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sicily, 
are  rendered  marketable  in  this  country  by  the  addition  of 
Brandy,  and  must  consequently  contain  tmcombined  alcohol, 
the  proportion  of  which,  however,  will  not  necessarily  bear 
a  ratio  to  the  quantity  added,  because,  at  the  period  of  admix¬ 
ture,  a  renew^ed  fermentation  is  produced  by  the  scientific 
vintner,  which  will  assimilate  and  combine  a  certain  portion 
of  the  foreign  spirit  with  the  wine  :  this  manipulation,  in  tech¬ 
nical  language,  is  called  fretting-in^  The  free  alcohol  mays,  > 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Fabbroni,  be  immediately 
separated  by  saturating  the  vinous  fluid  with  sub-carbonate  of 
potass,  while  the  combined  portion  will  remain  undisturbed : 
in  ascertaining  the  fabrication  and  salubrity  of  a  wine,  this 
circumstance  ought  always  to  constitute  a  leading  feature  in 
the  inquiry ;  and  the  tables  of  Mr.  Brande  would  have  been 
greatly  enhanced  in  practical  value,  had  the  relative  propor¬ 
tions  of  uncombined  spirit  been  appreciated  in  his  experiments, 
since  it  is  to  this,  and  not  to  the  combined  alcohol,  that  the  in¬ 
jurious  effects  of  wine  are  to  be  attributed.  It  is  well  known,” 

^  This  may  also  explain  why  bitters,  under  certain  circumstances,  have 
been  found  to  counteract  the  effects  of  wine,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  “  Pocu~ 
him  Ahsinthiatvmy  of  which  the  ancients  entertained  so  hig^h  an  opinion. 


observes  Dr.  Macculloch,  that  diseases  of  the  liver  are  the 
most  common,  and  the  most  formidable  of  those  produced  by 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits ;  it  is  equally  certain  that  no  such 
disorders  follow  the  intemperate  use  of  pure  wine,  however 
long  indulged  in  :  to  the  concealed  and  unwitting  consumption 
of  spirit,  therefore,  as  contained  in  the  wines  commonly  drunk 
in  this  country,  is  to  be  attributed  the  excessive  prevalence  of 
those  hepatic  affections  which  are  comparatively  little  known 
to  our  continental  neighbours.”  Thus  much  is  certain,  that 
their  ordinary  wines  contain  no  alcohol,  but  what  is  disarmed 
of  its  virulence,  by  the  prophylactic  energies  of  combination. 

The  odour,  or  bouquet^  and  flavour  which  distinguish  one 
wine  from  another,  evidently  depend  upon  some  volatile  and 
fugacious  principle,  soluble  in  alcohol  5  this  in  sweet  and  half- 
fermented  wines,  is  immediately  derived  from  the  fruit,  as  in 
those  from  the  Frontigyian  and  Muscat  grapes  ;  but  in  the  more 
perfect  wines,  as  in  Claret,  Hermitage,  Rivesaltes,  s-nd  Bu7'gund^, 
it  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  natural  flavour  of  the  fruit,  but 
is  altogether  the  product  of  the  vinous  process  ;  and  in  some 
wines  it  arises  from  the  introduction  of  flavouring  ingredients, 
as  from  almonds  in  Madeira  wines,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Xeres 
and  Saint  Lucar,  and  hence  their  well-known  nutty  flavour. 
Among  the  ancients  it  was  formerly,  and  in  modern  Greece  it 
is  to  this  day,  the  fashion  to  give  a  resinous  flavour,  by  the 
introduction  of  Turpentine  into  the  casksA  These  wines  are 
supposed  to  assist  digestion,  restrain  ulcerous  and  other  morbid 
discharges,  provoke  urine,  and  strengthen  the  bowels  ;  but 
Dioscorides  -also  informs  us  that  they  were  known  to  produce 
vertigo,  pain  in  the  head,  and  many  evils  not  incidental  to 
the  same  quantity  of  vinous  liquor  when  free  from  such  ad¬ 
mixtures.! 

Wines  admit  of  being  arranged  into  four  classes. 

1.  Sweet  Wines  ;  which  contain  the  greatest  proportion 
of  extractive  and  saccharine  matter,  and  generally  the  least 
ardent  spirit,  though  this  is  often  rather  disguised  than  absent ; 
as  in  these  wines,  a  proportion  of  sugar  has  remained  unchan¬ 
ged  during  the  process  of  vinification,  they  must  be  considered 

^  “  Resiriata  bibis  vina,  Falerna  fugis. — Martial. 

This  custom  explains  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  Thyrsus  of  Bacchus, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  spear  entwined  with  leaves  or  a  fillet,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  Fir  cone. 

lr*liny,  (lib :  14.  c.  14.)  mentions  a  Wine  under  the  name  of  Myrrhiuq.- 
which  was  so  called  on  account  of  its  being  impregnated  with  Mvrrb. 

t  ^e,e  Dioscorid.es.  lib.  5^  c.  35,  36. 37.  38.  3P. 


as  the  results  of  au  imperiect  lermentatlon,  and  are  in  fact 
mixtures  of  wine  and  sugar;  accordingly,  whatever  arrests  the 
progress  of  fermentation,  must  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a 
sweet  wine  ;  thus  boiling  the  must  or  drying  the  fruit  will,  by 
partially  separating  the  natural  leaven,  and  dissipating  the 
water,  occasion  such  a  result  as  is  exemplihed  by  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  wines  of  Cyprus,  the  vino  cotto  of  the  Italians,  and 
the  vinum  coctum  of  the  ancients,  by  that  of  Froniignac^  the 
rich  and  luscious  wines  of  Canary,  the  celebrated  Tokay,  Vino 
Tinto,  (d"ent  of  Hungary)  the  Italian  Mont ejias cone,  the  Persian 
Schiras,  the  Malmsley  wines  of  Candia^  Ohio,  Lesbos,  and  Tls- 
nedos,  and  those  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  The 
wines  of  the  ancients,  as  Chaptal  observes,  were  so  concentra¬ 
ted  by  boiling,  that  they  rather  deserve  the  name  of  extracts 
or  syrups,  than  that  of  wines ;  they  must  have  been  very  sweet, 
and  but  little  fermented ;  apparently,  to  remedy  this,  they 
were  kept  for  a  great  length  of  time  :  according  to  Aris¬ 
totle  and  Galen,  seven  years  was  the  shortest  period  necessary 
for  keeping  wine  before  it  was  fit  to  drink,  but  wines  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  old  were  not  uncommon  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious 
citizens  of  ancient  Rome,  and  Horace  boasts  of  his  drinking 
Falernian,  born  as  it  were  with  him,  or  which  reckoned  its  age 
from  the  same  consuls.*" 

2.  Sparkling  or  Effervescing  Wines,  as  Champagne,  are 
indebted  for  their  characteristic  properties  to  the  presence  of 

«  O  Nata  mecum  consule  Manlio. — Od :  xxi.  Lib  :  3. 

The  Odes  of  Horace  abound  with  manifestations  of  the  same  taste,  thus. 

“  I  pete - - — — — - — — — 

Et  Cadum  Marsi  memorem  duelli.” — Od  :  xiv.  Lib :  3. 

Here  Horace  sends  his  Slave  for  a  cask  of  the  wine  on  which  the  Manan  war 
was  recorded,  and  which  must  therefore  have  been  sixty-eight  years  did. 

In  ode  xxviii.  book  3,  we  find  him  calling  for 
Bibuli  Consulis  amphoram.” 

Now  as  the  post  was  born  in  the  Consulate  of  Manlius,  as  above  stated;ii 
which  happened  A.U.  c.  688,  and  Bibulus  was  Consul  in  694,  the  wine  must 
have  been  hoarded  from  the  time  Horace  was  six  years  of  age. 

Wine  however  might,  according  to  the  opinion  of  our  Poet,  be  too  old ;  he 
terms  wine  of  this  description  “•  Languidiora  Vina,)’'’  and  Plautus  compares 
old  wine  which  has  lost  its  relish  and  strength,  to  a  man  who  has  lost  his  teeth 
by  age,  Vinum  veiustate  edentulum."’'’ 

Nestor’s  wine  was  eleven  years  old.  Od.  y.  390. 

The  Romans  had  their  wine  cellars  at  the  top  of  their  houses;  thus 
Horace, 

descends  Corvino  jubente. 

The  object  of  such  an  arrangement  was  that  the  wine  might  ripen  sooner  by 
the  smoke,  for  their  fires  were  made  in  the  middle  of  their  rooms,  wdth  an  open” 
ing  above  to  let  out  the  smoke,  which  is  described  as  rolling  to  the  lop  of  the 
house,  in  the  Eleventh  Ode  of  the  Fourth  Book> 

“  Rotantes  vertice  fumuui.” 
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carbonic  acid  ;  they  rapidly  intoxicate,  in  consequence  of  the 
alcohol,  which  is  suspended  in,  or  combined  with  this  gas, 
being  thus  applied  in  a  sudden  and  very  divided  state  to  a  large 
extent  of  nervous  surface  ;  for  the  same  reason,  their  effects 
are  as  transitory  as  they  are  sudden. 

3.  Dry  and  Light.  These  are  exemplified  by  the  more 
esteemed  German  wines,  as  Hock^  Rhenish^  Mayne^  Moselle, 
Meckevy  and  Elsass,  and  those  highly  flavoured  wines.  Bur¬ 
gundy,  Claret,  Hermitage,  &;c.  They  contain  a  very  inconsi¬ 
derable  degree  of  ardent  spirit,  and  combine  with  it  the  effect 
©f  an  acid. 

4.  Dry  and  Strong,  as  Madeira,  Pori,  Sherry,  &:c.  The 
name  Sec,  corruptly  written  Sack,  signifies  dry  ;  the  Sec  wine 
prepared  at  Xeres^  in  Spain,  is  called  according  to  our  ortho- 
graphyy  Sherris,  or  Sherry »  In  the  manufacture  of  Sherry, 
Lime]  is  added  to  the  grapes,  a  circumstance,  observes  Dr. 
Macculloch,  apparently  conducive  to  its  well-known  dry 
quality,  and  which  probably  acts  by  neutralizing  a  portion  of 
malic  or  tartaric  acid. 

By  the  adulteration  and  medication  of  wines,  three  principal 
©Wects  are  attempted,  viz.  1.  To  give  them  strength,  which  is 
effected  by  adding  any  ardent  spirit  5  but  the  wine  is  slowly 
decomposed  by  it.  2.  To  perfect  or  change  their  colour.  It  is 
very  usual  to  change  white  wines,  when  they  have  grown 
brown  or  rough,  into  red  wines,  by  means  of  sloes,  or  other 
colouring  matter.  3.  To  lessen,  or  remove  their  acidity.  It  is 
well  known  that  lead  in  different  forms  has  frequently  been 
employed  for  this  purpose  ;  the  practice  however  is  attended 
with  most  dangerous  consequences ;  but  which  Dr.  Macculloch 
is  inclined  to  believe  has  been  over-rated,  since  the  compounds 
which  this  metal  forms  with  the  tartaric  and  malic  acids  are 
insoluble ;  but  against  this  argument,  the  decisive  results  of 
experience  may  be  opposed,  and  Fourcroy  conceived  that  by 
the  addition  of  lead,  a  soluble  triple  salt,  an  aceto-tartrate  of 
lead,  was  produced.  The  fraud  may  be  easily  detected  by  the 

Bupo?,  signifies  dry.  This  is  a  curious  coincidence. 

A/  t  The  Sack  of  Shakspeare  was  probably  Sherry ;  a  conjecture  which  re- 
iieives  additional  strength  from  the  following  passage. 

Fabtaff. — “  You  rogue,  here’s  lime  in  this  Sack  too  :  There  is  nothing 
but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villanous  man  :  yet  a  coward  is  worse  than  a  cup 

sack  with  lime  in  it ;  a  villanous  coward.” 

Huldricke  Van  Speagle,  in  his  “Famous  Historie  of  most  Drinks,”  says 

Sack  is  no  hippocrite,  for  any  man  who  knows  what  an  Anagram  is  will 
confesse  that  it  is  contained  within  the  litteral  letters  and  limmits  of  its 
own  name,  which  is  to  say.  Cask,  i.  e.  Sack.”  See  Taylor’s  Translation  of 
Hie  Work  of  the  painful  and  industrious  Huldricke  Van  Speagle.  a  gramma¬ 
tical  Brewer,  of  Lubeck.  A.D.  1637. 


lest"^  invented  by  Dr.  Hahnemann.  The  ancients,  it  appeal’s, 
were  acquainted  with  this  property  in  lead,  for  according  t© 
Pliny,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  improved  the  quality  of  their 
wines  by  immersing  a  plate  of  lead  in  them.f  Wine,  as  a 
pharmaceutical  agent,  is  employed  to  extract  several  of  the 
principles  of  vegetables,  and  to  dissolve  certain  mineral  bodies : 
as  a  solvent,  however,  it  is  liable  to^many  serious  objections^ 
as  inequality  of  strength,  and  uncertainty  of  composition ; 
thus  sound  and  perfectly  fermented  dry  wine,  as  Sherry^  is 
frequently  unable  to  dissolve  iron,  while  tartarized  antimony 
is  instantly  decomposed  by  every  other.  As  a  menstruum,  to 
obtain  an  extract,  it  is  quite  inadmissible  on  account  of  the 
residuum  which  it  leaves  by  evaporation.  From  such  consi¬ 
derations,  the  London  College  have  at  length  determined  to 
substitute  a  weak  spirit,  on  several  occasions,  for  the  wine 
formerly  employed,  although  the  term  Vina?^  will  still  be 
retained  in  their  Pharmacopoeia. 

ViNUM  Aloes.  L.E.D.  This  solution  contains  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  Aloes,  and  is  more  agreeable  than  the  tincture. 
It  is  a  warm  stomachic  in  doses  fsj  to  f3ij,  and  a  stimulating 
purgative  when  given  from  fgj  to  f3ij. 

V iNUM  CoLCHici.  This  medicated  wine  is  made  as  follows: 
Take  of  the  recent  bulb  of  the  Colchicum,  sliced  and  bruised, 
Jbj;  of  Sherry  wine  f^xij  ;  let  them  infuse  for  ten  days,  and 
filter  for  use.  There  is  perhaps  no  form  better  calculated  to 
ensure  the  medical  effects  of  this  plant  than  the  one  we  are 
now  considering.  Its  dose  may  be  stated  to  be  from  lU  xx  to 
f3iss.  The  virtues  of  Colchicum  have  been  already  noticed, 
see  Colchici  Radix, 

ViNUM  Ferri.  L.D.  When  prepared  according  to  the 
London  College  (P.L.  1809.)  each  pint  is  stated  to  contain 
22  grains  of  the  red  Oxide  of  Iron  ;  the  strength  however  must 
in  every  case  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  tartar  contained  in 
the  wine.  Very  dry  Sherry  is  frequently  incapable  of  acting 
upon  the  iron  until  a  small  proportion  of  Cream  of  Tartar  be 

*  Expose  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  powdered  oyster-shells  to  a  white 
heat  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  when  cold,  add  an  equal  quantity  of  cream  of 
tartar  ;  these  are  to  be  put  into  a  strong  bottle  with  common  water  to  boil  for 
an  hour ;  and  the  solution  is  afterward  to  be  decanted  into  ounce  phials,  add¬ 
ing  20  drops  of  muriatic  acid  to  each.  This  liquor  will  precipitate  the  least 
quantity  of  lead  from  Wines  in  a  very  sensible  black  precipitate.  As  iron, 
might  be  accidentally  contained  in  the  wine,  the  muriatic  acid  is  added  to  pre- 
rent  its  precipitation. 

t  Lead  will  not  only  correct  the  acidity  of  wines,  but  remove  the  rancidity 
of  oils :  a  property  which  is  well  Imown  to  Painters,  and  which  affords  an  ex¬ 
pedient  for  making  an  inferior  olive  oil  pass  for  good-. 
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feidded  to  it ;  would  it  not  therefore  he  advisable  lo  direct  at 
once  a  given  portion  oiferrum  tartarizatum  to  be  dissolved  in 
wine  ?  The  Dublin  formula  is  more  eligible  than  that  of  the 
London  F*harmacopoeia,  since  it  directs  the  use  of  Rhenish 
wine  instead  of  Sherry  as  a  solvent,  and  iron  wire  in  preference 
to  iron  filings  j  this  last  circumstance  is  important,  for  the  purest 
iron  can  only  be  drawn,  ^d  this  is  most  easily  acted  upon  by 
the  super-tartrate  of  potass*  MecL  Uses.  If  is  the  least  un¬ 
pleasant  of  all  the  preparations  of  iron,  and  its  medicinal  acti¬ 
vity  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  ages,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  preparations  with  Avhich  we  are  acquainted.  Dose,  ftj 
to  fgss.  In  the  next  London  Pharmacopoeia  we  shall  proba¬ 
bly  have  a  spirituous  solution  of  Tartarized  Iron,  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  above  preparation, 

ViNUM  IpECAcuANHis.  L.E.D,  The  virtues  of  this  root  are 
completely  extracted  by  Wine.  Dose  as  an  emetic  from  fSij  to 
f3ss;  as  a  diaphoretic  from  nixxto  xl.  See  Form.  63,  137, 
ViNUM  Opii,"^  L.E.  This  is  a  vinous  solution  of  the  extract 
of  Opium  combined  vfith  various  aromatics,  which  are  suppo¬ 
sed  to  modify  the  effects  of  the  opium,  while  by  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  extract  for  the  crude  opium,  it  is  considered  as  be¬ 
ing  less  likely  to  disturb  the  nervous  system.  1  submit  whe¬ 
ther  the  views  offered  under  the  history  of  Wine,  respecting 
the  relative  effects  of  combined  and  uncombined  Alcohol, 
might  not  lead  us  by  analogy  to  prepare  a  more  efficient  vinum 
opii,  and  a  preparation  less  likely  to  affect  the  stomach  :  by 
adding  the  opium  to  the  wine  during  its  state  of  fermentation, 
it  would  enter  into  intimate  union  wdth  its  elements,  in  the 
same  wmy  that  brandy  is  incorporated  by  the  technical  mani¬ 
pulation  ol  fretting  in  :  this  suggestion  is  also  sanctioned  by 
the  generally  acknowledged  superiority  of  the  Black  Drop, 
which  I  have  little  doubt  is  indebted  for  its  peculiar  efficacy 
to  the  state  of  combination  in  which  the  acetate  of  morphia 
exists  in  the  vinum  menstruum.  The  pres^ent  preparation  is 
nearly  analogous  to  the  celebrated  Liquid  Laudanum]  of 
denham,  and  its  degree  of  narcotic  power  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  ordinary  tincture. 

Vinum  Veratri.  L.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  real  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Eau  Medicinale,  this  preparation  has  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  might  be  removed  to  make  room  for  the  Vinum 

Ford’s  Laitdajvum.  This  is  similar  to  the  Vinum  Opii^  with  the  sub- 
stiUition  only  of  a  dilute  spirit  for  the  wine. 

f  Laudanum.  Paracelsus  first  bestowed  the  term  Lauda  um  upon  a  pre¬ 
paration  of  Opium,  a  Lauda ta  ems  egicacia,  quasi  hAviOATiJm  medicament 
fimr 


Coichici.  It  is  however  a  singular  circumstance  that  both 
these  preparations  should  owe  their  medicinal  powers  to  the 
same  elementary  principle,  viz.  Feratria. 

ULMI  CORTEX.  L.E,D.  (Ulmus  Campestris.) 

Elm  Bark, 

Qualities.  Odour^  none  ;  Taste^  slightly  bitter  and  mu¬ 
cilaginous.  Chemical  Composition.  Gum,  extractive, 
gallic  acid,  and  super-tartrate  of  potass.  Solubility.  Water 
is  its  appropriate  solvent.  Med.  Uses.  It  has  been  com¬ 
mended  in  herpetic  eruptions,  but  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  W  illan 
and  others  it  has  not  proved  successful ;  it  is  one  of  those  ar» 
tides  that  might  be  discarded  from  our  Pharmacopoeia  with 
much  propriety.  Officinal  Prep,  Decoct :  Ulmi,  L,D, 

UNGUENTA.  L.E.D.  Ointments^ 

These  are  unctuous  substances  analogous  to  Cerates  ex¬ 
cept  in  consistence,  which  is  much  less  firm,  and  scarcely  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  butter :  formerly,  ointments  were  numerous  and 
complicated  in  their  composition,  and  surgeons  adapted  with 
much  technical  formality  different  ointments  to  answer  differ¬ 
ent  indications  ;  this  practice  hov/eyer  has  undergone  a  very 
judicious  reform,  and  it  is  now  well  understood  that  in  general 
all  that  is  required  in  an  ointment  is  a  suitable  tenacity  and 
consistence,  to  keep  the  parts  to  which  it  may  be  applied  soft 
and  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exclude  from  them  the  at¬ 
mospheric  air  ;  in  some  cases,  however,  these  simple  compo¬ 
sitions  are  made  the  vehicles  for  more  active  remedies,  as 
in  the  following  preparations,  viz, 

Unguentum  Elemi  Compositum.  L.  The  elemi  and 
turpentine  in  this  ointment,  render  it  stimulant  and  digestive. 

Unguentum  PIydrargyri  Fortius.  L.  The  precise  nature 
of  this  compound'’^'  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known,  until 
the  late  researchest  of  Mr.  Donovan,  {Annals  of  Philosophy 

*  According  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Vogel^  Annates  de  Ckimie^  i.  Ixiv.  ^7. 
220)  this  ointment  is  nothing  more  than  metallic  mercury  mixed  with  grease, 
the  division  of  which  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  impart  a  black¬ 
ish  colour  to  the  mixture. 

t  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  quantity  of  the  ointment  will  be  prepared  accord¬ 
ing  to  these  views,  and  be  submitted  to  a  more  extended  series  of  experiments. 
The  oxide  may  be  procured  by  decomposing  Calomel  by  a  solution  of  pure 
potass,  or  by  pouring  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury  into  a  caustic  alka~ 
iinc  solution ;  this  oxide  should  be  at  first  triturated  with  a  little  lard,  in  the 


November^  1819,)  which  promise  to  lead  to  a  more  uniforffij, 
efficacious,  and  economical  mode  of  preparing  it :  for  they*' 
show  that  in  the  officinal  ointment,  the  mercury  exists  in  two 
different  conditions — in  the  state  of  metal,  mechanically  mixed^ 
as  asserted  by  Vogel,  and  in  that  of  an  oxide,  chemically  com- 
bined  with  the  lard,  and  that  the  medicinal  activity  of  the 
ointment  exclusively  resides  in  this  latter  portion,  the  presence 
of  metallic  mercury  not  only  being  useless  but  injurious,  by 
obstructing  the  absorption  of  the  active  compound  of  the 
oxide.  Mr.  Donovan  accordingly  formed  a  direct  chemical 
V  combination,  by  continually  agitating  together  lard  and  black 
oxide  of  mercury  at  the  temperature  of  350°  Fah*  for  two 
hours.  At  the  end  of  the  process,  it  appeared  that  every 
ounce  of  lard  had  dissolved,  and  combined  with,  21  grains  of 
oxide  ;  and  from  the  trials  which  have  been  made  respecting 
its  activity,  it  would  seem  to  be  as  efficient  as  the  officinal 
ointment,  and  moreover  that  it  may  be  introduced  by  inunction 
in  one-third  of  the  time.  The  investigation  is  highly  impor¬ 
tant,  for  it  not  only  offers  the  means  of  preparing  a  mercurial 
ointment  more  economically,  but  one  more  active  and  ma¬ 
nageable,  and  less  liable  to  that  uniformity  in  strength  which 
must  always  attend  a  preparation  in  which  so  much  labour  is 
required  for  its  completion  ;  for  independent  of  that  variation 
in  strength  which  will  arise  from  an  imperfect  triture,  it  is  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  practice  to  use  chemical  means,  which 
are  not  admissible,  to  facilitate  the  process,  such  as  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Sulphur^  which  is  found  to  abridge  very  considerably 
the  labour  requisite  for  the  extinction  of  the  mercury,  but  it 
converts  a  portion  of  the  metal  into  a  Sulphuret^  and  diminishes 
the  power  of  the  unguent.  There  is,  however,  a  method  of 
facilitating  the  process,  which  is  not  liable  to  any  apparent  ob¬ 
jection,  but  the  theory  of  its  operation  is  obscure  ;  it  consists 
in  adding  to  the  half  prepared  ointment  a  portion  of  that  which 

cold,  to  make  the  penetration  complete,  taking  care  that  the  lard  be  quite  free 
from  common  salt,  or  else  Calomel  will  be  the  ultimate  result :  the  mixture  is 
then  to  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat,  and  it  is  very  important  to  attend 
to  the  necessary  temperature,  for  at  212°  the  oxide  and  lard  will  not  unite,  at 
600°  the  oxide  will  be  decomposed  and  the  mercury  volatilized,  at  500°  and 
400°  the  oxide  is  partially  decomposed,  some  red  oxide  being  formed  and  mer¬ 
cury  reduced  ;  the  proper  temperature  is  between  300°  and  320°,  at  which  it 
should  be  maintained  for  an  hour,  and  the  ointment  should  be  stirred  until 
cold. 

*  Four  ounces,  troy^  of  mercurial  ointment,  prepared  six  months  before, 
were  kept  at  212°,  when  it  separated  into  two  distinct  strata,  viz.  the  upper 
one,  which  was  light  gray,  and  extremely  active  as  a  medicine,  and  the  under 
one,  which  upon  being  triturated  with  magnesia,  yielded  a  large  proportion  cft' 
'^netallic  mercury,  and  which  Tvas  not  found  to  possess  any  activity. 


lias  been  long  kept ;  which  appears  to  act  as  a  leaven  to  the 
whole  mass. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  relative  quantity  of  mercury 
contained  in  each  of  the  different  ointments  directed  by  the 
British  Pharmacopoeias,  and  in  that  prepared  according  to  the 
process  of  Donovan. 


One  Drachm 
of  the  Lond : 
of  the  Edinb : 


stronger  ointment  contains  of  IMercury 
weaker  ointment  -  -  _  - 

common  ointment  ~  _ 

stronger  ointment  -  -  -  - 

^  weaker  ointment  .  -  -  - 

ef  that  prepared  according  to  Donovan  -  -  - 


of  the  Dub ; 


30  grs. 
10  — 
12  — 
30  — 

20  — 

oi  _ _ 
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Mercurial  ointment  furnishes  the  most  prompt,  and  least 
exceptionable  mode  of  impregnating  the  system.  The  exter¬ 
nal  method  of  administering  mercury,  says  Mr.  John  Hunterj*^ 
is  always  preferable  to  the  internal,  because  the  skin  is  not 
nearly  so  essential  to  life  as  the  stomach,  and  therefore  is  ca¬ 
pable  in  itself  of  bearing  much  more  than  the  stomach  The 
inunction  is  generally  performed  by  rubbing  5ss  to  3j  on  some"^ 
part  of  the  body  where  the  cuticle  is  thin,  generally  on  the 
inside  of  the  thigh,  except,  perhaps,  in  cases  of  chronic 
hepatitis,  when  it  is  more  usually  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
liver,  care  being  taken  that  the  friction  is  continued  until 
every  particle  of  the  ointment  disappears ;  and  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons  the  operation  ought  if  practicable  to  be  performed  by  the 
patient  himself.  Where  it  has  been  an  object  to  saturate  the  . 
system  with  mercury  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  have  witnessed 
the  advantage  of  confining,  by  means  of  slips  of  bladder,  a 
drachm  of  mercurial  ointment  in  each  axilla,  in  addition  to 
mercurial  friction.  Camphor,  turpentine,  and  other  stimulants 
have  been  sometimes  added  to  the  ointment,  with  a  view  of 
promoting  its  absorption ;  this,  however,  is  an  erroneous 
practice,  since  these  acrid  ingredients  soon  produce  pustules 
on  the  skin,  which  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  friction ; 
the  warm  bath  is  a  more  certain,  and  less  objectionable  adju- 
•vant,  many  practitioners  therefore  advise  the  body  to  be  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  warm  bath,  once  and  again  before  the  course  is 
commenced,  and  to  repeat  it  once  or  twice  a  w  eek  during 
its  continuance  ;  the  length  of  time  to  be  employed  in  a  course 
of  mercury,  and  the  quantity  to  be  given,  are  circumstances 
that  must  in  every  case  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  practi¬ 
tioner.  Mercury,  when  introduced  into  the  body,  acts  as  a  / 
powerful  stimulant,  and  pervades  every  part  of  the  system 
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hence  it  is  the  most  powerful  evacuaiit  belonging  to  the 
teria  Medica  ;  from  its  stimulant  operation,  exerted  directly  or 
indirectly,  we  are  able  to  explain  its  utility  in  the  cure  of  dis¬ 
ease,  and  it  may  be  made  to  act  a(Xording  to  management  and 
circumstances,  as  to  tonic,  antispasmodic,  diuretic,  cathartic, 
sialogogue,  emmenagogue,  or  alterative  ;  but  its  most  impor¬ 
tant  operation  is  that  displayed  in  removing  the  diseases 
induced  by  the  syphilitic  poison,  although  its  modus  operandi  is 
still  buried  among  the  many  other  arcana  of  physic.  The 
mode  of  directing  and  controlling  the  inliuence  of  mercury  in 
the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease,  is  now  very  generally  under¬ 
stood,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  full  confidence  in  its  anti¬ 
syphilitic  powers  is  as  universally  maintained,  in  spite  of  the 
late  opinions  which  tend  to  depreciate  its  value  and  to  question 
its  necessity  ;  there  is,  however,  no  advantage  to  be  gained,  as 
was  once  imagined,  by  exciting  profuse  salivation.  On  its 
next  important  application,  tha*  of  curing  chronic  affections  of 
the  liver,  and  dropsy,  a  remark  which  has  been  suggested  to 
me  by  the  results  of  practice,  may  not  be  unacceptable.  I 
think  I  have  generally  observed,  that  when  the  remedy  has 
been  pushed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  excite  the  salivary  glands 
to  excessive  secretion,  the  urinary  organs  cease  to  participate 
in  its  stimulating  action,  and  vice  versa,  for  the  mouth  is  rarely 
affected  when  the  mercury  runs  off  by  the  kidneys  ;  this  may 
suggest  a  precaution  of  some  practical  moment  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  dropsy  and  it  will  be  generally  judicious  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  administration  of  this  metal  with  certain  diuretics  in 
order  to  direct  its  operation  to  the  kidneys  and  it  would  seem 
that  for  such  an  object  those  diuretic  medicines  should  be 
preferred  that  act  primarily  on  the  organs,  as  alkalies  and  their 
combinations,  squill,  &;c. :  the  success  of  such  a  plan  of  treat¬ 
ment  will  also  depend  greatly  upon  the  exact  period  at  which 
these  remedies  are  administered  ;  it  will,  for  instance,  be  right 
to  wait  until  the  system  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  under  mercu¬ 
rial  influence.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  if  the 
mercury  runs  off  by  the  bowels,  we  shall  be  deprived  of  all, 
or  of  a  great  share  of,  the  benefit  to  be  expected.  In  certain 

'<'■  Whenever  it  is  our  object  to  direct  the  mercurial  impression  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  organ,  we  should  if  possible  rouse  its  excitability  by  some  specific 
stimulus.  An  exception,  however,  to  this  doctrine  would  seem  to  oifer  itself 
in  the  fact,  that  children  at  the  period  of  dentition  are  not  readily  salivated ; 
a  priori,,  we  should  have  certainly  supposed  that  a  predisposition  to  a  flux  of 
saliva,  would  have  produced  a  contrary  effect.  As  it  is,  we  can  onl^  conclude 
fhat  those  organs  are  not  disposed  to  take  on  any  action  that  may  be  incompa- 
I  i'fie  with,  or  adverse  to,  that  of  dentition. 


casesj  tile  lymphatic  vessels  seem  to  resist  the  admittaMce  of 
iriercury,  and  to  refuse  the  conveyance  of  it  to  the  general 
circulation  :  I  have  already  thrown  out  some  vague  hints  upon 
the  subject,  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work  (p.  192,)  and  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  some  farther  remarks,  which  1  appre¬ 
hend  bear  upon  this  question  under  the  following  article. 

Unguentum  Oxini  Hydrargyri  Cinerei.  E.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  gray  oxide  of  mercury,  and 
three  parts  of  axunge ;  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose,  a  priori^ 
that  as  the  whole  of  the  mercury  in  this  ointment  is  oxidized, 
its  adoption  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  labour  re¬ 
quired  for  the  preparation  of  the  common  mercurial  ointment, 
and  at  the  same  time  alford  a  combination  of  equal  if  not 
superior  efficacy  ;  but  experience  has  not  justified  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  for  it  has  been  found  to  possess  little  or  no  activity  ;  the 
consideration  of  it  is  therefore  introduced  into  this  work,  not 
on  account  of  its  utility,  but  as  an  object  upon  which  I  may 
pause  with  advantage,  to  offer  those  observations  which  its 
history  is  so  well  calculated  to  call  forth  and  illustrate.  The 
circumstance  which  renders  this  preparation  inert,  will  now 
receive  a  satisfactory  explanation  from  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Donovan,  as  related  in  the  preceding  article  ;  in  short,  it  is  a 
mechanical  mixture^  instead  of  a  chemical  combination  ;  and  1 
beg  again  to  urge  the  importance  of  this  distinction,  and  to 
offer  the  present  example  as  a  farther  illustration  of  the  views 
I  have  already  submitted  upon  the  subject.  By  subjecting 
this  ointment  for  some  hours  to  a  heat  of  300°,  it  would  with¬ 
out  doubt  become  an  active  preparation.  It  is  probable  that 
the  lymphatics  offer  less  resistance  to  the  ingress  of  a  mineral 
body  into  the  system  when  it  is  presented  to  them  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  some  animal  substance,  which  must  alone  be  regarded 
as  their  peculiar  stimulus,  and  the  only  matter  which  they  are 
destined  perpetually  to  receive  and  convey ;  for  the  same 
physiological  reason,  the  lacteals  may  probably  take  up  iron 
with  greater  readiness  when  in  combination  with  vegetable 
matter,  than  when  int^)duced  into  the  stomach  in  a  more 
purely  mineral  form. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Mitius.  L.  This  weaker  pre¬ 
paration  is  sometimes  preferred,  as  it  irritates  the  skin  less  ;  it 
is  however  principally  used  as  a  topical  dressing  to  venereal 
sores,  and  as  an  application  to  kill  vermin  on  the  body. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  NiTiiATirf.  L.E.D.  vulgo  Citrine 
Ointment*  It  is  stimulant,  detergent,  and  alterative ;  when 
diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  simple  ointment  or  almond 
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oil,  it  may  be  almost  regarded  as  a  specific  in  ophthalmia  tarsi, 
smeared  upon  the  cilia  every  night  at  bedtime. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitrico-oxydi.  L.  An  excellent 
stimulant  application, well  adapted  for  giving  energy  to  indolent 
ulcers.  If  mixed  with  any  ointment  containing  resin,  it  loses 
its  red  colour,  passing  through  olive  green  to  black,  which 
depends  upon  the  conversion  of  the  red  into  the  black  oxide  of 
mercury. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Pr^cipitati  Albi.  L.  Stimulant 
and  detergent. 

Unguentum  LYTTiE.  L.  As  the  active  ingredient  in  this 
ointment  is  derived  from  an  infusion  of  the  Lyttag,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  mild,  and  frequently  inefficacious  the  cerahim  lyttm 
furnishes  a  more  certain  application. 

Unguentum  Picis  Liquids.  L.E.D.  Tar  Ointment.  This 
ointment  has  been  much  extolled  for  the  removal  of  tetter, 
and  for  the  cure  of  tinea  capitis. 

Unguentum  Resina  NiGRiE.  L.  olim,  'Ung.  Basilicum 
nigrum.  Digestive  and  stimulant. 

Unguentum  Sambuci.  L.D.  It  possesses  no  advantage 
over  the  simple  ointment. 

Unguentum  Sulphuris.  L.E.D.  This  ointment  is  a  me¬ 
chanical  mixture  of  Lard  and  Sulphur,  although  it  would 
appear  that  a  small  proportion  of  the  latter  exists  also  in  a 
state  of  chemical  combination.  Med.  Uses.  A  specific  in 
^^the  itch.  Dr.  Bateman  proposes  a  combination,  equally  effi¬ 
cacious,  but  which  has  not  the  same  disagreeable  smell ;  viz. 

Take  of  sub-carbonate  of  potass,  half  an  ounce  ;  rose  water, 
one  ounce  ;  red  sulphuret  of  mercury,  one  drachm  ;  essential 
oil  of  Bergamot,  half  a  fluid  drachm  ;  sublimed  sulphur,  hog’s 
lard,  of  each  eleven  ounces.  Mix  them.” 

Unguentum  Sulphuris  Compositum.  L.  More  stimu¬ 
lating  than  the  simple  ointment,  from  the  addition  of  white 
hellebore  *,  it  is  frequently  found  to  excite  too  much  irritation, 

Unguentum  Veratri.  L.D.  It  is  used  for  the  cure  of 
scabies,  but  is  less  certain  than  the  ointment  of  sulphur. 

Unguentum  Zinci.  L.E.D,  Astringent  and  stimulant; 
very  beneficial  in  some  species  of  ophthalmia,  smeared  upon 
the  tarsi,  every  night."^ 

^  Bailey’s  Itch  Ointment.  This  is  a  very  complicated  combination ; 
containing  JS'itre^  Alum^  Sulphate^  of  Zinc^  and  Cinnabar^  made  into  an  oint¬ 
ment  with  Olive  oil  and  Lard,  and  perfumed  with  the  essential  oils  of  Anise 
Seeds^  Origanum.,  and  Lavender  ;  and  coloured  with  Alkanet  root. 

The  Indians  use  an  ointment  in  inveterate  itch,  which  is  said  to  prove  very 
successful,  and  consist'’-  of  finely  powdered  Cnccvlus  Indicn!^  mixed  with  a  little 
warm.  Oast  or  nil. 


Very  etiicient  preparations  may  be  also  constructed  by 
adding  together  equal  weights  of  lard  and  narcotic  vegetable  , 
powders,  as  those  of  Conium,  Digitalis,  Belladonna,  &;c. 

\JVM  URSI  FOLIA.  L.E.D.  (Arbutus  Uva  Ursi.) 

Uva  Ursi,  Bear -berry,  or  Trailing  Arbutus, 

Bear'^s  Whortleberry,  Wild  Cranberry,  S/c. 

Qualities.  Odour,  slight,  resembling  that  of  hyson  tea  ; 
Taste,  bitterish  and  sub-astringent.  Chemical  Composition. 
Tannin,  mucilage,  gallic  acid,  extractive,  resin,  and  traces  of 
lime.  Solubility.  Both  water  and  alcohol  extract  its  virtues. 
Med.  Uses.  The  ancients  employed  it  on  account  of  its  as-* 
tringency,  the  moderns,  however,  have  exhibited  it  for  various 
diseases,  and,  it  would  seem,  without  any  theory  respecting  its 
modus  operandi  ;  but  it  has  at  length  fallen  into  disrepute,  and 
probably,  with  justice  ;  when  it  is  administered,  the  form  of 
powder  is  preferred,  and  in  doses  from  to  3j.  The  leaves 
of  the  Vaccinium  Vitis  Idcea,  (Red  Whortleberry,)  are  some¬ 
times  substituted  for  those  of  Uvce  Ursi;  but  they  may  be 
easily  distinguished  ;  hotanically,  by  the  net  work  appearance 
of  their  veins  above,  and  by  their  dots  underneath;  chemically, 
by  their  infusion  neither  precipitating  the  solution  of  isinglass, 
nor  that  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

ZINC!  OXYDUM.  L.E.D. 

Oxide  of  Zinc> 

This  is  occasionally  used  internally  as  a  tonic,  and  ma}  be 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  pill.  It  is,  however,  principally 
employed  externally,  as  a  mild  but  efficient  astringent ;  viz. 
Ung.  Zinci,  Adulteration.  Dr»  Roloff  of  Magdeburg  has 
lately  discovered  the  casual  presence  of  Arsenic'^  in  this  oxide; 
by  boiling  the  substance  in  distilled  water,  and  assaying  the 
solution  with  the  ammoniaco-nitrate  of  silver,  its  presence 
may  be  instantly  recognised  ;  Chalk  may  be  detected  by  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  exciting  an  effervescence  ;  and  While  Lead,  by 
its  forming  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead.  It  ought  to  be 
volatile. 

r 

I  have  been  lately  by  -a  ])i-adicai  cheuiikt,  that  he  has  occasionally' 

iound  his  hydrogen,  when  produced  by  zinc  and  dilute  acid,  to  contain  a  por- 
tionof  hydrogen  ;  a  tact  which  confirms  t!.»e  at?serbnn.  of  Rolofb 
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7ANCI  SULPHAS.  L.E.D. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc,  olim,  White  Vitriol, 

Qualities.  crystals,  wbicli  are  four-sided  prisms^ 

termioated  by  four-sided  pyramids  ;  they  are  slightly  efflores¬ 
cent  ;  Taste,  styptic,  metallic,  and  slightly  acidulous.  Che¬ 
mical  Composition.  One  proportional  of  oxide,  and  one 
proportional  of  acid  ;  its  crystals  contain  seven  proportionals 
of  water.  Solubility.  It  is  soluble  in  2.5  times  its  weight 
of  water  at  60°,  and  in  less  than  its  ov^n  weight  of  boiling  water, 
but  it  is  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Incompatible  Substances. 
Alkalies  y  earths  ,*  hydro- sulphur ets ,  astringent  vegetable  in- 
fusions  ;  Milk.  Med.  Uses.  Tonic,  astringent,  and  in  large 
,  doses  emetic,  {Form,  66.)  As  an  emetic  it  operates  directly, 
'^  and  offers  therefore  a  prompt  resource  in  cases  of  poison,  or 
where  an  immediate  discharge  from  the  stomach  is  required  ; 
it  appears  to  differ  from  most  remedies  of  this  nature,  in  not 
proving  diaphoretic  in  smaller  doses  :  in  spasmodic^  coughs 
it  is  administered  with  the  best  effects,  especially  when  com¬ 
bined  with  camphor  or  myrrh,  {Form,  59  :)  in  affections  of 
the  chest  attended  with  inordinate  secretion,  1  have  witnessed 
much  benefit  from  its  exhibition,  particularly  when  presented 
in  the  form  of  lozenge  ;  and,  when  dissolved  in  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  grs.  ij  to  f^j,  it  forms  a  useful  injection  in  fluor 
albus,  he.  When  combined  with  opium  it  is  well  calculated 
to  obviate  that  atony,  and  those  frequent  discharges  of  faeces 
without  pain,  that  take  place  in  the  protracted  stages  of  dysen¬ 
tery.  As  an  external  application  it  is  very  generally  employed 
in  the  proportion  of  grs.  x  to  eight  fluid  ounces  of  water. 
The  supposed  ill  effects  consequent  on  the  application  of 
preparations  of  lead  to  a  great  surface  have  determined  some 
practitioners  to  substitute  in  their  place,  solutions  of  sulphate 
of  zinc,  but  not  with  the  same  effect,  for  to  that  very  property, 
which  may  occasionally  render  saturnine  lotions  dangerous,  is 
their  virtue  to  be  attributed;  see  Liquor  Plumhi  Sub-acetatis, 
Dose,  as  an  emetic,  from  grs.  x  to  3ss- — as  a  tonic,  and  astrin¬ 
gent,  from  grs.  j.  to  ij.  Officinal  Prep.  Liquor,  Alum,  comp. 
(M)L.  Sol'utio  Sidphatis  Zinci.  E.*  Solutio  Acetatis  Zinci,  (5) 
E.  Tinct.  Acetatis  Zinci.  (35)  D.  Adulterations.  The  white 
vitriol  of  commerce  ought  never  to  be  used  in  medicine,  with¬ 
out  previous  purification,  since  it  generally  contains  the  sul¬ 
phates  of  copper  and  iron. 

'{'hr.  vuriouH  quack  remedies  adveiliaed  ior  the  cure  ch'  the  hovpivg-covgti 
are  edhtr  f)r  meflicincs  composed  of  si'tphrffc  of  sin''- 


ZINGIBERIS  RADIX.  L.E.D.  (Zinziber  Officinalis.) 

Ginger, 

Chemical  Composition.  Volatile  oil,  fecula,  and  resino- 
extractive  matter ;  on  the  first  of  these  principles  its  well- 
known  flavour  and  odour  depend  :  but  its  pungency  resides  in 
the  last.  Solubility.  Water,  alcohol,  and  aether,  extract  its 
virtues.  Med.  Uses.  It  is  highly  stimulant,  and  is  therefore 
frequently  beneficial  in  flatulent  cholic,  dyspepsia,  and  gout; 
it  is  however  more  generally  employed  as  an  adjunct  to  other 
remedies,  to  promote  their  efficacy,  or  to  correct  their  opera¬ 
tion,  (see  Form.  92,  94,  112,  153,)  and  it  is  found,  that  it  does 
not  produce  the  ill  effects  of  those  spices,  whose  virtues  reside 
in  an  acrid  oil.  Dose,  of  the  powders  grs.  x  to  9j.  Officinal 
Prep.  Syrup,  Zingib,  L.E.D.  Syrup,  Rhamni.  (32)  L.  Tinct, 
Zingih,  L.D."^  Tinct,  Cinnamon,  comp,  (1J)L.  Acid,  Sidphuric, 
aromat.  E.  Confeciio  Opii,  L.  Confectio  Scammon,  (32)  L.D. 
Infus.  SenncB.  (32)  L.  Pidvis  Cinnamon,  comp,  (3^)  L,E.D. 
Pulv.  Scammon,  comp,  (32)  L.D.  Pulv,  Sennce  comp,  (32)  L. 
Pil.  Aloes,  D,  Pill,  Scillce  comp,  L.D.  Vinum  Aloes,  L.E.D. 
Adulterations.  The  powder  is  rarely  met  with  in  any 
tolerable  degree  of  purity ;  there  are  two  varieties  of  ginger 
in  the  market,  viz.  the  Blacky  produced  by  scalding  the  root, 
and  afterward  hastily  drying  it  in  the  sun ;  and  the  White,  being 
that  which  has  been  carefully  washed,  scraped,  and  gradually 
dried. 

Oxley’s  Concentrated  Essence  of  Jamaica  Ginger.—A  mere 
solution  of  Ginger  in  Rectified  spirit. 

Ginger  Beer  Powders. — White  sugar  3j  OUi  ginger  grs,  v.  sub-carho- 
nate  of  soda  grs.  xxvj,  in  blue  paper.  Tartaric  acid  grs.  xxx,  in  each  white 
paper.  These  proportions  are  directed  for  half  a  pint  of  water. 

Ginger  Beer.  The  following  is  the  receipt  by  which  this  popular  bever¬ 
age  is  prepared.  Take  of  lump  sugar  half  a  pound ;  of  cream  of  tartar  half 
an  ounce ;  Bruised  Ginger  an  ounce ;  boiling  water  one  gallon.  Ferment 
for  twenty-four  hours  with  yeast. 

Preserved  Ginger. — That  from  India  is  almost  transparent,  while  that 
manufactured  in  Europe  is  always  opaque  and  fibrous. 
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Nullum  Ego  cognosco  remedium  nisi  quod  tempestivo  usu Jiat  tale. — Ibiii, 
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Acetate  of  ammonia,  liquor  of,  210 


potash. 

268 

quicksilver. 

7 

4cid,  acetic. 

ib. 

acetous. 

ib. 

distilled, 

9 

strong, 

12 

arsenious. 

61 

benzoic. 

13 

citric, 

ib. 

muriatic, 

19 

nitric. 

21 

diluted, 

22 

nitrous, 

23 

prussic. 

15 

pyroligneous, 

10 

sulphuric, 

23 

diluted^ 

24 

Albumen, 

253 

Alcohol, 

28 

diluted, 

319 

Almonds, 

38 

oil  of, 

139 

Allspice, 

259 

Aloes,  foetid. 

30 

hepatic. 

ib. 

socotorine, 

ib. 

Aloetic  pills, 

257 

powder, 

276 

wine, 

355 

Alum, 

32 

rock. 

34 

Roman, 

ib. 

Ammonia,  acetate  of,  liquor, 

210 

sub-carbonate  of, 

35 

muriate  of, 

36 

spirit  ©f. 
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aromatic 

ib. 

Ammoniac, 

34 

Ammoniated  copper, 

127 

iron, 

164 

Angustura  bark, 

127 

Anise-seed, 

41 

Antimonial  powder, 

276 

.  yoj,.iL 

i. 

rage 


Antimony,  sulphuret  of,  42 

precipi¬ 
tated,  43 

'  tartrite  of,  44 

Arsenic,  white,  61 

method  of  detecting  the 
presence  of,  66 

Arsenical  solution,  212 

Asarabacca  leaves,  75 

Assafoetida,  78 

Avens-roof,  170 


B 


Balsam,  copaiba,  116 

Peru, 

tolu,  60 

Barbadoes  aloes,  30 

Barley,  pearl,  176 

Benzoic  acid,  13 

Benzoin,  62 

Bear-berry,  363 

Bearsfoot,  175 

Bitte»-sweet.j  13t 

Bloodrooti  287 

Boneseti  142 

Borax,  308 

BowmarCs  rool^  171 

Box-wood^  J^eW’-Engictnd-i  120 

Broom-tops,  3l0 

Bugle-weed^  220 

Burgundy  pitchy  261 

Burnt  sponge,  32l 

Butterjiy-weedi  77 

Butternut^  204 

c 

Calamus,  83 

Calomel,  190 

Camphor,  85 

liniment  compound,  208 
Canada  Jlea-hane^  140 

snake-root  i  75 

Cantharides^  Americmi ,  223 
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Cantharides  Spanish^ 

CO 

CO 

Capsicum, 

■  18 

Carbonate  of  ammonia, 

35 

iron, 

161 

magnesia, 

225 

potash, 

269 

soda. 

305 

Cardamom-seeds, 

89 

Carolina  pink^ 

311 

Cascai'illa, 

93 

Cassia  pulp. 

ib. 

Castor, 

95 

oil, 

Catechu, 

96 

Cathartics, 

88 

Cerates, 

97 

Cerate  of  cantharides, 

98 

lead,  compound, 

ib. 

resin. 

ib. 

savin. 

ib. 

simple. 

99 

super-acetate  of  lead,  98 

soap, 

99 

spermaceti, 

98 

Turner’s, 

lb. 

Chalk,  prepared, ' 

122 

Chamomile, 

41 

Charcoal, 

89 

Chocolate-root^ 

170 

Cicuta, 

115 

Cinchona, 

100 

Cinnamon, 

109 

wild, 

97 

Cloves, 

92 

Cochineal, 

no 

Colchicum, 

ib. 

Coltsfoot, 

347 

Colurnbo,  American^ 

165 

Ceylon, 

84 

Colocynth, 

112 

Confections, 

113 

Contrajerva, 

C opper,  sulphate  of, 

116 

125 

sub-acetate  of, 

26 

ammoniated, 

127 

Copperas, 

Corrosive  sublimate, 

125 

185 

Qrane''s-hilh 

169 

Cream  of  tartar. 

'  273 

Crowfoot-geranium , 

169 

Cubebs, 

124 

Cumin  seeds, 

126 

i> 

Daudelioii.  329 

Decoctions.  133, 


Page 

Decoction  of  aloes,  compound,  133 
barley,’ compound,  134 
*  bitter-sweet,  132 

cinchona,  '  ib. 


compound  134 


fox-glove. 

132 

guaiacum,  comp, 
hellebore, 

134 

133 

iceland-moss. 

132 

oak-bark. 

133 

poppy» 

ib. 

quince. 

132 

sarsaparilla. 

133 

comp, 

.  134 

simple, 

132 

Diachylon 

141 

Dill-seed, 

41 

Dover’s  powder, 

278 

Dog-wood^ 

118 

round-leaved-, 

ib. 

bush,, 

ib. 

tree^ 

121 

swamp-, 

ib. 

^  E 

Egg, 

253 

Elateriurn, 

137 

proximate  analysis  of,  156 

Elemi, 

138 

Elm-bark, 

357 

Ernetic  tartar, 

44 

Emetic  weed 

318 

Epsom  salts, 

226 

Ergot, 

296 

Ether,  sulphuric,  rectilied, 

27 

Ethiops  mineral, 

194 

Euphorbium, 

146 

Euphorbia  corollata, 

144 

ipecacuanha 

ibi, 

Extracts, 

147 

Extract  of  aloes,  purified, 

150 

chamomile  flowers, 

ib. 

cinchona. 

ib. 

compound 

resinous, 

152 

colocymtli^ 

150 

compound  152 

dandelion, 

157 

elateriurn 

156 

gentian, 

150 

hemlock-, 

154 

henbane, 

160 

hops. 

151 

jalap, 

152 

lettuce, 

160 

liquorice, 

150 

SNIiES* 
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Extract  of  logwood, 

Page 

151 

nightshade, 

153 

rhubarb, 

152 

opium. 

151 

stramonium^ 

130,151 

wolfsbane, 

153 

Extracts,  watery  or  simple, 

149 

F 

Fern,  male. 

165 

Fig,  fruit  of, 

91 

Fixed  oil, 

239 

Flag,  sweet, 

83 

Flax,  purging, 

208 

seed. 

Flea-bane^  Canada^ 

ib. 

141 

Flowers  of  benzoin, 

82 

sulphur, 

323 

zinc. 

363 

O' 

Galbanum, 

166 

Gall-nuts, 

Galls,  sumach, 

167 

284 

Gamboge, 

84 

Garlic 

29 

Gentian-root, 

168 

Gillena, 

171 

Ginger-root, 

364 

wild, 

*  75 

Glauber’s  salts. 

309 

Gold-thread, 

117 

Ground  holly. 

279 

Guaiac, 

173 

Guaiacum-wood, 

ib. 

resin, 

ib. 

Gum-arabic, 

7 

Indian  physic, 

Faffe 

144 

Infusions, 

J96 

Infusion  ofcascarilla. 

197 

catechu,  compound. 

199 

chamomile  flowers, 

197 

cinchona, 

ib. 

cloves, 

ib. 

columbo, 

ib. 

Gusparia, 

198 

flax-seed, 

ib. 

foxglove, 

ib. 

gentian,  compound, 
horse-radish,  comp’d. 

199 

ib. 

orange,  compound, 

ib. 

quassia, 

199 

rhubarb, 

198 

roses. 

199 

senna, 

simarouba. 

200 

198 

tobacco, 

199 

Inspissated  juices, 

152 

Ipecacuanha, 

201 

American, 

145 

Iron,  alkaline  solution  of, 

214 

ammoniated. 

164 

carbonate  of. 

161 

filings. 

162 

sulphate  of. 

163 

tartarized, 

ib. 

Isinglass, 

196 

Itchweed, 

136 

Ivory-black, 

90 

Jalap, 

203 

James-iown  weed, 

128 

Japan  earth. 

96 

Jerusalem  oak. 

100 

Juniper  berries, 

204 

H 


Hardback, 

313 

Hellebore,  black, 

175 

fetid, 

ib. 

white 

175,  348 

Henbane, 

195 

Hippo, 

144 

Hogs-lard, 

25 

Honey, 

229 

Hop, 

176 

Horse-radish, 

T 

61 

♦ 

1 

Iceland  moss. 

206 

Indian  paint. 

287 

K 

Kino,  205 


Lamp  black,  90 

Lard,  '  2.5 

Lead,  sub-acetate,  solution  of,  263 
subcarbonate  of,  ibo 

super-acetate  of,  4  w  3  c  ,564 
Lemon,  ^  206 

Lime  water,  212 

Liniments,  207 

Liniment  of  ammonia,  ib, 

strong,  ib 

\ 
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Liniment  of  camphor,  207 

comp’d.,  208 
lime,  207 

soap,  compound,  208 

turpentine,  ib. 

quicksilver,  ib. 

verdigris,  207 

Liquor  of  alum,  compound,  209 

ammonia,  ib. 

acetate  of  ammonia,  210 

sub-acetate  of  lead  214 

sub-carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia,  212 

alkaline  iron,  214 

arsenical,  212 

corrosive  sublimate,  214 

tartarized  antimony,  211 

potash,  caustic,  216 

Liquorice-root,  172 

Litharge,  263 

Logwood,  174 

Lunar  caustic,  69 

Lupulin^  176 


medicinal  preparations  of  ^  180 

M 


Magnesia,  calcined,  224 

carbonate  of,  225 

sulphate  of,  226 

Mandrake,  266 

Manna,  226 

Marsh  rosemary,  322 

Mastich,  226 

May-apple,  266 

Meadow-saffron,  110 

Mercury,  194 

black  sulphate  ©f,  ib. 

gray  oxide  of,  184 

oxymuriate  of,  185 

red  oxide  of,  184 

red  precipitate  of,  ib. 

red  sulphate  of,  193 

sub-muriate  of,  190 

precip’d.  192 

white  precipitate  of,  183 

do.  with  chalk,  ib. 

Mezereon,  230 

Milk-weed,  75 

Mineral  waters,  54 

of  the  United  States,  55 
Mixtures,  230 

Mixture  of  almonds,  ib. 

ammoniac,  ib. 

assafoetida,  ib. 

camphor,  231 

fhallr,  ib. 


Page 

Mixture  of  iron,  compound,  231 
Morphia,  245 

Mountain  Willow,  118 

Mouth-weed,  117 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  233 

tragacanth,  ib. 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  ,36 

Muriatic  acid,  19 

Musk,  231 

artificial,  232 

Mustard,  304 

Myrrh,  235 

N 

Nightshade,  81 

Americejin,  255 

Nitrate  of  silver,  69 

Nitre,  267 

Nitric  acid,  21 

diluted,  22 

Nitrous  acid,  23 

ether,  27 

Nutmeg,  234 

Nux-vomica,  235 

o 

Oak  bark,  281 

Oil  of  almonds,  139 

castor,  186 

expressed,  139 

olives,  141 

tiglium,  336 

volatile,  137 

turpentine,  333 

Ointments,  357 

Ointment  of  basilicon,  98 

cantharides,  362 

elder,  "  362 

elemi,  compound,  357 
gray  oxide  of  mer¬ 
cury,  361 

hellebore,  362 

Mercurial,  mild,  361 
Mercurial,  stronger,  357 
nitrate  of  mercury,  361 
nitric  oxide  of  mer¬ 
cury,  ib. 

sulphur,  362 

compound,  ib. 
tar,  ib, 

white  precipitate  of 
‘  mercury,  ib, 

zinc,  ib. 

Olibanum,  242 

Opium,  East  Indian,  248 


INDEX 
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Page 

Opium,  Turkey, 

,243 

Potash,  super-tartrate  of. 

273 

Oxymel,  simple, 

263 

tartrate  of. 

274 

with  lime. 

266 

P 

' 

Potato  fiy. 

221 

•1^ 

Powders, 

276 

Felletory  r^oot, 

279 

Powder  of  aloes,  compound, 
with  canella. 

ib. 

ib. 

Pepper,  long, 

260 

antimonial. 

ib. 

black, 

Peppermint, 

Peruvian  bjirk, 

P  igeon-herries^ 

Pillc! 

ib. 

229 

100 

255 

257 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

7 

chalk,  compound,  278 

with  opium,  ib. 

cinnamon,  compound,  277 
contrajerva,  compound,  ib. 

of  aloes,  compound, 

and  assafoetida, 
■with  myrrh, 
with  colocynth, 

ipecac,  compound,  278 

hartshorn,with  opium,  277 
scammony,  compound,  278 
tragacanth,  compound,  ib. 

PurcnoT),^  287 

calomel,  compound, 
galbanum,  do. 

259 

257 

—  - - -  ~i 

Pyrola, 

279 

gamboge,  do. 

ib. 

blue,  mercurial. 

ib. 

Q 

iron,  compound. 

ib. 

opiate, 

259 

Quassia, 

281 

rhubarb,  compound. 

ib. 

Quicksilver, 

181 

soap,  with  opium. 

ib. 

squills,  compound. 

ib. 

R 

Fippsissewa, 

279 

Pitch,  Burgundy, 

261 

Plasters, 

Plaster  of  ammoniac. 

138 

Kaddish,  horse. 

61 

ib. 

Rattleweed, 

221 

with  mer¬ 

Red-willow, 

121 

cury, 

ib. 

Resin  of  the  spruce  fir, 

5 

adhesive. 

141 

Rhubarb,  East  India, 

283 

assafoetida. 

138 

Turkey, 

282 

Burgundy  pitch. 

140 

cummin. 

139 

S 

galbanum,  compound, 

ib. 

lead. 

140 

mercury. 

139 

Saffron, 

123 

opium. 

140 

meadow, 

110 

soap. 

141 

vinegar  of, 

9 

Spanish  flies, 

139 

Sal  ammoniac, 

36 

wax. 

ib. 

Salt,  common, 

305 

Pleurisy-root^ 

77 

petre. 

269 

Poke-weed, 

255 

of  tartar, 

270 

Poll-cat-weed, 

136 

Sarsaparilla, 

292 

Pomegranate  bark, 

173 

Sassafras, 

293 

Poplar,  American, 

217 

Scammony, 

ib 

Poppy-heads, 

254 

Sea  lavender, 

322 

Potash,  acetate  of. 

268 

Senna, 

301 

carbonate  of 

269 

American, 

94 

caustic. 

267 

Seneka  root. 

299 

nitrate  of. 

ib. 

Serpentaria, 

302 

solution  of,  pure. 

269 

Silkweed, 

75 

sub-carbonate  of, 

270 

Silver,  nitrate  of, 

69 

sulphate  of. 

271 

Simarouba  bark. 

303 

sulphuret  of. 

272 

Skunk  cabbage. 

136 

super-sulphate  of. 

ib. 

Snake  root. 

302 
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Soap, 

Page 

291 

Thornapple, 

Page 

128 

Soda,  carbonate  of, 

305 

Thoroughwort, 

142 

muriate  of. 

ib. 

Tinctures 

339 

sub-borate  of. 

308 

Tincture  of  aloes,  compound, 

342 

sub-carbonate  of. 

ib. 

angustura, 

ib. 

sulphate  of. 

309 

assafoetida. 

340 

tartarized. 

315 

balsam  of  tolu 

342 

Sorrel, 

i 

camphor,  compound  343 

Spearmint, 

229 

cantharides. 

344 

Spermaceti, 

99 

capsicum, 

343 

Spirit  of  ammonia. 

316 

cardamom,  comp’d. 

ib. 

aromatic. 

ib. 

cascarilla. 

ib. 

distilled. 

315 

castor. 

341 

of  lether,  aromatic, 

317 

catechu,  compound. 

343 

nitrous. 

ib. 

columba, 

foxglove. 

ib. 

sulphuric. 

318 

344 

comp’d,  ib. 

gentian,  compound. 

ib. 

rectified. 

ib. 

ginger. 

345 

Spurge^ 

144 

guaiacum. 

341 

Jlowering^ 

ib. 

ammon’d.  ib. 

Spurred  rye^ 

296 

hellebore,  black. 

344 

Squill,  root, 

295 

hemlock. 

343 

Squills, 

366 

henbane,  * 

344 

oxymel  of. 

254 

hops. 

ib. 

Steeplebush^ 

313 

jalap. 

ib. 

Stinkweed, 

128 

kino. 

ib. 

Stramonium^ 

ib. 

iron,  ammoniated, 

346 

Sugar, 

287 

muriate  of  iron, 

ib. 

Sumach, 

347 

myrrh. 

342 

sleeky 

284 

opium, 

344 

Sulphate  of  alumine. 

32 

orange  peel. 

342 

copper. 

125 

Peruvian  bark. 

343 

iron. 

163 

comp  d.  lb. 

magnesia, 

226 

rhubarb, 

345 

potash. 

271 

compound 

ib- 

soda. 

309 

saffron. 

344 

zinc. 

363 

senna. 

345 

Sulphur,  precipitated, 

324 

compound, 

ib. 

flowers  of. 

323 

snake  root, 

ib. 

washed. 

ib. 

squills. 

ib. 

Sulphuret  of  antimony. 

42 

valerian. 

ib. 

precip’d. 

43 

ammon’d. 

ib. 

of  mercury,  black. 

194 

Tobacco, 

326 

red, 

ib. 

Indian, 

218 

of  potash. 

Tormentil, 

346 

Sulphuric  acid, 

23 

Tulip-tree, 

217 

diluted, 

1  ‘ 

ib. 

Turpentine, 

330 

ether, 

Swallowwort^ 

Swamp  dogwood, 

27 

77 

121 

U,  V,  w 

Sweet-fiag, 

Syrups, 

83 

324 

Uva  Ursi, 

363 

T 

Valerian  root. 

Verdigris, 

347 

26 

Tar, 

261 

Verjuice, 

Vinegar,  impure, 
distilled, 

17 

7 

Tartar  emetic. 

44 

p 
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■Vinegar  of  meadow  saffron, 

Page 

9 

radical, 
of  squills. 

12 

9 

Vitriol,  blue. 

125 

green, 

162 

white. 

363 

Vitriolic  acid, 

22 

Volatile  oils, 

137 

Volatile  liniments 

207 

Vomic  nut, 

235 

Walnut,  white, 

204 

Water, 

47 

avens. 

170 

distilled, 

51 

horehound, 

220 

lake, 

49 

marsh, 

ib. 

mineral, 

54 

rain, 

47 

river. 

48 

snow, 

ib. 

sea. 

51 

spring. 

47 

well. 

48 

distilled. 

53 

Page 

Waters,  mineral^  of  the  U.  States^  55 


Wax,  97 

Wild  cucumber,  137 

ginger^  ^  77 

cherry-tree,  f  v-<vv  e-i  27 3 

Willocn,  mountain,  118 

Wine  of  aloes,  355 

colchicum,  ib. 

dry  and  light,  354 

effervescent,  353 

iron,  355 

ipecac,  356 

opium,  ib. 

strong,  354 

svsreet,  352 

Wolfs  bane,  25 

Wood-sorrel,  ‘  7 

Worm-seed,  100 

Wormwood,  7 


z 


Zinc,  oxide  of, 

363 

sulphate  of, 

ib. 
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